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In  a  letter  to  Attorney-General  Lincoln,  Jamiarv  Ist,  1802, 
he  liirjted  his  reasons  for  omitting  to  proclaim  fast  and  thanks- 
giving days,  after  the  custom  of  his  predec('f-s<>r>  ;  and  his 
views  on  the  expediency  of  the  prevailing  custom  of  sending 
addresses  to  the  President : 

**  Arene  lo  reoeivs  addreawt,  y«t  anabto  to  prevent  tfaem,  I  have  genenllj  eo* 
deftvored  to  tnin  tliein  to  some  account,  by  nieldng  them  the  occasion,  by  way  of 
ansswe^,  of  Bowing  useful  truths  and  priuciples  anionp  the  people,  which  might  gpr- 
ininittc  and  become  rooted  among  iheir  polilicul  touctii.  The  Baptist  address,  now 
inclosed,  admits  of  a  coudemuation  of  the  alliauce  between  Church  and  State,  uuder 
the  anthori^  of  the  CktiutitnUoD.  It  fiuniahM  an  oeeMion,  too,  which  I  have  long 
wished  to  find,  of  saying  why  I  do  not  prodaim  fluttnga  and  thanksgiving?,  as  my  pre- 
deccssor!!!  did.  The  address,  to  be  «urp,  does  not  point  at  this,  and  its  introduction 
is  awkward.  But  I  forescM'  no  opportunity  of  doing  it  more  pertinently.  I  know  it 
will  give  great  otl'ence  to  the  New  England  clergy ;  but  the  advocate  of  rcligiouf 
fireedon  to  to  expect  neither  peaoe  nor  forgivenea  from  them.  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  examine  the  anawer,  and  inggest  any  alterations  which  might  prerent  an  ill 
effect,  or  promote  a  good  one,  among  the  people  ?  You  understand  the  temper  of 
those  in  the  North,  and  can  weaken  it,  therefore,  to  tlieir  ."•tomaelis  :  it  is  at  present 
seasoned  to  the  Southern  taste  only.'  I  would  ask  the  favor  uf  you  to  return  it, 
with  tfte  addreM,  in  the  ooum  of  the  day  or  evening.  Health  and  alibction.'' 

The  answer  to  the  *^  Baptist  Address,"  as  it  was  afterwards 
published,  contained  a  most  emphatical  ^  condemnation  of  the 
alliance  between  Chnreh  and  State,"  bnt  no  direct  allusion  to 
his  reasons  for  not  proclaiming  fast  days.  Whether  Mr.  lin- 
coln  advised  the  snpprcsnon  of  the  paragraph,  or  whether  the 
*^  awkwardness"  of  its  introduction  induced  the  President,  on 
second  thought,  to  wait  for  a  better  opportunity,"  we  are  not 
informed. 

A  delegation  from  various  Indian  tribes  visited  Washington 
during  the  winter,  and  were  addressed  hy  the  President  on  the 
7th  of  January.  We  transcribe  his  remarks  as  n  specimen  of 
his  style  on  such  occanons ;  and  the  reader  will  judge  whether 
its  plain,  direct,  and  unpretending  diction — ^giving  these  wan- 
derers of  the  forest  some  downright  good  advice,  in  a  manner 
only  bearing  sufficient  resemblance  to  their  own  to  avoid 

»  "Sonthem  taste"  on  this  subject  derives  on  illustration  from  the  faet  tliat  r.overner 
Johnflon,  of  Virginia,  as  late  as  l^HS,  in  proclaiming  a  tbanksgiviiiK  for  the  ci  ssatioa  of 
the  recent  tremendoun  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in  that  State,  uned  this  formula :  "I, 
Joseph  JobnaoD,  Qoveraor  of  Virginia,  expVessly  diselaiming  anthoritv  to  reqoire  or 
control,  do  hereby,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  earnestly  re«omin«Bd  that  all,  without 
diftinctinn  of  creed  or  party,  with  one  accord,  unite  in  renderini?  homage  ond  thanks- 

Jriviog  to  (iod  "—ami  to  this  end  he  "  suggested  "  the  15th  day  of  November  be  set  apart 
or  that  purpose. 
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offending  their  untutored  ear8 — is  in  better  or  worse  taste  than 
those  sonorous  imitations  of  Indian  speeches,  garnished  profusely 
with  buried  and  unburicd  hatchets,  war-belts  and  peace-pipes, 
strings  of  white  beads  and  black  beads,  and  other  metapho- 
rical and  allegorical  acceseories,  by  which  "  Indian"  is  so  often 
overdone  in  official  commimicatioiia.   The  President  aaid : 

Brother!^  ntid  frl>  7id*  of  the  MiamU^  Potlawalomi/'.t,  ami  Wecanlx: 

I  receive  with  great  satU&cUoa  the  vuit  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  make 
us  «t  thU  place,  and  I  thank  the  Great  Spirit  who  has  oondacted  you  to  us  in  beftlth 
and  eaftty.  It  is  well  that  fHende  should  sometiiDea  meeti  open  their  nUnda  mntn- 
ally,  and  renew  the  chain  of  afTection.  Hade  bj  the  aame  Great  Spirit,  and  living 
in  the  mme  land  with  our  Itrothors.  the  red  men,  we  consider  onr«olvos  ;i.s  of  the 
same  family  ;  we  wLsIj  to  live  wiili  them  as  one  ffcople,  and  to  clari.^li  thuir  interests 
our  owu.  The  cvihi  whicli  of  necessity  encouipaHd  the  life  of  muu  arc  tnifficicutly 
naneroat.  Why  shonld  we  add  to  them  bj  roliintarily  diitreeaing  and  deatrojing 
one  another?  Peace,  brother*,  la  better  than  war.  In  a  long  and  bloody  war,  we 
lo?e  many  friends,  and  gain  nothing.  Let  us  then  live  in  peace  and  friendship  to- 
gether, doinpr  to  each  other  all  the  good  we  can.  The  wise  and  ^'orid  on  Vxjth  sidt'S 
desire  this,  and  we  must  take  care  that  the  foolish  and  wicked  among  ua  hhall  not 
pceveitl  it.  On  our  part,  we  ahaU  endeaTor  In  all  thinge  to  be  Jnat  and  generont  to- 
wards yon,  and  to  aid  yon  In  neethag  those  difflcolties  which  a  change  of  cirenm* 
stances  is  brinj^ing  on.  We  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  see  your  people  become  dis- 
posed to  cultivate  tlic  earth,  to  raise  herds  of  the  useful  animals,  mid  to  spin  and 
weaTe,  for  your  food  and  clotliiug.  These  rciiources  are  certain  ;  they  will  never  dis- 
appoint yuu  :  while  those  of  hunting  may  fail,  and  expose  your  women  and  children 
to  the  miseries  of  hunger  and  coM.  We  will  with  pleasnre  (tarnish  you  with  Imple- 
Dent;!  for  the  most  neccssarj  arts,  and  with  persons  iriiomay  Instmet  yon  bow  to 
make  and  u^e  them. 

I  consider  it  a-s  fortunate  that  you  have  made  your  visit  at  this  fiino.  wlion  our 
wise  men  from  the  sixteen  States  are  collected  together  in  council,  wito  being 
equally  disposed  to  befriend  yoo,  can  strengthen  our  hands  in  the  good  we  all  wish 
to  tender  you. 

The  sseveral  matters  you  opened  fo  ns  in  your  «pooch  tho  other  day,  and  tlio^e  on 
which  you  have  i^ince  convpr.sed  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  liavo  been  duly  con-ii- 
dered  by  us.  lie  will  now  deliver  answers,  and  you  are  to  consider  what  he  ^ys,  as 
if  mid  by  myself,  and  that  what  we  promise  we  shall  fidthftdly  perform. 


To  Kama  Jxvrmoii  Bpm 

WassnMros',  Jfiir.  1^ 

Mt  tert  pear  Maru: 

I  observed  to  you  some  time  ago  that,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  I  should 
be  able  to  write  to  yon  but  seldom ;  and  so  it  has  turned  out  Tours  of  Jan.  24 1 
rseslved  in  doe  time^  after  which  Mr.  Bppea^s  letter  of  Feb.  1  and  2  confirmed  to 
nie  the  newf,  alwuys  wolcome,  of  yours  and  Francis's  hoaltli.  Pincp  this  I  have  no 
news  of  jou.    I      with  great  concern  (hat  I  am  not  to  have  tho  pleasure  of  meet- 
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ing  yoii  in  Albpinarif*  in  the  spring.  I  had  entertained  tlic  liopr  Mr.  KppeP  and 
yourself  would  hare  paased  the  sununer  there,  and  being  there,  that  the  two  tarniliei 
could  b«T6  comt  UtgtQuut  mi  a  vUk  ben.  I  otaeire  your  voloctiJiM  ftt  the  idea  of 
that  tridt,  bat  for  your  own  happinefls  mint  adrise  yoa  to  got  the  bettor  of  it.  I 
think  I  discover  in  yon  a  willingnon  to  withdraw  from  society  more  than  is  prudent. 
I  am  conrincetl  onr  own  liappincsa  reqnires  that  we  should  continno  to  mix  with  the 
world,  and  to  keep  pace  wiili  it  as  it  goes;  and  that  every  person  who  retires  Irom 
free  communication  with  it  ia  severely  puniahed  afterwards  by  the  state  of  mind  into 
whioh  he  gets,  and  whiob  can  only  bo  prevented  by  feeding  our  oodeble  prindplea. 
I  can  epoAk  tnm  experience  on  this  •n^foet.  ¥tom  1798  to  1797  I  retnalned  closely 
at  bone,  Haw  none  but  tho«c  who  came  there,  and  at  length  became  very  oensible 
of  the  ill  eftV'ct  it  had  upon  my  own  mind,  and  of  ita  direct  and  irre.«wtible  tendency 
to  render  uie  uutit  for  society  and  uneasy  when  necessarily  engaged  in  iu  I  felt 
enough  of  the  eflieet  <^  witbdrawteg  from  the  worid  then,  to  fee  that  it  led  to  an 
antt^oeial  and  mlmntbroplo  itate  of  mind,  whieb  leTordy  pudihee  him  who  i^vee 
into  it;  and  it  will  be  a  loi^son  I  nhall  never  forget  as  to  myadf.  I  em  certain  yon 
would  be  pleased  with  the  state  of  society  here,  and  that  after  the  first  momenL<»  you 
would  feel  happy  in  having  made  the  experiment.  I  take  for  granted  your  sister 
will  come  immediately  after  my  spring  viilt  to  Monticello,  and  I  ahould  have  thought 
it  agreeable  to  both  that  yonr  first  virit  sbovid  bo  made  together.  In  that  case, 
yuur  hv<t  \v  ;iy  w  ould  be  to  come  direct  from  the  Hundred,  by  New  Castle  and  Todd's 
to  I'orl  Royal,  where  I  could  .send  a  light  coaeliec  to  meet  you,  and  cro.-<«ing 
Potomac  ut  Boyd's  Hole,  you  would  come  up  by  Sam  Carr's  to  this  place.  I  sup- 
pose it  60  miles  from  Port  Royal  to  this  place  by  that  route,  whereas  it  would  be  86 
to  come  from  Fort  Royal  vp  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  IVedeilcksbnig  and  Alei- 
andria.  However,  if  the  spring  visit  cannot  be  effected^  then  I  shall  not  relinqoish 
yoor  promi.'O  to  come  in  the  fall ;  of  conr«e,  at  our  meeting  at  Monticello  in  that 
8ea.<?on  we  can  arrange  it.  In  tlie  irieantiine,  should  the  pottlement  take  place  which 
I  expect  between  Mr.  Wayles's  uud  Mr.  Sktlion's  executors,  and  Eppingion  be  the 
place,  I  shall  rely  on  paiising  some  time  with  yon  there.  Bnt  in  what  month  I  know 
not;  probably  towards  nridsomroer.  I  hardly  think  Congress  will  rise  tOl  late  in 
April.  My  trip  to  Monticello  will  be  about  a  fortnight  after  they  rise,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  stay  there  more  than  a  fortnight.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  an 
during  the  period  of  your  being  a  nurse  I  am  always  afraid  of  your  continuing  in 
health.  1  hope  Mr.  Eppes  and  yourself  wUl  so  make  yonr  calculations  as  to  leave 
the  Hundred  by  the  b^j^nning  of  July  at  least  Ton  should  never  trust  yourselves 
in  the  lower  country  later  than  thai  I  shall  pa?^  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember at  Monticello,  where  I  hope  wo  shall  all  lie  reunited.  Continue  to  love  me, 
my  dear,  as  I  do  you,  and  be  assured  that  my  happiness  depends  on  yoor  aflfectioos 
and  happiness.   I  embrace  you  with  all  my  love. 


1  wrote,  my  ever  dear  Maria,  to  Mr.  Eppes  and  yourself  on  the  3d  in.otnnt,  since 
which  I  have  received  Mr.  Eppes's  letter  of  the  lltb,  informing  me  all  were  welL  I 
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hope  you  continue  so.    A  letter  of  the  20th  from  Mr.  Raiulolph  informed  me  all 
wew  well  at  EdgehiU.    Mr.  Randolph,  allured  by  th.c  immensely  profitable  onltttM 
of  cotton,  had  come  to  a  re«oladoa  to  go  to  the  MlnlBmppi  territory,  and  there  por- 
ludo  and  eotabliah  «11  his  negroee  in  that  ooltiue.  The  dtotance,  1 ,500  miles, 
of  which  600  a«e  thiongh  an  uninhabited  country,  the  weakness  of  that  Bettloracnt, 
not  more  tli.nn  K'to  riicn.  with  a  population  of  blacks  equal  to  thoir  own,  and  Bur-' 
rounded  bj  8,<"Mt  Choctaw  warriors,  and  the  8oil  and  conuuorciul  position,  more* 
over,  not  equal  to  Georgia  for  the  same  culture,  bae  At  length  balanced  his  deter> 
nination  in  favor  of  Georgia,  dlstau  only  about  470  or  480  miteo  fkt>m  EdgehiU. 
The  plan  la  now  arranged  as  follows :  Congress  will  riae  fron  the  1 5th  to  the  20th 
of  April    I  shall  be  at  Montic.  llo  within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  ihoy  rise.  Mr. 
Bandol[)h  then  pocs  to  Georgia  to  make  a  purchase  of  lands,  and  Martha  and  the 
family  conie  back  with  me  and  stay  till  his  return,  which  probably  will  not  be  till 
the  latter  part  of  July,  when  I  ihall  be  going  on  to  IfooUodlo  for  the  montha  of 
Angnat  and  September.  I  eanaot  help  hoping  that  while  your  sister  is  here  you  will 
take  a  run,  if  It  be  but  for  a  short  time,  to  corae  and  sec  m.    I  havo  iminin  d  far- 
ther into  the  best  route  for  you,  and  it  is  o<'rt:iiiily  by  Port  Royal,  an^l  to  cru!*^  over 
from  Boyd's  Hole,  or  Bomewhere  near  it,  to  Naugcuuy.    You  by  this  meana  save  30 
miles,  and  have,  the  whole  of  the  way,  the  Aneat  road  Imaginable,  whereu  that  from 
lyederiokabnrg  by  Dnmfriea  and  Alexandria  ia  the  wont  in  the  world.  Will  Mr. 
Eppes  not  have  curiorf^  to  go  up  to  his  plantation  in  Albemarle  the  firet  or  second 
week  of  May  ?  There  we  could  settle  everything,  and  he  will  hear  moro  ot'  the  Georgia 
expedition.    I  inclose  you  two  medals,  one  for  yourself,  the  other,  with  my  best 
siTections,  for  Mrs.  Eppes.    They  are  taken  from  Hoq4on*a  boat    Preaent  me 
aftetionately  to  Mr.  i^pei,  and  be  aimed  of  my  tendereit  lore. 

T^  Jxrvnaov. 


To  Maria  JamRsoN  EppeSw 

WAaanoMn,  May  1, 1801. 

Mt  dear  Maria  : 

I  reoeWed  yesterday  yonra  of  April  21,  bringing  me  the  weloome  newa  that 

yon  are  all  well  I  wrote  two  or  three  days  ago  to  Mr.  Eppes,  to  int'orni  him  that 
Congress  would  ri«e  the  flay  after  to-morrow ;  that  on  the  6th  I  i^houUl  st-t  out  for 
Monticello,  where  I  should  stay  a  fortnight,  and  had  some  hopes  of  meeting  hira 
there.  It  is  even  possible  that  Congress  may  rise  to-day,  which  makes  me  so  full 
of  badnete  tliat  I  haTo  barely  time  to  repeat  to  yon  the  above  Information.  I  deem 
1Mb  neeeaaary  because  I  directed  the  other  letter  to  City  Point,  whereas*  I  find  you 
tie  at  Eppington.  I  send  by  Dr.  Logan,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Richmond, 
Fome  hooks  for  ron,  which  I  imagine  you  will  find  means  of  gottini:  from  thence. 
Mrs.  Eppcs's  spectacles  I  will  carry  with  me  to  Monticello.  Dr.  Wt»lkcr  was  here, 
but  did  not  caU  on  me,  or  I  ahonld  haTO  aent  them  to  her  by  him.  The  want  of 
horma  ihan  not  prevent  your  paying  na  a  Tlalt,  long  or  abort,  while  yonr  liater  la 
here,  as  I  can  hire  a  good  ooachee  here  to  go  for  yon  to  the  Hundred,  on  any  day 
that  shall  be  agreed  on.  Your  sister  will  corae  in  the  same  way.  Prr^^ent  my 
aff(  ctioD!4  to  Mr.  Eppes,  father  and  sod,  Mrs.  Eppes  and  family,  and  accept  my  con- 
stat and  tendereat  tove. 

Th.  Jamaaoa. 
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Intelligence  of  the  cession  of  Lnnisiana  and  the  Fl()ii<las  hy 
Spain  to  France  reached  the  United  States.  Tlic  important 
chances  this  event  caused  in  our  own  foreign  relations,  and  the 
new  and  decisive  line  of  policy  it  at  once  suggested  to  the  Pre- 
sident, should  be  given  in  his  own  words.  lie  wrote  Mr.  Liv- 
iogstOD,  the  Americau  Minister  in  France,  April  IStli,  1802: 

*'The  cession  of  Looisiana  and  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to  Franco,  works  most 
sorely  on  the  United  States.  Oo  thU  subject  the  Secretary  of  State  has  written  to 
70a  fallj,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  raenrring  to  il  penonaDy,  m  deep  is  the  imprearfoii 
it  maket  on  my  ndnd.  It  completely  revetsM  all  the  pofitical  lektions  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  form  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  course.  Of  all  natiotii«,  of 
any  consideration,  France  i?  the  one  wliicli,  hitli<^rto,  has  ofllered  the  fewest  points 
on  which  we  could  have  any  conflict  of  right,  and  (he  most  points  of  a  communion 
of  interests.  From  these  causes,  we  have  ever  looked  to  her  as  om*  natural  yWend^ 
aa  one  with  which  we  never  eoald  faaTC  an  occasion  of  diAwence.  Her  growth, 
therefore,  we  viewed  aa  our  own — her  miafortones  ours.  There  la  on  the  ^lobe  one 
single  s])Of,  tlio  po«!«of.'»or  of  which  is  our  natnrnl  an<l  habitual  enemy.  It  in  Now 
Orlean?,  through  which  tlie  produce  of  three-eighths  of  our  territory  nui^t  pass  to 
market,  and  from  its  fertility  it  will  ere  long  yield  more  than  half  of  our  whole  pro- 
duce, and  contain  more  than  half  of  our  inhabitanta.  France,  phutog  herself  in 
that  door,  assumes  to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance.  Spain  might  have  reuined  it 
quietly  for  years.  Her  pacific  dispositions,  her  feeble  state,  would  induce  her  to  in- 
crease our  facilities  there,  so  that  iicr  possossion  of  the  place  wouUl  be  hardly  felt 
by  us,  and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  long  before  some  circumstance  might  arise, 
which  might  make  the  cession  of  it  to  as  the  price  of  something  of  mot^  worth  to 
her.  Not  so  can  it  ever  be  In  the  hands  of  Francs :  tim  hnpctuosity  of  her  temper, 
the  energy  and  restlessness  of  her  character,  placed  in  a  pc^t  of  eternal  friction 
with  us,  and  our  characti  r,  whicli,  thoutrh  quiet  and  lovincr  iieace  and  the  pursuit  ot 
wealth,  is  high-minded,  despi^iug  wealth  in  competition  with  insult  or  iigury,  cuter- 
primng  and  energetic  as  any  nation  on  earth;  these  cirenmstsnces  render  it  im- 
posdble  that  France  and  the  Uidted  States  can  continue  long  fUends,  when  tbej 
meet  in  so  irritable  a  position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  blind  if  they  do  not 
?oc  thii  ;  iuid  we  must  be  very  improvident  if  we  do  not  begin  to  maiie  arrange- 
ments on  that  hypothesis.  Tlie  day  that  France  takes  posseission  of  >'ew  Orly>ans, 
iixea  the  sentence  which  is  to  restrain  her  forever  within  her  low-water  mark.  It 
seals  the  union  of  two  nations,  who,  in  conjunction,  can  maintdn  excludve  posses- 
sion of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment  we  must  marry  omx-lves  to  the  British  fleet 
and  nation.  We  must  tuni  all  our  attentions  to  a  maritime  force,  for  which  our  re- 
BOurces  phicc  us  on  very  high  ground:  and  having  formed  and  connected  together  a 
power  which  may  render  reinforcement  of  her  .settlemeuLs  here  impossible  to  Frauce, 
moke  the  first  cannon  which  shall  be  fired  in  Europe  the  signal  for  tearing  up  any  set- 
tlement she  may  haTO  made,  and  fi>r  holding  the  two  continents  of  America  in  seques- 
tration for  the  common  purposes  of  the  United  British  and  American  nations.  This 
ia  not  a  state  of  things  we  seek  or  desire.  It  is  one  which  this  measure,  if  adopted 
by  France,  forces  on  us,  as  necchsarily  as  any  other  cause,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
brings  on  its  necmary  effect.  It  is  not  from  a  fear  of  France  that  we  deprecate  this 
measure  proposed  hj  her.  For  however  greater  her  force  is  than  ours,  compared  in 
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the  abstract,  it  in  nothiiif!;  in  comparison  of  onr-!,  when  to  be  exerted  on  our  onil. 
But  it  i.-i  iVoui  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  uud  a  firm  ]M'r.sim.«i<»n,  tlial  bound  to  France 
hj  the  interests  and  the  strong  sjrmpathics  still  existing  in  the  intud^  of  our  citizen.'^, 
and  holding  reUtlre  pofiUona  which  insure  tbdr  eonUniuuBoe,  we  are  secure  of  » 
kmg  ooone  of  peaeew  Whereu,  the  ehenge  of  friendHi  which  will  he  rendered  ne* 
ceasarj  if  Fkmnee  changes  that  position^  emliarks  un  neces<)aril y  a«  a  belligerent  power  • 
in  the  fir:*t  war  of  Enrofic.  In  that  ca}»c,  France  will  have  held  possos.-^ion  of  New 
Orlenu^i  duriug  the  iuterrul  of  a  peace,  long  Or  short,  at  the  ead  of  which  it  will  be 
wrested  ft*oni  her.  Will  this  ahort^ved  poasearion  have  been  an  equivalent  to  her 
for  the  transfer  of  aoch  a  wdght  into  the  scale  of  her  enemy  ?  Will  not  <he  anal* 
ganation  of  a  joung,  thrinng  nation,  continue  to  that  enemj  the  health  and  foree 
which  are  at  present  so  evidently  on  the  decline?  And  will  a  few  years'  possession 
of  New  Orleans  a<l>i  '  {ualiy  to  tho  strength  of  France?  She  may  say  she  needs 
LouisiAna  for  the  t-upply  of  her  West  Indies.  She  does  not  need  it  in  time  of  peace, 
and  in  war  she  could  not  depend  on  them,  because  they  would  be  so  earily  inter- 
ceptt'd.  I  should  suppose  that  aQ  these  considera!io!w  might,  in  some  proper  form,  be 
brought  into  view  of  the  government  of  France.  Thnu<.'!i  stated  by  uh,  it  f"ii:ht  not 
to  give  offence  ;  becau.'ie  we  do  not  bring  them  forward  as  a  menace,  but  as  conse- 
quences not  controllable  by  us,  but  IneTitable  from  the  course  of  things.  We  men 
tion  them,  not  as  things  which  wo  deriro  by  any  means,  bnt  as  thinga  we  deprecate ; 
and  we  beseech  a  friend  to  loolc  forward  and  to  prevent  them  for  our  common 
interest.''.  • 

"If  France  considerft  Louisiana,  however,  as  indis<pensable  for  her  views,  she  might 
periiaps  be  willing  to  look  about  for  arrangements  which  might  reconcile  .t  to  our 
Interests.  If  anything  could  do  this,  It  would  bo  the  ceding  to  ns  the  island  of  New 
Orleans  and  tho  Floridas.  This  would  certainly,  in  a  great  degree,  remove  the 
causes  of  jarring  and  irritation  between  n«,  and  perhaps  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
might  produce  other  means  of  making  tho  measure  y)ermanently  eoiiciliatorv  to  our 
interests  and  friendships.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  tak> 
lag  Immeifiato  measures  for  coontemdling  such  an  operation  by  arrangements  In 
another  quarter.  But  sUU  we  should  contf  der  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  as  no 
equivaletit  for  the  risk  of  a  quarrel  with  France,  produced  by  her  Tidnage. 

"I  have  iK>  doubt  you  have  urged  these  consldemtions,  on  every  prop^'r  occa- 
sion, with  the  government  where  you  are.  They  are  such  aa  must  have  etTcct,  if 
yon  can  find  means  of  producing  thorough  reflection  on  them  by  that  gorerqment. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  the  troops  sent  to  St.  Domingo,  were  to  proceed  to  Louisiana 
after  finishing  their  work  in  that  island.  If  tliis  were  the  arrangement,  it  wilt  give 
yon  time  to  return  again  and  again  to  the  eharire.  For  tho  conqupst  of  St.  Domingo 
will  not  be  a  pbort  work.  It  will  take  consitlcrable  time,  and  wear  down  a  great 
number  of  soldiers.  Every  eye  in  the  United  Sutea  is  now  fixed  on  the  affairs  of 
Lovisiaaa.  Perhaps  nothing  sinoe  the  Rerolutlonary  War,  has  produced  mora  un- 
essy  sensations  through  the  body  of  the  nation.  Notwithstanding  temporary  bick- 
erings have  taken  ttlace  with  France,  she  has  ^fiIl  a  «frf)ng  hold  on  the  affections  of 
our  citizens  geiieraUy.  I  have  thought  it  not  aiiiis^,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the 
letters  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  write  you  this  private  one,  to  impress  you  with 
the  importance  we  tM<  to  this  traaiaetion.** 

This  letter  wai  to  be  sent  hj  M.  de  Nemonn,  who  was  about 
to  proeeed  ftom  the  TTidted  States  to  France.  Not  calling  for 
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it,  til©  President  forwarded  it  to  him  open ;  requesting  hiin  to 
possess  himself  thoroughly  of  its  contents,  and  then  seal  it  His 
object  was  thns  explained : 

**  I  wish  jou  to  be  possesficd  of  the  subject,  because  you  may  be  able  to  impress 
uo  tba  gOTenunent  of  France  the  ineTitable  coDseqnenees  of  their  taking  possMsion 
of  Lonieieiie ;  end  though,  as  I  here  mention,  the  eeaston  of  New  Orlmuis  and  the 

Flondas  to  «s  would  be  a  palliation,  yet  I  believe  it  would  be  no  nmro,  nu<]  that  tliis 
measure  will  coPt  Franco,  aud  perhaps  not  very  long  henoo,  a  war  whu  li  will  anni- 
hilate her  on  the  oceau,  and  place  that  element  under  the  despoli^im  of  twu  nation;*, 
which  I  am  not  reecmcUed  to  the  more  becanae  my  own  would  be  one  of  them.  Add 
to  this  the  excluaive  appropriation  of  both  continents  of  America  as  a  consequence. 
I  wish  the  present  order  of  things  to  continue,  and  with  a  riew  to  this  I  Talue  highly 
a  state  of  friendship  between  France  and  U3.  You  know  too  well  how  sincere  I  have 
ever  been  in  these  dispositions  to  doubt  them.  You  know,  too,  bow  much  I  value 
peace,  and  how  onwttlingly  I  should  see  any  cTent  take  place  whidi  would  render 
war  a  neoeesarr  resource ;  and  that  all  our  morementa  should  obange  thdr  dianc- 
ter  and  object.  I  am  thus  open  with  you,  because  I  trust  that  you  will  have  it  i:i 
your  power  to  impress  on  that  {»ovomnient  con)*i(l('rations,  in  the  «ralo  airain«t  whi^  ?i 
the  possession  of  Loui.siaiia  is  nothing.  In  Europe,  nothitig  but  Europe  is  seen,  or 
supposed  to  have  any  right  iu  the  aflkirs  of  nations ;  but  this  little  event,  of  France's 
poflflceing  herself  of  Louisiana,  which  is  thrown  in  aa  nothing,  as  a  mere  make-' 
weight  in  the  general  settlement  of  accounts — this  speck  which  now  appears  as  an 
almost  invisible  point  in  the  horizon,  is  the  embryo  of  a  tornado  which  «  ill  burst  <m 
the  countries  on  both  sides  of  tlu-  Atlantic,  and  involve  in  its  effects  their  highest 
destinies.  That  it  may  yet  be  avoided  is  my  sincere  prayer;  and  if  you  can  be  the 
means  of  infomdng  the  wisdom  of  Bonaparte  of  all  Ita  consequences,  you  have 
deserred  well  of  both  countries.  Peace  and  abaUnencefrom  European  intMfereaeea 
are  our  objects,  and  so  will  continue  while  the  present  order  of  things  In  America 
remains  uninterrupted." 

This  was  a  bold  experiment  on  the  rnlcr  of  France — the 
first  general  and  one  of  the  least  timid  statesmen  and  diploma- 
tists of  modern  times ! 

The  morality  of  the  President's  attitude  rests  on  the  basis  of 
necessity — the  right  to  do  that  which  is  iiidis]Hnisiib]e  to  self- 
preservation.  The  practical  consequences  involved  were  the 
same  in  a  single  point — so  far  as  Louisiana  was  concerned — as 
those  conteniplatcMl  in  Hamilton's  Miranda  scheme.'  But  the 
latter  made  conquest  its  primary  object,  and  it  proposed  to  fall 
upon  another  power  because  it  was  weak  and  defenceless,  not 
because  it  was  dangerously  strong.  It  indeed  made  some  late 
show  of  actiDg  for  tlie  purpose  of  guarding  against  precisely 

*  That  K  supposing  him  to  have  Intended  to  annex  this  territory  to  the  United  States, 
as  he  soroetimcH  hinteo,  and  not  to  form  ttlnto  a  asparale  kingdom  as  propeaed  htiegMd 

to  South  America. 
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what  now  had  taken  place,'  but  if  we  should  apsnme  this  to  be  a 
gincere  ground  of  action,  it  would  only  have  put  our  country  in 
the  posture  of  plundering  a  weak  neighbor  to  prevent  a  more 
dangerona  neighbor  from  plundering  it — doing  a  moral  wrong 
in  anticipation,  for  fear  some  other  power  might  do  that  moral 
wrong.  Tliis  would  be  a  plea  on  which  nations  or  individuaU 
could  always  found  a  right  to  rob  the  weaker. 

But  when  France  actually  obtained  a  title  to  these  contigaous 
provinces,  and  propoeed  to  make  herself  our  neighbor,  she  volun- 
tarily, and  by  no  fault  of  ours,  practicallj  commenced  a  step 
which  all  Americana  agreed  in  considering  fraught  with  the 
extremest  danger  to  our  country.  Even  then  we  did  not 
attempt  secretly  to  form  confederacies  to  wrest  her  properlT' 
from  her.  We  went  to  her  frankly  and  told  her  our  views. 
We  went  boldly  to  the  then  strongest  nation  on  earth,  and 
informed  her  if  she  persisted  in  colonising  at  a  point  which  gave 
her  the  key  of  our  western  possessions,  she  must  prepare  for 
war  with  ns  and  such  friends  as  we  could  secure  to  our  alliance. 
And  neither  was  this  made  the  alternative  of  her  yielding  up 
anything  that  belonged  to  her  without  a  rightful  equivalent.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  onr  Cabinet,  the  moment  it  was  found 
fVance  would  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  parting  from  her  newly 
acquired  possessions,  to  offer  her  far  more  for  them  than  they  had 
cost  her.  Our  Cabinet  might  or  might  not  judge  correctly  of 
our  danger.  But  there  was  nothing  dishonorable  or  immoral  in 
its  conduct.  There  was  nothing  which  required  a  covering  of 
fiJse  pretences  to  deceive  our  people  or  to  draw  them  into  a 
war  on  fictitious  grounds,  when,  had  they  known  them,  thej 
would  have  abhorred  the  true  ones.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
transaction,  or  in  any  of  its  connections,  which  would  require 
them  to  be  forgotten  or  disavowed  by  chief  actors  within  that 
brief  period  in  which  ordinary  memories  preserve  transactions  of 
veiy  secondary  importance. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  deny,  however,  that  the  President b 
letter  to  Livingston  showed  high  diplomatic  skill — ^that  it  made 
tbe  most  of  the  circnmstances — ^that  it  was  a  shrewd  and  singu- 

>  W«  do  Botf  boweTcr,  Ind  thig  throws  fiDrwsrd  orlffaiallT,      w  a  prfaM  mtAh% 

>>otwopn  the  principal  an'l  confidential •ctors.  It  wafl  aftorwaras  introdnced  M  M  eraut 
to  Qiembers  of  Congreiid  whea  prepuraUoDs  for  ezecuUas  Uie  sclieme  wera  ukad  from 
thatbodf. 
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larly  daring  etiort  to  heat  the  Frencli  Consul  at  a  iraiiio  he  was 
liimself  very  fond  of  playing  towards  other  nations.  The  fur- 
ther chances  of  the  game — the  skill  of  the  ])layei-s — the  end 
which  tests  the  wisdom  of  the  begiuuiiig — are  to  be  liereafter 
recorded. 

]5etore  the  close  of  Congress,  General  Hamilton  resorted  to 
his  old  practice  of  drawing  up  a  plan,  or  programme  of  action, 
for  his  party.  It  was  dated  April,  1802,  and  addressed  to 
Bayard.  It  is  worth  the  study  of  those  who  feel  interested  in 
the  inquiry  whether  he  was  a  prof  iithI  and  wise  statesman, 
understanding  men,  and  especially  nudorstaoding  his  own  cotui- 
trymen,  and  was  borne  down  only  by  an  overwholming  tide 
of  circumstances  which  no  sagacity  could  foresee  or  resist ;  or 
whether  he  was  that  visionary  projector"  we  have  seen  him 
so  recently  pronouncing  the  President— as  much  of  an  "  exotic" 
in  American  atfairs  as  he  sometimes  suspected  himself  of  being ^ 
and  as  John  Adams  always  declared  him  to  be. 

We  present  the  material  parts  of  the  plan : 

"  Notliing  is  more  fallacious  than  to  expect  to  produce  any  valuable  or  pcrma* 
nent  results  ia  political  projects  bj  relying  merely  on  the  reason  of  men.  Men  are 
niher  reamning  thmn  reMonable  airfiii«I%  for  tiM  most  part  governed  bj  the  impolae 
of  passion.  This  is  a  truth  well  understood  by  our  adTenariet,  who  have  pfaetlaed 
upon  it  witli  1)0  puiall  benefit  to  their  cause,  for  at  the  very  moment  thvy  nro  mlo- 
giziiifr  tlio  reason  of  men,  and  profefising  to  appenl  only  to  that  facuhy,  they  are 
courting  titc  ^trongc^it  and  most  active  patision  of  the  human  heart— ra/ii^y/ 

"  It  ia  no  less  true,  that  the  Pederaliata  seem  not  to  have  attended  to  the  Iket 
suiBciently ;  and  that  they  erred  In  relying  so  much  on  the  rectitude  and  utility  of 
their  measures  as  to  have  neglected  the  cultivation  of  popular  favor,  by  fair  and 
justifiable  expedients.  The  observation  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  uic  to  indi- 
viduulM  with  whom  I  particularly  conversed,  and  expedients  suggested  for  gaining 
gooil  w^ni,  which  were  never  adopted.  Uulvekilj,  however,  for  us,  in  the  competi* 
tlou  for  the  passions  of  the  people,  our  opponents  have  great  advantages  over  at| 
for  the  plain  reason  that  the  vicious  arc  far  more  active  than  the  good  passions; 
and  that,  to  win  the  latter  to  our  side,  we  must  renounce  our  principles  and  our 
objects,  and  unite  in  corrupting  public  opinion,  till  it  becomes  lit  for  nothing  hut 
nriseluef.  Yet,  unless  we  can  contrive  to  take  hold  of,  and  cany  along  with  us,  some 
strong  feelings  of  the  ndnd,  we  shall  In  vain  caledate  upon  any  substantial  or  dura- 
ble results.  Whatever  plan  we  may  adopt,  to  be  successftd,  must  be  founded  on 
the  trulli  of  this  proposition.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to  give  it  full 
effect;  e>|>ocially  not  without  some  deviations  from  what,  on  other  occasions,  we  have 
maintained  to  be  rigliL  But  in  determining  upon  the  propriety  of  the  deviations, 
we  most  oondder  whether  U  bo  possible  fiw  ua  to  sueeeed,  without,  In  some  degree^ 

<  Letler  to  Xonls,  February  37th,  1809,  already  quoted. 
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employing  the  weapons  which  have  boon  employed  against  us,  and  whether  the 
actual  t^t.itc  and  future  prospect  of  things  be  not  such  a.M  to  justify  the  reciprocal 

of  itiem.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  do  not  mean  to  countenance  the  imitatioo 
of  things  intrinaeallj  unworthy,  but  onlj  of  looh  aa  nay  he  denominated  irregular ; 
•noli  aa,  in  a  tooiid  and  stabla  ordtr  of  thingt,  ought  not  to  eztst.  N^thor  are  yon 
to  infer  that  any  revolutionary  result  is  contemplated.  In  my  opinion,  the  prcMOt 
Constitution  \s  the  sluudard  to  which  we  arc  to  cling.  Under  its  banners,  botui  fide, 
must  we  combat  our  political  foea,  rejecting  all  changes  but  Uirough  the  chauuel 
Itiietf  profidw  for  mendneBti.  By  tbata  genenl  vltwa  of  the  Mljeot  bavo 
my  refleotiODS  been  guided.  I  now  <rfn»r  yon  the  outline  of  the  plan  wbidb  tiiey 
hare  suggested.  Let  an  association  be  formed  to  Im  denominated  *The  Christian 
Constitutional  Society.'    Its  objects  to  be — 

"  Iflt.  The  support  of  the  Christian  religion. 

**  2d.  The  support  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statei. 

**  its  ergam»9tion  .* 

**  1st.  A  wttodH,  eonsisting  of  n  president  and  Iwelve  memben»  of  whom  tvar 

and  the  president  to  be  a  quorum. 

" 'Jd.  A  sub-direotin?  council  in  each  State,  consisting  of  a  vice-president  and 
twelve  members,  of  whow  four,  with  the  vice*presideat,  to  be  a  quorum;  and 

**  8d.  As  many  branebes  in  eadi  State  as  looal  drodnstanoee  may  pendt  to  be 
fbtmed  by  the  sub-directing  connelL 

**Tbe  meeting  at  Washington  to  nominate  the  president  and  vice,  together  with 
foar  members  of  each  of  the  ooundls^  who  are  to  complete  thdr  own  numben 
reapecUvely. 

'*  Itt  meant : 

1st.  The  diffusion  of  iuforination.  For  this  purpose  not  only  the  newspapers 
but  pamphlets  moat  be  largely  employed ;  and  to  do  this  a  fund  moot  be  ereated; 
Are  d<rilave  ennnally,  fbr  eight  yean,  to  be  contributed  by  each  member  who  can 

really  afford  it  (taking  care  not  to  burden  the  less  able  brethren),  may  afford  a  com« 
peteut  sum  for  a  compotcnt  term.  It  is  essential  to  be  able  to  dijiscminate  pratit 
useful  publications.  Wherever  it  can  be  done,  and  there  is  a  press,  clubs  should  be 
formed,  to  meet  onoe  %  week,  tend  the  newspapers,  and  prepare  essays,  para* 
graphs,  etc. 

**  2d.  The  use  of  aU  lawfbl  means  in  concert  to  promote  the  election  of  jU  men  ; 
afively  oorrespondmce  must  be  kept  up  between  the  different  societies. 

**3d.  The  promoting  of  institutiouii  of  a  charitable  and  useful  nature  in  the 
management  <tf  Federalists.  The  populous  cities  ought  particularly  to  be  attended 
to ;  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  institute  in  such  pboee— 1st,  societies  for  the  relief 
of  emigrants ;  2d,  academies,  each  with  one  professor,  for  instructing  the  different 
of  mcM  hHui-  -;  in  iXw  prinoiples  of  mechanics  and  the  elements  of  chemistry. 
The  cities  have  been  employed  by  the  Jacobins  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  country; 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  an  alarming  fact,  that  while  the  question  of  Presidential 
election  was  pending  hi  the  House  of  BepresenUtiTes,  parties  were  organlahig  in 
iereral  of  the  cities,  m  the  event  of  there  being  no  eleotlon,  to  out  off  the  leading 

Federalists  and  H*>i/('  the  government. 

"Tlic  foregoing  to  be  the  principal  engine,  and  in  addition,  let  measures  be 
tdopted  to  bring  ns  soon  as  possible  the  repeal  of  the  judiciary  law  before  the 
Supreme  Court;  afWrwards,  if  not  before,  let  aa  many  legisbituffea  aa  can  be  pra- 
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Tailed  upoo,  instruct  their  senators  to  endeavor  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  repoaliag 
law.  The  body  of  New  England,  speaking  the  auiie  language,  will  give  a  powerfbl 
impalie.  In  Coagren,  our  Mends  lo  pnpim  Btlle,  to  agree  eordially  to  all  good 
meaaurei,  and  to  resist  and  expoie  all  bad.  This  is  a  general  sketch  of  what 
has  occurred  to  me.  It  is  at  the  eerrioe  of  my  friends  for  ao  much  aa  it  may  be 
worth." 

General  Hamilton  was  even  more  unsncoesefiil  when  he 
attempted  to  secnre  the  sweet  voices"  of  the  multitude  by 
caresses,  than  when  he  acted  the  natural  and  yjgorous  part  of 
Coriolanus. 

The  passages  In  which  he  assures  one  of  the  most  intimate 
and  confidential  of  his  political  correspondents  that  now  no 
revolutionary  result"  is  contemplated,  that,  "  in  his  opinion," 
they  must  cling  to  the  Constitution  hmAJide^  and  reject  all 
changes  but  throagh  the  channel  itself  provided  for  amend* 
ments,"  are  very  suggestive. 

This  card-castle  did  not  make  a  favorable  impression  on  a 
man  of  eqnal  ability  and  far  greater  shrewdness  and  knowledge 
of  men.  Bayard  wrote  back  that  the  plan  was  marked  with 
great  innjcnuity,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
a|>j)licable  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  country."  lie  said,  "  they 
had  the  greater  number  of  political  calculators,"  their  opponents 
of  "political  fanatics ;"  that  "  an  attempt  at  association,  organized 
into  dubs,  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists,  would  revive  a  thou- 
sand jt*:\lonsies  and  suspicions  which  now  began  to  slumber;'* 
tliat  they  must  "not  be  too  impatient ;"  that  two  or  three  years, 
without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  "would  render  every  liniiest 
man  in  the  country  their  proselyte;"  and  finally,  tliat  he  had 
"had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  opinions  of  the  Chief 
Justice,"  who  "  considered  the  late  repealing  act  as  operative 
in  depriving  the  judges  of  all  power  derived  under  tlie  act 
repealed,"  the  office  however  still  remaining,  a  "  mere  capacity, 
without  a  new  appointment,  to  receive  and  exercise  any  new 
judicial  powers  which  the  legislature  might  confer."*  And 
thus  dropped  the  extinguisher  on  "  The  Christian  Constitutional 
Society." 

The  President  wrote  Joel  Barlow,  May  3d,  giving  the  poli- 
tical statistics  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  with  frreat  accu- 
racy  and  force.    The  following  sentences  will  show  what  he 

*  nrtottw,  NtHiialltai'i  Worfn^  toL     p.  649. 
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anticipated  from  Judge  JMarshairs  then  Ibrtlicomiog  biographjr 
of  WasUmgton : 

**  JoltD  MwriMll  is  writing  the  lif«  of  <a«iMnl  WatWngtoo  ftom  Ui  papera.  It 

is  intended  to  come  out  jiut  in  time  to  influence  the  next  Preridtontial  eleodon.  It 
is  written,  therefore,  prineipftUy  with  a  view  to  eleetioiieering  pwpoeee.* 

Congress  adjourned  on  tlie  Sd  of  May,  and  on  the  5th  the 
President  set  out  on  a  ^lyint^  visit  home.  He  reached  the 
capital  ajrain  before  the  close  of  tlie  month. 

Ho  wrote  one  of  his  usual  highly  respectful  letters  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  June  19th,  repelling  the  praise  of  the  latter  for  any 
exclusive  agency  in  the  great  political  revolution  wliicli  had  been 
effected — declaring  that  "  no  individual  had  a  right  to  take  any 
great  share  to  himself"  of  its  accomplishment — that  "  our  people 
in  a  body  were  wise" — that  "  tiiose  they  had  assigned  to  the 
direction  of  their  affairs  had  stood  with  a  pretty  even  front — if 
any  one  of  them  had  been  witlidrawn,  many  others,  entirely 
equal,  had  been  ready  to  fill  his  place  with  as  good  abilities." 
Few,  probably,  will  quite  concur  ia  the  accuracy  of  these 
modeet  expresaions. 

To  Mabia  JnrrKRSOX  Eppes,  Bermuda  HcsDRro. 

Xr.  Eppea^B  letter  of  May  11th  ie  the  kst  news  I  have  heard  of  jon.  I  wrote 

lo  him  June  13.  Yotir  sister  has  been  dipuppoiiited  in  her  visit  here  by  the  nipaslca 
breaking  out  in  her  family.  It  U  thercfort'  put  ofT  to  October.  I  propose  to  leave 
this  on  the  21st  inst.,  and  shall  be  at  MunticcUo  on  the  24th  or  27th,  according  to 
the  route  I  take ;  iriiero  I  ahall  hope  to  find  you  on  my  arrivaL  I  ahonhl  very  onioh 
^fmbend  that  were  yon  lo  cootimie  at  the  Hnadred  till  then,  yoaredf,  Xr.  Sppet, 
or  the  little  one,  might  be  prevented  by  the  ^Keeasea  incident  to  the  advancing  sea- 
soo,  from  going  up  at  all.  It  will  therefore  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  your 
leaTing  the  Uoadred  as  soon  as  Mr.  Eppes's  affaire  will  permit.  Mr.  Trist  and  Dr. 
Bache  wiD  both  eel  out  wtthin  a  lew  daye  fbr  the  Xiadflrippi,  with  a  view  to  tenore 
tbdr  ikmiliea  thither  ia  the  fail ;  to  we  ahaU  loae  those  two  lata  aooeeaioiie  to  our 
nel|^horhood.  HowoTer,  in  the  summer  season,  oar  eomplaint  is  not  the  want  of 
iOcietv  ;  ami  in  the  winter  there  can  be  little,  even  among  neighbors.  Dabney  Carr 
was  luairu  d  on  Monday  (28),  and  set  out  yesterday  (ao)  with  his  new  wife  for 
Albemarle,  where  he  will  join  his  mother,  now  keeping  house  at  Dunlora,  till  he  can 
fixUmaelf  inChariottaatriHe,  wliioh  wiUbesoon.  Sam  Oairretnma  decidedly  to  Uvo 
atDvnlora ;  the  marriage  of  tlio  other  dater  to  Dabney  aeems  to  have  effected  this. 
Peter  and  his  wife  are  expected  here  daily  on  their  way  to  Baltimore.  From  this 
sketch  you  may  judge  of  the  Jtato  of  our  nei^'hborliood  when  we  shall  meet  there. 
It  will  be  infinitely  joyful  to  me  to  be  with  you  there,  after  the  longest  separation 
we  IwTe  liad  ibr  ycam  I  ooanl  from  one  meethig  lo  ■mitbor  a«  wo  do  botween 
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port  and  port  at  tea;  and  I  long  for  tlie  moment  witli  the  iame  eanteetoen.  Pre* 
aent  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  let  me  hear  from  jon  iaunedlately.  Be 
aaaored  yourself  of  my  tender  and  nnohangeable  aflbotioiw. 

Tb.  j£rFKA80V. 


To  lUm  JtwwEWKm  Spva. 

Mt  mas  Maua: 

Ky  letter  of  yeeterday  had  hardly  got  out  of  my  hand  when  yonn  of  June 
Slat  and  Mr.  Eppes's  of  the  25th  were  delivered.  I  learn  with  extreme  concern  the 
state  of  your  hcnith  and  that  of  tlio  oltild,  and  am  happy  to  hear  yo«  hare  pot  from 
the  Hundred  to  Eppington,  the  air  of  which  will  aid  your  convalescence,  and  will 
enable  you  to  delay  your  journey  to  Ifonticcllo  tiU  yon  have  recoTcrcd  your  strength 
to  make  the  jonraey  aafo.  With  respect  to  the  nieaalei»  they  began  In  Mr.  Ban* 
dolph's  family  nliout  the  middle  of  June,  and  will  probably  be  a  month  getting 
thrniic'h  the  family  ;  po  tlmt  von  ]\a<]  wlion  you  go,  pass  on  direct  to  Monti- 

cell<»,  not  callini;  at  Edgoiiill.  I  will  immediately  write  to  your  «ister,  aiid  inforin 
her  1  have  adri»ed  jou  to  this.  I  have  not  heard  yet  of  the  disease  having  got  to 
MonticeDo,  but  the  lalereonrae  with  EdgehUl  befa^  honriy,  it  cannot  have  iUled  to 
hare  gone  there  immediately;  and  as  there  are  no  young  children  there  but  BeVa 
and  Sally's,  and  the  disease  is  communicahle  before  a  person  known  thoy  have  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  those  children  have  passed  through  it.  The  children  of  the  planta- 
tion, being  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  can  easily  be  guarded  against.  I  will  write  to 
MontioeDo,  and  direct  that  should  the  nail  boys  or  any  others  hare  it,  they  be 
removed  to  the  plantation  instantly  on  your  anritraL  Lideed,  none  of  them  but 
Bet's  sons  stay  on  the  mountain  :  and  they  will  be  doubtless  through  tt  I  think, 
therefore,  you  may  be  there  in  perfect  pecurity.  It  had  pone  through  the  neigh- 
borhood chiefly  when  I  was  there  in  May ;  so  that  it  has  probably  disappeared. 
Ton  should  make  inquiry  on  the  road  before  you  go  into  any  house,  as  the  diaeaae 
is  now  nnlvenal  throughout  the  State,  and  aU  the  States.  Present  my  most  friendly 
AttAchment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppea.  Tell  the  latter  I  have  had  her  spectacles  these 
6  months,  waiting  for  a  direct  conveyance.  My  best  affections  to  Mr.  Eppea,  if  with 
you,  and  the  family,  and  tender  and  constant  love  to  yourself. 

Th.  JrFFERSOS. 

P.S.  I  have  always  forgotten  to  answer  your  apologies  about  Critta,  which  were 
tery  unnecessary.  I  am  happy  she  has  been  with  you  and  useful  to  you.  At  Monti* 
cello  there  could  be  nothing  for  h«r  to  do;  so  that  her  being  with  yon  la  exactly  aa 
derirablo  to  me  as  aho  eaa  bo  meftd  to  yon. 


To  Mabia  Javtmox  Bpm 

Wismmea,  Jmfy  18, 1881 

Mff  DEAR  Maria: 

Your  deter  informs  me  she  has  lately  given  you  InformaUon  of  the  health 
of  the  Ikmily.  It  aeems  her  children  have  escaped  the  meades,  though  some  of  tlie 
negroes  have  had  it  The  foOowing  is  an  extract  fh>m  her  letter  dated  July  10th : 
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**  We  are  entireljr  fine  from  the  meMles  here  now.  Tbote  of  our  people  who  had 
it  are  reoovered.  At  MontioellOi  the  hMt  time  I  heard  from  there,  three  of  the 
nail  boys  had  it  and  others  wore  complaining ;  but  whothor  with  thp  nieaslofl  or 
not  I  couM  not  learn.  I  will  aond  over  to  Lilly  immediately  to  lei  him  know  your 
orders  on  the  subject.*'  Those  orderi)  were  to  remove  ererj  person  from  the 
moantua  who  had  or  ahoold  have  the  meaalee.  I  have  no  doabt  joa  qay  prooeed 
with  the  utiBOit  aeeniltjr.  I  ahall  be  there  before  yon,  to  wit,  on  ftitvrday  the  84th, 
and  win  take  care  to  have  a  dear  stage,  if  anybody  should  ptill  have  it ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  will  have  gone  through  all  who  were  to  have  it  before  that  date, 
I  am  satisfied  Francid  will  bare  more  to  hope  from  the  change  of  air,  than  to  fear 
from  the  meaalee.  And  aa  to  yomeelft  it  la  of  great  Inporluiee  to  get  up  into  the 
eonntry  aa  aoou  aa  70a  are  iU>le,  the  liability  to  bilioua  diaeama  bdng  exactly  In 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  Hra.  I  leave  this  on  the  24th,  and  shall  be  in 
great  hopi'S  of  receiving  yourself  and  Mr.  Kppcs  there  immediately.  I  rec  ivod  two 
days  ago  hi.H  letter  of  the  8th,  in  which  he  gives  me  a  poor  account  of  your  health, 
though  he  saya  you  are  recruiting.  Make  very  diort  atagea,  be  off  always  by  day- 
ligfat,  and  haTo  your  day'i  Jonmey  over  by  tea  In  this  way  It  is  probable  yon  may 
find  the  moderate  exeroise  of  the  Journey  of  service  to  yourself  and  Franols. 
Nothing  i3  more  frequent  than  to  see  a  child  reestabli.'slicd  hv  ;i  journey.  Present 
my  sincrrest  affections  to  the  family  at  Epi>ington  and  to  Mr.  Eppe«.  Toll  him  the 
Tory  newspapers  are  all  attacking  his  publication,  and  urging  it  us  a  proof  that  Vir> 
gli^  has  for  oljeet  to  diange  tiie  ConstitotiM  of  the  United  SlatM,  and  to  make 
it  too  impotent  to  curb  the  larger  States.  Aeoept  yottrnlf  asBaranees  of  my  con* 
lUutt  and  tenderest  lore. 

Tk.  JiFraasoii. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  President  achiressed  'Mr.  Ivinr;,  the 
American  minister  to  England,  on  the  snhject  of  obtaining  per- 
mission of  the  proper  authorities  for  transport injj^  the  insur- 
gent blacks  of  Virginia  to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  letter,  and  it  will  be- 
come more  interesting  ia  tlie  light  of  some  subsequeut  circuin> 
Btaoces : 

**The  reqnest  of  the  LegUatore  of  Virginia  haring  prodnoed  to  me  the  oooarfon 
of  addresring  yon,  I  avail  myself  of  it  io  assure  yon  of  my  perfect  satlsfacUon  with 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  the  sereral  matter,<4  confided  to  yon  by  os; 
and  to  express  my  hope  that  through  your  agency  we  may  bo  able  to  romo%e  overr- 
thing  inaus{>icious  to  &  cordial  friendship  between  thia  country  and  the  one  in  which 
yoo  are  stationed ;  a  friendship  dictated  by  too  many  eonsiderationa  not  to  be  felt 
by  the  wbe  and  the  dfapasrionate  of  both  natioos.  It  Is  therefore  with  the  rineeresk 
pkesnrs  I  have  observed  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  varioos  maniftsta* 
tlonsof  jnst  and  friendly  dispofition  toward^  m.  We  wish  to  cultivate  pfsice  and 
friendship  with  all  natioii;*,  believing  that  t  ourse  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
car  own.  It  is  natural  that  these  friendships  should  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
common  interests  of  the  partle«.  The  inleresting  relations  between  Great  Britdn 
and  the  United  Suten,  are  certainly  of  the  first  order;  and  as  sneh  are  estimated, 
and  win  be  lidthfliUy  coitlTated  by  vs.  Theae  sentiments  hare  l>een  eommnnicated  to 
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Tov  ftom  time  to  time  m  tb«  «aicid eomtpondeiiM  of  the  Seeratuy  of  Stito;  but 
I  hare  thought  It  might  not  be  nnaoceptable  to  be  aasttred  that  they  perfectly  oon- 

nir  with  my  own  personal  convtction?,  both  in  relation  to  ronrself  and  the  country 
in  which  yoa  are.  I  pray  you  to  ac<^p(  aasuraacea  of  my  high  coniidenitioii  and 
respect." 

The  President's  next  two  letters  pertain  to  an  affair  which, 
at  the  time,  was  the  theme  of  the  most  constant  and  offensive 
imputations  against  him  by  the  opposition  press ;  and  which  has 
since  been  the  subject  of  a  good  many  historical  misstatements. 
For  tliese  reasons,  we  prefer  to  give  space  for  his  own  full  expla- 
nations : 

To  GovnoHW  MdaiBoi. 

Wmnamr,  iM^li^  IMS. 

Ihus  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  7t]i  hiis  boon  dulv  received.  I  am  really  mortifiod  at  the 
base  ingratitude  of  Callendcr.  It  presents  human  nature  in  a  hidcoua  form.  It 
gives  me  coneem,  beeatme  I  perodTe  that  relief  whioh  was  sflbrded  him  on  mere 
motives  of  ciiarity,  may  be  viewed  under  the  aspect  of  employing  him  as  a  writer. 
When  the  ro]ifi<-al  Prnprofss  of  Britain  fir«t  nppearcd  in  thi."  country,  it  waf=i  in  a 
periodicnl  pulilii  ation  oallod  the  Boo,  where  I  saw  it.  I  was  spcakinp  of  if  in  terras 
of  Strong  approbation  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  asked  mo  if  I  knew  thaw 
the  author  was  then  In  the  city,  a  Aigitive  from  prosecntion  on  aeeonnt  of  that 
work,  and  in  want  of  employ  for  his  sabeistence.  This  was  the  lint  of  my  learning 
that  Callender  was  the  author  of  the  work.  I  considered  him  as  a  man  of  science 
fled  from  perseoiitioii,  and  assured  my  friend  of  my  readinoss  to  do  wliatever  coidd 
serre  htm.  It  was  long  after  this  before  I  saw  him;  probably  not  till  1798.  He 
had.  In  tlie  meantime,  written  a  second  part  of  the  Poli^oal  Progress,  much  inferior 
to  the  lint,  and  his  History  of  the  United  States.  In  1798, 1  tUnle,  I  was  applied  to 
br  Mr.  I.ioper  to  contribute  to  his  relief.  I  did  bo.  In  1799,  I  think,  S.  T.  Mason 
applied  for  him.  I  coiitribntod  n^ain.  He  had,  by  this  time,  paid  mo  two  or  three 
personal  visits.  When  he  fled  in  a  panic  from  Philadelphiu  to  General  Mason^s,  be 
wrote  to  BM  that  he  was  a  ft||^tive  in  want  of  employ,  wished  to  know  if  he  eonld 
get  Into  a  couiting^wose  or  a  sdhool,  in  my  nelgbboriiood  or  in  that  of  Bidimond ; 
that  he  had  materials  for  a  volume,  and  if  he  could  get  aa  much  money  as  would 
buy  the  pnpor,  tlio  profit  of  the  sale  would  be  all  his  own.  I  availed  myself  of  this 
pretext  to  cover  a  more  charity,  by  desiring  him  to  consider  me  a  subscriber  for  as 
many  copies  of  his  book  as  the  money  inclosed  (fifty  dollars)  amounted  to ;  but  to 
send  me  two  copies  only,  aa  dm  othen  might  lay  till  called  for.  But  I  Asoonraged 
bis  coming  into  my  neighborhood,  ffis  limt  writings  here  had  fallen  far  short  of  his 
original  Political  Progrew,  and  the  scurrilities  of  his  subsequent  ones  began  erl- 
deutly  to  do  mischief  As  to  mysolf,  no  man  wished  more  to  see  his  pen  stopped  ; 
but  I  considered  him  still  as  a  proper  object  of  benevolence.  The  succeeding  year, 
he  again  wanted  money  to  buy  paper  for  another  tdnme.  I  made  his  letter,  as  be- 
fen,  the  ooession  of  giving  him  another  fifty  dolkn.  He  conriders  these  as  prooft 
of  my  approbation  of  his  writings,  when  they  were  mere  charities,  yielded  under  a 
•troqg  conviction  that  he  was  ii^nring  as  by  his  writings.  It  is  known  to  many  that 
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the  rams  given  to  him  were  auch,  aud  eveu  smaller  than  I  was  iu  the  habit  uf  giviqg 
to  othera  in  diitrew,  of  the  FodanI  m  wdl  m  lh«  Bcpabliean  ptrt j,  wilhoot  Attention 
to  political  principles.  Soon  after  I  was  elected  to  the  gorernment,  Canender  came 

on  here,  wi8hiii<r  to  be  made  pn«tnm«tor  wt  Richmond.  I  know  him  to  h.«  totally 
unfit  for  It;  and  however  ready  I  was  to  aiii  him  with  my  own  charities  (and  I  then 
gave  him  hlty  dollan),  I  did  not  think  the  puhUc  ofliced  confided  to  mo  to  give  awaj 
•a  ohnritlM.  Ho  took  it  in  mortal  offence,  end  from  that  moment  has  been  hauling 
cttUthSB  former  onemleo,  the  Federaliata.  Bceidee  the  letter  I  wrote  him  in  answer 
to  the  one  from  General  Mason's,  I  wrote  him  another,  containing  answers  to  two 
question^  ht»  >»<iiiri's^ed  to  ine.  1.  Whether  Mr.  Jay  received  salary  a«  Chief  Jiistiee 
aud  £nvoj  at  the  same  time  ;  and  2,  something  relative  to  the  expenses  of  an  embassy 
to  Conotantinople.  I  tUnk  theee  were  the  onl/  letton  I  ever  wrote  him  in  an- 
swer to  Tolomes  he  wee  popetoallj  writing  to  me.  This  ia  the  tme  itete  of  what  hae 
peesed  between  him  and  me.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  used  wlthont  eommltting 
me  in  controversy,  a^  it  were,  with  one  too  little  respected  by  the  ptiblic  to  merit 
that  notice.  1  leave  to  your  judgment  what  use  can  be  made  of  these  facts.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  better  Judged  of,  when  we  see  what  use  the  Tories  will  eadeavor  to 
make  of  their  new  friend.  I  shall  leaTO  this  on  the  Slat,  and  be  at  MondeeUo  pro> 
hablj  on  the  S4«h,  or  whhin  two  or  three  dsye  of  that,  end  shall  hope,  ere  long,  to 

see  von  there. 

Accept  aasunuices  of  my  affectionate  attachment. 


To  GoTBuim  MomoB. 

WiaanoMe^  J^r  n,  UM. 

Dsaa  Sir: 

Aft  or  writing  you  on  the  l5th,  I  turned  to  my  letter  file  to  »ee  wliat  letters  1 
had  w  riit»  n  to  Callcnder,  and  found  thern  to  have  been  of  the  dates  of  1T'.»8,  October 
the  11th,  aud  1799,  September  the  6th,  and  October  the  0th ;  but  on  looking  for  the 
letteie,  they  were  not  fai  their  plaeea,  nor  to  be  found.  On  reeoOeetion,  I  belioTe  I 
aent  tben>  to  you  a  year  or  two  ago.  If  you  hare  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  reoeire 
them  at  Monticello,  where  I  shall  be  on  this  day  sc'nnight.  I  inclose  you  a  paper, 
which  phows  the  Tories  mean  to  pervert  these  charities  to  ('allender  a«  nuu  h  iis  they 
can.  They  will  probably  first  represent  mo  a^  the  patron  and  support  of  the  Pro- 
apeek  before  Ua,  and  other  tUngaof  GU]ender*s;  and  then  picking  ont  all  the  acnrri* 
Ikias  of  the  anther  agafamk  General  Waahington,  Mr.  Adanm,  and  others,  bnpnte 

them  to  nic.  I,  as  well  as  most  other  Republicans  who  were  in  the  way  of  dl^ng  it, 
contributed  what  I  could  afford  to  the  support  of  the  Republican  papers  and  printers, 
paid  sams  of  money  for  the  Bee,  the  Albany  Register,  etc.,  when  they  were  stagger* 
ingnder  the  aedition  law;  eootrlbnted  to  the  Unas  of  OsUender  himself,  of  Holt, 
Brown,  and  others,  sn&ring  nnder  that  law.  I  discharged,  when  I  came  into  oflloe, 
such  as  were  nnder  the  persecution  of  our  enemies,  inthoot  instituting  any  proseon- 
tions  in  retaliation.  They  may,  therefore,  with  the  same  justice,  impute  to  me,  or 
to  ever^  RepubUcan  contributor,  everything  which  was  ever  published  in  tho:<c  pa- 
pers or  by  those  persons.  I  most  correct  a  fact  in  mine  of  the  16tb.  I  find  I  did 
not  ineloee  the  fifty  doUaa  to  Csllender  himself  while  at  General  Mason's,  bat  aatho- 
riaad  the  Qensraltodimw  on  my  oorraspondenl  at  JUohnond,  and  togirethe  moaay 
yoL.  1IL — % 
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to  CHllender.   So  that  the  other  fifty  doUui  of  which  he  ipMkf  were  bj  order  00 

my  correspondent  at  Richmond.' 

Accept  aasurancM  of  my  ftffectionate  esteem  and  respect 

Jamc8  Thompson  Callender  waa  a  Scotchman  by  birth ;  was 
well  educated ;  and  poesessed  mnch  coarse,  vigorona  ability. 
His  talents  and  hie  previous  history  attracted  a  good  deal  of  no- 
tice and  sympathy  from  the  party  in  the  United  States  whose 
interests  he  so  warmly  espoused ;  bat  his  course  was  steadily 
downward,  owing  to  habits  of  inebriety  and  of  consorting  with 
vicious  and  degraded  men.  Even  his  mind  seemed  to  &il  rap 
pidly  with  erery  succeeding  effort,  and  as  he  sunk  into  the  bru- 
tality he  also  euiik  into  the  impotence  of  a  common  blackguard, 
lie  bad  been  made  the  victim  of  an  oppressive  law — bis  private 
conduct  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Jeftereon — his  increasing  newspa- 
per virulence  was  still  of  a  milder  type  than  that  of  a  liost  of  wri- 
ters on  the  other  side — and  he  was  one  of  those  pertinacious 
mendicants  who  having  liiritened  themselves,  by  successful  ap- 
peals U>  sympathy,  on  a  respectable  man,  can  only  be  shaken 
off  at  the  expense  of  some  disgusting  quarrel. 

A  picture  of  this  transaction,  wliich  has  been  rendered  fami- 
liar to  all  American  readers,  exhibits  Mr.  Jefterson  as  continu- 
ing to  confer  the  gratuities  we  have  recorded,  on  a  writer  who 
was  indecently  attacking  the  personal  character  of  a  rival  candi- 


'  The  acconnt  book  has  the  fellowing  entries : 

1797.  Dec.  14.   Paid  Callender  for  pamphlets,  .         ...      $4  93 
"        '*   23.    Paid  Callender  f«r  books  and  pamphleta,    .      .        6  00 

1798.  Feb.  9.   Paid  T.  Licper  for  CallendLr,  lor  five  copies  of  his 

Sketchea,  6  00 

u  Varch  23.  Gave  Lieper  order  on  Barnes  for  C«Uender|  •  16  00 
"     May  23.  Paid  Callender  for  booki,    .....  800 

28.   Paid  Callender  for  books,  6  00 

"     Jane  26.   Paid  Callender  for  his  next  book,        ...       6  00 

1799.  Sept.  6.    Wrote  to  (}.  Jefferson  /c  Co.  to  pavto  J.T.CiltondM',  60  00 

1800.  ^  Oct.  23.   Directed  G.  JefferaoQ  to  pay  Callender,     .      .      60  00 

1801.  Maytt.  Qftve  in  eharity  to  J.  T.  CUlMider,     .  .     60  00 

Thew  are  all  the  entries  where  Callendcr'a  name  ocean  excepting  two,  which  ar« 
memoranda  of  sons  of  money  paid  him  for  other  persons,  of  less  than  five  doUsrs  each. 
Mr.  Jeflbrson  states  that  he  waa  In  the  haMt  of  glvlnf  to  others  in  distress,  **  withotit 

attention  to  political  prinriplc?.*'  Oar  eye  now  rests  on  an  entry,  near  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding, of  $50  sent  to  a  suiM  raiiuuat.ed  Virfiinia  officer,  who  we  Relieve  to  have  been 
an  ardent  Federalist.  Kntm-H  of  ^inituities  of  equal  amount  to  other  individuals  occur  on 
several  occasions,  where  wc  have  no  means  of  traeingUie  politics  of  the  individual.  The 
soms  contribated  by  him  to  newspap«ri|  and  to  aid  iu  paying  the  Ones  under  the  Sedition 
Law,  cannot  be  traced,  because  in  soma  eases,  probably,  they  were  paid  to  third  persona, 
and  in  others  we  are  not  acqndnted  with  the  names  of  the  pabUshers.  In  1709.  ho  paid 
$2.)  to  Senator  Ma-on  for  ••  J-yon,"  and  the  same  year  Bent  Lyon  "  ^25  for  "Statinton 
Gazettes."  Thenc  are  interspersed  with  entricH  (amonjf  the  tirst  that  ratrhes  our  eye) 
of  $100  to  an  academy  ;  115  to  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  ;  $7  50  (  iitril  utinn  at  a  ser- 
mon,  etc.|  etc;  and  daily  ones,  ranging  from  $1  to  $20,  to  the  old,  the  lame,  the  blind,  eto 
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date.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption. 
"We  confess  we  never  have  found  our  curiosity  strong  enough  to 
vanquish  our  disinclination  to  go  back  and  examine  the  writings 
of  this  man.  But  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Adams,  afterwards,  so 
far  from  complaining  of  personal  attacks  on  himself,  in  his  two 
Presidential  contests  with  Jeffci'son,  admitted  that  ho  was  most 
handsomely  used  in  this  particular ;  and  declared  that  his  own 
party  friends  had  specially  contri))uted  to  the  ruin  of  their  cause 
by  their  entirely  different  conduct  towards  Mr.  Jefferson.  And 
nowhere  liave  we,  in  our  political  investigations,  found  an  allu- 
sion to  any  insulting  imputations  on  Mr.  Adams's  private  cha- 
racter, tracing  back  to  or  repeated  by  Callender.  This  lower 
deep  of  his  infamy  was  ondoabtediy  reserved  for  new  associa- 
tiODS  and  new  victims. 

But  if  these  are  erroneous  conjectures,  it  will  be  very  easy 
to  demonstrate  the  mistake  from  printed  record^>.  If  it  should 
be  proved  that  Callender  was  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  Mr. 
Adams  as  a  man  destitute  of  personal  veracity,  as  a  subcnner  of 
perjury,  as  a  foreign  ambaaaador  who  attempted  to  procare  a 
deliberate  pecuniary  fraud  on  a  class  of  public  creditors,  as  a  man 
of  wealth  who  obtained  his  property  by  cheating  a  widowed 
sister  and  her  orphaned  children  out  of  their  patrimony,  as  an 
atheist,  as  an  open  scomer  of  the  Sabbath  and  all  religious  rites, 
as  an  indecent  reviler  of  the  Saviour,*  as  a  parent  who  had 
brought  shame  and  agony  on  his  daughters,  by  converting  his 
house  into  an  African  brothel  * — or  of  bringing  kindred  or  analo- 
gous charges — then  we  shall  blnsh  to  find  that  any  conaidera- 
tioss  induced  Mr.  Jefferson  to  continue  even  that  degree  of 
eonntenance  to  the  author  implied  by  making  him  an  object  of 
charity ; — though  the  gentle  qualify  "  of  a  kind  man's  mercy 
will  often  induce  him  to  drop  a  pittance  into  the  hand  of  avowed 
infiuny  sooner  than  see  anything  of  man  or  woman  kind  suffering 
for  food  or  shelter.  To  such,  even  such  atraits,  the  improvidence 
of  Callender  had  exposed  him. 

*  Sayinff  that  an  old  dilapidated  charch  ^'  was  good  eaough  for  him  who  wa«  born  in 
•  i!iiaiger,"^etc. ! 

«  Wc  have  at  tlii^  moment  Xfintf  before  ub  some  pretty  well  written  lines,  copied  from 
a  Phila<lcll>lii  i  p.iptT,  and  nri?inaUy  piihlished  in  a  Fi.)!<ton  paper — (both  of  which  re- 
ceived the  por-><)iKil  iiri  l  ofTi<'i.>l  ]);itr<)najr('  of  the  F.-  Ii  riil  p  uty)— which  reprenenLs  Mr. 
JcfRsrson's  dani;ht»T-<  wecpin;;  to  sec  a  negresa  installed  in  the  place  of  their  mother.  Wo 
Lope  to  be  excuriod  thrsc  details,  but  it  seems  to  us  about  time  when  such  traditions  as 
the  story  of  Jelfersoa'a  coaneotion  with  Callender  are  beginning  to  pau  into  pawNlo 
u  iibtory,"  to  oaU  bMk  altontloa  to  iodm  oftht  llioti. 
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Mr.  Jeffenon  did  not  explain  ftnother  charge  oonneetedwith 
his  treatment  of  this  man,  which  was  also  indnded  bj  the  poli- 
tical writeiB  of  the  day  among  the  rewards"  he  had  conferred 
on  him  for  ^  libelling  Mr.  Adams"— namely,  that  he  had  par- 
doned him  firom  prison  and  remitted  his  fine,  as  a  victim  of  the 
Sedition  Law.  He  probably  supposed  no  snch  explanalaons  were 
necessary  to  a  friend,  who  knew  that  he  took  the  same  oonrBO 
towards  all  who  had  been  condemned  nnder  what  he  regarded, 
and  was  determined  in  all  cases  to  treat  officially,  as  a  wholly 
nneonstitntional  act. 

The  post-office  at  Bichmond  (worth  abont  $1,500  a  year)  re- 
insed  to  Callender,  was  held  by  a  Federal  editor.  On  receiving 
this  reftisal,  the  former  thereupon  connected  himself  with  die 
Bichmond  Becorder,  and  commenced  a  fonl  ontponring  of  per- 
sonal calumnies  on  the  Freadent  Every  enemy  the  latter 
had  in  Virginia  ready  to  descend  to  snch  employment,  emptied 
into  this  ready  conduit  all  the  old  gossip,  exploded  calum- 
nies and  base  suspicions  which  can  be  picked  np  among  low 
neighbors  and  nnscmpnlous  enemies  in  regard  to  any  prominent 
man ;  and  they  swelled  the  putrid  stream  with  snch  new  and 
monstrous  fabrications  as  they  chose — for  the  fear  of  libel  pro- 
secutions was  no  longer  a  "  hangman^s  whip"  to"liaud"  this 
class  of  persons  "  in  order." 

Nearly  every  people  have  had  a  class  who  subsist  by  levying 
"black  mail"  on  those  ready  to  buy  exemption  for  thenieelves 
or  their  families  from  dirty  slanders,  and  by  catering  to  the 
appetite  for  scandal  in  those  who  are  beneath  attack.  Tlie  assail- 
ant is  below  contradiction ;  he  is  below  tlie  punishment  of  law. 
Personal  chastisement  ho  would  delight  in,  because  it  would 
advertise  him  in  his  trade,  and  because  he  would  gladly  take 
kicks  which  could  be  coined  into  pence  in  an  action  for  "iissault 
and  battery."  Callender  sunk  into  this  avocation.  When  he 
demanded  the  Eichmond  post-office,  the  President  acted  the 
part  of  Charicles  instead  of  ^Nicias,'  and  he  took  the  con- 
sequences. 

Shall  we  declare  the  fact  that  the  Bichmond  Becorder, 

«  Platarch  quotes  one  of  the  comic  poets  of  his  ilay  as  raying  :  "  ChariolM  would  not 
live  ono  mina  to  prevent  my  declaring  ilmt  he  the  first  fVaitfl  of  his  mother's  nmonrs ; 
bat  Nicias,  the  aoa  of  NioerattUjsave  me  four.  Why  he  did  it  I  ahaU  not  say,  though  I 
know  it  pcrfeetty  wtU.  For  IHoIm  to  B17  Mmif  ft  yny  trk*  ata  bomiw,  la  wf 
•piston." 
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which  before  was  an  obscnre  paper,  searceljr  known  out  of  the 
city,  rapidly  attained  a  circnlation  throughout  the  United  States  1 

Callender,  elated  by  his  success  and  provided  with  new 
means,  plnnged  deeper  in  debanchery.  Bloated  and  noisome, 
be  reeled  from  one  den  of  infiimy  to  another  when  not  engaged 
in  collating  or  concocting  attacks  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  Hits  con- 
tinned  until  he  was  drowned  in  the  James  River,  into  which  he 
had  gone  to  bathe  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

The  President  arrived  at  Monticello  July  25th,  on  his  nsaal 
visit  during  the  unhealthy  season.  He  was  made  happy  by  the 
conditions  so  fondly  anticipated  in  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Eppes — the 
presence  of  bis  dearly  loved  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  domestic  details  of  the  period  are  not  specially  interest- 
ing. Uin  income  for  his  first  Presidential  year  did  not  meet  his 
expenditures.  We  are  tempted  to  give  the  heads  of  both  of 
these  us  we  find  them  analyzed  in  the  accomit-l)o()k.  The  reader 
will  not  fur<^et  tliat  the  items  of  an  unmarried  man's  establish- 
ment must  necessarily  considerably  vary  in  kind  from  those  of 
one  surrounded  by  a  family  of  both  sexes : 


Analgna  of  £xjfcnditmru/rom  March  4, 1801,  to  March  4,  1602. 


Debts  prior  to  lUrah  4, 1801,  paid  . 

.     «,917  59 

170  00 

Acqui«itioo8  (landa,  hora^  and  oarriaget)  • 

.     4,712  74 

ii,4ta  10 

Hoiuwhold  Exp«n««s  at  Mdntiodlo   •      •  « 

652  8S 

l,Oi)0  10 

|S8,684  84 

$33,634  84 
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Ob. 

By  Salary  «   ,      ,      .  |25,O00  00 

Tobacco  2,y74  00 

Profits  of  Nailecy  rapposed  about  ....  533  33 
AdAbkoontradedwfth  J.BMnM   ....  4^86100 

$82,868  38 

  766  61 


He  soppoBes  the  error  to  haye  proceeded  iirom  hftTing  in 
some  cases  set  down  the  eame  article  of  expense  twice ;  but  be 
says  the  above  "  is  exact  enongh  to  give  general  ideas." 

The  President  returned  to  the  capital  on  the  5th  of  October. 

To  Vaui.  Jotkbsoh  Eppes. 

WABuaaTOB,  Oct,  7,  \W, 
I  arrived  here  on  the  fomth  day  of  my  journey  withoot  eoddent.  On  the  dej 

and  next  day  after  my  arrival  I  wug  much  indisposed  with  a  genoral  porenoss  all  over, 
a  ringing  in  the  head  and  deafness.  It  is  wearing  off  slowly,  and  was  probably  pro- 
duced bj  travelling  very  early  two  mornings  in  the  fog.  I  have  desired  Mr.  Jefferson 
lo  fiinilah  yoa  with  whatorer  you  may  call  for  od  my  aooonnt;  and  I  indst  on  your 
calling  freely.  It  never  was  my  Intention  that  a  Tieit  for  my  gratification  dioiild  be 
at  your  expense.  It  will  bo  absolutely  necos.sary  for  me  to  send  fresh  horses  to  meet 
you,  a.s  no  horses,  atl<  r  tlio  three  first  days'  journey,  can  encounter  the  fourth, 
which  is  hilly  beyond  anything  you  have  ever  seen.  I  shall  expoct  to  Icaru  from 
you  eoon  the  day  of  year  departure,  that  I  may  make  proper  arrangements.  Pko> 
sent  me  aftetfooatcly  to  Kr.  Bppet,  and  accept  yowedf  my  tendereet  love. 

Tta.  Jimisoib 

Keceiving  a  letter  from  Livingston  (who  had  not  yet  crot 
the  President's  of  April  IStli),  mentioning  the  alienation  from 
the  United  States  which  })crvade(l  all  the  prominent  circles  of 
France,  the  President  did  not  in  the  least  unbend  from  his  pre- 
Tious  attitude.  He  replied  October  10th : 

The  departure  of  Madame  Bmgnard  for  I^ance  fomiiheo  me  aaaie  oontiy^ 
anoe  of  a  letteri  wldeh  I  cannot  avoid  embracing,  although  I  have  noUdng  particular 

for  the  sn|]||cct  of  it  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  able  to  inform  you,  generally,  through 
a  safe  channel,  that  wc  stanrl  completely  corrected  of  the  error,  that  either  the 
Government  or  the  nation  of  France  has  any  remains  of  friendship  for  us.  The  por- 
tion of  that  country  which  forms  an  exception,  though  respectable  in  weight,  is 
wealc  in  nnmben.  On  the  oontraty,  it  anieare  evident,  that  an  unfriendly  qpMt 
prevails  in  the  moat  important  individuals  of  the  Government  towards  us.  In  tidi 
State  of  things,  we  ahall  so  take  our  distance  between  tlie  two  rival  uatloMb  ai^ 
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remaining  discn<^ngcd  titl  neeflirity  COmpds  ta,  we  may  haul  finally  to  th«  enemy 
of  that  which  shall  make  it  npcossarv.  We  Bee  all  the  disatlvantacrf  oih  (.•ntwrquonccs 
of  taking  a  side,  and  shall  be  forced  into  it  only  bj  a  more  duiagreeable  altoruatirc  ; 
ia  which  event,  we  must  coanterTail  the  disadvantages  b;  meacuret  which  will  give 
u  splendor  nad  power,  but  not  modi  heppiaeas  as  our  preeentsyBtem.  We  wieh, 
therafore,  to  remain  well  with  F^snoe.  Bnt  we  lee  that  no  conaeqneneee,  howerer 
minoui)  to  them,  can  secure  us  with  certainty  ajjaiiist  the  extravagance  of  her  pre- 
sent ruli  Ts.  I  think,  therefore,  that  while  we  do  notliin?  which  the  first  nation  on 
earth  would  deem  crouching,  we  had  better  give  to  all  our  communications  with 
them  a  Tery  mild,  compfaJaant,  and  even  fHendly  complexion,  bnt  alwaya  independ- 
ent. Aelc  no  favors,  leave  small  and  irriuting  things  to  be  eondneted  by  the 
individuals  interested  in  them,  interfere  ourselves  hut  in  the  greatest  cases,  and  then 
not  push  them  to  irritation.  No  matter  at  present  exi.'^ling  between  them  and  us 
is  important  euotigh  to  risk  a  breach  of  peace  ;  peace  being  indeed  the  most 
important  of  all  things  for  us,  except  the  preaervii^  an  ereet  and  independent  atti- 
tude. Although  I  Imow  yonr  own  Jndgmmit  leads  yon  to  ponne  this  Une  Identieaily 
yet  I  thought  it  Just  to  strengthen  it  by  the  ooneumnoe  of  my  own.** 

He  wrote  Mr.  Gallatin  on  the  18th,  expresging  the  opinion 
that  the  act  for  bnildiog  piers  in  the  Delaware  wag  nncongtita- 
tional,  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  the  right  of  Oongreas  to  regulate 
oommerce,  and  that  ^  it  woold  lead  to  a  bottomless  expense,  and 
to  the  greatest  abnses."  He  thought,  however,  it  might  be 
brought  within  the  Constitution  under  the  head  of  providing 
and  maintaining  a  navy,  as  it  provided  receptacles  for  it  and 
places  to  cover  and  preserve  it;"  and  we,  he  says  ought 
alwaya  to  presume  that  the  real  intention  which  is  alone  con- 
sistent with  the  Oonstitntbn."  He  thought  the  same  objection 
existed  to  the  construction  of  lighthouses  as  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce ;  but  that  ^  the  utility  the  thing  had  sanctioned  the 
iiii'raction."  Bnt  if  <m  that  infraction  we  built  a  second,  on 
that  second  a  third,  etc.,  any  one  of  the  powers  in  the  Constitution 
might  be  made  to  comprehend  every  power  of  government." 

lie  wrote  the  Attorney-General  on  the  SSd,  congratulating 
him  on  tlie  fact  that  the  Republicans  had  gained  grouhd  gene- 
rally in  tlie  recent  elections,  and  that  they  "  had  lost  ground  in 
not  a  single  district  of  the  United  States,  excepting  Kent  county 
in  Delaware,  where  a  relir^ions  dissension  occasioned  it."  His 
raa^-uaniinity  towards  tlie  Federalists — still  the  incumbents  of 
much  tlie  larp^^st  portion  of  tlie  best  offices  within  his  gift — 
while  nearly  every  Federal  press  in  the  United  States  was  reek- 
incr  with  the  filthy  scurrilities  of  Callender,  is  manifested  in  the 
foSowing  passages : 
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"  Tlioir  bittornpps  increases  with  their  desperation.  Thcj  arc  trying  slandera 
now  wiiich  nothing  could  prompt  hut  a  jrall  which  blinds  their  judgments  as  well  &B 
tbeir  consciences  I  shall  Uke  no  other  revenge  than,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  ecoo- 
omy  and  peace,  and  by  tbe  astabUsbmeiit  of  B^mbttoaa  prineipliM  in  sut«tMioe  and 
in  form,  to  sink  F«deialtom  into  an  abyH  from  which  Ihere  ahall  be  no  rasmrreotion 
for  it.  I  still  think  our  original  idea  as  to  office  is  best:  that  is,  to  depend  for  the 
ol)t;iining  a  just  jiarticipation,  on  deaths,  resignations,  and  delincjufnciea.  This  will 
leaiit  aliect  the  tranquillity  of  the  people,  and  prevent  their  giving  into  the  sugges* 
thm  of  oar  enemiea,  that  onvs  has  boon  a  oonteit  for  oiBoe,  not  for  principle.  This 
ia  rathor  a  dow  operation,  hot  it  ia  anre  if  we  porrae  it  ateadily,  wbiofa,  however, 
has  not  been  done  with  the  undeviating  resirfotion  I  could  have  wished.  To  these 
means  of  obtaining  a  just  share  in  the  tninsaction  of  the  public  business  shall  be 
added  one  other,  to  wit,  removal  for  electioneering  aclirity,  or  open  and  industrioas 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  preaent  GoTcmment,  legidalive  and  execntire. 
Breiy  officer  of  tlie  €k»Temment  may  vote  at  electiona  according  to  hie  eonodenoe ; 
but  we  should  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our  care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influ- 
ence of  otficial  patronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that  cause.  Your  present  situa- 
iton  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  prominent  offenders  in  your  State,  in  the  case  of 
the  present  election.  I  pray  you  to  seek  them,  to  mark  them,  to  be  quite  sure  of 
3ivttr  ground,  that  we  may  eomndt  no  error  or  wrong,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  I 
have  been  urg«-d  to  remove  Mr.  Whittemore,  the  surveyor  of  Gloucester,  on  grounds 
of  neglect  of  duty  and  industrious  op{>0!?ition.  Yet  no  facts  are  ho  (iistinctly  charged 
as  to  make  the  stoji  sure  which  we  should  take  in  this.  Will  you  take  the  trouble 
to  satisfy  your»elf  on  this  point?  I  think  it  not  amiss  that  it  should  be  known  that 
we  are  detemdned  to  remove  offioen  who  are  active  or  open  mouthed  againat  the 
Qovemment,  by  which  I  mean  the  legialatare  aa  well  aa  the  Bxeoative.** 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Morales,  the  Spanish  Intendant  of 
Louisiana,  issued  a  proclamation  wididrawing  the  privilege  of 
deposit  at  New  Orleans,  which  had  been  granted  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1795  for  Uiree  years,  with 
a  stipulation  that  it  should  not  be  taken  away  without  conceding 
an  equivalent  on  another  part  of  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi." 
The  last  condition  was  wholly  overlooked  or  disregarded.  This 
procedure  produced  a  great  excitement  in  our  western  States. 
The  Governor  of  Kentucky  transmitted  information  of  it  to  the 
President  on  the  80th  of  Kovember.  On  the  1st  of  December, 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  memorialized  Oongress,  complain- 
ing of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty.  But  the  &cts  did  not  reach 
the  President  in  time  to  be  communicated  in  his  opening  mes- 
sage to  Gongresa  That  body  had  stood  adjourned  to  the  6th  of 
December,  but  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  did  not  convene  until 
the  14th. 

The  President's  message,  after  enumerating  those  pleasing 
circumstances  in  our  national  affairs  "  which  marked  the  good. 
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DM  of  that  being  from  whose  favor  they  flowed" — "peace  and 
fnendahip  al)rofld,  law,  order,  and  religion  at  home;  good  affeo- 
tion  and  harmooy  with  our  Indian  neighbors;  our  bnrdens 
lightened,  yetoiir  income  efficient  for  the  public  wants,  and  the 
prodoce  of  the  year  great  beyond  example,"  proceeded  to  state, 
that  on  the  return  of  peace  to  Earope,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  onr  carrying  trade  wonld  be  diminished ;  but  that  it  had 
been  farther  seriooslj  injured  by  the  monopolising  discrimi- 
nationa"  of  some  powers.  Where  the  reliDqnishment  of  these 
eonld  not  be  brought  about  by  friendly  discussion,  he  said  it 
would  be  for  the  legislature  to  decide  whether  they  were  to  be 
met  with  countervailing  discriminations,  or  whether  Ihe  evil  was 
to  be  provided  for  some  other  way.  He  laid  before  the  House 
with  satisfaction"  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  authorixing 
a  mutual  abolition  of  the  duties  and  countervailing  duties  per- 
mitted under  the  treaty  of  1794.  He  declared  "it  showed  on 
their  part  a  spirit  of  justice  and  friendly  accommodation  which 
it  was  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  cultivate  with  all  nations." 
He  recommended  more  stringent  laws  providing  for  the  return 
of -our  seamen  discharged  in  foreign  ports. 

The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  was  only  alluded  to.  He 
said  it  "  would  make  a  change  in  our  foreign  relations  which 
would  doubtless  have  a  just  weight  in  any  deliberations  of  the 
legislature  connected  wiUi  that  subject" 

He  stated  that  our  fleet  before  Tripoli  had  been  reinforced, 
under  the  appi-ehension  that  the  other  Barbary  powen  might 
take  part  in  the  war;  but  this  apprehension  had  proved  nn* 
founded  for  the  present  Tripoli  had  been  so  closely  watched 
tliat  but  one  American  merchant  vessel  had  fallen  a  prey  to  its 
cruisers. 

He  communicated  for  ratification  the  convention  with 
Georgia  tor  the  cession  of  the  territory  lying  west  of  her; 
informed  the  IIuuso  how  far  ho  had  proceeded  in  settling 
boundaries  with  the  Indians ;  eiiggested  the  expediency  of 
encouraging  the  settlement  of  the  relinquished  Choctaw  terri- 
tory "  as  an  outpost  of  the  United  States,  surrounded  by  strong 
neiizhl'ors  and  distant  from  its  support,"  and  that  a  monopoly 
wliich  would  ]»revcnt  its  becoming  populated  should  be  guarded 
against  by  making  actual  habitation  a  condition  of  the  continUf 
ance  of  title. 
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In  the  department  of  finance  he  informed  Oongrese  that  the 
external  duties  had  rapidly  iDcreased ;  that  hesidee  answering 
all  the  regular  exigencies  of  government,  npwards  of  nine 
millions  poinding  one  million  raised  by  the  sale  of  bank 
stock)  had  been  paid  from  the  Treasury  in  one  year  towards  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  making  a  reduction  of 
nearly  five  millions  and  a  half  in  its  principal ;  and  that  four 
millions  and  a  half  remained  in  the  Treasury,  in  a  course  of 
application  to  a  further  discharge  of  debt  and  current  demands. 
But  he  said,  aa  the  effect  of  peace  on  the  amount  of  duties  was 
'  not  yet  fully  ascertained,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  practice 
every  useful  economy,  and  to  incur  no  expense  which  might  be 
avoided  without  prejudice." 

After  mentioning  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  cessation  of 
internal  taxes,  and  in  regard  to  certain  fiscal  operations,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say ; 

**  Wlien  dfeotf  M  Mlateij  nnilt  from  tiie  pbiis  yon  hftve  already  ianetkmad, 

when  merely  by  avoiding  false  objects  of  expense  we  are  able,  without  a  direct  tax, 
without  itiioriial  taxcf,  and  without  borrowing,  to  make  largo  mid  ofTootual  payments 
towards  the  duicharge  of  our  public  debt,  and  the  emancipaiioa  of  our  posterity 
from  thai  moral  eankar,  It  ia  an  emsonragemant,  IIbIIow  dtliaia,  of  the  bigheat  order 
to  proceed  aa  wa  haTa  began,  in  anbatitiitiQg  eoooomy  for  taxaUon,  and  in  ponroing 
vhat  is  useful  for  a  nation  ^aoed  aa  wa  are,  rather  than  what  is  practised  by  others 
under  different  circumstances.  And  whensoever  we  are  destined  to  meet  events 
which  shall  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our  countrymen,  we  liavc  the  firmest  reli« 
aace  on  those  energies,  and  the  comfort  of  leaving  for  calls  like  these  the  eztraor> 
dinary  resources  of  loans  and  internal  taxesk  In  the  meantime,  by  payments  of  the 
principal  of  our  debt,  we  are  liberating,  annually,  portions  of  the  external  taxes, 
and  form  in  frnrn  them  n  rrrowing  fund  Still  further  to  lessen  the  necessity  of  recur> 
ring  to  extraordinary  resourcca.'* 

No  chauge  was  recommended  in  the  military  establishment. 
A  review  of  the  militia  law  was  urged.  The  only  change  pro- 
})()8ed  tor  the  navy  was  the  procuring  some  smaller  vessels  for 
Barbarv  service  in  the  place  of  those  laiger  ones  which  wore 
not  eufticientlv  available  on  so  shallow  a  coast.  It  was  recom* 
mended  tliat  the  lii-st  further  annual  appropriations  for  naval 
defences  should  be  expended  in  saving  those  already  possessed. 
As  no  care  or  attention  could  ])reserve  vessels  lying  in  the 
water  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  from  rapid  decay,  he  suggested 
that  those  not  in  use  be  laid  up  in  dry  docks  under  cover  from 
the  sun,  to  be  constructed  at  Washington.   He  stated  that  an 
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abundance  of  nuuiiiiij:  water  could  there  be  obtained,  at  heights 
far  enough  above  the  level  of  the  tide  to  be  employed,  as  was 
practised  in  lock  navigation,  as  a  meanb  for  raising  the  Yessels 
to  the  desired  beds. 

The  message  closed  thus : 

**  To  eultirate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  narigation  in  all  their  lawful 
enterprises ;  to  foster  otir  fiaheriet  ■nd  anneriM  of  MVlgitioii  and  fivr  th«  nortiiM 
<»f  man,  and  proleei  the  neirafiMtiiNe  adapted  to  our  dreumstaiieea;  to  preaenro 
the  faith  of  the  natioii  bj  an  ezaot  diaohaige  of  ita  debta  and  contraeta,  expend  the 

y.uMir  Tiionpy  with  the  game  care  and  economy  wc  would  practise  with  our  own, 
and  imp<i-<'  <>n  our  citizens  no  unnecessary  burden  ;  to  keep  in  all  things  within  the 
pale  of  our  constitutional  powers,  and  cherish  the  federal  Union  as  the  onlj  rock  of 
•aCe^— theae^  lidlow  citiaonsi  are  the  landnarka  hy  wUoh  we  are  to  gidde  oar> 
•dfea  in  all  onr  prooeedtnga.  By  oontinoing  to  mnkc  these  our  rule  of  action,  we 
shall  endear  to  our  countrymen  the  tnio  principles  of  their  Con.«tiiiitioii,  and  pro- 
mote a  union  of  sentiment  and  of  action  equally  auspicious  to  their  happiness  and 
safety.  On  my  part  you  may  count  on  a  cordial  concurrence  in  every  measure  for 
the  public  good,  and  on  all  tiie  Inibnnation  I  pownai  whieh  may  enable  yon  to  ^ 
duuge  to  advantage  the  flmodoiia  witti  'wUoh  yon  afo  Inveated  by  yonr 
eoostry.** 

The  message  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Repablicans,  and 
eren  to  many  of  the  moderate  Federalists.  But  it  was  not  to 
the  taste  of  a  portion  of  the  latter  party.  Hamilton  represented 
the  viewB  of  this  chiss  in  a  letter  to  General  0.  0.  Finckney, 
December  29th: 

Amidst  the  triamphaal  reign  of  democracy,  do  joa  retain  aoffleient  inleiMt 
in  public  affairs  to  feel  any  curiosity  about  what  is  going  on?  In  my  opinion,  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  Administration  have  as  yet  made  no  material  impression  to 
their  disadvantage.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  malady  is  rather  progressive  than 
upon  the  decline  in  our  northern  quarter.  The  last  luUehjf  menage,  faiatead  of 
ffffpwtng  contempt,  attraeta  pruse.  Mankind  are  forever  destined  to  be  the  dapea 
of  bold  or  cunning  irapoHture.  But  a  difiicvilt  knot  has  been  twisted  by  the  inci- 
dents of  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  the  interruption  of  the  deposit  of  New 
Orleans.  You  have  seen  the  soft  turn  given  to  this  in  the  message.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  the  Preddeni,  in  conTereation,  ia  vefy  atovt  The  great  eml^aTraaiDient 
■mat  be  how  to  carry  on  the  war  without  taxes.  The  pretty  acheme  of  anbatitating 
economy  to  taxation  will  not  do  here.  And  a  war  would  be  a  terrible  comment 
opon  the  abandonnipnl  of  the  internal  revenue.  Yet  how  is  popularity  to  be  pre- 
served  irtth  the  western  partisans,  if  their  interests  are  tamely  sacrificed?  Will  the 
artifice  be  for  Che  chief  to  hold  a  bold  language,  and  the  anbaltema  to  aet  a  AdUe 
pert?  Time  roost  explain.  Ton  know  my  genend  ihe<»y  aa  to  our  western  aflUia. 
I  bare  always  held  that  the  tmity  of  our  empire,  and  the  best  interests  of  our  nation, 
leiipire  that  we  ahali  annex  to  the  United  Statea  all  the  territory  eaat  of  the  Miiaia- 
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sippi,  New  Orleans  included.   Of  oouiM,  I  iniar  tliAt^  OH  «K  emer^^acy  like  th» 

present,  energj^  is  wiadom."  * 

rincknej  replied  a  few  weeks  afterwards : 

"  Docs  there  not  appear  to  be  A  great  want  of  noire  and  energy  in  the  measoiet 

our  rulers  are  adopting?  They  are  iif>t  culculatcd  to  avoid  war,  and  wc  sliall  have 
to  encounter  it  in  a  shameful  state  of  unpreparedness.  Yet  such  is  the  infatnatiou 
of  the  people,  that  anti-Federalism  certainly  gains  ground  in  this  State,  which  can 
only  eziil  by  m  strong  anion  and  flim  gofermneiit.*** 

Sedgwick  was  a  little  more  hopefbl.  *^  There  was  one  conao- 
lation  under  all  the  hamiliation  which  we  endured  from  a  aense 
of  the  degradation  of  our  nati<mal  character.  This  state  of 
things  could  not  long  exist."* 

Morris  wrote  an  English  firiend : 

•*In  truth,  there  is  jn^t  now  «o  much  of  what  wo  call  philosophy  among  our 
rulers,  that  wo  niu^t  not  be  Mirpri-icd  at  llie  charge  of  pusillanimity.  And  our  peo- 
ple have  so  niucli  mercantile  spirit,  thiit,  if  other  nationa  will  keep  their  handa  out 
of  our  poeketa,  it  U  not  e  trifling  insult  that  will  roose  oa.  Indeed,  it  ia  tbe  Duhioa 
to  Bay,  that  when  injured  it  ia  more  honorable  to  wait  in  patience  the  onoertdn 
iaane  of  negotiation,  than  promptly  to  do  onteelTea  right  by  an  act  of  boitility. 
•  •••«« 

It  is  the  fashion  with  those  discontented  creatures,  called  Federalists,  to  say, 
that  our  Preaident  is  not  a  Christian;  yet  they  muat  acknowledge  that  in  tme 
Christian  meekneaa,  when  amitten  on  one  cheek  he  tunii  (he  other,  and  by  hia  late 
Appointment  of  Monroe,  \uis  taken  i^edal  care  that  a  atone,  which  the  builders 
rejected,  should  be  made  first  of  the  comer.  These  are  his  iporks ;  and  for  his  faith, 
it  i'*  not  a  prain  of  mustard,  but  the  full  size  of  a  pumpkin,  so  that  while  the  men 
of  luuiiturd-seeU  faith  cau  ouly  move  mountains,  be  finda  no  diOiculty  in  swallowing 
them.  He  bdlcTea,  for  inatance,  fat  the  perfectibility  of  man,  the  wiadom  of  moba, 
and  moderadon  of  Jacobins.  He  believes  in  paynenl  of  debts  by  diminntioa  of 
revenue,  in  defence  of  territory  by  reduction  of  armki^  and  in  Tindieatioa  of  rig|itt 
by  the  appointment  of  ambassadors.**  * 

A  groan  broke  from  the  uneasy  retirement  of  Quincy.  In 
answer  to  an  invitati<»ii  of  citizens  of  Fljmouth  to  attend  a 
public  festival,  Mr.  Adams  wrote: 

"I  feel  a  weltgronnded  oooTletion  that  the  beat  prindlplea  of  ovr  great  and 
giorions  aneeatora  ere  Inherited  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Amerioaa  people.  And 

if  the  talents,  the  policy,  the  address,  the  power,  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  Arch- 
biabop  Laud  and  the  court  of  Charlea  the  First  were  not  able  to  destroy  or  discredit 

I  Hattnton*8  Works,  yol.  ri.  p.  651.  lb.  p.  554.  '  lb.  p.  552. 

>  Morris's  Works,  Tol.  iii.  p.  176.  The  letter  ia  dated  January  14th,  immediately  after 
the  nomination  of  Monroe  as  Minister  Extraordinary  to  Fraaoe  and  Spain. 
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them  ia  1680  or  1685,  there  ia  little  cause  of  apprehenaion  for  them  from  the 
feeble  dBwrteof  th>  ftitotoys  libwtiiieiwho  w  comWnii^  conaplring,  mditttrigidng 
^gaiut  than  m  180S." 

The  important  business  in  Congress  opened  with  proceedings 
in  respect  to  the  Spanish  violation  of  treaty  at  New  Orleans. 
^Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  moTed  to  call  on  the  President  for  infor- 
mstioii ;  and  the  latter  comnianicated  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the 
Spanish  Inteiidant»  and  some  other  oificial  papero  as  tihey  were 
received. 

The  Federalists  determined  to  drive  the  Administration  from 
its  policy,  and  vindicate  their  own  fonner  one,  by  blowing  np 
a  war  excitement  against  Spain  and  France.  Griswold  moved, 
January  4th  (1808),  for  the  official  documents  in  relation  to  the 
cession  of  Lonisiana  from  Spain  to  France,  and  a  report  of  all 
the  circnmstances,  unless  such  documents  and  report  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  divulge  to  the  House  particular 
transactions  not  proper  at  this  time  to  be  commuDicatod."  On 
the  question  of  reference,  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place,  involving 
the  point  whether  the  debate  should  be  public  or  private.  The 
Federalists  insisted  that  it  should  be  public — ^that  the  question 
involved  no  secret — that  the  Gk>vemment  had  exhibited  remiss- 
ness— ^that  it  was  time  for  the  House  to  act,  etc  The  call 
for  more  papers  was  voted  down,  and  on  the  House  being 
cleared,  Bandolph  submitted  the  following  resolution : 

JUsolvedf  That  tiie  House  recdre,  with  great  sensibilitr,  the  information  of  a 

di.'po'ition  in  certain  officers  of  the  Spanish  Govcrnmont  at  New  Orleans  to  olastruct 
the  navigation  of  the  rirer  UiMissippi,  as  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  m(»t 
•olemn  etipulatlona.  That,  adhering  to  the  humane  and  wise  policy  wfajcb  ought 
erer  to  ebaraeteiiae  a  free  people,  and  by  whidi  the  United  Statea  hare  always  pio- 
feaeed  to  be  governed,  willing,  at  the  same  time,  to  ascribe  this  breach  of  compact 
to  the  nnaiithorized  misconduct  of  certain  individuals,  riiUior  than  to  ii  want  of  good 
Cuth  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  relying  with  perfect  confidence  ou  the 
Tigilonce  and  wisdom  of  the  Executive,  they  will  wait  the  ii^sue  of  such  measures  as 
tfiat  department  of  the  Goremmenft  shall  have  pursued  for  asserttog  the  rights  and 
Tinficating  the  injuries  of  the  United  States ;  holding  it  to  be  their  duty,  at  the 
same  time,  to  express  their  unalteraMo  determination  to  maintain  the  boinuiarica, 
and  the  rights  of  navigation  and  commerce  through  the  river  Mississippi,  as  esta* 
biiahed  by  existing  treaties. 

Griswold  the  next  day,  in  the  House,  submitted  and  pro- 
ceeded to  debate  a  motion  In  regard  to  the  rd*erenoe  oihn  reso 
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lation — ^which  was  already  disposed  of— saying,  if  gentlemen 
were  disposed  to  deny  this  informatiou,  let  the  denial  be  public" 
On  his  motion  being  Toted  down  he  submitted  the  following 
resolutions: 

Jtesn!rr,l,  That  the  people  of  the  United  Sutet  are  entitled  to  the  free  navigilion 
of  the  river  Mississippi. 

Jiuotvedf  That  the  navigation  of  the  river  MissiBsippi  has  been  obstructed  hj  the 
r^nhtione  reoentlj  curled  into  eflfeet  at  New  Orieam. 

Revived,  Thai  a  oonunittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  any,  mul,  if  anj, 
what  Icgiglaiive  measures  arc  neoc^sury  to  seeore  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river  MisaiuipiH. 

The  House  refused  to  take  these  up  for  present  condderation 
by  a  vote  of  iilYy  to  thirty-two.  The  committee  to  which  Ban- 
dolph's  resolution  was  referred,  passed  it  January  7th.  On  its 
being  reported  to  the  House,  it  was  moved  to  strike  out  the 
clauses  avowing  confidence  in  the  Ezecutive  and  a  determina- 
tion to  await  the  issue  of  its  measures.  This  &lled — ^yeas  thirty, 
nays  fifty-three — and  after  some  other  dividons  the  original  reso- 
lution passed,  yeas  fifty,  nays  twenty-five. 

A  bill  passed,  February  26th,  aiipropriating  two  millions  of 
dollars  "  to  defray  tlie  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in  re- 
lation to  the  intercourse  l)etween  the  LFnited  States  and  foreign 
nations."  The  report  on  which  tljis  wjis  founded,  avowed  the 
object  of  tlie  appropriation  to  be  "  to  enable  the  Executive  to 
coramence  witli  more  eft'ect  a  negotiation  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  Governments  relative  to  the  purchase  from  tlu  m  of  the 
island  of  !New  Orleans  and  the  provinces  of  Eaat  and  West 
Florida." 

On  the  11th  of  February  the  President  had  nominated  a 
Minister  Extraordinary  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  effect 
these  objects.  Tlie  next  day  the  Senate  confirmed  the  ap]>oint- 
ment.  Yet  on  the  14th,  Koss,  of  Pennsylvania,  commenced  in 
tlie  latter  body  a  very  inflammatory  speech,  accusing  the  gov- 
ernment of  tamely  sacriticing  the  interests  of  our  western  States. 
On  denouncing  the  attempt  to  purchase  the  territory  "by  giv- 
ing two  millions  of  dollars  to  certain  influential  persons  about 
court" — he  was  called  to  order  by  Wright,  of  ^faryland,  \'ov 
publicly  debating  upon  confidential  information.  Yice-Prtsi- 
dent  Purr  "perceived  nothing  improper  or  out  of  order  in  what 
bad  been  said."    Nicholas    hoped  the  galleries  would  be 
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deared."  Bobs  vociferated :  I  will  never  speak  on  this  sabject 
with  doeed  doors.  The  moment  yon  shut  your  doors  I  cease ; 
and  when  they  are  opened  I  will  proceed.  There  is  nothing  of 
a  secret  or  confidential  nature  in  what  I  have  to  say." 

On  the  16th,  he  resumed  and  finished  his  remarks,  in  the 
Senate,  in  a  sitnllar  vein ;  and  in  conclusion  moved  the  follow- 
ing rcbulutions : 

Rttoived,  That  the  United  Stetea  hun  an  iadlipBlabte  right  to  die  fr«e  iwflg»> 
tkm  of  the  river  Mt»>i&Mppi,  and  a  convedient  place  of  depodlt  for  their ptodooe  and 

nerchamlise  in  the  island  of  New  Orlcani. 

That  tlio  late  infrartion  of  such,  their  onqoesiionable  right,  ia  aa  aggression  hoa- 
tile  to  their  bonur  and  iatereat. 

Tliaft>it  doea  not  constat  with  the  dignity  or  aafhtj  of  thia  Union  to  hold  a  right 
ao  important  by  a  tenure  ao  nneertain. 

Tlut  it  materially  concerns  such  of  the  American  citizens  as  dwell  on  the  we«tem 
walera,  and  if*  essential  to  the  union,  strength,  and  prosperity  of  tlie.^e  State.*,  that 
they  obtain  complete  securitj  for  the  full  and  peaceable  eojo>uient  of  such  their 
absolute  right. 

Tliat  the  President  lie  anthoriaed  to  tain  inunedhite  poasearfon  of  svdh  plaoe  or 

places,  in  the  said  island,  or  the  adjacent  territories,  as  he  may  deem  fit  and  convc- 
nieut  for  the  piirpo<!e«i  aforeinitl ;  and  to  adopt  8ueh  other  measorea  for  obtaining 
that  complete  security  as  to  him  in  his  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

That  he  be  authorized  to  call  into  actoal  aer^ee  any  number  of  the  militia  of  tlie 
Btatea  of  Soath  Garolina,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennaaaoe,  or  the  MiasiaaippI 
Territory,  wliich  be  may  think  proper,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  and  to  employ 
tbem,  together  with  the  military  and  navai  foroea  of  the  Union,  for  elfecting  tiie 

Olljects  above  mentioned. 

That  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  be  appropriated  to  the  carrying  into 
eftet  the  foregoing  reeoiationa,  and  that  tlie  whole  or  any  part  of  that  anm  lie  paid 
or  applied,  on  warrants  drawn  in  pnnoanoe  of  such  direetions  as  the  P)reddent  nay, 
from  time  to  time,  think  proper  to  |^te  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Breckenridgo  moved  to  strike  ont 
an  after  the  word  "  Resolved,"  in  Koss's  resohidons,  and  to  snb* 
stitnte  provisions  authorizing  the  President,  whenever  he  shonld 
deem  it  expedient,  to  require  the  Executives  of  the  several 
States  to  arm  and  call  out  eighty  thousand  effective  militia,  or 
to  accept  volunteers  in  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  detachment; 

to  appropriate  sums  for  definiying  expenses  and  erect* 

ing  one  or  more  arsenals,  at  such  places  as  the  President  should 
judge  proper,  on  the  ^  western  waters."  The  last  words  were 
all  that  gave  any  indication  whatever  of  the  ohject  of  the  forecb 

Be  Witt  Clinton,  of  Kew  York,  made  his  first  elahorate 
speech  in  the  Senate,  Febnuuy  23d ;  and  it  was  on  the  preced- 
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ing  question.  He  was  ihen  within  a  few  weeks  of  Bis  thirty- 
fourth  birth-day.  He  exhibited  that  legal  research,  that  pro- 
foand  statistical  and  historical  knowledge,  that  lof^  and  severe 
tone  towards  opponents,  and  we  need  not  add,  that  talent  whidi 

distinguished  him  through  life.  As  a  specimen  both  of  the  man, 
and  of  the  manner  of  handling,  on  the  Bepublican  side^  one  of 
the  incessant  allusions  of  the  FederalistB,  we  select  the  follo¥ring 
passages: 

**  We  hvn  beard  miiob  of  ttie  poBey  of  Wesbtngton ;  ft  bu  be«i  founded  in  ovr 
ears  from  all  quarters,  and  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  White)  has 

triumphantly  coiitnisted  it  with  that  adojitod  hy  the  present  Administration.  I  am 
not  di.«po>t'd  to  coiisure  it  in  thiscatie;  on  the  coiur  ary,  I  think  it  ahi^rh  luid  respec- 
table auihurity  ;  but  let  it  be  properlj  unders^tood  iu  order  to  be  rightly  appreciated, 
and  it  win  be  found  that  tbe  United  States  vnder  bia  Adminiatration,  and  that  of 
his  socoeasor,  bare  zeorfved  ii^uries  more  deleteriooa,  insults  more  atrodoni,  and 
indignities  more  pointed  than  the  present,  and  that  the  pacific  measure  of  negotia- 
tion was  preferred.  If  our  national  honor  has  survived  the  severe  wounds  it  then 
received,  it  may  surely  outlive  the  comparatively  slight  attack  now  made  upon  it; 
but  If  its  ghost  only  now  remains  to  baimt  tbe  o<wisciences  <tf  the  honorable  gentlo* 
men  who  were  then  in  power,  and  who  polluted  thdr  hands  with  the  fool  murder, 
let  them  not  attempt  to  trantifer  the  odium  and  the  crime  to  those  wlio  had  no  band 
in  the  guilty  deed.  The  reins  of  (lovcrnment  were  in  their  hand*,  and  if  the  course 
they  at  that  time  pursued  vrna  diametrically  opposite  to  that  they  now  urge  for  our 
Adoption,  what  shall  we  say  of  their  erarfstenoy  f  Wbal  will  they  say  of  it  them- 
selves  r  What  wDI  their  country  any  of  it  f  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  tinbUng 
SOtmds  and  profesdons  of  patriotism  which  hare  been  so  vehemently  pressed  upOb 
us,  are  the  emanations  Of  dnoerity,  or  will  they  be  set  down  to  the  aoconnt  of  Jug* 
gliog  imposture?" 

After  mentioning  the  injuries  inflicted  on  ns  by  Englund 
since  tlie  treaty  of  peace,  and  among  them  one  pcrhaj^s  not 
generally  known,  that  in  addition  to  detaining  the  American 
posts,  she  for  a  time  added  the  insult  of  making  Niagara,  in  the 
State  of  iS'ew  York,  the  seat  of  govenimeut  for  Upper  Canada, 
Mr.  Cliuton  coutinued : 

**  It  is  wen  known  w»  were  engaged  In  a  bloody  and  expenrfTe  war  with  eeversl 

of  tbe  Indian  tribes ;  that  two  of  our  armies  had  been  routed  by  them,  and  that  we 
were  finally  compelled  to  make  great  efforts  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory.  These 
Indians  were  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  eniii^pariea  of  Croat  Utitaiu — IJritbh  sub- 
jects were  seen  disguised  fighting  iu  their  ranks,  and  British  agents  were  known  to 
Aindsh  them  with  provisions  and  the  implements  of  war.  The  CtoTemorOenml 
of  Canada,  a  liighly  confidential  and  dlstlngidBhed  oflioer,  delivered  a  speeob  to  the 
seven  nations  of  Lower  Canada,  exciting  them  to  enmity  against  this  country;  but 
in  ordor  to  furnish  the  savages  at  war  with  sufficient  aid,  a  detnchnient  of  British 
troops  pcnctruied  into  our  territory,  and  erected  a  fort  on  the  Miami  River.  Here 
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the  Iii'iianf,  dispersed  and  defoatcd  by  Wayiio,  took  refuge,  and  were  protected 
under  the  muzzle  of  Brituh  cauuoD.  A  vioktiuu  of  territory  ia  ouo  of  tlie  most 
flagrant  injuries  wbicli  on  be  oflbred  to  a  nttion,  wA  woald  in  notl  cmm  juitify 
an  immedwte  reaort  to  armay  becanae,  In  moat  eaaea,  essential  to  aelMefence.  Not 
coateDt  with  exciting  the  saragea  of  America  againflt  u-,  riroat  Pritain  extended 
her  hostility  to  the  eastern  hemifphere,  and  lot  loo«e  tlie  barbarians  of  Africa  upon 
us.  A  war  exi^sted  at  that  time  between  Portugal  and  Algiers;  the  former  blocked 
np  the  mouth  of  tlie  Straita,  by  her  auperior  naval  force,  and  prevented  the  pirates 
from  a  commnnicatioD  with  the  Atlantie.  Portugal  haa  been  for  a  long  time  aub- 
servient  to  the  views  of  Great  Britain ;  a  peace  was  eflbeted  through  the  mediation 
of  the  latter;  our  nnprotocted  merchantmen  were  then  oxpoa,.(l  witlio-.it  d'  tVnce  to 
the  piracio?  of  Algiers.  Thus  in  three  quarters  of  tiie  glol>o  we  at  one  time  felt 
the  efieciJi  of  British  enmity.  In  the  meantime,  our  commerce  in  every  hca  was 
expooed  to  her  rapacity.  AH  Fkanee  was  deekred  in  a  atate  of  siege,  and  the  con- 
Tejanoe  of  provtaiona  exprcs.<ly  interdicted  to  neutrals.  Paper  bloekadea  were 
substituted  for  actual  one*",  and  the  staple  commodities  of  our  country  lay  perishing 
in  our  ptorj-liou^es,  or  were  captured  on  the  ocean,  and  diviTted  from  the  lawful 
proprietors.  Uur  seamen  were  pressed  wiicrever  fuuud;  our  protections  were  a 
■otijeet  of  deri^on,  and  opporition  to  the  imperioof  mandatee  of  their  haughty 
tynuita  was  panbhed  by  fiunlue  or  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment  or  by  the  gibbet. 
To  complele  the  full  measure  of  our  wrongs,  the  November  orders  of  1793  were 
iseiued ;  our  sljips  wore  swept  from  the  ocean  aa  by  the  operation  of  enchantment; 
hundreds  of  Uiem  were  captured ;  almost  all  our  merchants  were  greatly  ityured, 
and  many  of  them  redueed  to  extreme  poverty. 

**  These  prooeedinga,  without  even  a  pretest,  without  the  forma  of  Justice,  with- 
out the  semblance  of  equity,  were  calculated  to  inflame  every  American  feeling,  aad 
to  nerve  every  American  arm.  Negotiation  was,  however,  pursued ;  an  envoy 
at^aordinartj,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  was  sent  to  demand  rcdre.'^s,  and  a  treaty 
of  amity,  couinerce,  and  navigation  was  formed  and  ratified.  These  events  took 
pUce  under  the  adndnistration  of  Washington." ' 

He  next  deficribecl,  in  as  animated  a  vem,  the  aggreaBions  of 
France,  and  Mr.  Adams's  persisting  in  sending  ministers  until 
peace  was  secured  with  that  power. 

Wright  of  Maryland  also  pnngentlj  exposed  the  hjpocriBj 
of  appealing  to  the  example  of  Washington  for  precipitating 
the  country  into  war  before  resorting  to  negotiation.  It  would 
now,  indeed,  appear  incredible  that  men  who  supported  the 

>  In  n  aecond  speech,  Mr.  Clinton  was  particnlarly  severe  on  Jav,  speaking  of  his 
tosoi^raoa  bad  and  disgraceful"  one— "neither  honorable  nor  advantageous  to  this 
eoonlry'* — a  "pernicloiw  instmment"  sifrned  without  "expnnping  oriP  of  its  most 
dejrrading  provisions,"  because  "  General  Washinpton  wa^A  |>ri-\ uilt  d  mxiii  by  the  circuni- 
utances  of  the  timcM  "  and  "  elected  it  as  only  a  lesser  evil  than  war."  Ue  declared  that 
If  the  contentH  of  the  treaty  had  been  knowr  in  New  York.  Mr,  Jay's  chance  of  success 
in  the  Governor  election  "  would  have  been  forlorn,"  and  that  at  the  subaeqaeot  elec* 
tfon  he  was  withdrawn  "—that  ChanoeDor  Livineston  waa  **  aa  mnoh  snperlor  to  hte  aa 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr  "—that  "  his  incompetency  [as  Governor]  becamf?  notorious,"  and 
that  he  was  fonnn  unqualiflcd  to  hold  the  reins  of  state  " — that  "  the  men  of  his  own 
party  knew  it  and  lamented  it."  and  that  he  fell  like  Lucifer,  nev.  r  to  rise  agala.*' 
The  debate,  strange  to  say,  closed  without  any  answer  to  this  attack  on  Jlr.  Jay. 
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lirst  President's  foreign  j)olicy  in  1794-5,  sliould  in  1S03  urge 
avowed  war  measures  towards  Sjiain,  which  also  were  expected 
to  involve  a  war  witli  France,  for  the  single  act  of  a  remote 
colonial  (»t}icer,  and  before  ascertaining  whether  his  Government 
would  either  sanction  or  refuse  to  make  reparation  tor  his  con- 
duct. But  it  would  appear  still  more  incredible  that  a  party 
thus  circumstanced  should  voluntarily  invite  comparisons  be- 
tween their  conduct  on  the  two  occasions,  did  we  not  concider 
men's  lilindness  under  partisan  excitement,  and  did  we  not 
rememl)er  how  sytematicallj  Cabot's  plan  of  impressing  the 
name  of  Wa.shington  into  the  service  of  Federalism,  in  the  face 
of  any  fiicts,  and  by  mere  force  of  reiteration,  was  carried  out 
by  that  party. 

Mr.  Clinton  might  liavc  instructively  extended  his  contrast 
in  the  action  of  the  Federalists  towards  foreign  powers,  on  the 
diti'erent  occasions  mentioned,  to  their  deportment  towards  oar 
own  Executive. 

In  1795,  they  pronounced  it  unconstitutional  and  indecf^ns 
for  the  House  to  call  on  the  Executive  for  diplomatic  papers,  to 
throw  light  on  topics  on  which  it  was  called  upon  by  the  Execu- 
tive to  legislate,  after  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  latter  in 
the  premises  were  exhausted,  and  after  the  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments were  complete  and  not  liable  to  be  defeated  or  disturbed, 
so  far  as  otlier  powers  were  concerned,  by  making  them  subjects 
of  legislative  examination.  In  1803,  they  claimed  that  the 
House  could  properly  call  for  papers  which  were  the  subjects 
of  pending  and  unfinished  negotiation— that  it  could  at  this 
stage  properly  discuss  the  contents  of  such  papers  publicly,  mak- 
ing them  the  topics  of  inflammatory  denunciation  against  our 
own  Executive,  and  of  the  most  irritating  strictures  upon  and 
menaces  against  the  powers  with  whom  it  was  negotiating — and 
that  to  deny  these  claims  was  to  withhold  information  to  which 
the  legal  rights  and  most  important  interests  of  the  people  enti- 
tled them.  And  thsse  pretensions  were  set  up  by  a  party  who 
had  just  resisted  the  admission  of  independent  reporters  of  ordi- 
naiy  congressional  proceedings  for  the  use  of  the  people ! 

In  1795,  the  Federalists  considered  the  treaty-making  power 
so  paramount  and  absolute  in  its  provinee,  that  it  had  not  only 
a  right  to  form  treaties  and  prodaim  them  snpreipe  laws  of  the 
land  without  interference  or  codperation  from,  or  consultation 
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with,  the  House  of  BepresentatiTefi,  bat  that  the  latter  had  not 
a  particle  of  discretion  in  respect  to  enacting  laws  for  their 
execution — that  it  was  constitutionally  bound,  under  any  ci ream- 
stances,  to  carry  out  the  agreements  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

In  1803,  the  same  party  insisted  that  tlic  House  could  of  right 
interfere  in  advance  to  prejudge,  condemn,  forestall,  control  or 
defeat  the  measures  of  the  treaty-making  power ;  and  that  when 
this  action  was  stopped  by  the  regular  and  binding  decisiun  of 
the  legislative  body,  it  was  morally  proper  and  decorous  in 
members  of  the  minority  to  resort  to  evasions,  and  even  to  irre- 
gularity to  continue  it,  in  order  to  inflame  and  exjisperate  the 
public  miud  against  the  anticipated  action  of  the  President  and 
Senate. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  the  policies  pursued  at  these  two 
epochs,  the  parties  but  changed  places.  This  is  true  only  to  a 
comparatively  slight  extent,  Tliere  is  no  real  general  analogy 
between  tiie  }>ositions  of  the  Kepublicans  in  1795  and  the 
Federalists  in  lsii;>— no  snl.stantial  similarity  in  their  conduct. 
It  was  the  laiicr  yanty  alone  which  had  completely  changed  its 
attitude. 

This  violent  and  irregular  conduct  of  the  Federalists  came 
with  less  grace,  too,  from  a  party  which  had  uniformly  aflected 
to  be  peculiarly  and  almost  exclusively  the  conservative  one  of 
the  count r}'.  It  had  assumed  to  possess  nearly  all  the  education 
and  intelligence  of  the  nation,  and  their  natural  concomitants 
— love  of  order,  respect  for  constituted  authority,  and  disposition 
to  preserve  intact  the  established  organs  and  powers  of  civil 
government.  It  had  been  one  of  its  cardinal,  avowed  theories 
as  a  party,  that  t)io  federal  Executive  should  not  only  be 
retained  in  complete  possession  of  all  the  official  powers  with 
which  he  was  vested  by  the  Constitution,  but  that  in  all  cases 
where  construction  was  resorted  to,  it  should  tend  to  enhance 
instead  of  diminishing  his  authority.  It  had  contended  this  was 
essentially  necessary  to  preserve  national  order,  unity  and  obe- 
dience to  law.  It  had  been  the  constant  burden  of  its  complaints 
a^uust  the  opposite  party  that  its  doctrines  tended  to  opposite 
results. 

But,  as  nsaal,  the  Federalists  wholly  oyeracted,  and  made  a 
most  bungling  exhibition  of  ignorance  and  awkwardness  in  a 
new  sitaatioDy  when  they  attempted  to  play  a  popnlar  part. 
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Tlie  suddenness  of  the  change,  and  the  nakedness  of  the  motive, 
not  only  proved  the  want  of  sincerity,  but  it  demonstrated  ever 
more  effectually  than  their  natural  conduct,  their  contempt  f' 
the  popular  undcrstandini^  and  integrity.    That  chastity  must 
thought  ])rurient  which  is  expected  to  surrender  at  tlie  fii-st 
mons  of  those  who  have  always  ])reviou8ly  exhibited  aversio 
scorn.    That  understanding  and  moral  fidelity  must  be  th 
at  a  low  ebb  which  is  supposed  capable  of  deserting  old  ai. 
tried  friends  to  follow  old  and  kuown  o|>poiieuta  at  the  first  leer 
of  invitation. 

The  Congressional  rojiresentatives  of  those  western  States, 
for  the  people  of  whicli  the  Federalists  had  suddenly  conceived 
80  vehement  an  affection,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
alarmed  by  the  apprehension  that  the  latter  would  get  between 
them  and  their  constituents.  Led  by  the  calm,  discreet,  and 
able  Breckonridge,  they  stood  by  the  Administration  and 
awaited  results.  Bre-ckenridge's  motion  to  strike  out  Jiosfi's  re- 
solutions and  insert  his  own,  j)assed  February  25th. 

Another  question  of  this  session,  which  called  out  a  strong  dis- 
play of  party  feeling,  rose  on  a  memorial  of  the  Supreme  Court 
jadges,  who  had  been  legislated  out  of  office  the  preceding  ses- 
sioD.  They  urged  that "  rights  secured  to  them  by  tlie  Constitution 
as  members  of  the  judicial  department  had  been  impaired;"  and 
they  asked  Congrees  to  assign  them  their  judicial  duties  and  pro- 
vide for  their  compensation.  They  offered  to  submit  their  r^t 
to  the  latter  to  judicial  decision.  The  Hoose  decided  (Jannarj 
27th)  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  tbirty-eeyen,  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  on^t  not  to  be  granted  ;  and  the  Senate  a  few 
days  after,  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to  thirteen,  took  equivalent 
action. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hr.  Jefferson,  when  Minister  to 
France,  snggeeted  to  the  celebrated  traveller,  Ledyard,  an  ex- 
ploration of  western  America.  In  1792,  he  proposed  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  to  procure  snch  an  exploration, 
with  funds  raised  by  subscription ;  and  it  was  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Society,  and  under  instructions  prepared  by  Mr.  Jeffer> 
son,'  that  Michauz,  the  celebrated  Prench  traveller  and  bota> 
nist,  proceeded  on  his  exploration  westward,  until  recalled  by 
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the  French  Minister.'  The  utility  of  ascertaining  the  clinracter 
of  the  interior  of  Louisiana  at  this  juncture,  waa  preeaed  by  far 
weightier  considerationa  than  the  mere  extension  of  science. 
He,  therefore,  in  a  confidential  mettage  to  the  House,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  recommended  sending  an  exploring  party  to  trace 
the  Miesonri  to  its  source,  cross  the  mountains,  and  follow  the 
beet  water  o6mmnnication  which  offered  itself  from  thence  to 
ihe  Pacific  Congress  approved  the  recommendation,  and  made 
an  appropxiatbn  to  defray  the  expense.* 

Leib,  of  PennsyWania,  moved,  January  8d,  to  submit  to  the 
State  Legislatures  an  amendment  of  the  Ooostitation,  which  had 
passed  the  House  the  preceding  seesiou,  but  been  rejected  in  the 
Senate,  to  the  effect  that  in  all  future  cJectiona  of  President  and 
Tiee-Preeident,  the  office  for  which  each  was  intended  should 
be  designated  on  the  ballot  Huger,  of  South  Oarolina,  subse- 
quently moved  an  additicmal  amendment,  requiring  the  electors 
to  be  uniformly  chosen  by  the  single  district  system.  The  House 
took  no  definite  action  on  either  proposition. 

Ohio  was  admitted  this  session  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
with  a  populatiim  (by  the  last  precedmg  census)  of  46,365. 

A  law  passed  (February  28th)  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,"  not  a  native  or 
inhabitant,  into  any  State  where  by  the  laws  thereof  their  admis- 
sion was  prohibited,"  under  the  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars 
for  every  perBon  thus  imported,  and  forfeiture  of  the  vesseL 

The  President  was  authorised  (February  28th)  to  cause 
to  be  built  or  purchased  four  vessels  of  war  of  not  exceeding 
sixteen  guns  each,  for  the  Mediterranean  service,  and  fifteen 
gunboats  for  the  Mississippi. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  session  ai-ose  on 
what  was  termed  the  "Yazoo  Claims" — ^the  claims  of  a  coin- 

'  PUotcli  ot'Mcrriwcther  Lewis,  Jeffewon'H  Worki*,  Cong.  Ed.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  484. 
Thi-  wa-  lilt;  origin  of  the  well-known  Expedition  of  I^win  ami  t'larko.  Captain 
Memwcthcr  I^-wih  waa  the  private  secretary  of  the  Presiilent.  For  the  President's  high 
ertimate  of  hiH  character  and  AbiUlies,Ma*' B'o-rapliicai  Sketchl^lltrriwether  l.ewit>,'' 
JeOsnon's  Works*  Coof .  Sd..  toL  vtH.,  ppw  4ti0-494.  With  Um  vu  aMoeiated  William 
Clarke.  broUier  oTGeorgaBogenCtaike,  '^tlie  Haanilwl  of  the  West*'  ProTeBaor  Toeker 
MVS  William  Clarki-  purtook  of  hi^  hroth'T*«  "  capacity  to  endure  hardship  and  encoun- 
ter danir«T,  a«  well  bis  nrii'-ticai  good  »eii*«e."  In  April,  l^O.'J,  the  President  communi- 
cated his  instrnctions  to  (  upiain  Ix!wiH.     (S<*e  JefTerson'R  Works,  Cong.  Ed.,  vol.  viii., 

£p.  486-491.)  Delays  occurred,  and  it  wa.*  not  antil  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  that  the  part7 
ift  the  bann  of  the  Mi^siH.«ipi)i  and  commenced  aacending  the  Missouri.  Capt.  Lowtii 
•ad  hia  companioa  Clarke  reached  Washington  fm.  thdr  ntom,  Febroaiy,  1S07.  The 
nmltt  of  tlw  E^loratioB  hnt  boon  pnbliuiM. 
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pany  to  lands  whicb  tlie  United  States  had  received  from  Geor- 
gia witli  a  stipulation  to  respect  certain  ennmerated  classes  <>f  pri- 
vate claims.  Nothing  important  resulting  from  tlie  present  ac- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  subject,  we  have,  on  second  thought, 
cast  aside  as  irrelevant  a  somewhat  detailed  account  we  had 
prepared  of  one  of  the  most  enormous  swindling  operations  re- 
corded in  American,  or  perhaps  any  other  history.  It  was 
elaimed  that,  notwithstandiDg  the  fraud,  equitable  rights  had 
inured  to  innocent  third  penons,  pending  the  operations,  which 
the  United  States  ought,  in  the  display  of  a  liberal  justice,  to 
lecognixe ;  and  on  this  point  arose  a  contest  in  Congress  which 
continiied  many  years.  It  was  not  made  a  party  question,  but 
was  conducted  with  all  tlie  acerbity  of  partisan  violence  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Our  older  citizens  retain  viyid  recollections  of 
the  heat  exhibited  in  the  newspapers  on  this  exciting  topic. 
Those  desiring  an  account  of  the  affair  will  find  it  in  the  Annals 
of  Oongress,and  in  nearly  all  the  detailed  histories  of  the  period. 
The  subject  occupies  considerable  space  In  Garland's  Life  of 
Bandolph.  The  latter,  nnsparmg  towards  even  an  equity  which 
sprouted  ftom  corruption,  was  one  of  the  strongest  oppcments  of 
the  claims ;  and  as  sourness  and  misanthropy  gradually  deepened 
their  shadows  over  his  mind,  his  hostility  rose  to  the  rengefnl- 
ness  of  perBonal  hate.  His  philippics  on  this  subject  against  the 
actors  in  the  transactions,  and  against  others  whom  be  accused 
(in  many  instances  no  doubt  erroneously)  of  being  actors,  rival 
in  acrimony  the  celebrated  productions  from  wblch  the  term 
philippic  is  derived. 

We  are  not  aware  that  fhe  President  ever  took  any  avowed 
side  in  the  controversy.  Both  of  his  sonsrin-law,  however,  were' 
members  of  Congress  before  it  was  disposed  of,  and  voted  with 
the  opponents  of  the  claims. 

Daring  this  session,  the  President  was  strongly  pressed  by  the 
Georgia  autboritles  to  obtain  the  cession  of  certain  Indian  lands 
within  the  limits  of  that  State,  which  the  United  States  had  sti- 
pulated to  obtain  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  peaceably  and  for 
a  reasonable  price.  The  Georgians  also  claimed  that  Colonel 
Hawkins,  the  United  States  Indian  Agent,  dissuaded  the  Indians 
ftom  selling.  The  President's  reply  to  General  Jackson,  of 
Georgia,  a  letter  from  him  to  Hawkins,  two  others  not  long 
afterwards  to  Governors  Harrison  and  Claiborne,  and  his  various 
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addresses  to  Indian  deputations,  fully  develop  his  views  of  In- 
dian policy.  lie  acted  fully  and  fairly  on  the  hypothesis,  in  all 
cases,  that  the  Indians  were  as  much  the  real  owiu  rs  of  not  only 
their  sparsedly  inhabited  territories,  hut  of  the  vast  hunting- 
gruuiidft  t'ver  which  they  were  accustomed  to  rove,  as  were  white 
men  holding  legal  title-deeds  of  their  land — with  the  only  diffe- 
rence that  territories  belonging  to  Indians  (and  there  couUl  l)e 
no  more  beneticent  provision  for  them)  could  only  be  alienated 
to  or  by  consent  of  the  United  States.  The  President  was  tirmly 
opposed  to  procuring  any  cessions  of  their  territory  excepting 
peaceably  and  for  a  fair  equivalent — in  other  words,  for  what 
was  considered  at  the  time  fully  equal  in  value,  1>y  the  Indians, 
to  their  unused  lands.'  The  agents  the  President  instrusted 
with  these  noirotiutions  were  such  men  as  Hawkins  (accused  bv 
gome  of  the  impatient  Georgians  of  being  "more  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  than  of  the  United  States"),  llurri.-on,* 
Claiborne,  and  others  of  equal  character.  And  ho  required  that 
all  cessions  of  Indian  territory  should  be  not  only  nominally,  but 
in  point  of  fact  voluntary.  He  made  the  following  declara- 
tions (November  3d,  1802),  to  "  Handsome  Lake,"  an  Indian 
chief,  who  came  to  complain  of  certain  sales  made  by  his  nation 
to  the  State  of  New  York: 


"  You  remind  mc,  brother,  of  what  I  have  said  to  you,  when  you  risitod  me  the 
litt  winter,  that  the  lands  yoa  then  held  would  remain  yours,  and  should  never  go 
ftoDjovbiit  wbenyondioaldbe^HipoMdtoMlL  ThliInovNpMt,«Dd  wiOeTor 
•bide  by.  We,  indeed,  are  always  ready  to  buy  land;  bat  we  will  nerer  ask  but 
when  you  wish  to  eell;  an<\  our  laws,  in  order  to  protect  you  against  imposition, 
have  forbidden  individuals  to  purchase  lands  from  you;  and  have  rfmloreil  it  no- 
cessary,  when  you  desire  to  sell,  even  to  a  State,  that  an  agent  from  tbo  United 
fltatee  dioold  attend  tfie  tale,  tee  thet  your  eonaent  is  freely  giTen,  e  nti«fluit<»7 
ptiee  peld,  and  report  to  us  whet  haa  been  done,  tor  our  epprolMlion.  Thli  wee 
done  in  tlte  late  eiie  of  which  yoa  eompkio, 

•  •••••• 

"Nor  do  I  think,  brother,  that  tiie  sale  of  l&nd^  is,  under  all  circumstances,  iiiju« 
lioae  to  jwu  people.  While  they  depended  on  hunting,  the  aore  eztendve  Uie  fb- 
leet  aronnd  them,  the  more  gauM  they  would  jidd.  But  going  into  a  state  of  agri- 

»  The  apparent  entiivalent,  would  now.  in  many  rases,  perhaps,  appear  Init  little 
more  than  nominal.  But  we  believe  we  have  fairly  represented  the  intention  of  the  Pre- 
sident. In  manyca.«es,  the  landssold  by  them  were  of  no  ui«e  to  them  whatever,  and 
were  not  even  med  fur  hunting.  And  tiw  Froeident  believed  that  if  the  arts  of  civilised 
industry  could  be  introduced  ameeg  them — a  constant  end  of  all  his  Indian  policies— 
they  woald  be  better  offwiHiout  tiiese  trast  traoeenpied  pomesRions  to  seduce  tnem  back 
Into  the  habits  of  savair''  life.  But  hi-^  viewn  will  speak  better  for  themselree  In  SOSM 
qootaiioati  we  propose  to  make  from  hia  addrem-s  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

•  wmiaBi  Beny  Hsniieo,  sflerwards  Presldsnt  of  the  United  Steles. 
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enltare,  it  may  be  «•  ftt]v«ntag«oas  to  a  loclety,  as  It  b  to  an  iadividwd,  who  Ini 
more  land  tban  he  can  improve,  to  sell  a  part,  and  lay  out  tha  monay  in  itodt  and 

implements  of  agriculture,  for  the  bettor  improTcmcnt  of  the  resldiie.  A  little  land 
Wfll  stocked  and  improved,  will  yield  more  than  a  great  deal  without  stock  or  im* 
provcmeut.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  ou  further  redectiou,  jou  will  see  ihla  traoMC- 
tion  in  a  move  fiivwable  light,  both  aa  It  ooncerna  tha  hitweet  of  your  m^on,  and 
the  ezardsa  of  tlmt  auparintending  care  which  I  am  dnoaraly  anxioas  to  employ  for 
their  subsistenoe  and  happiness.  Go  ou  then,  brother,  in  the  great  reformation  70Q 
have  undertaken.  Persuade  our  red  brethren  then  to  be  sober,  and  to  cultivate 
their  l&nd^ ;  and  their  women  to  spin  and  weave  for  their  famiUea.  You  will  .«oun 
see  your  women  and  children  well  fed  and  clothed,  your  men  living  happily  in  peace 
and  plenty,  and  yoor  nnmbefs  inereadog  fiom  year  to  year.  It  win  be  a  great  glory 
to  yon  to  have  been  the  laetniment  of  so  happy  a  change,  and  your  children's  child* 
ren,  from  generation  to  generation,  will  repeat  yonr  name  with  love  and  gratitude 
forever.  In  all  your  enterprises  for  the  good  of  your  people,  you  may  count  with 
confidence  on  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  ou  the  sincerity  and 
seal  with  whloh  I  am  myself  animated  in  tha  ibrtheiing  of  thb  humane  woric  Ton 
are  oar  brethren  of  the  same  land;  we  wlah  yovr  prosperilj  as  brethren  should  da 
VsiawolL" 

To  a  delegation  of  tlie  Miamis  and  Delawares,  he  declared 
(January  8th,  1803),  that  Governor  Harrison  had,  by  liis  direc- 
tions, agreed  to  accept  a  breadtli  of  twenty-four  leagues,  extend- 
ing from  Point  Coupee  to  tlie  mouth  of  White  Iliver,  where  a 
breadth  of  seventy  leagues  had  been  bought  of  the  tribes  occu- 
pying it,  and  paid  for ;  and  this  had  been  done  from  the  desire 
of  peace  and  friendship"  with  the  Indians,  "and  of  doing  no- 
thing which  should  distress"  them.   He  continued : 

**  Ton  complain  that  our  people  buy  yonr  lands  IndiTidually,  and  settle  and  hunt 
on  them  without  laaTe.   To  eravlnee  yon  of  the  care  we  have  taken  to  guard  yon 

again.->t  theiiyuiies  and  arts  of  interested  individuals,  I  now  will  give  you  a  copy  of 
a  law,  of  our  great  oniiTu-il  the  Congress,  forbiddincr  iniliviiliuils  to  buy  lands  from 
you,  or  to  settle  or  hunt  on  your  lands  ;  and  making  thctn  liable  to  severe  punish- 
ment. And  if  jou  will  at  any  time  seize  such  individuals,  and  deliver  them  to  any 
olBoar  of  the  United  Statesi  they  will  be  punished  aeoor^Dng  to  law. 

**  We  hare  long  been  sensible,  brothers,  of  the  great  injury  you  receiTe  from  an 
immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  although  it  be  profitable  to  us  to  make  and 
sell  these  liquors,  yet  we  value  more  the  preservation  of  your  health  and  happiness. 
Heretofore  we  apprehended  you  would  be  displeased,  were  we  to  withhold  them 
from  you.  But  believing  it  to  be  your  desire,  we  haTe  taken  measures  to  preTont 
their  bdng  carried  Into  your  eonntry ;  and  we  sineerdy  njoice  at  this  proof  of  yoar 
wisdom.  Instead  of  spending  the  produce  of  your  hunting  in  purcha.<dng  this  per- 
nicious drink,  which  produces  poverty,  broils  and  murders,  it  will  now  bo  employed 
in  procuring  food  and  clothing  for  your  families,  and  iucrea&iug  instead  of  diminish- 
ing your  numbers. 

**  Ton  haTe  proposed,  brothers,  that  we  should  deduct  from  yonr  nett  year^  an- 
nuity, the  expcnssa  of  your  journey  here;  but  this  would  bean  exaetae«  we  do  not 
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pr«cti-<»e  with  our  red  Kn'tliren.  We  will  bear  with  -nti-'fuction  tlio  t-xyxMiscs  of  your 
journcT,  and  of  whatever  id  ncceaaarj  for  your  per^nal  comfort  \  uiid  will  uut,  bj 
dedacting  them,  leMen  the  uiioiiiit  of  llie  neoMntiat  wUoh  7<nir  ironwn  and  ebll4> 
MB  avo  to  noeire  th«  next  jmt.** 

He  informed  them  also  ihat,  at  their  reqneat,  smiths  had  been 
proTided  them ;  and  that  the  United  States  agent  would  famish 
them  implements  of  hnsbandiy  and  mannftctore  wheneyer 
they  wonld  nse  them. 

The  President's  favorite  plan  in  regard  to  the  nltimate  dispi^- 
aition  of  the  Indian  race  is  dcetched  in  a  letter  to  Hawkins ;  and 
it  wiU  now  sound  to  most  persoDS  more  like  a  dream  of  philan- 
thropy than  a  serious  proposition.  He  wrote : 

"  I  conj'iilor  the  buxinesa  of  hunting  as  already  become  insufficient  to  furnish 
clotliintr  aiul  .-ul'^i-t»  iice  to  the  Indians.  The  promotion  of  n^'riojltur*^,  th»Mvfore, 
and  boutfc-bold  iiiunuiaciure,  are  essential  in  their  prei>er?atiuu,  aud  1  am  disposed  to 
iidaiid  oneoormge  it  UbenOy.  TUt  wlU  omMo  ttioin  to  livo  on  muoh  amftller  por- 
tkms  of  tend,  and  indeed  will  render  their  Task  forests  osetess  but  tor  the  range  of 
enlklet  foe  which  purpose,  hIko,  as  thoy  become  better  farmers,  they  will  be  found 
uselcfw,  and  oven  disadvantaipcovH.  While  they  are  learning  to  do  better  on  lew 
laud,  our  iucreaaing  nuoibem  will  be  calling  for  more  land,  and  (bus  a  voiucidence 
of  iuteresu  will  be  prodnoed  belvetB  thoee  who  have  lands  to  apare,  and  want  othw 
neeessariee,  and  those  who  haTo  soch  necessaries  to  spare,  and  want  lands.  This 
ooosneroo,  tiioilt  ^  for  the  good  of  both,  and  those  wlio  are  friends  to  both 
OQ^bt  to  encourage  it.  You  are  in  the  station  peculiarly  charged  with  thi«  inter- 
change, and  who  hare  it  peculiarly  in  your  power  to  promote  among  the  Imiians  a 
sense  of  the  superior  value  of  a  little  land,  well  cultivated,  over  a  great  deal,  iwiin* 
pvored,  and  to  enooonge  them  to  make  this  estimate  traly.  The  wisdom  of  (ho 
animal  which  amput  tte:^  and  nbamlons  to  the  hunter  the  parts  for  which  he  is  pur> 
piu'd  should  be  tl.i  ir-,  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  saorificcH  what  is  U!»eful, 
the  latter  what  is  not.  In  truth,  the  ultimate  point  of  rest  and  happines'^  for  them 
is  to  let  our  settlomeuu  aud  theirs  meet  uud  blend  together,  to  intermix  uud  become 
one  people.  lucorporaUng  themselTes  with  as  as  eitisens  of  the  United  States,  this 
Is  what  the  natoral  progress  of  things  will  of  coarse  bring  on,  and  it  will  be  bettor 
to  promote  than  to  retard  it.  Surely  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  be  identified  with 
UJi,  and  pre^f-rvod  in  the  occupation  of  their  lands,  thiin  be  expoeed  to  the  BUOtJ 
caaualties  which  may  cudanger  them  while  a  separate  people." 

If  the  Indians  did  not  come  into  this  view,  the  Fresident^a 
next  choice  was  to  indnce  them  all  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mia- 
aissippi,  6up])1yiiig  them  with  everything  essential  to  their  com- 
fort and  liaj  I'iness — and  give  them  a  home  where  the  conflicting 
interests  of  white  settlers  would  not  porsne  them.  His  presttit 
anxiety  was  to  secure  a  belt  of  territory  of  the  Indians  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  tLruughout  its  whole  length,  for  the 
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purpose  of  planting  npon  it  a  population  of  whites,  both  to  de- 
fend the  frontier  and  to  be  prepared  for  other  emergencies  which 
might  arise — in  plain  English,  to  rush  upon  Louisiana,  and  espe- 
cially upoD  ^ew  OiieaDB,  if  that  aiternatiTe  should  be  forced 
upon  us. 

But  to  return  to  the  events  of  the  seeeion. 

The  reoommeudatiou  in  the  message  to  repeal  the  discrimi- 
nating duties  was  not  carried  out.  The  navigating  interests  of 
the  North  remonstrated  warmly  against  it,  and  it  was  suffered 
to  drop  without  any  decisive  action. 

A  proposition  to  discontinue  the  mint,  nrged  by  some  of  the 
ultra  advocates  of  retrenchment,  fortunately  failed. 

The  President's  recommendations  to  construct  a  dxy  dock  at 
the  city  of  'Washington  had  been  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
of  which  the  chairman  was  the  learned  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York.  It  reported  the  following  resolution : 

Retohed — That  for  preventing  rottenness  and  decay  in  the  phips  of  the  narr, 
the  President  of  the  United  Sutes  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  a  dry -dock, 
with  oonteuieDt  eanali,  loolu,  machiiiery,  and  wateri«oiines,  to  be  oomtroetad  a*  or 
Mir  tbe  pablic  Vvrj  T«rd  in  the  dtjr  of  WMhington,  which  dock  shall  be  capable 

of  containing  twelve  frigates,  or  shipf-of-war,  and  of  preserving  them  dry,  and 
Bafely  sliyltorod  from  sun«hine  and  rain ;  and  that,  for  oarryinj;  the  .»:uii»'  into  effect, 

 dollars  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 

moneji  in  the  Treasury  not  othecwlee  approprinted. 

Dr.  Mitchell  stated  that  there  had  been  placed  before  the 
committee,  drawings,  sunreyB  and  estimates  by  engineers,  which 
made  the  project  appear  so  plausible,  that  there  was  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  its  favor.  He  had  been  informed  that  Sweden  and 
Venice '  had  done  something  of  the  same  kind.  The  object,  he 
said,  was  thus  to  preserve  a  number  of  new  ships  not  launched 
nor  wetted  in  service,  and  "  there  could  be  no  donbt  they  might 
be  so  covered  and  protected  as  to  keep  as  well  as  furniture  in  a 
house. "  He  proceeded  to  explain  that  this  would  not  apply  to 
ships  tliuL    had  grown  foul  and  water  soaken"  in  the  ocean. 

Dr.  Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the  resolution  on  the 
ground  of  the  iuappropriatenesa  of  the  locality — that  there  was 
danger  that  the  ships,  "  resting  for  a  long  time  on  comparatively 

*  Ifr.  Jefbnon  rnetited  hi  nMter  (to  the  dele  of  whicth  we  cannot  now  refer)  in 
after  yean,  that  he  derived  hie  idea  fton  an  Meoont  ef  aenetUng  ef  %  einUar  Uad  in 

Venice. 
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tmall  resting  points,  might  be  racked  and  injnred  in  their 
frames" — ^that  he  doabted  the  praotieability  of  proper  Tentila- 
tion — ^that  it  ^  was  not  known  to  him  that  anj  of  the  European 
nations  had  adopted  this  plan" — that  they  **had  inenrred 
immense  expense  in  bniliUng,  and  it  was  to  be  presumed  had 
fallen  on  the  best  means  of  preserving  their  ships" — that  he 
thought,  in  works  of  such  magnitude,  it  was  more  prudent  to 
follow  than  to  lead  older  and  more  experienced  nations.  Gen- 
eral S.  Smith  answered  several  of  Eustis's  objections.  He 
thought  the  place  practicable  and  suitable,  and  that  tliere  was 
no  more  danger  of  the  ships  hogging  when  lowered  on  their 
blocks  tlian  when  on  the  stocks.  On  the  suViject  of  ventilation 
he  doubted  ;  but  lie  thought  it  niii^lit  be  accomplished  by  taking 
off  the  garboard  streaks  of  each  ship,  and  streaks  from  their  ceil- 
ing at  proper  intervals.    He  said  : 

**He  had  wen  at  Vanlee,  abort  trnvnty  ahipM»f>war  In  fha  aiwnal,  eompletelf 

under  coror,  each  lying  afloat  in  it«  own  dock,  with  stores  on  each  side,  in  wUch 
their  material-  woro  depo<<ited.  Ha  waa  told  the  whole  Aomber  ooold  be  pat  to  lea 
in  twentj  or  thirty  days'  uotioe.* 

Gri?wold  said  :  "  He  must  confess  that  the  project  appeared 
to  hiiu  a  visionary  scheme,  originating  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  day." 

The  Kepiiblicans  re])resenting  those  seaport  and  other  local 
interests  which  were  averse  to  making  Washington  the  principal 
naval  station  of  the  country,  joined  the  Federalists  in  a  vote  to 
refuse  the  Committee  leave  to  sit  again,  and  here  the  thing 
dropped. 

Eustis's  arguments  were  legitimate  ones,  and  presented  fair 
subjects  of  doubt,  though  he  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  a 
degree  of  local  feeling  in  the  matter.  But  Oris  wold  threw  out 
the  Federal  text-word.  It  was  a  scheme  of  the  modern  ^'  phi- 
losophy !" 

The  speculations  on  the  causes  of  animal  color,  in  the  Notes 
on  Virginia,  the  "horned  toads,"  and  the  "  salt  mountains  "  of 
"  Philosopher  Jefferson  "  did  not  furaish  topics  of  such  exqui- 
site and  inexhaustible  merrimeut  to  his  opponents  as  the  anluckj 
dry-docks  I 

It  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  Dr.  Mitchell  reported  the 
resolution  increased  the  aest  of  the  entertainmeDt    It  was 
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claimed  that  this  learned  man  was  eingalarly  ignonmt  in  prae* 
tical  affairs,  and  traditionary  anecdotes  without  number  are 
liauded  down  of  amusing  pranks  played  on  bis  credulity  by 
wagB  who  had  not  the  fear  of  <^  philosopliy  "  before  their  eyes. 
Some  of  these  may  possibly  be  true  ;  but  if  most  of  them  are, 
it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  such  a  host  of  things  should 
have  happened  to  one  man,  recorded  previously  of  real  or  imagi- 
nary  personages,  from  the  days  of  the  comic  poets  of  Greece 
down  to  those  of  Rabelais,  Le  Sage,  and  Joe  Miller.  But,  at 
all  events.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  furnished  a  prime  brilliant  in  the 
oolloqaial  setting  ronnd  "  Philosopher  Jefferson." 

The  French  have  a  not  bad  maxim  that  "  he  laughs  best 
that  lauglis  latest."  To  be  ignorant  is  not  certainly  to  be  "prae- 
ticaL"   To  be  learned  is  not  always  to  be  a  fool  I 

•*  Leaden  Ipnoranco  rcnrs  her  head  and  laoghSi 
And  fat  Stupidity  shakes  his  joUj  sides'* 

sometimes  at  "  philosopliic  vagaries"  which  turn  out  to  be  sub- 
stantive things.  Tlie  "  horned  toads "  and  ''bait  mountains" 
still  flourish  !  Tlie  essential  principle  of  the  dry-dock*  has  since 
been  introduced  with  perfect  success  and  preeminent  advantage 
into  the  American  navy. 

Tlie  seventli  Coni^ress  terminated  on  the  3d  of  March,  1S03. 
The  following  letter  alludes  to  the  loss  in  future  of  a  di&tiiiij;uisheil 
member  from  that  body,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  one  nearly 
connected  with  the  family  of  the  President : 

To  ICaeia  JirvxjuoH  Epfss. 

WASBiaoioit,  Jan.  18, 1808. 

Mt  tmui  Mabia: 

Youra  by  John  cnmo  safely  to  hand,  and  inrormed  me  of  your  ultimate  arri- 
val at  Ed^'chill.  Mr  Krin'lolnh's  letter  from  Gordon's,  received  the  night  before, 
pave  me  the  first  certain  intelligence  I  had  received  since  your  departure.  ▲ 
rumor  had  come  here  of  your  having  been  stopped  two  or  tbrM  days  ftt  Ball  BiiB| 
and  in  a  niienbla  hovel;  ao  that  I  had  paaaed  ten  days  in  anxious  uncert^^ 
about  jon.  Tovr  apologies,  my  dear  Maria,  on  the  article  of  expense,  (luite 
withont  necessity.  You  did  not  h'^ro  indnl;TC  yonrselve'*  much  as  I  wisli.-d.  and 
nothinj^  prevented  my  supplyinf:  your  bai  kwardnexs  but  my  total  ignorance  in  arti- 
cles which  might  suit  you.   Mr.  Kppes's  ulectiuu  will,  1  am  in  hopes,  secure  uic  your 

1  That  is,  fltttBg  Teisels  into  a  good  state  of  forwardness  for  sea,  and  keeping  them 
high  and  dry  nnder  cofer,  to  protect  them  firom  the  aon  and  rah^  natil  tbojr  are  vanted 
for  public  use. 
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company  next  winter,  ami  perhaps  you  may  find  it  cnnvoniont  to  accompany  your 
mstcr  iu  the  ■prinfr.  Mr.  Giles's  aid,  indeed,  in  rrni;^'ri  ?<«,  in  support  of  our  Admin- 
istration, couaideriDg  his  long  knowledge  of  the  aflkirs  of  the  Union,  bis  talents  and 
Uie  high  groond  OH  wbiob  he  ttands  tbraagb  the  United  Sttteti  had  rendered  hie 
eootittiiaiice  here  en  oljeet  of  anzioiie  derire  to  thoee  who  oompoee  the  Adndnletre- 
tion;  but  every  Information  wc  receive  states  that  pro?pcct  to  bo  desperate  from 
his  ill  health,  and  will  relieve  me  from  the  imputation  of  bebip  willing  to  lose  to  the 
public  so  strong  &  supporter,  for  the  personal  gratitication  of  having  yourscli'  and 
Ifr,  Sppee  with  me.  I  faidoee  yon  Lenudre^  receipts.  The  orthography  will  be 
pttBding  end  emmlng ;  but  the  reoeipte  ere  valnable.  Preieni  my  tMider  lovo  to 
yoer  deter,  kisses  to  the  young  ones^  and  my  aflbctions  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr. 
t!ppe«,  whom  I  sttppoM  yott  will  eee  ioon.  Be  eerared  of  my  nnceaeing  and  anxiove 
love  for  yourself. 

Tk.  Jimnoa. 


To  Maua  Jsmnov  Sms,  Bbimuha  Hr^DKEo. 

Waswotm,  Apra  im. 

Mr  Dsam  Xasia: 

b  n  letter  from  Mr.  Eppcs,  dated  at  the  Hundred  ApHl  14th,  he  Inlbnned 
me  that  Francis  had  got  well  through  his  measles  ;  but  he  does  not  say  what  your 
movements  arc  to  be.  My  chief  anxiety  is  that  you  should  be  back  to  Monticello 
by  the  end  ol  Juitc.  I  shall  advise  Martha  to  get  back  from  here  by  the  middle  of 
Joly,  becenae  the  eickly  eeeeoa  really  eonmeneee  here  by  that  tfane,  elthoegh  the 
membere  of  the  Ooremment  venture  to  remain  Itil  the  lent  week  of  that  month. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  P.  Carr  stayed  with  me  five  or  six  days  on  their  way  to  Baltimore.  I 
think  they  propose  to  return  iu  June.  Nelly  Carr  continues  in  ill  health  ;  I  believe 
they  expect  about  the  aamc  lime  to  get  back  to  Duolora.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  £ppea 
yesterday.  Be  eeiared  of  my  moat  alliBctionate  and  tender  love  to  yourself  end 
kiae  Frande  for  me.  My  eordlal  ealntationf  to  the  fiunUy  at  Spplngtoo  when  yon 
eee  them.  Adlon. 

Tb.  JarviasoK. 

The  following  letter  will  bo  read  with  unusual  interest,  as  it 
contains  probably  the  strongest  written  expression  ever  made 
by  Mr.  Jetlerson  to  one  of  his  family  on  the  subject  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions.  The  circomstaucea  that  drew  it  out  are  stated  in 
the  letter : 

To  Mabiba  jKnwamm  Bamsoihl 

Wanwee,  4^«; 

Mt  OEar  Martha  : 

A  i>r«)ini'«e  m:ide  to  a  friend  some  years  a^o,  but  executed  only  lately,  has 
placed  luy  religious  creed  ou  paper.  1  have  thought  it  ju^t  that  my  family,  by  pos- 
aesnng  this  ahonld  be  enabled  to  eettmate  the  Ubehi  pnbliehed  agdnat  me  on  thia, 
ef  on  every  other  poedble  eoljeet.  I  have  written  to  FUtodelphla  for  Br.  Priest- 
ley's hiiitory  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  I  will  eend  you,  and  recom- 
mond  to  an  attentiTe  penual,  beoaoie  it  eetabliahee  the  gronndwoik  of  my  view  of 
ilus  subject. 
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I  bare  not  had  a  line  from  MoDticello  or  Edgehill  since  I  parted  with  jon,  Peter 
Carr  and  Mn.  Garr,  wlio  sCajed  with  me  five  or  dx  daja,  told  me  Corned  bad  got 
happily  through  her  meaAlcA,  and  that  Ellen  had  not  taken  them.    I^ut  what  has 

beeome  of  Anno?  I  thought  I  had  her  promise  to  write  once  a  week,  at  least  the 
words  "all's  well."  It  is  now  t'lnv  for  you  to  let  me  know  when  you  ex[>ect  to  l>e 
able  to  9et  out  for  Washington^  and  whether  your  own  carriage  can  bring  you  half 
way.  I  think  my  CMokanwa,  if  drore  moderately,  will  bring  yon  wdl  that  ftr. 
Mr.  Lilly  knows  yoa  will  want  them  and  can  add  a  fourth.  I  think  that  by  dwn^ 
ing  hor>;<^s  h;ilf  way  you  will  come  with  more  comfort.  I  hare  no  gentleman  to 
5end  for  your  escort.  Finding  liere  a  beautiful  blue  Casimir,  water  proof,  and 
thinking  it  will  be  particularly  d  propot  for  Mr.  Randolph  as  a  travelling  coat  for  his 
journey,  I  hare  taken  eiMngb  for  that  purpose,  and  wQl  lend  it  to  Mr.  Beneon,  poet- 
master  at  Frederickriraig,  to  be  forwarded  by  Abrahami,  and  hope  it  will  be 
received  in  time. 

Mr.  and  Mr?.  Madisson  will  .«ot  out  for  Orange  about  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
They  will  stay  there  but  a  week.  I  write  to  Maria  to-day ;  but  suppoisiug  her  at 
the  Hundred,  aeoording  to  what  the  told  me  of  her  motemenle,  I  eend  my  letter 
there.  I  wish  yon  to  eome  on  aa  eaily  as  poeslble,  beeaaae  though  the  membete  of 
the  Government  remain  here  to  the  last  week  in  July,  yet  the  sickly  season  com* 
mences  in  fact  by  the  middle  of  that  month,  iind  it  would  not  be  safe  for  you  to 
keep  the  children  here  longer  than  that,  Icj^t  any  one  of  them,  being  taken  .^^ick 
early,  might  detain  the  whole  here  till  the  season  of  general  danger,  and  perhaps 
throagh  it.  Kiss  the  children  for  uml  Present  me  alTectionatdy  to  Mr.  Bandolph, 
and  aooept  yoniedf  aararanoes  itf  my  oonatant  and  tenderset  lore. 

Th.  JUFUtOS. 

The  religious  creed  here  mentioned  as  having  been  placed  on 
])a[>er  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  which  attention  will  bo  here- 
utter  called. 
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Uringston's  Reception  Id  France— Hii  Qualifications  as  a  3Iiai«ter— ConummieatM  Iht 
Beftwal  of  Frauce  to  sell  her  new  American  Po!<HeKHiou)» — His  As!«nrnncefl  to  France  in 
BMp«ct  to  her  colonizing  them— These  AMurances  wholly  at  Variance  with  the  Fresl- 
daaVm  View  Ufa  Later  Dbpaiete*— SeoeiYea  flie  Prastdent**  Letter  and  Fonnl  1b> 
BtructionH— Tho  PLHrcpancy  in  the  latter  e.xi)lalned— The  Federalist**  unconsciouaij 
playing  into  the  Preaident'8  Hands — Eflcct  of  their  War  Proposition  in  the  Session  of 
1802-3  on  Bonaparte — ^Why  he  preferred  a  Sacrifice  of  Looisiana  to  War  with  the  Uni- 
ted 8IMm — Why  Monroe  was  sent  to  act  with  Uyji^rtoa  Prerident  to  Monroe  and  to 
Ma  Dupont — Livingston's  Dispatches — England  and  Franro  propurinz  fur  :\  R<  npwal  of 
W^ttP—The  Crisis  Anticipated  by  Jefferson  reached — Talleyrand  Proposes  to  Sell  Lon- 
Wmi»— lUrbols  inimated  with  the  Vtgt^Unm  hf  Bonaparte— Hfa  Offlelal  OAr  to 
aell  Louisiana— Answer  of  tho  American  Miniatar— Treaty  of  Sale  to  the  United  States 
eflectcd — Conditions  of  tho  Treaty  and  Conventions — Great  Britain  favor*  the  Ar- 
rmngement — Her  Motives — The  American  Minister's  Dispatches  Home — The  Secretary 
of  Steto'a  B«ply— Errora  in  tlw  M intater'a  Diapateh  eotraeted-Jeliteaon'a  Modeaty— 
His  Exclasive  Origination  of  the  Policy  which  led  to  the  Acquisition  never  publicly 
•▼owed — Extent  and  Value  of  the  Acqaiiitioo— lUaatrative  Statistical  Compadsons— 
Other  National  Advantages  leeored  bealdea  Territorj  and  Wealth— Tlie  IHetoriea  of 
the  Gallic  Ctt$ar  and  of  the  Republican  President  compared  — Consequences  of  Preai* 
dent's  Dclion^'y  towards  Livinpston— President's  Sijrnals  to  England— His  T^^tt^rs  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair  and  the  Earl  of  Bachan— Republican  Mnrmnrs  in  1803  at  the  President's 
BeftHal  to  remom  FedendMa— Bli  Vnatterabla  Datenninstfoa  expreaMd  to  Kiokol> 
aoB— Baaolt  of  the  Spring  Elections  in  lfi03 — Jefferson  to  Brcckenridge  on  Further 
TIerrftorial  Acqaiaitiona~The  Effect  of  the  Recent  one  on  the  Preservation  of  Union— 
Befoses  to  eanaumleato  Ui  Bfartli-day  to  be  made  an  AnniTersary— Letter  to  Nicholas 
...Jtefarda  a  Conatftational  Amendment  necessary  to  carry  ont  the  Stipalatlons  of  ttia 
Recent  Treaty— C<mgrpsa  convened— Prominent  Mcnibfrs— The  President's  Message 
—Treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate— Resolation  in  the  House  to  carry  it  into  Effect— 
B.  GrIawoM'e  Resolution  eaOfaiff  Ibr  Papera— Detormfaied  OppoaMoa  to  Treaty  by 
Faderalista — Grounds  of  the  Opposition— G.  Griswold's  Speech— Republicans  take 
Ground  that  no  Constitutional  Amendments  are  Necessary— Speeches  of  J.  Randolph, 
NichoLioa,  Rodney,  etc. — Federalists  admit  Constitutionality  of  Purchase,  but  contend 
Hm  TarrHoriea  nrast  be  governed  aa  Colonies  Mothaa  and  EObote  of  liieir  Proporf> 
^ns — Tlie  Final  Vote— Question  reopened  in  the  Senate  on  another  Bill— Speeches 
of  White,  Piuckney,  J.  Q.  Adams,  I>ajton,  and  Tracy- The  Bepabiican  Speakers— 
Bflbet  of  tba  Federal  OpposltioD*  PolMeal  Conparfaona—Aaea  and  Morrfe  on  the 
Stote  of  Affair*— Hamilton  Pilont— Banknipt  Lew  Repealed— Barbary  Affairs— Death 
of  Sam -.  -1  Adams  and  Pendleton— Impeachment  of  Jadge  Ptckariag—Artielea  of 
peachmcnt  ordered  against  Judge  Chase — ^A^ioummenk 

Chasobllob  LiynrosiOHy  on  reaching  the  Oonrt  of  France, 
had  fonnd  himself  coolly  received.  Jacobinism  had  gone  ont  of 
fifihion  there.  Bat  he  soon  showed  that  his  republicanism  was 
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unaggressive  and  unnieddling.  .  His  personal  tastes  and  habits 
were  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  tlio  Jacobin  standards. 
He  had  as  few  of  the  arts  or  airs  of  the  demagogue  or  sans-cu- 
lotte  as  the  other  great  leaders  of  American  Kepiiblicanism.* 
Few  of  Bonaparte's  courtiers,  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  ancien 
rigime^  approached  the  long-occupied  social  plane  of  the  stateljr 
American  Patroon ;  and  most  of  them  were  upstarts  compared 
with  him  in  personal  and  family  pretensions.  His  wealth  was 
reputed  ducal.  His  hereditary  possessions  were  greater  than 
half  a  dozen  French  marqnisates  in  the  days  of  the  Bonrbons. 
He  had  sat  in  Revolutionary  and  pre-Kevolu'tionary  Congresses. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence ;  and  though  not  in  Congress  to  sign  the 
instniment,  the  name  of  a  near  kinsman  was  on  this  more  than 
Battle  Abbey  roll.  He  had  conducted  witli  distinguished  capa- 
city the  foreign  burean  of  his  ooontiy.  A  full  score  of  his  family 
of  the  existing  generation,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
his  kinsmen,  had  borne  high  civic  and  military  commissious. 
His  own  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  the  highest  ranks  of  office. 

But  Mr.  Livingston  wore  his  pretensions  with  affability  and 
grace.  Without  coming  nnder  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  pnnning 
definition  of  an  ambassador — ^  an  honest  gentleman  sent  to  lU 
abroad  for  his  country**  * — ^he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  possessed 

>  Xl-vit  wa^  there  a  class  of  men  'wlio  lc3S  pot  on  the  por^nnal  art'^  of  (^emapopucs 
than  the  JeffertioriH,  Stininel  AdatnwH,  Clintons,  Livingstone,  Dickinhoos,  McKeans,  Ma- 
cons,  Pcndletuu^,  Madii^uus,  Monrues,  Masonic,  Nicholases,  Randolphs,  Bnekenridrea, 
Bodnejs,  etc.,  etc,  b^wt  or  aSUr  dkctitm !  In  this  rcspeci  they  (if  we  maj  credit  £ng> 
Ibli  neemintB)  formed  %  most  nmrked  contrMt  with  tbe  manners  of  the  English  nobili^ 
of  the  same  ]iiTin.1,  when  they  or  their  family  rnrlef?,  nr  frifnr!>*.  wcrp  candidates  for  rnn- 
t<'«to<l  s(  ats  ill  ilir>  Huur^e  of  Oommons.  It  ix  mutter  of  record  tliat  the  fortunes  of  even 
n<iMc  f,iin;ii(  s  \^  i-Tv  wrecked  in  these cont('>^tH.  One  of  Wilberforce's  i  lectiuos  cost  more 
than  the  aUQual  expenses  of  one  of  our  then  American  State  Governments.  Xoblemeo 
went  about  dnkinj;  hands  and  personally  soliciting  votes.  Duchesses  and  CoonteaMS 
did  the  MUM ;  ud  tradition  am  that  the  nuumifloent  Dachen  of  Devon»hira  (the  huml 
w«  believe,  to  nobly  Inuiortalnsed  m  **free  HatDre'e  tmeormpted  chfldf"  in  ft  Ijite  of 
Coleridpc).  on  being  offered  a  vote  by  a  greasy  clown— for  Fox,  if  W6  MBMBbW  ttf^l 
— in  exchange  for  a  kiss,  proinptly  sealed  the  contract  and  won  the  vote! 

An  American  stutcsraan  of  that  dav  coii!d  addresi*  the  people  at  tlic  polls,  explaining 
his  views — but  he  could  not  stoop  to  Individnal  solicitation,  and  much  leea  to  iM>me  other 
English  appUances.  And  his  wife  or  his  daughter  would  as  soon  haVB  tboviglll  of  oan> 
Intrng  the  exploit  of  Qodiv*  (of  Coventz|)  aa  of  the  Dncheaa  Qaoniaiia. 

The  Araerfoan  "  Jaeobtns**  of  1796,  iMO,  and  thenee  along  tDrongli  the  third  PKrf* 
denry,  arc  not  to  be  mistaken  by  looting  hirtorical  students  for  the  pnre  French  artirle! 
If  denxicracv  i*  Jacobinism  per  ae,  they  were  Jacobins.  Bat  in  lUl  the  practical  appUca^ 
tions.  and  in'the  externals,  thejiroro  toontaB  Boar  the  French  itaadaidaaw«reAnradei| 
Fabriciua.  and  William  Tell. 

*  Dr.  tHm^ison.  of  Philadelphia,  gave  ns  a  new  turn  to  this  witticism  by  Hr.  Madison. 
The  Utter  was  on  liis  bade  on  a  aoHiu  at  Montpellier,  eoo^laiaiag  of  conaiderable  indi» 
position,  bnt  taHring  wtA  great  Toltmlftyto  soma  nieato.  Tha  Doctor  aaggesled  that  ho 

would  not  benefit  himself  by  speaking  so  OMOlt  in  UatpoiMra.  ** Oh,  DootOT,  I  idvaijra 
talk  easiest  when  I  lie."  viwi  the  reply. 
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social  tact  and  business  experience,  was  remarkably  well  in- 
formed, wa8  broad  and  liberal  in  his  views,  and  on  all  classes  of 
sabjects  displayed  uncommon  abilities.  When  such  a  man 
sought  to  please,  he  could  not  fail.  He  was  soon  a  favorite  with 
the  Fiist  Goosal,  and  with  the  more  liberal  and  intelligent  of 
the  statesmen  who  surrounded  him. 

Livingston's  powers,  we  arc  inclined  to  think,  were  more  r^ 
markable  for  their  range  than  for  their  intensity  in  any  one  de- 
partment. He  was  scarcely  an  originator,  thougli  he  caught  a 
new  idea  promptly  ;  and  the  history  of  his  life — his  rauniiicent 
assistance  of  Fulton^his  introdnction  of  fine-wooled  sheep  into 
his  country — and  his  patronage  of  all  proposed  undertakings  of 
▼alae,  show  how  readily  and  liberally  he  entered  upon  new  lines 
of  thought  and  new  practices.  And  having  adopted  an  idea  he 
pushed  it  with  vigor  and  talent.  Such  a  man  was  well  adapted 
to  be  an  ambassador  of  a  republic,  the  path  of  which  was  plain 
and  straight-forward — ^which  had  few  diplomatic  secrets  and 
cared  very  little  for  those  of  other  goremments. 

The  Fiench  OoTemment,  however,  studiously  avoided  giving 
our  minister  any  information  of  its  purchase  of  Louisiana  or  its 
non-purchase  of  Florida.  The  reason  will  presently  appear  in  a 
dispatch  of  Livingston. 

The  latter,  according  to  his  instructions,  attempted  as  a  pri- 
maty  object  to  prevent  the  French  continental  acquisitions,  and 
next,  if  they  took  place,  to  attempt  to  obtain  that  portion  of 
them  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  particularly  West  Florida,  in 
order  to  secure  the  outlets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  fomished  by  its 
rivers,  especially  the  Mobile.  In  this  Livingston  met  with  no 
encouragement.  On  his  hinting  at  a  purchase,  the  minister  told 
him  none  but  spendthrifts  satisfied  Uieir  debts  by  selling  their 
lands." '  De  Marbois  (a  steady  friend  of  the  United  States) 
informed  him  that  the  French  government  considered  the 
acquired  possessions  an  excellent  "outlet  for  their  turbulent 
spirits."  *  He  soon  learned  that  their  colonization  was  a  favorite 
scheme  of  the  First  OonsuL*  Some  passages  in  a  dispatch  of 
Livingston,  of  January  18th,  1802,  deserve  particular  attention: 

*•  By  the  pccrcry  nr\<\  duplicity  pricti<^cd  relative  to  this  object,  it  is  clear  to  me 
thai  tbej  apprehend  some  oppoaitiou  on  the  part  of  America  to  their  plana.   I  have, 

1  See  Living-^ton'fl  diayatolMtofDMvnbtrlOth  and  12th,  ISOl. 

■  lb.  December  SL  *  lb.  Febnuury  26,  1802. 
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NAweT«r,  on  all  ooeaaloni  dedured  HuA  as  long  at  France  conforma  to  the  eziating 
treaty  between  us  and  Spain,  the  Oorerament  of  the  United  States  does  not  eon- 

pider  herself  having  nny  interest  in  opposing  the  exchange.  The  eril  OUT 
country  has  suffiTcti  by  tlioir  rupture  with  France  is  not  to  be  calculated.  We  hare 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  both  to  the  Goverament  and  people. 

"  The  itlttelanee  we  hare  shown  to  a  tenewal  of  the  trea^of  1978,  has  enated 
many  snspidons.  Among  other  absurd  ones,  they  bdieve  seriously  tlMt  we  have 
an  eye  to  the  conquest  of  their  bland.e.'  The  business  of  Louisiana  also  originated 
in  that ;  and  they  f^ay  expressly  that  they  could  have  no  pretence,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  Fioridasi,  to  make  this  exchange,  had  the  treaty  been  renewed,  since  by  the 
(dzth  artlde  they  were  expressly  probihlled  from  tonohlng  the  Fhnidas.  I  own  I 
have  always  oonddered  this  artiele,  and  the  gnaianty  of  oar  independenoe,  as  more 
important  to  us  than  the  guaranty  of  the  islands  was  to  France  :  and  the  saoriflces 
we  hare  made  of  an  imnwinae  claim  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  a  dead  loss." 

By  comparing  this  wirli  Jeffei-son's  letter  of  April  18th,  1802, 
given  in  our  preceding  chapter,  it  will  be  seen  how  completely 
the  President's  views  differed  from  Mr.  Livingston's  in  regard  to 
the  consequences  of  a  French  colonization  of  Louisiana,  and  in 
regard  to  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  United  States 
if  it  was  attempted.  And  the  further  dispatches  show  that  no 
change  took  place  in  the  minister's  views  until  he  received  the 
letter  of  the  President.  Tlie  policy  which  secured  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  was  purely  original  with  the  latter.  Not  a  distant 
hint — not  even  an  analogous  idea  was  received  from  any  other 
quarter. 

The  minister  again  wrote  home,  March  24th,  that  the  colo- 
nization of  New  Orleans  was  "  a  darling  object  of  the  First  Con- 
sul"— that  he  "  saw  in  it  a  mean  to  gratify  his  frientls  and  dis- 
pose of  his  armies" — that  it  was  thought  "  that  New  Orleans 
must  command  the  trade  of  our  whole  western  country  " — that 
the  French  had  been  persuaded  "that  the  Indians  were  attached 
to  France  and  hated  the  Americans" — tliat  "  the  country  was  a 
paradise,"  etc.  The  minister  then  proposed  that  the  United 
States  establish  a  port  at  Natchez,  or  elsewhere,  and  give  it  such 
advantages  "  as  would  bring  our  veesels  to  it  without  touching 
at  New  Orleans." 

He  wrote,  A])ril  24th,  that  the  French  minister  *'  would  give 
no  answer  to  any  inquiries  he  made"  on  the  subject  of  Louisi- 
ana; that  the  government  was  "at  that  moment  fitting  out  an 
armament"  to  take  possession,  consisting  of  "  between  £ve  and 

*  Had  there  not  been  a  fimndatwn  for  this  sospicion  ?  Had  not  the  French  Minister 
taOis  United  States  peaetcsted  the  projects  cf  the  Miraiidasebemen? 
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seven  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  lierna- 
dotte,"  who  would  ghortly  sail  for  New  Orleans,  "  unless  tlie 
state  of  affairs  in  St.  Domingo  should  change  their  destination." 
He  declared  his  information  certain,  and  again  pressed  his  Gov- 
ernment immediately  to  take  measures  to  enable  the  Natchez 
to  rival  New  Orleans." 

Some  other  letters  passed  which  are  not  necessary  to  be  men- 
tioned. On  the  30th  of  July,  Livingston  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  he  had  received  his  dispatches  of  May  let  and  11th,  the 
President's  letter  tlirough  Dupont  de  Nemours,  of  the  preceding 
April  ISth  (1802),  and  that  he  was  preparing  a  Memoir  to  the 
French  Government. 

The  formal  instructions  of  May  1st  and  11th  fell  far  short  of 
the  scope  or  decision  of  the  President's  priyate  letter  which  he 
had  sent  to  Dupont  de  Nemours  open,  expressly  and  avowedly 
to  have  its  contents  made  known  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. The  former,  however,  directed  the  minister  to  urge  upon 
France  "  an  ahandonment  of  her  present  purpose."  Those  of 
the  Ist  directed  him  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  at  what  price  she 
wonld  relinqnish  the  Floridas — ^those  of  the  11th,  to  iinploj 
**  everj  effort  and  address"  to  procure  the  cession  of  all  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  New  Orleans — and  he  was  au- 
thorized, should  it  hecome  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  this,  to  guarantee  the  French  possessions  west  of  the 
liyer. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  instructions  and  private  letter 
admits  of  a  ready  explanation.  The  one  exhibited  the  official  at 
titude  which  it  was  considered  prudent  to  take — ^the  other  gave 
warning  of  the  inner  and  entire  feelings  and  purposes,  in  a  form 
which  woold  have  its  full  effect,  but  which  couM  not  be  offi- 
cially recognued  and  therefore  construed  into  a  menace,  or 
made  the  subject  of  official  discussion  and  disclosure.  The  in- 
official letter,  in  effect,  converted  the  propositions  of  the  official 
ones  into  ultimata.  If  France  would  cede  to  the  United  States 
New  Orleans,  and  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  for 
an  equivalent  in  money,  then  the  marrying"  with  England 
would  not  take  place,  and  France  could  have  Uie  benefit  of  an- 
other American  guaranty.  But  what  was  a  guaranty  worth 
which  would  fall  with  the  first  collision  of  the  parties  between 

whom  the  predicted  fHction"  would  not  be  in  the  least  rednoed 
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by  tlie  proposed  arrangement?  What  would  the  remaining  ter- 
ritory be  worth  to  France  (never  worth  a  thousandth  part  as 
much  to  her  as  to  the  United  States),  in  the  then  situation  of  the 
world,  without  any  navigable  approach  to  the  greater  portion  of 
it,  except  through  a  river  of  which  the  United  States  would  hold 
the  absolute  control  ? 

To  accept  the  President's  ofier  would  be  to  give  up  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  possession  and  tlie  key  to  all  the  remainder 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  remainder  secured  from  England. 
Yet,  if  the  reasoning  in  the  President's  letter  was  sound  (which 
enforced  the  firet  cession),  the  rest  would  inevitably  soon  follow 
that  cession.  In  fact,  the  tirst  cession  would  render  the  second 
more  inevitable,  and  a  thousand  times  less  capable  of  being  for- 
cibly prevented.  The  President's  idea,  then,  amounted  practi- 
cally to  this  :  that  if  France  would  sell  us  all  we  then  needed  of 
her  territory,  for  either  commercial,  military,  or  any  otlier  pur- 
poses, we  would  help  her  (or  rather  allow  her  to  help  us)  keep 
the  otlier  part  from  a  more  dangerous  occupant,  until  we  also 
had  need  for  that  other  part.  Precisely  in  this  light  the  French 
government  viewed  this  offer.  Talleyrand  emphatically  de- 
clared that  if  the  French  Government  gave  up  what  we  then 
asked,  what  was  left  was  worthless  to  France. 

We  neither  accuse  nor  suspect  Mr.  Jefferson  of  insincerity. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  respected  his  guaranty;  and  that 
he  would  have  remained  adverse  to  taking  any  unjust  advan- 
tage. But  he  foresaw,  and  clearly  and  wamingly  pointed  to  the 
train  of  causes  which  must  inevitably  end,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
overthrow  of  any  French  power  on  the  Mississippi.  Having 
done  this,  he  took  middle  ground — aground  that  would  neither 
disgust  France  nor  mankind  by  its  rapacity — and  awaited  the 
result.  We  have  no  doubt  that  having  Bu6h  intellects  as  Bona- 
parte's and  Talleyrand's  to  deal  with,  he  very  strongly  antici- 
pated the  result  which  finally  took  place.  It  was  to  be  ready 
for  this,  or  some  other  equivalent  or  similar  proposition,  that  he 
sent  Monroe  to  France,  with  verbal  instroctiona  extending  to 
any  contingency. 

The  President's  views  produced  no  immediate  visible  change 
in  Bonaparte's  plans.  Livingston  informed  his  Government, 
November  11th,  that  the  military  expedition  to  Kew  Orleana 
was  about  embarking,  and  he  feared    no  prudence  would  pre* 
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▼ent  hostilities  ere  long."  Some  of  his  later  dispatches  were 
rather  more  hopeful  iu  their  tenor,  bat  no  marked  change 
occurred  in  the  open  aspect  of  things  until  the  news  reached 
France  of  the  war  fiame  that  was  burning  in  CongresSi  on 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Morales  at  New  Orleans.  The 
Federalists,  who  were  so  yehementljr  laboring  to  overthrow  the 
Administration  on  that  qnestion,  were  nnoonscionslj  playing 
.  into  its  hands,  and  as  effectually  serviug  one  of  its  great  objects 
— the  greatest  object  of  its  foreign  policy — as  if  they  had  been 
employed  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

When  intelligence  of  war  resolutions,  vehement  speeches  in 
Congress,  and  of  every  other  apparent  indication  of  a  popular 
ferment  and  of  a  national  explosion  in  the  United  States,  was 
wafted  across  the  Atlantic,  the  French  OodsuI — used  to  the  fiery 
energy  of  democratic  legislatures — unable  to  discern  distinctly 
at  such  a  distance  between  parties— finding  one  set  openly  talk- 
ing war  and  the  other  only  asking  for  privacy  in  the  delibera- 
tions  on  the  qnestion— observing  that  all  were  in  favor  of  firm 
dedarationa  and  provisional  warlike  preparations— fancied  he 
saw  the  American  scenes  of  1798  about  to  be  reenacted.  He 
saw  the  United  States  again  preparing  with  the  prodigal  bravery 
which  disdngui:ihes  an  aroused  democracy,  to  tauntingly  defy 
France  to  the  combat;  and  he  doubtless  believed  this  was  the 
first  act  in  the  drama  which  the  President's  letter  had  fore- 
shadowed. 

It  would  be  something  worse  than  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
Bonaparte  was  intimidated,  or  that  the  Directory  were  intimi- 
dated in  1798.  But  the  question  was,  in  commercial  phrase, 
wonld  the  contest  "  pay  ?"  Was  it  worth  while  to  wage  a  war 
with  80  distant  a  power  while  the  marine  of  France  was  so  infe- 
rior to  that  of  England,  the  sure  ally  of  the  enemies  of  France? 
Was  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  garrison  a  wilderness,  destitute 
even  of  provisions,  against  five  millions  of  contiguous  peo))le, 
who  could  reach  it  by  a  large  number  of  navigable  rivers  f  Was 
it  worth  while  to  expose  tibe  French  West  India  possessions  to 
the  attacks  of  such  a  neighbor  t  Was  it  worth  while  to  tempt 
a  pardtion  of  all  the  colonial  posseanons  of  France  between  the 
United  States  and  England!  Was  it  worth  while  to  marry" 
these  powers  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest,  and  induce  their 
allied  maritime  flags  to  ^  maintain  exclusive  po&session  of  the 
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ocean."  and  fix  "  the  sentence  which  was  to  restrain  France 
forever  within  her  low- water  mark?" 

The  shattered  ships  of  France  bore  good  testimony  whether 
the  menaces  of  the  President  in  the  last  particular  would  prove 
bagatelles,  if  the  policy  he  threatened  was  entered  upon. 

The  victor  of  Lodi,  Aboukir,  and  Marengo — the  Dictator  of 
southern  Europe — could  have  laughed  at  the  President's  threats 
if  nothing  but  the  Rhine  or  the  Pyrenees  had  separated  the 
domains  over  which  they  ruled.  But  circumstances  sometimes 
more  than  counterbalance  strength.  A  mountaineer  in  a  pass  is 
more  formidable  than  a  battalion  on  ft  plain.  The  United  States 
held  the  unapproached  maritime  supremacy  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  She  held  more.  Maritime  skill  and  maritime  vie- 
tory  were  hers  by  birthright.  Never  man  for  man  and  gun  for  gnn 
had  her  flag  been  struck  to  Christian  or  Corsair ;  and  now  the 
Levantine  seas  were  witnessing  her  avenging  chastisement  of 
those  to  whom  Europe  paid  tribute.  United  with  England,  and 
only  given  time  to  bnild  (in  the  mechanical  sense  of  the  term) 
fleets,  and  no  ocean  or  sea  could  float  a  sail  which  was  not  under 
the  protection  of  their  associated  flags* 

But  independently  of  snch  future  resultSy  and  Jooking  only 
to  existing  facts,  Bonaparte  was  not  weak  enough  in  military 
eapaoi^  to  suppose  for  a  moment  he  could  hold  a  level  and 
comparatively  unfortified  mud  bank,  inhabited  by  a  few  thou- 
sand Creoles,  and  a  vast  wilderness  occupied  only  by  savages, 
with  the  Atlantic  between  it  and  France,  against  the  fighting 
men  of  five  millions  of  people,  and  with  £ngland  joyfully  and 
eagerly  ready  to  intercept  every  succor  he  could  send,  so  that 
not  a  regiment  would  reach  America  without  in  part  owing  it 
to  fftf  oring  acddentB. 

The  moment,  therefore,  he  believed  the  Preeident's  avowals 
had  been  made  in  eameet,  and  that  the  American  people  were 
ready  to  uphold  them — ready  to  fight  for  the  territory — (and 
what  could  he  eipect  if  the  American  Bepublicans,  the  only 
party  that  could  ever  tolerate  France,  ehould  lead  in  the  war 
feeling  ?)  his  strong  sagacity  at  once  tbi^w  that  his  colonizatiGn 
projects  were  at  an  end ;  that  these  new  domains  were  worthless  to 
France,  and  must  soon  pass  entirely  firom  its  grasp.  Measuring 
as  he  always  did  the  sentiment  of  America  towards  Franco  by 
the  Federal  standard,  he  probably  considered  any  guaranty  the 
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latter  could  receive  from  the  former  as  a  far  weaker  and  more 
ephemeral  enpigement  tliau  it  would  actually  have  })roved. 
Necessity  would  have  broken  it.  But  he  believed  the  merest 
pretext  would  guflBce.  It  was  l)oth  for  his  advantatj^o  and  credit, 
then,  to  get  rid  of  it  for  the  best  equivalent  he  couhl  obtain,  be- 
fore another  war  should  break  out  between  France  and  England. 

We  have  stated  the  object  the  President  had  in  view  in  pend- 
ing Monroe  to  France,  and  clothed  with  a  still  higher  grade  of 
ministerial  functions  than  Livingstoo.  Let  the  reader  carefiillj 
examine  the  following  letter  and  judge: 

To  OoTUMOB  Hmim. 

Wmnnr,  JiMMMfr  11^  laoa 

Dkar  Sir: 

I  dropped  jou  %  line  on  t^0  10th,  informing  yon  of  a  nomination  I  had  nuide 
4^  yon  to  the  Senate,  and  yesterday  I  indoaed  yon  tbdr  approbattoo,  not  then  baT- 

ing  time  to  write.    The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  ou  occiHion  of  the  lata  suspen- 
nion  of  our  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  is  extreme.    In  the  westorn  country  it 
is  natural,  and  grounded  on  honest  motives.    In  the  seaports  it  prococtls  from  a 
desire  for  war,  wlueh  inenaaea  the  mercantile  lottery :  in  the  FederaliMtji,  generally, 
and  eapecially  thoae  of  Gongreii,  the  objeet  la  to  foroe  ns  into  war  if  poalble,  in 
order  to  dertMge  our  finances,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  to  atta«A  the  western  conn- 
trv  to  them,  as  their  best  friends,  and  thn^  trot  ag^nin  into  power.  Remon?tranceP, 
niemorialsi,  ett'.,  are  now  circulating  througli  thr  whole  of  the  western  country,  and 
signed  by  the  body  of  the  people.    The  luciujuiea  we  hare  been  pursuing,  being 
faiviaible,  do  not  aatiafy  their  minda.  Somethteg  aenaible^  therefore,  baa  beeome 
nocniHinn  ;  and  indted  our  e^fsef  if  pmrehtuing  New  Orteana  and  tfu  Flcrida*  U  o 
measure  li'if'ff  to  ax*vmf  no  many  nhapn^  that  no  instrnrtinn*  could  hr  nqu^ireil  to  fit 
them.    It  was  essential,  then,  to  send  a  minister  extraordinary,  to  be  joined  with 
the  ordiniiry  one,  with  dUeretionarjf  power*  ;  Jirtty  htneever^  wtll  impretted  wUh  tUl 
vmt  MMM,  «»A  therefor*  queiijted  to  mtH  emd  tMiify  to  thm  every  form  of  propoti^ 
Mm  wAwrA  could  «obw  yVom  <A«  other  pariji.    Thia  could  be  domo  onlff  m»  /WI  on^ 
frtfuent  oral  commumeationn.    Having  dt'termined  on  thi",  tliere  could  not  ho  two 
opinions  aiuong  the  Ropublicans  as  to  the  person.    You  jwsses^od  the  unJiinited 
confidence  of  the  Administration  and  of  the  we.stern  people ;  and  generaJij  of  the 
BepnbUcauia  evertwhere;  and  were  yon  to  refnae  to  go,  no  other  man  ean  be  foond 
who  does  thia.   The  measnre  has  already  silenoed  the  FederaBsts  here.  Cragrefs 
will  no  longer  be  agitated  by  them  :  and  the  country  will  become  calm  as  fast  as  the 
information  extends  over  it.    All  eyes,  all  hopes  are  now  fixed  on  you;  and  were 
you  to  decline,  tiie  chagrin  would  be  universal,  and  would  shake  under  your  feet 
the  high  ground  on  which  you  stand  with  the  pnbHe.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing 
wUdb  wonld  produce  such  a  shock.  For  on  the  event  of  tUs  ndssion  depend  the 
ihtnro  destines  of  this  Republic.    If  we  cannot,  by  a  purchase  of  the  country,  ias^ 
to  onrwlvp''  a  conr-'c  of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nationiJ,  then  as  war 
cannot  be  di^uuit,  it  behoves  us  immediately  to  be  preparing  for  that  course,  with- 
out, howerer,  hastening  it;  and  it  may  be  necessary  (od  your  failure  on  the  Contl> 
nent)  to  eroM  the  ChanneL  We  shall  fr«  entangled  hi  Bun^n  politics,  and 
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figuring  more,  bt  mobh  Im  happy  and  prosperoat.  TUf  Ma  only  be  prevented  by 
a  niooeaifiil  Ime  to  your  preeent  miaiion.  I  am  Moaible,  after  the  oeaeiueB  yoa 
have  tak«i  fiir  gettfng  faito  a  different  line  of  bariBeBs,  that  it  will  be  a  gteal  eneii- 

ficc  on  Tour  purt,  and  presents  from  the  season  and  other  c  iron  in  stances  serions 
difEcultied.  But  some  men  are  bom  for  the  public.  Nature,  by  fitting  them  for  the 
service  of  the  human  race  on  a  broad  scale,  hea  stamped  them  with  the  eridenoes 
of  her  destination  and  thefar  doty. 

Bat  I  am  particularly  concerned  that,  in  the  present  ease,  yoo  hare  more  than 
one  BHcrificc  to  m:ike.    To  reform  the  prodigalitiea  of  our  prpdocps^'or?  ii  niuk'r- 
stood  to  be  peculiarly  our  duty,  and  to  bring  the  Government  to  a  simple  and  eco- 
nomical course.   They,  in  order  to  increase  expense,  debt,  taxaUon  and  patronage, 
tried  always  how  mvdi  they  ooidd  give.  The  ontflt  glTwi  to  mltdsters  resident  to 
enable  them  to  fbmish  their  house,  but  giren  by  no  nation  to  a  temporary  minister, 
who  is  never  expected  to  take  a  hou«c  or  to  entertain,  but  considered  on  the  footing 
of  a  voyatjeiir,  they  gave  to  tlicir  extraordinary  missionaries  by  wholesale.    In  the 
begiuning  of  our  Adminiatration,  among  other  articles  of  reformation  in  expense,  it 
was  determined  not  to  give  an  outfit  to  mltdsters  extraordinary,  and  not  to  faiciir 
the  expense  with  any  minister  of  sending  a  frigate  to  oarry  or  bring  him.   7i  e 
Bo?ton  happened  to  be  going  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  permitted,  therefore,  i 
take  up  ilr  Livingston  and  touch  in  a  port  of  France.    A  frigate  was  denied  r<> 
Charles  Pinckney,  and  has  been  refused  to  Mr.  King  for  bis  return.    Mr.  Madisous 
friendship  and  mine  to  yon  being  eo  well  known,  the  publle  wlU  have  eagle  eyes  to 
watch  if  we  grant  yon  any  indolgences  out  of  the  general  mle ;  end  on  the  other 
band,  the  example  set  in  your  case  will  be  more  cogent  on  future  ones,  and  produce 
greater  approbation  to  our  conduct.    Tiie  allowance,  therefore,  w  ill  be  in  thi^,  and 
all  umilar  cases,  all  the  expenses  of  your  Journey  and  voyage,  taking  a  sliip's  cabin 
to  yoursell^  nine  thonsaad  doUare  a  year  from  f  onr  leaTing  home  till  the  proceed- 
ings of  your  mission  are  terminated,  and  then  tiie  qoartei^i  salary  for  the  expenses 
Ot  your  return,  as  prescribed  by  law.    As  to  the  time  of  your  going,  you  cannot 
too  much  ha.stcn  it,  as  the  moment  in  France  is  critical.    St.  Doniiniro  delays  their 
taking  po.<.s4  Sition  of  Louisiana,  and  they  are  in  the  last  distress  for  money  for  cur- 
rent purposes.  Ton  dioidd  arrange  your  eJBdri  for  an  abeenoe  of  a  year  ai  least, 
perhapa  for  a  long  one.  It  will  be  neoesssry  for  yon  to  stoy  here  some  days  on  your 
way  to  New  York.  Ton  wOl  receive  here  what  advance  you  choose.* 
Aeoept  asMiruMS  of  my  oonstant  and  affeotionate  attachment. 

Tb.  JxrrxMoii. 

Mr.  Livingston,  meanwhile,  had  continaed  Tigoronsly  to 
prew  his  applications  to  the  !EVench  Govenunent,  and  he  had 
sncceeded  in  obtMning  a  direct  access  for  his  memorials  to 
Bonaparte,  without  the  iutenrention  of  a  minister.  He  pro- 
cured some  concessions  on  incidental  questions,  but  nothing 
liokiug  towards  a  sale  of  the  Floridas,  or  of  another  province 
which  it  has  been  assumed  that  nobody  in  America  had  jet 

t  The  Tote  In  the  Bwte  oo  confirming  Monroe*!  iq^pointmettt  stood  fifteen  to  twelts 
^  sMet  dtrlsltm. 
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thought  of  piirchasi!i<^ !  He  again  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Marcli  11  ^^lSO:i),  that  Talleyrand  "had  assured  him  no 
sale  would  be  heard  of,"  and  on  the  12th  as  follows : 

**  With  respect  to  a  ntgotiatum  for  Louitiana^  I  think  nothing  will  be  effected 
bera.  I  IwTe  done  ererjthing  I  can,  throogh  the  Spaniah  AmbMMdor,  to  obitniet 
die  tMrgain  [between  Fnnce  and  Spain]  for  the  HoridM,  and  I  have  great  hiagn  tiiat 
U  wili  not  bo  aoon  oonoinded." 

The  Consul  had  not  yet  spoken.  Talleyrand  liad  not 
reached  tliis  point  in  the  negotiation.  A  hotter  otier  was  hoped 
for.  But  Bonaparte  would  soon  be  ol)liged  either  to  speak — to 
give  up  a  great  European  measure  matured  in  his  mind — or  to 
undertake  that  measure  under  circumstances  which  would  strip 
him  of  Louisiana,  and  possibly  the  French  "West  Indies  in  addi- 
tion, without  any  equivalent.  The  "first  cannon  fired  iu 
Europe"  wa:*  about  to  roar  the  knell  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
and  it  was  for  Bonaparte  to  say  whether  it  should  be  the  "  sig- 
nal" also  for  "  holding  the  two  continents  of  America  in  seques- 
tration for  the  common  purposes  of  the  united  British  and 
American  natious."  Tliere  is  little  <loubt  that  his  mind  was 
fully  made  up  which  was  the  preferable  alternative  long  before 
Mr.  Li vin piston  was  apprised  of  the  fact. 

In  Livingston's  dispatch  of  March  12th  he  mentioned  an 
interview  between  the  Consul  and  Lord  AVhitmouth,  tlie  English 
ambassador,  in  tlie  drawing-rooms  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  in 
which  the  former  assumed  that  vehemently  angry  and  menacing 
tone  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  overwhelm  the  ministers 
of  hostile  powers,  on  the  eve  of  war.  The  nerves  of  the  stout 
Soglishman  did  not  shiver.  None  of  Bonaparte's  rage  on  this 
occasion,  however,  was  affected.  He  had  been  deeply  incensed 
by  the  bitter  denunciations  heaped  upon  him  in  the  British  Pai^ 
liament,  and  by  a  stream  of  English  publications,  w^hich  repre- 
floated  him  in  the  most  odious  light.'  Causes  of  dissatisfaction  had 
been  constantly  accumulating  between  the  nations.  England, 
indeed,  wanted  war.  France  was  gaining  a  rapid  ascendency 
on  the  CoDtinent.  The  war  was,  therefore,  inevitable.  Its  ap- 
proach was  annonnced  by  Bonaparte  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  an 

'  n-nupartc  took  rarticular  ofTenre  at  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  narrative  of  the  En^Ush 
Expedition  to  i^gJpt,  uedicated  by  peroiiasion  to  the  Duke  of  York,  aad  pablidjr  pro* 
vtnltd  by  tiM  araMMT  to  Oaovge  nL  aad  aeoqptad  •*  a  IeT««. 
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audience  of  foreign  mmisters.  It  soon  broke  out  on  both  sideB 
with  peculiar  vindictivencRS,  and  with  mutual  outrage.^ 

On  the  1 1th  of  April,  Livingston  wrote  his  government  that 
Talleyrand  Lad  that  day  asked  him  whetlier  tlie  United  States 
"  wished  to  have  the  whole  of  Louisiana" — that  he  "  told  liim 
no ;  that  our  wishes  extended  only  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Fio- 
ridas."  Talleyrand  replied,  if  the  French  "  gave  New  Orleansi 
the  rest  would  be  of  little  value,  and  that  he  would  wish  to 
know  what  we  would  give  for  the  whole."  Livingston  says: 

"  I  told  liim  it  was  a  subject  T  hml  not  thought  of;  but  T  pupposod  wo  should 
not  object  to  twentj  miUioiui,  provided  ourcitizeos  were  paid.  He  told  me  this  was 
loo  low  an  olbr ;  and  that  be  woold  be  glad  if  I  would  reieot  upon  it,  and  tell  him 
to^norrow.  I  told  him  tiiat  as  Mr.  Xonroe  woold  be  in  town  in  two  daya,  I  woidd 

delay  mj  further  offer  until  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him.  Ho  added,  tliat 
he  did  not  spoak  from  authoritr,  but  that  the  idea  had  8truck  him.  I  hare  XOaiOlli 
however,  to  think  that  this  resolution  was  taken  in  council  on  Saturday." 

On  Friday,  Livingston  had  received  Boss's  motion  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  given  copies  to  Talleyrand  and  Mar- 
bois.  Other  news  of  the  same  tenor  had  been  for  some  time 
reaching  the  Ft*endi  Goremment. 

Monroe  arrived  on  the  ISih.  On  the  13tb,  Marbois  (into 
whose  hands  Bonaparte  had  put  the  negotiations,  on  hearing 
through  the  English  press  that  the  United  States  had  appropria- 
ted two  millions  of  dollars  to  bribe  the  persons  about  hi  in),  in- 
formed Mr.  Livingston  that  Bonaparte  said  to  him  on  Sunday: 
*'  You  have  charge  of  the  treasury ;  let  them  [the  Americans] 
give  you  one  hundred  millions  of  francs,  and  pay  their  own 
claims  and  take  the  whole  country."  Livingston  declined  to 
answer  this  proposition  without  consulting  Monroe.  Tlie  minis- 
ters, on  the  lotli,  offered  fifty  millions,  incliuling  the  claims; 
and  then  shrewdly  "resolved  to  rest  a  few  days  on  their  oars/* 
"War  was  swiftly  coming ;  additional  funds  were  more  desirable 
to  France  than  additioiud  enemies  I 

On  the  30th  of  April — ^just  eleven  days  before  Lord  Whit- 
mouth  received  his  passports  and  left  France — a  treaty  and  two 
conventions  were  entered  into  between  the  American  and 
French  ministers,  by  which  France  ceded  the  entire  province  of 

>  England,  before  declaring  war,  pclro  l  two  hundred  French  vcs?els,  worth,  with 
their  cargoesiithree  millions  sterliiu;.  France  retaliated  by  ordering  the  arieat  of  aboot 
tM  yuiwuid  Eni^  ia  Fraaee  aoa^tmti^ 
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Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  for  the  sum  of  eiztj  millions  of 
irmncs,'  to  be  paid  to  France — twenty  milUoDS  to  be  paid  to  citi- 
sens  of  the  United  States  dne  from  France  (for  snpplieB,  embar- 
goes, and  prizes  made  at  sea) — and  in  farther  consideration  of 
certain  atipolatioDB  in  &yor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory, and  certain  commercial  privileges  secored  to  France. 

It  waa  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  ad- 
mitted as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Oonstitntion,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  ri^ts,  advan- 
tages, and  immnnities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  they  should  be  maintained  and  protected  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion 
which  they  professed." 

It  was  provided  that  French  or  Spanish  ships  coming  directly 
from  their  own  countiy,  or  any  of  their  colonies,  and  loaded  only 
with  the  produce  or  manufiustures  thereof,  should  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years  be  admitted  to  any  port  within  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  terms  with  American 
vessels  coming  from  those  places.  And  for  that  period  no  other 
nation  was  to  have  a  right  to  the  same  privileges  in  the  ports  of 
the  ceded  territory.    But  this  was  not  to  affect  the  regulations 
the  United  States  might  make  concerning  the  exportation  of 
their  own  produce  and  merchandise,  or  any  right  they  might 
have  to  make  such  regulations.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  years,  and  forever,  the  ships  of  France  were  to  be  treated 
upon  the  footing  of  the  most  ikvored  nations  in  the  ports  of  the 
ceded  territoxy. 

The  financial  arrangements  were  included  in  the  "  Conven- 
tions,'' as  France  exhibited  a  sensitive  didnclination  to  hare 
this  territorial  transfer  formally  assume  its  real  character  of  a 
sale  for  money.  But  a  carefhl  inspection  of  the  treaties  will 
show  that  she  had  much  less  reason  to  blosh  for  her  conduct  on 
this  occasion  than  nations  commonly  have  which  either  cede  or 
acquire  territory.  Her  stipulations  in  behalf  of  the  existing  and 
future  population  of  Louisiana  were  most  humane  and  noble, 
and  those  which  affected  her  American  creditors  were  conceived 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  honor.   It  is  carious  to 

1  It  wa<«  i>tipn!atcrl  that,  in  thi<)  convontion.  five  frsllBiSSS*10000  (OV  Svt  Uvmeifht 
lew  toarnoiB)  lUioald  equtti  the  doUar  of  the  United  8t«l<li 
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speculate  what  a  difTerent  air  this  international  compact  might 
have  been  made  to  wear,  had  the  feupeibeded  Tullevrand  been 
the  negotiator  instead  of  the  austerely  virtuous  Marbois.  And 
let  us  not  withhold  from  the  Consul  of  France  tlie  credit  which 
is  due  him  for  appointing,  and  approving  the  proceedings  of 
Ruch  a  minister. 

We  think  it  was  Napoleon  who  said  he  had  noticed  that 
Providence  generally  favored  the  heaviest  and  best  disciplined 
battalions.  Fortune  wafts  on  those  who  seize  her  at  the  ebb. 
The  "good  luck,"  to  which  it  gave  the  opposition  so  much  con- 
eolation  to  attribute  the  President's  success  in  tlic  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  continued.  The  house  of  Baring,  in  London,  offered 
for  a  moderate  commission  at  once  to  take  the  American 
stocks  which  were  created  for  the  purchase  money  of  Louisiana, 
at  tlieir  current  value  in  England,  and  to  meet  our  engagements 
to  France  by  stipulated  monthly  installments.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  this  offer  to  furnish  so  large  a  sum  to  an  enemy 
could  liave  been  made  without  understanding  with  the  British 
Government.  Nay,  the  latter  had  projected  an  expedition  to 
capture  New  Orleans  as  soon  as  her  war  with  France  should 
break  out,  but  on  being  apprised  by  Mr.  King  of  the  measure 
of  the  United  States  towards  a  purchase,  evinced  apparent  satis- 
faction with  such  an  arrangement.  And  on  learning  the  terras 
of  the  cession,  even  George  IIL,  if  the  well-turned  diplomatic" 
language  of  Lord  llawkesbury  may  be  credited,  grew  gracious, 
and  expressed  high  approbation  of  their  tenor.* 

England  had  every  right  to  feel  gratified.  N'o  alliance 
against 'her  power,  no  special  guaranties  against  her  arms,  no 
injurious  discriminations  against  her  navigation  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  treaties.  France  was  stripped  of  her  American 
continental  possessions,  and  crippled  from  ever  becoming  the 
rival  of  England  in  colonial  establishments.  The  ceded  terri- 
tory had  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  only  power  which  could  hold 
it  safely  from  all  European  rivals,  and  against  which  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  for  England  herself  to  contend  for  its  posses- 

*  Loril  H;nvk(  s})iiry  wrote  Mr.  King  (May  l^th,  1803),  that  hie  Majesty  expr<>sse.1  his 
SfttfafiK  tic'i  tlKit  the  tft-aty  had  l»cen  so  frumed  "  uh  not  to  infringe  any  right  of  Great 
Brttaio  in  the  navigation  of  the  Miseiaeippi;"  and  that  be  regarded  it  as  "the  most  sati«> 
ftietorj  evidence  of  a  disposition  on  the  of  the  Govenunent  of  the  United  States- 
correspondent  to  that  which  his  Majesty  entertained— to  promote  and  improTe  that  bar* 
mony  and  good  anderstanding  which  so  happily  subsisted  between  the  two  coontrka, 
and  vhich  was  m  eondnciTe  to  tlidr  mutual  Mnmlt !" 
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sioD.  The  sum  paid  into  the  coffers  of  France  would  not  ap- 
proach that  which  Engknd  woald  save  in  sending  fleets  against 
and  in  maintaining  possession  of  Louisiana  against  hoth  France 
and  the  United  States,  withont  any  hope  that  possession  would 
he  permanent  And  finally,  England  conld  now  concentrate  all 
her  force  without  reference  to  transaUantio  efforts  or  intermp- 
tiona,  in  her  death-stmggle  with  that  modem  Alexander  against 
whom  it  might  soon  be  necessary  to  defend  even  her  own  shores 
from  invasion. 

Livingston  and  Monroe  communicated  the  result  of  their  ne- 
gotiations to  the  American  Government,  Hay  18th.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  the  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Llyingston,  and  was  ac- 
quiesced in  by  Monroe,  to  escape  an  edaircissement  which  would 
add  to  existing  irritations.'  It  said  that  they  (the  ministers) 
"well  knew"  fiiat  "an  acquisition  of  so  great  extent  was  not 
contemplated  by  their  appointment,"  but  they  were  persuaded 
that  the  circumstances  and  considerations  which  induced  them 
to  make  it,  would  justify  them  in  the  measure  to  their  Qovem- 
ment  and  country." 

80  flsr  as  official  written  instructions  were  concerned,  tliis 
was  true ;  but  both  Livingston's  official  and  Jefferson's  inofficial 
letters  show  that  it  was  an  erroneous  view — show  that  procur- 
ing Louisiana  had  been  "contemplated"  and  made  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  correspondence— show  that  Jefferson  had  medita- 
ted and  resolved  on  obtaining,  if  practicable,  every  foot  of  the 
Amttican  continental  possessions  of  France,  the  moment  he 
learned  that  France  had  obtained  them— show  that  he  had  com^ 
mnnicated  these  views  to  livingston,  while  that  minister  was 
expressing  to  the  French  Qovemment,  and  no  doubt  honestly 
entertaining,  a  wholly  different  class  of  ideas.  And  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  doubt  that  it  was  precisely  to  seize  upon  a  favora- 

>  Livioffston  expressed  considerable  feeling  at  Monroe's  appointment,  and  at  bia 
periorit/  of  official  srade.      btdteTid  *'  il  WM  laportant  that  he  [  Li vinntonl  h%  th«B|^t 
to  itand  a«  well  with  his  gOTCTmnaal  as  an/  othar  penon."    He  thought    niB  age,  and 
the  atatioiis  he  had  held,  entitled  him  not  to  have  any  person  placed  above  him  in  the 

line  he  had  filled,"  etc.  (Soc  hi^  di'^patch  to  Madison,  April  17th.)  There  were  not 
vanting  persons  who  wore  ciruffttl^-  nitempting  to  convince  UvinifHton  that  the  Admi- 
Biatration  were  secrt'tly  ho^^tilc  to  hira.  and  who  cominuuii  utt'il  to  liiin  ail  -orl.H  uf  tattle 
andgoeaip  to  prove  their  a.<<sertionji.  \Ve  are  ai«hamed  to  say  that  as  high  bred  a  man  as 
GovanMor  Morris  rivalled  a  cbambermaid'a  industry  in  tho  latter  parucnlur.  (Bee  his 
ecfTMpopdaBca,  edited  Bparica.)  A  leat  of  Bonaparte,  in  regardto  Uflngaton'a  deaf> 
MM.  WM  npMt«d  by  "boM  OawMO  "  at  lha  oapitol,  and  t£erefora  wm  repreiMtad 
to  w  M  ft  OoMnuMBl  iMolt,  910^  tie.  1 
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ble  crisis,  should  it  occur,  to  do  exactly  what  was  done,  that 
Honroe  was  sent  cliarged  with  hib  verbal  instructions.' 

Mr.  Madison's  reply'  (as  Secretary  of  State)  to  the  commu- 
nication of  May  13th,  was  worded  with  peculiar  care,  its  olyect 
being,  without  giving  oflfence  to  Mr.  Livingston,  to  dissent  from 
the  statement  that  the  ministers  had  acted  contrary  to  any  pre- 
vious views  or  wishes  of  their  Government,  or  had  taken  a  step 
which  had  not  been  "contemplated"  by  their  Government,  or 
one  which  they  had  not  been  expected  to  promptly  and  eagerly 
adopt  if  available.  After  ezproBBiDg  the  nnequivocal  approba- 
tion of  the  GoTemmeikt  for  die  proeeediDgs  of  the  miniatera,  he 
said: 

"This  approbation  is  in  no  respect  precluded  by  ihc  silence  of  tout  comrni.«siou 
and  instructions.  When  tbebe  were  made  out,  the  object  of  the  most  sanguine  was 
Umited  to  the  cmtahKuhinent  of  the  Mtadssippi  aa  our  bonndarj.  It  waa  not  pre- 
aomed  that  oaore  oonld  be  aooght  by  the  United  Stataa,  either  with  a  ehance  of  aoe- 
oees,  or  perhaps  without  being  snspected  of  a  greedy  ambition,  than  the  island  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  two  Floridas ;  It  beinp  little  doiihtt-d  that  the  latter  was,  or 
would  be  comprehended  in  the  cession  from  Spain  to  France.  To  the  acquisition  of 
New  Orleana  and  the  Floiidas,  the  providoo  iraa»  therelbre»  aecommodated.  Xer 
waa  it  to  be  anppoaed  that  in  ease  the  Franeh  govemment  ahoidd  be  willing  to  part 
with  more  than  the  territory  on  one  side  of  the  Miadanppi,  an  arraniirenient  with 
Spain  for  restoring  to  her  the  territory  on  the  other  side,  would  not  ho  profV  rred  to 
a  sale  of  it  to  the  United  States.  It  might  be  added,  that  the  ample  views  of  the 
antjleet  carried  with  liim  bj  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  confidence  felt  that  yonr  jndieiow 
managemeBt  would  malM  the  noel  [off]  fkvoiable  ooenrrenoea,  leaiened  the  oeeee> 


>  We  eonld,  liad  we  eatsemed  ft  In  tiie  least  degree  neeesMuy,  hare  brouffbt  an  abaa- 

(lanro  of  other  proofs  that  Jefferson's  eye  was  steadily  on  I.niii-jiana.  Ana  how  arrn- 
rutt  l y  he  foresaw  the  approaching  crisis  which  would  pluce  the  game  in  our  haruis,  will 
iippcur  by  the  followine  letter,  written  before  the  intellijfencc  of  a  warlilce  move  in  Eu- 
rope had  reached  the  United  States.  It  also  derives  much  additional  significance  tram 
the  fact  that  it  was  addreised  to  Claiborne,  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  (MiMimippi) 
adjoiiUnff  the  French  poaMMions.  It  was  intended  to  prepare  that  officer'a  mind,  mm 
Ihroogh  Bhn  the  ninda  of  the  American  borderers,  for  the  iMoe  of  awlft-coming  war,  ff 
negotiations  f:iiled.    He  wrote  (May  24th.  If03)  : 

"I  consiilor  war  between  Fnince  and  England  as  nnavoidablo.  Tlie  fornur  i-  much 
nvcrne  to  it,  but  tlic  lattrr  *-i  t  ^  licr  own  existence  to  depend  on  a  rcniodifiiation  of  thf 
face  of  Eurone,  over  which  France  has  extended  its  sway  much  fartlier  sinre  than  before 
the  treaty  or  Amiens.  That  instrument  is  therefore  considered  as  insufficient  for  the 
general  security ;  in  flMt.  as  virtually  sabverted.  by  the  sabeeqnent  usurpations  of  Bona* 
parte  on  the  powera  of  Bnrope.  A  remodiflcation  la  therefore  reqnired  by  England,  and 
evidently  cannot  he  agreed  to  by  Bonaparte,  whose  powor,  resting  on  tJie  tran-condeiit 
opinion  entertained  of  him,  wonid  fink  with  that  on  any  retrograde  movement.  In  tbi-i 
conflict,  our  neutrality  will  be  i  lu  aply  pun  liascd  by  a  rcsxioii  i.f  i-liin>l  of  N.  \\  Or- 
leans and  the  Fioridart  ;  because  talciiif  part  in  the  war,  we  could  so  certainly  seize  and 
eecnrelT  hold  thera  and  more.  And  anhongh  it  would  be  unwise  in  us  to  let  ^'uch  an  op- 
pertnnity  pass  by  of  obtaining  the  necessary  aeeerton  to  oar  territory  even  by  force,  if 
not  obtafaiable  otherwise,  yetlt  ia  toftnitely  more  derinMe  to  obtain  it  with  the  liliiialei 
ef  neutrality  rather  than  tie  cone  ef  war. 

•  July  29th. 
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sitj  of  multiplying  providiooB  for  every  turn  which  jrour  negotiations  might  possiblj 
take." 

He  then  very  quietly  mentioned  tihat  it  was  the  tenor  of  Mr. 
livings  ton's  own  dispatches  which  had  "left  no  expectation  of 
any  arrangement  with  France,  by  which  an  extensive  acquisi- 
tion was  to  he  made,  utiUtB  in  a/avarMe  erins  qf  which  advan- 
tage should  he  taken/* 

Is  it  asked  if  we  entertain  any  donht  that  IConroe,  with  his 
Tcrbal  instrnctionsj  would  have  conenrred  readily  in  a  treaty 
baaed  on  the  President's  formal  and  official  offer,  that  is,  on  the 
separate  acquisition  <tf  the  Floridas  and  New  Orleans  t  No 
such  donbt  is  entertained.  No  question  is  made  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  people  would  have  rested  eatisfied  with 
that  acquisition  for  a  generation  to  come.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  President  expected  his  official  demand  would  be  com- 
plied with,  and  no  more.  If  so,  he  sent  Monroe  to  France  for 
nothing,  and  much  of  his  letter  to  him  of  January  13tli,  1S03,  is 
wholly  unmeaning  gibberish.  Undoubtedly  he  hoped  for  a  more 
favorable  arrangement.  Undoubtedly  ho  ver])ally  instructed 
Monroe  to  acquire  as  much  territory  as  practicable.  Undoubtedly 
Monroe  would  never  have  signed  a  treaty  which  did  not  obtain 
more  than  New  Orleans — and  Franco  did  not,  as  it  proved,  own 
the  Floridat?.  After  reading  the  President's  letter  to  Livingston, 
of  April  18th,  1802,  it  would  be  absurd  to  declare  that  he  did 
not  "  contemplate"  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  that  lie  did  not 
Bolely  originate  the  idea,  that  he  did  not  originate  and  put  in 
motion  the  train  of  causes  by  wliich  il  wiis  accomplished, 

Monroe,  with  his  customary  steady  discretion  and  modesty, 
kept  silent  as  to  his  share  of  the  merit  of  this  negotiation. 
Jcfler^nn's  temptation  to  speak  was  stronger.  Tlie  opposition, 
with  its  usual  variety  and  diversity  of  grounds  of  attack,  in- 
sisted— first,  that  the  purchase  was  inexpedient,  unconstitutional, 
and  disgraceful  in  its  character;  secondly,  that  it  was  the  result 
of  ''g<»o<l  luck,"  and  was  wholly  unforeseen  and  unthought  of; 
thirdly,  that  Livingston's  energy  and  tact  had  broken  away  from 
instruerio!i3  to  rescue  a  feeble  and  irresolute  Admini;*tration. 
The  President  did  once  or  twice  hint  to  very  conlidentiul  cor- 
respondents that  if  all  the  facts  were  before  tlic  public,  it  would 
be  ahown  that  the  ministerB  had  not  been  compelled  to  take  any 
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nnauthorized  or  unexpected  responsibility  ;  and  he  also  hinted 
that  Monroe  was  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  credit  for  what  had 
been  accomplished.'  Beyond  this  he  coolly  let  the  newspaper 
tnnnpct  blare  on  and  redace  him  to  a  secondary  attitnde  to  those 
wlio,  if  they  had  executed  well,  had  acted  only  as  his  instramentB. 
He  had  conceived  the  design — he  had  foreseen  the  occasion-* 
he  had  even  given  the  signal  to  strike  when  the  occasion  came. 

It  was  no  ordinary  triumph  of  which  he  omitted  to  claim  the 
glory.  When  from  the  bema  of  the  Pnyx  the  flashing  eye  of 
Demosthenes  glanced  from  the  upturned  faces  of  the  people  of 
Athens  to  the  scenes  of  those  heroic  achievements  which  he 
invoked  them  to  emulate,  it  looked  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Salamis 
and  the  plain  of  Marathon.  Fames,  in  whose  rocky  goige 
stood  Phyle,  towered  before  him  in  the  north,  and  in  the  sonth 
the  heights  on  whose  southern  bases  broke  the  waves  of  the 
.  ^gean.  Almost  the  whole  land  of  Attica  lay  under  his  yision, 
and  near  enough  to  have  its  great  outlinee  distinguishable. 
What  a  world  was  clustered  within  that  compass  I 

The  land  of  Attica,  whose  sword  shook  and  whose  civiliza- 
tion conquered  the  world,  had  the  superfidal  area  and  about  one 
third  the  agricultural  productiveness  of  a  moderate  sized  county 
in  any  of  the  American  States  which  have  been  erected  in  the 
province  of  French  Louisiana.* 

No  conqueror  who  has  trod  the  earth  to  fill  it  with  desolation 
and  moummg,  ever  conquered  and  permanently  amalgamated 
with  his  native  kingdom,  a  remote  approach  to  Ihe  same  extent 
of  territory. 

But  one  kingdom  in  Europe  equals  the  extent  of  one  of  its 
present  States.'  Germany  supports  a  population  of  thirty -seven 
millions  of  people.  All  Gteimanj  has  a  little  more  than  the 
area  of  two-uiirds  of  Nebraska ;  and,  acre  for  acre,  less  tillable 

»  For  pxamplc,  the  Prepidrnt  wrote  General  Gates,  July  14th,  1P03 :  '« T  find  oor 
oprofiition  i.-*  very  willinp  to  jiIik  k  feathers  from  Monroe,  althou|;h  not  fond  of  sticking 
them  into  Livingston's  cunt.  The  truth  is,  both  have  a  just  portion  of  merit :  and  were 
it  nccesnary  or  jiroper,  it  woiiM  be  nhown  that  each  ban  rendereii  peculiar  H«rvice*,  aiid 
of  important  value.  These  Kruiublers,  too.  are  very  uneasy  lest  the  Adminktratloi 
shoald  iliare  Mme  little  oradil  for  tbe  wqnisttion,  the  whole  of  which  thev  Moribe  to  the 
•cefdent  of  war.  They  woaM  be  ereenymeiitHled  eoold  they  we  oiirineBfW>Bi  Mej,  1801, 
the  first  organization  of  the  Administration,  but  more  especially  from  April,  1S02.  They 
would  aco.  that  thouph  we  could  not  say  when  war  would  arise,  yet  we  aaid  with  energy 
what  would  take  phiro  wiion  it  Mh)iiM  ari>c.  W*-  .lid  tiot|  by  OW  iBtriglNS,  prodSOe  ttC 
WW;  but  we  availed  ourselves  of  it  when  it  happened." 

*  Attica  GontainH  not  to  exceed  eleven  hundred  sqMMinilM.  TUl  it below  tiM  ftTi^ 
•M  siKC  of  coanties  in  most  of  the  Ameriran  Statei. 

•  Tbe  State  of  NebrMk*  contains  335,8ti2  sqaara  mON. 
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land.  Louisiana,  as  densely  populated  in  proportion  to  its  natu- 
ral  matorialB  of  Bustentation  as  parts  of  £iiru{>c,  would  be  capa- 
ble of  Biipporting  somewhere  from  fonr  to  five  boodred  millions 
of  people.'  Tbe  wbole  United  States  became  capable,  by  this 
acquisition^  of  sustaining  a  larger  population  than  eyeroeenpied 
Europe. 

The  purchase  sccared,  independently  of  territory,  several 
prime  national  objects.  It  gave  us  that  bomogeneoueness,  unity 
and  independence  which  is  derived  from  the  absolute  control 
and  disposition  of  onr  commerce,  trade  and  industry  in  eveiy 
department,  without  the  hindrance  or  meddling  of  any  inter- 
vening nation  between  us  and  any  natural  element  of  industry, 
between  us  and  the  sea,  or  between  us  and  the  open  market  of 
tbe  world.  It  gave  us  ocean  boundaries  on  all  exposed  sides, 
Ibr  it  left  Canada  exposed  to  us  and  not  us  to  Canada.  It  made 
us  indisputably  and  forever  (if  our  own  Union  is  preserved)  the 
controllers  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  placed  onr  national 
course,  character,  civilisation  and  destiny  solely  in  our  own 
hands.  It  gave  us  the  certain  sources  of  a  not  distant  numerical 
strength  to  which  that  of  tlie  mightiest  empires  of  the  past  or 
present  is  insignificant 

A  Gkdlic  Cesar  was  leading  his  armies  over  shattered  king- 
doms. His  armed  foot  shook  tiie  world.  He  decimated  Europe. 
Millions  on  millions  of  mankind  perished,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  human  habitation  from  the  Polar  Seas  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  voice  of  lamentation  was  not  heard  over  slaughtered 
kindred,  to  swell  the  conqueror's  strengtii  and  "glory  I"  And 
the  carnage  and  rapine  of  war  are  trifling  evils  compared  with 
its  demoralizations.  The  rolling  tide  of  conquest  subsided. 
France  shrank  back  to  her  ancient  limits.  Napoleon  died  a 
repining  captive  on  a  rock  of  the  ocean.  The  stupendous  tra- 
gedy was  played  out ;  and  no  physical  results  were  left  behind 
but  decrease,  depopulation  and  universal  loss. 

A  republican  Pi^dent,  on  a  distant  continent,  was  also 
seeking  to  aggrandize  his  country.  He  led  no  armies.  He 
shed  not  a  solitary  drop  of  human  blood.   He  caused  not  a  tear 

s  Iti  affMtBol  iMlading  Texas  (afterwardu  improperly  sarrendercd  lY-om  Uie  por- 
i'ham)  and  Uie  region  w«l  of  the  Bockv  MountoioB,  to  not  hr,  proboblj,  Trom  n  mllUon 
of  fu]aarf>  mflea.  Bnt  fw  nil  praotieal  parpoats  and  nndto,  tte  pordiMO  ostendod 
bejond  the  Rocky  Monntnlni  to  Iho  PnettB;  oiidTuKMiMld  bavo  beta  ovnirittffit 
n  nonnezatioii. 
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of  human  woe.  He  bent  not  one  toiling  back  lower  by  ^mvern- 
mental  burdens.  Strangest  of  political  anoinuiies  (and  ludi- 
cnniA  as  strange  to  the  reprepcntatiyes  of  the  ideas  of  the 
tyrannical  and  bloody  past),  he  liirhtened  the  taxes  while 
lie  was  lightening  tlie  debts  of  a  nation.  And  without  inter- 
rupting either  of  tlicse  meliorations  for  an  itustant — without 
imposing  a  single  new^  exaction  on  his  people — he  acquired, 
peaceably  and  permanently  for  his  country,  more  extensive  and 
fertile  domains  than  ever  for  a  moment  owned  the  sway  of 
Xapoleoii— more  exteusiye  ones  than  bis  gory  plume  ever 
floated  over. 

Whicli  of  these  victors  deserves  to  be  termed  "glorious?" 

Yet,  with  that  serene  and  unselfish  equanimity,  which  ever 
preferred  his  cause  to  his  vanity,  this  more  than  coDqaerar 
allowed  his  real  agency  in  this  great  achievement  to  go  unex- 
plained to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  to  be  in  a  good  measure 
attributed  to  mere  accident,  taken  advantage  of  quite  as  much 
by  others  as  by  himself.  He  wrote  no  laurelled  letter.'  He  asked 
no  IViamph. 

An  erroneous  expression  of  Mr.  Livingston,  or  one  at  least 
which  has  conreyed  erroneous  impressions,  has  been  pointed  out 
What  were  the  precise  ideas  which  possessed  his  mind  at  the 
moment  we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  It  is  probable  the  dis- 
patch was  hastily  written  amidst  the  excitement  of  great  events. 
The  particular  remark  under  notice  most  have  been  uttered 
without  special  consideration.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  ever 
reiterated  the  statement.  We  suppose  him  to  have  been  labor- 
ing posdbly  under  a  little  pique,  and  like  other  men  to  have 
been  disposed  to  claim  his  full  share  of  credit  where  he  momen- 
tarily felt  that  his  capacity  had  been  questioned.  He  is  con- 
ceded to  have  been  an  able  man,  who  discharged  his  assigned 
dnty  well.  He,  beyond  all  question,  was  an  upright  man,  who 
would  have  uttered  no  intentional  misrepresentation  to  benefit 
himself  or  injure  another.  No  blame  is  affixed  to  him  for  a 
casual  mistake.  We  could  not  possibly  suppose  it  was  delibe- 
rate had  it  come  from  a  vastly  inferior  man,  because  a  mementos, 
recollection  would  have  told  him  he  was  writing  for  the  eyes  of 

>  The  BODMI  cencralB  afOxed  knrel  to  their  diftpatcheB,  ami  also  to  the  spoars  and 
UvaliiM  of  thtlr  imdierT  on  ▼inning  a  rictory.  "  Lauras  Romania  pnccipub  Uctttix  vic- 
tofltammqm  irantin  additor  Utwii,  tt  BiUtbii  Uncaia  plli«q,M."— (Pliny,  lib.  zv.  t.  W^ 
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those  wlio  must  have  documentary  proof  that  they  liad  "  cou- 
teniplatetl     all  that  had  been  accomplished. 

Tlie  delicacy  with  which  Mr.  Livingston  was  treated  probably 
saved  the  Adnjinistration  from  a  serious  New  York  feud,  and  the 
next  Administration  the  vote  of  that  State.  It  required  the  firm 
BUpport  of  the  Livingston  family  and  interest  to  give  Mr.  Madi- 
son tlie  victory  he  there  achieved  over  another  aud  liepublican 
candidate. 

Monroe  had  been  directed,  if  tlie  negoti.ations  with  France 
failed,  to  crosd  the  Ciuannel  and  make  preparations  for  resorting 
to  the  policy  which  Jefferson  had  informed  the  French  Govern- 
ment, through  Dupont  do  Nemours,  would  be  the  alternative 
in  the  event  of  that  failure.  In  the  meantime,  the  Presi- 
dent had  held  out  a  signal  to  England,  in  a  letter  which  will 
bocnmo  more  noticeable  in  the  light  of  some  tutore  £Eict6.  He 
wrote  Sir  John  Sinclair,  June  30th,  1803 : 

**  W«  •!«  still  udafoniMd  liera  wheUier  yon  are  again  at  war.  Bonaparte  haa 
prodoeed  each  a  atate  of  things  in  Eitrope  aa  il  voild  seem  dUBcnU  for  him  to 

relinquish  in  nnj  sensible  degree,  and  equally  dangerous  for  Great  Britain  to  sufler 
to  fro  on,  p>«i>ccially  if  accompanied  by  maritime  preparations  on  his  part.  The 
cvenu  which  haro  taken  place  in  France  have  lessened  io  the  American  miud  the 
lootiTea  of  inlerett  wlilch  It  fdt  in  that  reroldkioD,  and  its  ami^  towarda  that  conn- 
try  iioir  rests  oa  its  love  of  peaoe  and  eonuBsree.  Wo  leo,  at  the  aano  tSoio,  with 
great  concern,  the  position  in  which  Great  Britain  is  placed,  and  should  be  sin* 
cerely  afflicted  wore  any  disaster  to  deprive  mankind  of  the  benefit  of  !*'iol>  a  bul- 
wark against  the  torrent  which  has  for  some  time  been  bearing  down  nil  before  it. 
But  her  power  and  powers  at  sea  seem  to  render  everything  safe  in  the  end.  Peaee 
la  oor  poadoD,  and  the  wrongs  might  drive  us  from  it  We  prefiMr  tijinff  M«r  other 
jost  principles^  right  and  aaftty,  iMfbrs  we  wonld  recur  to  war.** 

The  last  three  sentences  are  a  jumble  of  typographical  crrom. 
Mr.  JcffcrjJOTi';*  copy  of  the  letter  is  (or  should  be)  locked  up  in 
the  State  Departnieiit  at  "Wa^hiiif^tnn,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
connect  these  pontoncos  authoritatively.  They  perhaps  carry  a 
Bofficieiit  inkling  of  the  sense  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

Such  a  letter,  addressed  to  such  a  man,  and  containing  no 
restrictions  on  the  communication  of  its  contents,  was  of  course 
intended  for  the  eye  of  Government.  It  was  accordingly  imme* 
diately  communicated  to  the  British  Cabinet,  and  produced 
most  marked  and  favorable  changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries. 

Ten  days  afterwards,  tlio  President  wrote  a  letter  of  similar 
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import  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  previously  addresijcd 
him  as  he  had  Wasliington ;  and  who,  as  the  older  brother  of 
two  such  men  as  Thomas  and  Henry  Erskine,  was  probably 
supposed  bj  both  Presidents  to  be  a  man  of  consec^uence  and 
sense.' 

In  llie  spring  of  1S03,  audible  murmurs  were  heard  among 
the  Iu'i>iihlicans  at  the  President's  continued  refusal  to  make  a 
more  general  removal  of  the  Federalists  from  office.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, where  a  contrary  rule  had  been  practised  by  tlie 
State-appointing  power,  the  dissatisfaction  threatened  to  aesame 
the  form  of  a  serious  schism.  To  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  had  com- 
municated  particnlars  on  the  subject,  tlio  President  wrote,  May  • 
13tb,  making  ezcnses  for  the  conduct  of  the  nialcontentB,  men- 
tioning the  number  of  removals  he  had  made,  and  calmly 
annotmcing  liiB  nnshaken  detennination  to  adhere  to  his  policy. 
He  said: 

**We  laid  down  our  line  of  proceedings  on  mature  inquiry  and  consideration  in 
1801,  ud  hftVtt  not  departed  from  it  Some  remordi,  to  wit,  rixteen  to  the  end  of 
our  lint  session  of  Congress,  were  made  on  potttieal  principles  alooe,  in  very  urgent 

cases;  and  we  detoriiiincd  to  i7i;ikt»  no  nmro  but  for  delinquency,  or  aotivoand  hitter 
opposition  to  the  order  ot  t!iii!i:'<  which  the  public  will  had  established.  On  tliis 
last  ground  nine  were  roiiiuvcd  iroiu  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  second 
seidon  of  Congress ;  and  one  since  that.  So  that  slzteon  only  hsTo  been  Mmored 
in  tho  whole  for  political  principles,  tliat  Is  to  say,  to  make  room  for  some  pattid> 
pation  for  the  RcpttbUcans.  Thc.«c  were  a  inore  fraud  not  snfrcrrd  to  go  into  eflbcL 
Pursuinp  our  obji^ct  of  harmonizing  all  pood  people  of  whatever  description,  we 
shall  steadily  adhere  to  our  rule,  and  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  learn  that  it  is 
approved  by  the  moto  modnnte  part  of  oar  Mends.*'  « 

He  thns  gave  the  result  of  the  spring  elections  of  1803,  in  a 
letter  to  QoYetnor  Glaibome  (May  24) : 

"  Tlie  elections  wld^  hare  taken  place  this  spring,  proTo  that  the  spirit  of  Re* 
publii-ani'^iii  htm  repo<»oo«sf'd  the  whole  mass  of  our  country  from  Connocfi'Mit 
southwardly  and  wostwardly.  The  three  New  England  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  alone  bold  out.  In  these,  though  we  have  not  gained 
the  last  year  as  much  as  we  bad  expected,  yet  we  are  gidnlng  steadily  and  seniibly. 
In  Massachnsetts  we  have  gained  three  seoaton  mora  than  wo  had  tho  last  year, 

»  This  "bustling,  old.  intcnncddling  coxcomb" — this  silliest  and  vainest  of  basi^ 
bodies"— as  Lockbart  terms  bim  (Life  uf  Scutt.  vol.  iv.  chap.  viiL),  if  not  something  stfll 
more  conternntfUe— as  a  story  told  of  bim  by  Allan  Connioffham,  In  his  life  of  the  puater 
Barry  (near  tbe  close)  would  lead  us  to  suspect — was  the  laaghingstoek  of  bts  cnnteni* 

poraries.  He  apnoar^j  to  !i:ivn  hci  n  fond  of  patroni/fni;  Amm'nin  n>i  vro]\  n-'  il.nn,  -tic 
celebrities.  Ttie  Wallace  bux  and  the  consequent  mention  of  his  iordidiip  in  the  will 
of  Qeneral  Washington,  are  IbmiUar  to  our  readeiB. 
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and  it  il  belicTed  our  gain  in  the  lower  bouse  will  be  la  proportion.  In  Connecticut 
v'c  hare  rather  lost  in  the  Lc^jislatnrp,  but  in  tlie  ma.-'-i  of  the  fwoplf*,  when-  w«>  had, 
on  the  election  of  Governor  the  la«t  year,  but  twenty-nine  Eepublicau  oat  ot  every 
boudred  TOtefl^  we  this  yeer  h*ve  tbirtjr*fiTe  out  of  every  hendred ;  with  the  phalanx 
of  prieata  and  lawyeia  againat  Bepnblieaaiam  worka  ap  alawly  in  that  quarter; 
but  in  a  year  or  two  more  we  shall  have  a  minority  even  there.  In  the  next  Houae 
of  R'^presontatives  there  will  be  ahout  forty-two  Federal  iirnl  a  hundred  Republican 
u»ei:i!'crs.  Bo  aj!».>^urfd  that,  excepting  in  thia  northeastern  and  your  southwestern 
comer  of  the  Uuiou,  mooarcbi«ai,  which  has  been  so  falsely  miscalled  Federahsm, 
la  dead  and  bnried,  and  no  day  of  rcaorreotlea  will  everdawn  apon  tliat;  that  it  liaa 
retired  to  the  two  extreme  and  opposite  angles  of  oar  land,  ftomwlianee  it  will  have 
vltimatalj  and  ahorUy  to  talw  ita  fiaal  iighk" 

The  President  set  out  for  home  on  the  19th  of  August,  and 
reached  the  ca])ital  uguiii  on  the  25th  of  September. 

lie  addre^.^ed  a  letter  to  Senator  Breckeuridge,  August  12thy 
wliich  deserves  a  careful  perusal : 

**  Otjoetiona  are  raising  to  the  eaatward  againat  the  vaat  extent  of  oar  boondailei^ 
and  proporitiona  are  made  to  exchange  Loaiaiaaa,  or  a  part  of  it|  for  tlie  Floridaa. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  we  shall  get  the  Floridas  without,  and  I  would  not  irive  one 
inch  of  iho  waters  of  the  Mi.«wi.st<ippi  to  any  nation,  because  I  see  in  ft  light  very  im- 
portaul  to  our  peace  tiie  cxcluaive  right  to  its  navigation,  and  the  aUu)><>8ion  of  no 
nation  Into  it,  but  aa  into  the  Potomac  or  Delaware,  with  onr  oonaeatand  under  our 
police.   These  Federiilista  aee  in  thia  aoqidaition  the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy, 
eabradng  all  il>0  waters  of  the  Miasij'<!;>i>I,  on  both  sides  of  It,  and  a  separation  of 
it"  eastern  waters  from  us.    These  combiimtions  depend  on  so  many  circiim«tances 
w  hich  we  cannot  foresee,  that  1  place  little  reliance  on  them.    We  have  seldom  seen 
neighborhood  produce  aflbetion  amoag  nationa.  The  revem  ia  almost  the  ufdveml 
truth.   Beaidea,  If  it  should  become  the  great  Interest  of  those  nationa  to  aeparate 
from  tbia,  if  their  happiness  should  depend  on  it  so  btrongly  as  to  induce  them  to 
go  through  that  convulsion,  why  fliould  the  Atlantic  Suites  dread  it?    But  especi- 
ally w)iy  .should  we,  their  present  inhabitants,  talte  side  in  such  a  que«tiou?  When 
I  view  the  Atlantic  States,  procuring  for  those  on  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Iftssla- 
alppi  fifondly  Inatead  of  boatlle  neighbors  on  ita  western  watera,  I  do  not  Tiew  It  as 
an  EngBahaaan  would  the  procuring  future  bleoniiif^s  for  the  French  nation,  with 
whom  he  ha^"  no  relations  of  blood  or  affection.   The  ftitiirt-  inhabitants  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Mif*sis.««ippi  States  will  be  our  sons.    W^e  leavo  them  in  di-<tinct  but  bordering 
establishments.    We  think  we  see  their  happiness  in  their  union,  and  we  wish  it. 
Eventa  may  prove  it  otherwlaa;  and  if  tliey  aee  their  Intereat  in  aeparatioo,  whjr 
dioald  we  take  ride  with  our  Attentie  rather  than  our  Mississippi  descendantaf  It 
ia  the  elder  and  the  younger  aon  differing.   God  bless  them  both,  and  keep  them  in 
nnion,  if  it  be  for  their  pood,  but  .Repanite  them,  if  it  be  better     The  inlnt'iitcd  part 
of  I>oui.-*iuna,  from  Point  Couple  to  the  sea,  will  of  course  be  immediately  a  terri- 
torial govcrnnont,  and  aoon  a  State.  Bat  above  that,  the  beat  uae  we  can  make  of 
the  country  for  aome  tine,  wiH  be  to  give  establishments  in  It  to  the  Indiana  on  the 
aaat  ride  of  the  Missifsippi,  in  exchange  for  their  present  country,  and  open  land 
offices  in  the  hi-t,  niid  thu-i  make  this  acquisition  the  ineane  of  filling  up  the  eastern 
aMe,  inatead  of  drawing  off  its  population.    When  we  shall  be  full  on  this  side,  we 
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mnj  )itr  off  n  mncr  of  States  on  the  western  bi^nk  frmn  the  head  to  the  aMHitb,ftiid 
bo,  range  after  runge,  advancing  compactlj  as  wc  multiply. 

"  Tids  treaty  must  course  be  laid  before  both  houaea,  because  both  haTO  in* 
portent  ftinetioM  to  oxordae  reqiooting  it.  They,  I  premmo,  will  mo  their  doty  to 
their  country  in  ratifjiog  and  paying  for  it,  SO  as  to  secaro  a  good  which  would 
otherwise  proljably  be  never  aj^^in  in  their  power.  But  I  irappose  they  must  then 
appeal  to  the  nation  for  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution,  approving  and  con- 
firming an  act  which  the  nation  had  not  previously  authorized.  The  Constitution 
haa  made  no  promioa  for  oar  holding  finrdgn  territory,  etiU  lea  for  Ineorpormting 
foreign  nations  into  onr  Uoion.  The  ExecutlTO,  in  seizing  the  Ihgitiro  ooeavreoco 
which  PO  much  advances  the  gowl  of  tlioir  country,  h:iv<>  dono  an  act  beyond  the 
Constitution.  The  L('gi-l;ituro,  in  casting  behind  th«'ii)  tiiiMaphviiTcal  <«nbtlotios,  and 
risking  themselves  like  faitlii'ul  scrvuata,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  them* 
oelvoe  on  their  country  tut  doing  for  them  iiunthoiiied  what  wo  know  they  would 
have  done  fo(  thenuelYOi  had  they  boon  Id  a  tftaalSon  to  do  it.  It  ia  the  case  of  a 
guardian,  investing  the  money  of  hia  ward  in  purchasing  an  important  adjacent 
territory ;  and  saying  to  him  when  of  age,  I  did  this  for  your  good ;  I  pretend  to 
no  right  to  bind  you:  jou  may  disavow  me,  and  1  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I 
can :  I  thought  it  my  doty  to  ride  myeelf  for  yon.  Bat  wo  diatt  not  be  dUaaTowed 
by  the  naUon,  and  their  act  of  indemnity  will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the  Conati- 
totion,  by  more  strongly  marking  out  its  lines. 

"  Wo  Imve  nothing  later  from  Europe  than  the  public  papers  give.  I  hope 
yuursrlf  and  all  the  western  members  will  make  a  sacred  point  of  being  at  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting  of  Congress ;  for  vettra  re*  regitur, 

«( Accept  my  affoetionate  lalutatlona  and  aasoranoea  of  eatoem  and  reepect** 

In  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  (August  30th),  the  Presi- 
dent made  him  the  bearer  of  his  refusal  to  citizens  of  Boeton  to 
coinniuniciite  his  birth-daj,  which  they  had  deaired  to  aseertaiii 
for  the  purpose  of  ohsenring  it  as  an  anniveilBary.  He  said : 

*'  With  respect  to  the  day  on  which  they  wish  to  fix  their  anniversary,  they  may 
be  told,  that  diaapproTing  myself  nS  tranaforring  the  honon  and  feneration  for  the 
graat  birthday  ni  our  Republic  to  any  individual,  or  of  di^ding  them  with  indi* 

riduals,  1  have  decHned  letting  my  own  birthday  be  known,  and  have  engaged  my 
family  not  to  commvnicatc  it.  This  haa  been  the  nnifonn  answer  to  every  appUca* 
tioa  of  the  kind." 

Accordingly,  his  birthday  was  never  pnblidj  known  until 
after  his  death. 

In  the  same  letter,  he  drew  up  something  like  the  form  of 
an  am^dment,  which  he  wished  to  see  made  to  theOonstitation, 
to  sanction  retrospectively  tlie  acquisition  of  Louisiana  on  the 
terms  of  the  trea^,  and  to  cover  the  future  annexation  of  Flo- 
rida. Bttt  he  expressed  his  entire  views  on  the  subject  much 
more  fully  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Nicholas  of  Yirgiuia,  as  well 
ae  new  reasons  for  the  speedy  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
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—the  one  for  ratifjing  the  treaty,  the  other  in  caiTjiag  it  into 
eit'ect : 

T6  WfiJM  01  N10B01.A8. 

Muancnxo,  SepUmber  7, 1806. 

Dba»  Sir: 

Yotir  favor  of  the  3d  was  delivered  mc  at  court ;  but  we  wore  much  di^ajv 
pointed  in  not  seoiiifr  you,  Mr.  Madi«on  and  the  tJovernor'  being  here  at  tlie  time. 
1  iuclosti  you  a  letter  of  Mouroe  on  the  subject  of  the  late  treaty.  You  will  observe 
«  Uot  in  it,  to  do  tdthoni  delaj  what  we  are  bound  to  do.  There  !•  reason,  In  the 
opinion  of  oar  mioiaters,  to  believe,  that  if  the  thing  were  to  do  over  again,  it  oould 
not  bo  obtained,  and  that  if  we  pive  the  least  opening,  they  will  declare  the  treaty 
Toid.  A  warning  amounting  to  th.it  has  been  given  to  them,  and  ao  uausttal  kind 
of  letter  written  by  iheir  niiniatcr  to  our  Secretary  of  State  direct. 

WhatoTer  Gongreaa  ehall  think  It  neoeeaarj  to  do,  ehoold  be  done  with  aa  Bttte 
debate  aa  poedble,  and  particnlariy  to  fiv  as  reapecta  the  eonsdrational  dilBcntty. 
I  am  awarv  of  the  force  of  the  observations  you  make  on  the  power  given  by  the 
Con-stitution  to  Coiii:re«s  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,  without  restraining 
the  subject  to  the  territory  then  constituting  the  United  States.  But  when  I  con> 
aider  that  the  limlU  of  the  Uidted  Statee  are  predeelj  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1788, 
that  the  Conatitntion  expready  deekrea  Itself  to  be  made  for  the  United  States,  I 
oanooi  help  believing  the  intention  was  not  to  permit  Congress  to  admit  into  the 
Union  new  States,  wliich  should  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  for  which,  and  under 
whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then  acting.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that 
they  might  receive  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  etc.,  into  it,  which  would  be  the  case 
on  your  eonatrocUon.  When  an  inatmment  admits  two  eonstraotions,  the  one  safe, 
the  other  dang*  ror.s  the  one  precise,  the  other  indefinite,  I  prefer  that  which  is  safe 
and  prccu»c.  I  had  rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the  nation,  where  it 
is  found  necessary,  thun  to  assume  it  by  a  coni^truction  which  would  make  our 
powers  boundless.  Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the  possession  of  a  written  Constitu- 
tion. Let  tts  not  make  it  a  blank  iN^r  by  construction. 

I  say  the  same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  condder  Uie  grant  of  the  treaty* 
making  f>ower  as  boundless.  If  it  is,  then  we  have  no  Constitution.  If  it  has 
bounds,  they  cua  be  no  others  than  the  deiiuitions  of  the  powi-rs  whicli  that  instru- 
ment gives.  It  specifies  and  delineates  the  operations  permitted  to  tlic  federal 
Oovenunent,  and  gives  all  the  powers  neceesary  to  carry  these  into  ezeention. 
Whatever  of  these  ennmerated  olijeets  is  proper  for  a  law,  Gongrsas  nay  make  the 
law;  whatever  is  proper  to  be  executed  by  way  of  a  treaty,  the  President  and  Se- 
nate may  enter  into  the  treaty;  whatever  is  to  be  done  by  a  judicial  sentence,  the 
jadges  may  pass  the  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  their  enumeration 
of  powers  is  defecUve.  This  is  the  ordinary  oass  of  sU  human  worka  Let  us  go  ou 
then  perliBetiDg  it,  by  adding,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  Gonstlttttlon,  those  powers 
which  time  and  trial  show  are  still  wanting.  But  it  has  been  taken  too  much  for 
granted,  that  by  this  rigorous  construction  the  treaty  power  would  be  reduced  to 
nothing.  I  had  occasion  once  to  examine  its  effect  on  the  French  treaty,  made  by 
tho  old  Congress,  and  found  that  oat  of  thirty  odd  articles  which  that  contained, 
there  wore  one,  two^  or  three  only  whleh  eoidd  not  now  bo  stipukted  nnder  our 

^  Jolin  Ifafce,  Mr.  JeflbrMa'a  sohoolboy  (Hand,  wss  now  Governor  of  Vfarjpnia. 
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prcMiit  Comtitntfon.  1  eeufcMi  than,  I  think  it  impoffliiil»  in  tlM  pNMBt  cuey  to 
set  mi  example  againat  broad  eonatmotioiv  by  appealing  I6r  new  power  to  the  peo> 
pie.  If,  however,  oar  Mmia  shall  think  differently,  certainly  I  shall  acquiesce 
with  «ati>raotion  :  confiding,  thst  the  good  sense  of  OUT  eoiutry  will  coixect  the  evil 
of  couiitructiun  when  it  shall  produce  ill  effecta. 

CougresB  had  been  called  bj  an  ezecntiTe  proclamation  to 
meet  on  the  17th  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  time 
on  the  treaty,  and  a  qaornm  was  present  at  the  appointed  daf. 

Yarions  new  members  appeared  in  the  Senate.  From  Ter- 
mont,  Israel  Smith,  in  the  place  of  Chipman ;  from  Massachn- 
setts  (elected  by  an  arrangement  between  the  two  Federal 
wings),  Timothy  Pickering  in  the  place  of  D.  Foster,  and  John 
Qnincj  Adams  in  the  place  of  J*.  Kasoa ;  from  Bhode  Island, 
&imnel  L  Potter  in  the  place  of  T.  Foster ;  from  New  York,* 
Tbeodoms  Baily  in  the  place  of  Govemenr  Morris ;  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Samuel  Maclay  in  the  place  of  Koss ;  from  New 
Jersey,  John  Gondii  in  the  place  of  Ogden ;  from  Virginia, 
John  Taylor  in  the  place  of  S.  T.  Mason,  deceased  ;  from  Mary- 
land, Samuel  Smith  in  the  place  of  Howard ;  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Pierce  JJiitler  in  tlie  j)luce  of  Calhoun,  deceased  ;  mid  from 
the  new  State  of  Ohio,  John  Smith  and  Thonuis  Worthington, 
The  irains  were  all  Republican ;  and  of  the  tliirty-four  niembcrs 
but  nine  were  Federalists. 

In  the  llonse  of  Ilepresentatives  the  Republicans  con^^isted 
of  over  one  hundred  members,  wliile  the  Federalists  had  less 
than  forty.  Several  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  latter  had 
been  beaten  in  the  canvas's.  Bavard  had  been  defeated  in  his 
district  bv  Cajsar  A.  Rudnev,  son  of  that  Rodnev  who  si;^ncu 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Both  Adams  and  Pickering 
the  new  Massachusetts  senators,  had,  before  their  election  to  the 
Senate,  run  for  Conij^ress  and  been  defeated,  the  first  by  Dr. 
Eustis,  and  the  8ec(»nd  by  Crowninshield. 

Tlie  Republicans  had  lost  two  conspicuous  members  n  the 
House — Giles  by  illnes.-^,  and  General  Samuel  Smith  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate.  Among  the  prominent  old  Rejtublican 
members  were  Macon  and  Alston  of  Xorth  Carolina,  John 
Randolph  and  Clopton  from  Yirt^inia,  Eustis  and  Varnuni  from 
Massachusetts,  Mitcliell  and  Van  Cortlandt  from  New  York, 

t  D«  Witt  OUntoD  mlgiiedt  and  O^nenl  Jolui  Amutrong  (who  had  praeadad  Ote* 
ton)  waa  appofaiad  by  tha  Qoranior  to  All  tha  iraeaiiey,  Novambar  10,  IMS. 
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Leib,  Gregg,  Sinilie  and  Findley  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Nichol- 
son from  Maryland.  Among  the  prominent  new  l!e})ul)lican 
members  were  Rodney  of  Delaware,  Crowninnihield  of  Ma.»sachn- 
setts,  Root  of  New  York,  Clay  of  Pennsylvania,  Jones,  T.  M. 
Kandul|»li  and  E])pe9  '  of  Virginia,  and  Campbell  of  Tennessee. 

Connecticut  had  returned  itfl  former  Federal  delegation, 
Griswold,  Goddard,  Dana,  iSniith  and  Davenport ;  and  these, 
with  linger  of  South  ( ■arolina,  and  Thatcher  of  Massachusetts, 
old  members,  and  Gaylord  (xriswold  of  New  York,  a  new  mem- 
ber, were  the  leading  representatives  on  that  aide. 

Mr.  Macon  was  reelected  speaker. 

The  President's  Message,  after  stating  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  recommended,  after  the  treaty  should  receive  the 
constitutional  sanction  of  the  Senate,  that  measnreB  be  taken  for 
the  immediate  occupation  and  temporary  gOTenimcnt  of  the  ter- 
ritory, for  "  rendering  the  change  of  government  a  blessing  to 
our  newly  adopted  brethren " — '■^  and  for  confirmtog  to  the 
Indian  inhabitants  their  occapaucj  and  self-government,  estab- 
lishing friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  them/'  The 
constitutional  difficalty  was  not  mentioned. 

Another  impor&nt  acquisition  of  territory"  was  commu- 
nicated. This  was  the  purchase  from  the  Kaskaskia  Indians,  of 
a  broad  belt  of  territoiy,  extending  from  the  month  of  the  Illi* 
nois  river,  "  to  and  up  the  Ohio  " — comprising  that  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Illinois  lying  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
river,  and  perhaps  some  part  of  Indiana.  The  Kaskaskia  tribe 
had  no  difficulties  with  the  United  States,  but  the  wars  and  cas- 
nalties  of  savage  life  had  reduced  them  to  a  few  persona, 
wholly  unable  to  defend  themselves  from  the  adjacent  tribes. 
The  United  States  left  them  lands  sufficient  for  their  mainten- 
ance, and,  in  exchange  for  the  remainder,  stipulated  to  protect 
them,  and  to  pay  them  an  annuity  in  monejr,  agricultural  ]m« 
plements,  and  such  other  articles  as  they  might  desira  Thon^ 
the  President  did  not  regard  this  territory  ''so  necessary  as  a 
barrier  since  the  acquisition  of  the  other  bank,"  still  he  thought 
it  should  be  laid  open  to  immediate  settlemenl^  that  *'  its  inhab- 
itants might  descend  with  rapidity  in  support  of  the  lower 
country,  should  future  circumstances  expose  that  to  foreign  on* 
terprise.'* 

«  Hw  two  iMt,  MUM-Maw  «rtte  PMiiNd. 
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lie  stated  that  the  smaller  veaaels,  aathorised  by  Oongrees, 
had  beeo  dispatched  to  the  MediterraDean. 

An  account  of  the  receipts  and  cxpeuditnres  of  the  year 
ending  30th  of  September  preceding,  he  eaid  showed  that  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  millions  had  been  paid  into  the  trea- 
BUiy.  The  amonnt  of  debt  paid  for  the  same  year,  was  about 
three  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  oxclasiye  of  in- 
teresty  making,  with  the  payment  of  the  preceding  year,  a  dis- 
charge of  more  than  eight  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  of  tlie 
princij>ul  of  that  debt,  besides  the  iotereet  which  had  accrued. 
And  there  was  left  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  nearly  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

He  contemplated  the  extinguishment  of  all  preceding  debts, 
before  the  stocks  issued  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  would  be- 
come redeemable ;  and  he  oould  not  but  hope  "  that  Congress 
would  find  means  to  meet  the  accruing  interest  on  thoee  stocks 
in  the  ^  progression  of  our  reyenue,"  without  recurring  to  new 
taxes. 

He  stated  that  the  sums  appropriated  for  gun-boats  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  for  other  belligerent  objects,  had  not  been  made 
use  of.  * 

The  following  are  passages  from  the  Message : 

**  We  have  seen  with  sincere  concern  the  flames  of  war  lighted  up  again  in 
Bnrope,  and  nations  with  whom  we  have  the  most  friendly  and  useful  relations  en> 
gifed  fai  mutul  deitmotion.  Wbile  w«  regret  the  mlieriet  In  which  we  lee  otfaen 
iBTolved,  let  as  bow  with  gratitude  to  that  kind  Providence  which,  inspiring  with 
wisdom  .iiid  nioderution  our  late  legislative  councils  while  placed  under  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  ^^rcatest  wrongs,  guarded  us  from  ha-^tily  entering  into  the  sanguinary 
contest,  and  left  us  only  to  look  on  and  to  pity  its  ravages.  These  will  be  heaviest 
on  thoee  Immediately  engaged.  Tet  the  netione  pursuing  peace  will  not  be  eiempt 
from  on  eviL  In  the  eovrae  of  thia  conflieti  let  it  be  oor  endeavor,  aa  It  la  our  in* 
terest  and  desire,  to  cultivate  the  Mendship  of  the  belligerent  nations  by  every  act 
of  justice  and  of  inccswint  kindness  ;  to  receive  their  armed  vcpscI*  with  hoypital- 
ity  from  the  distresses  of  the  sea,  but  to  administer  the  means  of  annoyance  to 
none;  to  eetaliliah  In  oar  haibova  aneh  a  poUoe  aa  maj  maintain  law  and  order; 
to  reatrain  our  dtiaena  from  embarldng  indlvidoall j  in  a  war  In  which  their  coon- 
trj  takes  no  part;  to  punish  severely  thoee  person!^,  citizen  or  alien,  who  shall 
nanrp  the  cover  of  our  flag  for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it,  infecting  tlien  hy  w  ith  yii*;- 
]^ion  those  of  real  Americans,  and  committing  us  into  controvertiies  for  the  re- 
dress of  wrongs  not  OUT  own ;  to  exact  from  every  nation  the  observance  toward 
oar  veiaela  and  dtiaena,  of  thoee  prinoiplee  and  practioea  which  all  civiliaed  people 
aeknowledge ;  to  merit  the  charaeter  of  a  joat  nation,  and  maintain  that  of  an  In* 
dependent  one,  preferring  every  eonaequenee  to  insult  and  habitaal  wrong. 
e«*e»«««* 
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"Some  contrarentions  of  right  have  already  taken  place,  both  wttltin  our  juris- 
dictional liiuits  and  on  the  high  seas.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the  govemraenta 
from  whose  agents  tbcjr  have  proceeded,  as  well  as  their  wisdom  and  regard  for  jua- 
tioe,  leares  as  in  reuonable  ezpectotloii  that  they  will  be  reetifled  and  proTented  In 
Ibtnre  ;  and  thatDOtCt  will  be  countenanced  by  them  which  threatens  to  jfoMtb 
onr  fri»-ndly  intercourse.  Separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe, 
ami  Iroin  the  political  interests  which  cntaiit;k'  them  together,  with  productions 
aud  waiits  wliiuh  render  our  commerce  and  Irieud^ihip  useful  to  them  and  theirs  to 
na,  It  cannot  be  the  intereet  of  any  to  aaaall  in,  nor  onn  to  distiub  them.  We 
ahoold  be  most^nnwise,  indeed,  wen  we  to  cant  away  the  ringukr  blessings  of  the 
position  in  which  nature  has  placed  u",  tlic  opportunity  she  has  endowed  us  with 
of  pm-suing,  at  a  distance  from  foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of  indii-try,  peace, 
and  liappiuess;  of  cultivating  general  fricudbhip,  aud  of  bringing  coUisious  of  in> 
tereat  to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather  than  of  force.  How  deitoible  then  most  it  he, 
in  a  OoTemment  lllce  ours,  to  aee  ite  dtisens  adopt  IndiTidoany  the  Tiews,  tlie  in- 
terests, and  the  conduct  which  their  country  should  pursue,  divesting  themselves 
of  those  paa^iotm  and  partialities  which  tend  to  lo'^>;en  useful  friendships,  and  tO  em* 
barrass  aud  embroil  ud  in  the  calamitous  scenes  of  iilurope.'* 

The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  and  conventions  with  France 
October  20th,  at'ter  two  days'  discussion,  every  Federal  member 
present,  except  Dayton,  voting  in  the  negative.  The  noes  were 
Olcott  and  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire,  Pickering  of  Massa- 
chnsetts,  Hillhouse  and  Tracy  of  Connecticut,  Wells  and  White 
of  Delaware.  John  Q.  Adams  of  Maseachuaetta  had  Dot  yet 
taken  his  seat. 

On  the  22d  day  of  October,  John  Randolph  moTed|  in  the 
House  of  Hepresentatives,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  and  conventions  concluded  at 
Paris  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  between  the  [Jnited  States  of 
America  and  the  French  Republic." 

On  the  24th  (Monday),  lioger  Griswold,  of  Connecticnt, 
moved  a  call  on  the  President  for  copies  of  the  treaty  between 
the  French  Hepublio  and  Spain  of  the  Ist  of  October,  1800 
(the  treaty  of  Ildefonso,  by  which  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to 
France)— -of  the  deed  <tf  the  cession  of  Lonisiana  from  Spain 
to  France,  if  any  such  existed — of  snch  correspondence  between 
onr  Goyemment  and  the  Spanish  minister  "  as  would  show  the 
assent  or  dissent  of  Spain  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States"— and  of  all  papers  in  possession  of  Government 
going  to  show  whether  it  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  province. 

Under  cover  of  urging  the  passage  of  the  last  resolution,  the 
great  body  of  Federalbts  took  a  determined  stand  against  the 
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execution  of  the  treaty.  Their  grounds  of  opposition  were 
various,  and  often  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Thev  very 
generally  avowed  a  distrust  of  the  validity  of  the  French  title 
to  the  province  ;  and  some  directly  questioned  the  good  faith 
of  France  in  the  ostensible  sale.  All  appeared  to  think  that, 
at  best,  we  were  giving  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  a 
mere  quit-claim  title  ;  and  several  insisted  that  we  were  only 
buying  a  future  war  with  Spain,  and  tliat  Spain  might  at  some 
later  day  be  iu  a  condition  to  eiiectuallj  reclaim  Her  lost  pro- 
vince. 

Griswold,  of  Connecticnt,  urged  that  by  the  showing  of  the 
treaty  of  Ildefonso,  as  recited  in  the  French  treaty  of  cession  to 
us,  Spain  had  really  made  no  cession  to  France,  but  only  pro- 
mieed  to  cede  on  certain  conditions;  and  that  Congrefls  was  in 
possession  of  no  proof  that  those  conditions  had  been  complied 
with. 

Some  Federal  gentlemen  complained  bitterly  that  the 
Go7emment  had  not  "manifested  that  firm,  dignified,  manly 
tone  of  virtue  and  spirit/'  it  liad  done  in  Washington's  day ;  that 
the  President  had  not  "  appeared  like  the  veteran  chief  ready 
to  gird  his  loins  in  defence  of  his  country's  rights ; "  that  instead 
of  "  maintaining  our  national  independence  "  by  "  men,"  he  had 
done  it  by  "  money  that  ho  had  humiliatingly  purchased  the 
friendship  of  France ;  that  "  if  we  purchased  this  friendship  once, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  make  annual  contributions  to  their  ava- 
rice    and  much  more  in  this  "  days  of  chivalry  are  past'*  tone  I 

Tiie  Federal  party  again,  bjr  demanding  diplomatic  papers 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  pending  legislation  to  execute 
a  treaty,  and  by  assuming  a  right  in  the  House  to  exercise  an 
option  in  regard  to  such  legislation,  exhibited  their  inconsistency 
with  views,  which  they  claimed  it  was  a  gross  and  Jacobinical 

>  And  ft  fervid  ontor  continued ; 

"Repeated  concessions  would  only  prodncc  a  roMtition  of  injory,  and.  at  last,  when 
wo  had  completely  compromittod  our  national  dignify,  ud  offered  up  our  la^t  cent  as  an 
oblation  to  OaUie  rapacitj,  we  would  be  further  from  eoncUifttioB  than  ever.  Tlie  mirttof 
universal  domination,  instead  of  beini;  allayed  by  those  metsaree  wUeh  have  beenfiitead> 
ed  for  its  aliAtcnu-nt.  wotiM  ra^re  witli  redouble!  fury.  Klated  by  those  ^acrificen  wludl 
bad  been  intended  to  uppeasc  it,  it  would  still  grow  mora  ticrre:  it  would  soon  stride 
across  the  Mississippi,  and  every  encroachment  wliich  c<in(jii.  st  or  i  unning  could 
effect  might  be  expected.  The  tomahawk  of  the  savage  nnd  the  knife  of  the  negro 
would  eonfederftte  in  the  leagne.  and  there  would  be  no  interval  of  peace,  until  w«  ilwud 
either  bo  able  to  drive  them  from  their  location  altogether,  or  elw  ol^tm  OW  Mmh 
reignty  as  a  homage  of  our  respect,  and  permit  our  cooiitry  to  be  blottM  rat  4f  tte 
m  of  BBtioM  luem." 
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outrage  on  the  Constitution  to  question  in  1795.'  And  they 
made  as  luminous  an  exhibition  of  the  same  (piality,  in  now 
vehemently  and  persistently  oppofliiig  a  peaceful  acquisition,  at 
half  the  expense  of  a  single  active  campaign,  of  tliat  very  terri- 
tory which  a  year  before  they  had  urged  the  forcible  seiznre  of 
at  the  cost  of  a  war  with  Spain  and  Napoleon  I  Now  many 
declared  it  worthless,  and  all  insisted  it  had  been  entirely  over- 
paid for,  in  consequence  of  the  fear  and  the  partiality  wfaidi  the 
Administration  entertained  for  France  ! 

Griswokl  of  New  York  made  perhaps  the  ablest  speech  on 
the  Federal  side,  or  at  least  he  first  took  the  strong  positions  of 
that  side.  He  raised  the  constitutional  questions  which  we 
have  seen  advanced  by  the  President,  with  clearness  and  force, 
and  an  additional  one  tliat  tlie  seventh  article  of  tlio  treaty  (pro- 
scribing that  French  and  Spanish  vessels  shonld  enter  the  ports 
of  Louisiana  as  mentioned  in  our  summary  of  the  treaty) 
granted  a  favor  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  over  other  ports  and 
hence  was  in  conflict  with  the  clause  in  the  ninth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitution^  in  the  following  words:  ^'no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another." 

The  Federd  impntations  and  snsplcions  in  respect  to  the 
validity  of  the  French  title  to  Lonisiana,  and  its  consequent 
ability  to  convey  a  good  title  to  the  United  States,  were  met,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  by  the  nndeniable  fact  that  by  a 
royal  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  province  had  already  been 
publicly  and  formally  delivered  over  to  France;  thus,  if  the 
treaty  of  Udefonso  was  but  a  promise  to  cede,  acknowledging  a 
satisfaction  of  the  preliminary  conditions,  and  making  the  cession 
complete. 

All  the  Bepnblican  members  who  spoke  on  that  question 
contended  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  conld  be  carried 
ont  without  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution.  This  unity  of 
expression  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  point  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  decided  in  a  preliminary  caucus;  or  else  we  must 
suppose  the  Flwident  stood  alone  in  his  party  in  the  views 
recently  ezpreesed  to  Mr.  Nicholas. 

John  Bandolph— still  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 

s  Some  of  tlw  MOM  Federal  members  were  in  the  Hoaae  on  boOi  occasions.  Oris* 
ofOooMOtieiil,  wboMMrfiorilie  papers  In  1808,  votai  agmiml  fh«  eall  la  17W. 
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and  Moans  and  floor  leader  of  the  Republicans — very  plainly 
proved  in  this  debate  liow  mucli  less  adapted  he  was  to  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  principles,  than  to  brilliant  declamation 
spiced  with  shrewd  turns  and  pereonal  applications.  lie  met 
G.  Griswold's  ari^ument  by  attempting  to  prove  that  tlie  Con- 
stitution could  not  have  been  made  for  and  in  reference  to  any 
fixed  limits,  for  the  peace  of  Paris  prescribed  our  northwestern 
boundaries  to  be  tlie  extension  of  a  line  due  west  from  tjie  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  its  intersection  with  the  Mississippi ;  but  inas- 
much as  a  lino  so  extended  would  not  touch  the  Mississippi,  it 
followed  that  the  United  States  were  without  limits  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  strong  grounds  of  thofle  who  argued  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  trcatj  were  first  presented  connectedly  and 
succinctly  hy  Mr.  j^icholson ;  and  as  we  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent's views,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  show  an  outline  of  those 
which  induced  a  majority  of  his  parly  to  adopt  a  different  line  of 
action  from  that  he  proposed. 

"  Had  I  [said  Mr.  Nicholson]  been  asked  anywhere  but  in  thi?  House,  whether  a 
80vcreij?n  nation  had  a  right  to  ncquire  new  territory,  I  should  have  thoueht  tho 
question  an  absurd  one.  It  appears  to  me  too  plain  and  undeniable  to  admit  of 
denHmi^tioB.  !■  it  ntecinrj  to  resort  to  ancient  Mitborities  to  ettablish  a  pori- 
tkm  wblch  is  proved  by  tlie  oonduct  pursued  bjall  nations,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  world,  and  which  arises  from  the  rery  nature  of  sode^?  Can  it  be  doubteil^ 
thnt  when  a  State  i-^  nt tacked,  it  lias  the  right  to  assail  its  enemy  in  turn,  and  weaken 
till'  r.L:grc8Sor  by  dispo-*-^o>sitif^  him  of  a  part  of  his  territory.  SiiPL-ly  the  opinions  of 
all  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  examplcii  of  all  nations,  iu  all  ages,  caa 
lesTo  no  resson  to  doubt  on  this  snljeet. 


Let  the  Constitution,  however,  be  examined,  let  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
fortiii<(l  be  taken  into  view,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  instead  of  forbidding,  the  Con- 
stitution recognizes  the  authority  to  acquire  territory.  In  the  year  1776,  when  the 
United  States  absolved  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  each  State  became  a  sepa* 
rate  and  independent  sovereignty,  jks  independent  sovereignties,  tliey  had  fiiD 
power,  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenee,  *  to  levy  war,  conchide 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  thing?  which 
independent  States  might  of  right  do.'  Each  State,  peparately  and  for  itself,  had 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  no  man  can  be  hardy  enough  to  deny,  that, 
at  that  time,  any  of  the  respective  States  had  the  capacity  to  extend  its  Uniit«, 
either  by  conquest  or  by  purehase.  These  are  the  only  two  methods,  indeed,  by 
which  territory  may  be  acquired ;  and  there  have  been  very  few  wars  in  which  the 
subjects  of  one  nation  or  another  hare  not  boon  compelled  to  change  masters.  In 
the  year  1781,  the  articles  of  Confederation  were  finally  agreed  to,  and  each  State 
surrendered  a  portion  of  ita  sovereignty  for  the  commoa  benefit  of  the  whole. 
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Much  was  reserved,  but  much  waa  given  up.  The  maiiagemeut  of  external  concerns 
v»a  givea  to  CoDgress,  and  Congress  alone  had  the  po««r  lo  levy  wur,  conclude 
peace,  and  eontnet  alBaneefc  The  eapadtj  of  the  individind  Stetei  to  acqmre  new 

territory  no  longer  reuudoed  to  then.  It  was  surrendered  to  the  General  Oorem- 

mcnt,  with  fh"'  powors^of  peace  and  wnr.  In  ihe  year  178S,  the  States  ntr.iin  return- 
ed, as  it  Were,  to  their  original  indopendcnoo.  Their  sovereignty  w>m  once  more 
Rssumed.  Thcjr  deliberated  about  the  means  of  a  more  permanent  Union,  to  secure 
to  themaelTee  end  their  posteri^  ell  the  Ueitings  of  liberty.  The  present  Conatltn- 
tion  wae  adofMed,  end  even  a  leiger  portfon  of  ludiTidoal  soTereignty  was  surren- 
dered. The  right  to  declare  war  was  given  to  Congress,  the  right  to  make  treaties 
to  the  President  and  Senate.  Conquest  and  purchase  alone  arc  tl)e  mean*'  V>y  which 
nations  acquire  territory.  The  one  can  only  be  effected  by  war,  the  other  by  treaty, 
and  whra  the  Stetee  cBvealed  dienietfee  of  Ihcee  powers,  and  gare  them  to  Uie  Gene- 
nl  Government,  they  gare,  at  the  nme  time,  that  right  to  aoqnire  territory,  whieh 
they  themselTee  originally  had.  The  rv^ht  mml  exist  somewhere.  It  is  essential  to 
iudepondent  sovereignty.  The  tenth  i-ection  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution 
expre.-'*Iy  prohibits  the  States  from  entering  into  treaties,  or  levying  war,  and  even 
from  forming  any  compact  or  agreement  with  another  State,  or  a  foreign  Power 
without  the  oonaeot  of  Congrese.  All  the  righu  whieh  the  States  originally  enjoyed, 
are  either  reeerved  to  the  States,  or  are  vested  in  the  General  Ooremment.  If  they 
once  h.id  the  power  individually  to  acciuire  territory,  and  this  is  now  prohibited  to  them 
by  the  Conetittttion,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  power  is  vested  in  the  United  States.* 

In  support  of  this  same  view,  Dr.  IMitchcll,  of  New  York, 
a.^ke(i  if  ^*  hy  any  force  of  tlie  currcuts  of  the  ocean,  or  any  con- 
flicts of  the  wiudb  and  the  waves,  a  new  surface  of  earth  should 
emerge  from  tlie  neighhnrhood  of  Cape  Ilatteras,  it  wouhl  bo 
uncoiistitiitiunal  to  take  posse>.siuu  of  it?"  He,  and  some  other 
speakers,  contended  tliat  every  ])urchase  of  lands  by  the  United 
States  from  Indian  nations  was  as  nincli  a  real  extension  of  their 
existing  territory  as  this.  He  claimed  that  the  cession  by 
Great  Britain  to  tlie  United  IStates,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of 
domains  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
was  merely  a  quit-claim ;  but  that  the  paramount  title  of  the 
original  inhabitatits  was  not  thereby  affected,  and  to  acq^uire  it, 
was  to  acquire  tbreign  territory. 

In  reply  to  G.  Griswold's  second  constitutional  objection, 
several  poeitions  were  taken.  Perbapa  as  many  rested  their 


1 A  spark  of  light  falls  on  the  C«iwtitoti(Hialqnesti<m  in  a  letter  from  OovmnworMorrie 
(the  draftsman  or  the  Constltation),  to  a  letter  to  Henry  W.  LlTfogston,  Deoember  4th, 
1803. 

»»  I  always  thoueiht  that  wlicn  wc  should  acquire  Canaila  aii'l  Louisiana,  it  would  bo 
proper  to  govern  them  as  provinces  and  allow  them  no  voice  in  our  rouncilH.  In  word- 
nw  the  third  aeotion  of  the  fourth  article  I  weut  as  far  as  circumstaoces  would  permit 
to  establish  the  exclusion.  Candor  obliges  me  to  add  my  belief,  that,  had  it  been  more 
point'  'lly  expressed,  a  strong  oppodtion  wonld  hare  been  made."  Qforris's  Life  and 
Worlw,  vol.  ill.  P- 192.) 
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action  on  the  view  set  forth  in  the  following  remarks  of  Rodney, 
as  ou  any  other : 

**  This  ifl  propcrtj  ceded  to  us  [be  said]  by  the  Power  ceding  it,  with  a  particv* 
lar  TCMmtkNL  I  am  not  for  qdbtiUiig  ■boat  worda,  or  distorting  termt.  TtJdag 
tho  MTenth  srtielo  ood  bUfy  considering  it^  it  amoimts  to  notUng  more  than  a  par> 

tionlar  reservation — upon  delivering  possession  of  the  territory,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  the  language  which  is  used ;  and  will  any  gentleman  eay  that 
accepting  the  treaty,  under  this  stipulatioa,  will  not  be  most  advantageous  to  os  ? 
Wliat  iadifidnsl  Stale  win  bo  aflbeledbsr  it  noM  than  any  etiierf  Doae  It  g|f«  As 
State  of  Maasaehesetts  an  advantage  over  New  Toikf  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
nliat  State  it  particularly  aflecta,  and  in  whnt  way.  *Ko  preferenoe,*  aaya  tbe 
Constitution,  'shall  he  piven  hy  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another.'  In  what  way,  under  this  treaty,  is  there 
«uiy  preference  of  one  port  over  another  ?  i  would  be  gUd  to  see  it  pointed  out, 
and  to  be  shown  wlietfaer  there  is  anypreftfenoeof  DdawareoverHassaebasetti^er 
of  Virginia  over  Georgia.  No.  The  Oonsdtution  adverts  to  States  themadTeB ;  and 
that  the  distinction  between  States  and  Territories  is  bottomed  upon  reason. 
Whence  the  necessity  of  the  distinction  ?  When  Territories  grow  into  States,  and 
become  repreaented  in  the  public  councils,  a  m^ority  of  them  may  league  together, 
and  oarry  into  efltwt  legolationa  prejudicial  tQ  ottier  Stataa.  Henee  tlie  Oonatitn* 
ti<Hi  proTidea  that  in  all  comnerdal  regulations  all  the  States  diaU  be  equally  aJibet* 
ed.  But  such  a  league  cannot  bo  affected  by  Territories,  which  have  no  senators  in 
the  other  branch,  and  in  this  only  the  voice,  without  the  vote,  of  a  single  delegate. 
Independent  of  tliis  consideration  is  this:  if  by  any  particular  territorial  regulation 
the  territory  of  the  United  Slates  ia  benefited,  that  territory  being  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States,  a  pobUe  stoclc  In  wbloh  thej  aU  share,  erery  State  in  the 
Union  reaps  alilte  the  benefit." 

There  was  nmch  partisan  reeriminatioii  thioDghont  the 
debate.  The  FederalistB  had  their  action  in  1795  o^n  cast  in 
their  teeth  i  and  thej  were  as  often  tauntingly  told  that  thejhad 
no  constitution^  scmples  about  acquiring  territory  no  farther 
back  than  the  preceding  session  of  Congress. 

On  the  first  point  they  still  affected  to  adhere  to  their  former 
position  that  the  treaty-making  power  was  absolute  within  its 
constitutional  province— but  they  claimed  that  if  a  treaty  was 
unconstitutionid,  it  was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  House  was 
authorised  to  treat  it  as  such.  If  the  House  was  entitled  to 
decide  whether  the  treaty-making  power  acted  constitutionally, 
when  could  it  not  interfere  in  the  action  of  the  latter  t  * 

To  escape  the  second  ground  of  attack,  thoy  admitted  that 

>  And  in  1795,  the  FederalMs  had  JasHlIed  the  asi^umption  that  the  PMstdeat  was 
authorized  to  declare  a  treaty  a  nmremt  law  of  the  land,  by  proclamation,  OTen  befoie 
itaooQteuts  were  made  known  to  the  Hoaaet 
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new  territory  could  be  acquired  by  conquest,  .and  even  by  pur- 
chase, but  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  cituseiiship.   GrUwoid  of  Oonnecticut  said : 

**  A  new  tenitorf  and  new  subjecU  may  tmdonbtedlj  be  obtained  by  conquest 
and  by  purebaae ;  bat  adther  the  conqneat  nor  the  ponliaae  ean  faieorporate  them 
into  the  Uaion.   They  most  remain  in  the  condition  of  colonies,  and  be  governed 

accorfrindv.  The  ohjecfion  to  the  third  article  is  not  that  tlio  i>i  ovin©e  of  Louisiana 
could  not  hiive  hccn  purcha."<ed,  but  tlint  ni'ilhcr  this  nor  any  otlipr  foreign  nation 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  Uuiou  by  treaty  or  by  a  law  ;  and  as  this  country  has 
been  oeded  to  the  United  Statea  only  under  the  eondltion  of  an  inoerpomtlon,  it 
reaolta  that,  If  the  condition  ii  nnoonatitational  or  impoaiihiek  the  oewien  Itaelf  ftBa 
to  the  grooad.** 

Til  is  was  the  ground  taken  as  the  debate  progressed  by  near- 
ly  all  the  leading  Federalists.  It  involved  the  admission  of  a 
natural  right  or  prerogative  of  sovereignty  in  the  Federal 
OoTemment  not  expressed  in  the  Constitatioii.  If  tliis  extend- 
ed to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  cnrions 
refinement  to  claim  that  it  did  not  also  extend  to  putting  the 
inhabitants  on  the  footing  of  citizens.  It  would  involve  a  strange 
anomaly  that  a  goremmcnt  professing  that  legal  equality  among 
its  citizens  was  a  natural  right,  and  offering  citizenship  within 
its  own  bosom  to  all  foreigners  of  the  Oancasian  race,  should  be 
compelled  to  foreyer  treat  and  goTem  its  own  children  who  had 
emigrated  acrosB  a  river  into  another  portion  of  its  own  territories, 
as  colonists  I 

This  distinction  appears  to  us  too  friTolous  to  have  been  sin- 
cere.  But  there  was  a  strong  motive  for  maintaining  its  validity. 
The  New  Enghtnd  members,  partly  on  sectional  and  partly  on 
political  considerations,  were  deeply  averse  to  adding  new 
States  to  the  Union  west  of  the  Miasissippi.    The  affiliations 
of  those  States  would  naturally  be  stronger  with  those  which 
were  contiguous,  and  whose  physical  interests  were  the  same. 
They  would  not  be  tied  to  either  the  maritime  interests  or  the 
Federalism  of  New  England.  Their  admission  therefore  would 
be  the  introduction  of  new  partners  into  the  body  corporate 
•which  would  reduce  the  relative  importance  and  power  of  tho 
eastern  States.   Therefore  it  was  held  necessary  by  the  latter  to 
retain  forever  in  colonial  viissalage  a  territory  more  tiian  thirty 
times  larger  than  New  England — a  territory  c()ntaiiiiii<;  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  scjuare  miles,  the  average  fertility  of 
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which  was  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  best  square  mile  of  land  in  New  England — a  territory  to  be 
inhabited  at  some  future  day  by  more  than  thirty  times  the 
existing  population  of  the  original  States,  and  by  a  population 
in  equal  proportion  to  tbat  of  the  original  States,  the  descendants 
of  those  whose  arms  and  sufferings  secured  the  independence  of 
Ihe  American  Union ! 

So,  too,  individually  the  power  of  all  the  other  corporators 
would  be  diminished  by  the  increase  of  the  number;  and  the 
material  interests  of  New  England  would  reallv  be  more  lienctit- 
ed  by  this  addition  of  States  than  those  of  the  contiguous  %ve5t- 
ern  ones.  Agriculture  couUl  never  be  the  leading  interest  among 
the  sterile  rocks  and  the  keenly  enterprising  people  of  New  Eng- 
land.   In  proportion  to  population  or  territory,  she  excelled  in 
the  maritime  branch  of  national  industry.    She  would  soon 
be  inevitably  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in  the  manufacturing 
branch,  for  she  had  the  best  natural  facilities  tlierefor,  and  the 
greatest  need  of  employments  extraneous  of  agriculture.  The 
incorporation  of  New  States  would  widen  her  markets,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  and  cheapen  the  products  she  required 
in  exchange.  To  the  agricultnral  StateSi  the  addition  of  new 
ones  raising  the  same  products  opened  no  new  markets,  and  it 
increased  the  competitoiB  desirous  to  supply  those  already  exist- 
ing,  or  which  were  to  spring  up  with  new  interests  in  the  less 
fertile  Atlantic  States. 

If  the  addition  wonld  disturb  the  partisan  stattb-guo^  one  would 
think  the  Federalists  were  reduced  to  a  condition  too  depressed 
to  ask  to  have  a  territory  larger  than  all  the  original  ter- 
ritorj  of  the  Union  kept  in  perpetual  colonial  subserriencj,  for 
the  sake  of  leaving  them  a  chance  for  recovering  their  political 
ascendency.  Besides,  those  who  profess  any  grade  of  republican 
principles,  are  bound  to  recognize  the  propriety  as  well  as  the 
right  of  self-government  in  those  who  are  as  capable  as  them- 
selves of  its  exercise.  If  they  believe  their  own  doctrines,  they 
are  also  botmd  to  believe  they  will  prevail  in  the  minds  of  sudi 
persons. 

No  Federal  statesman  of  that  day  besides  Govemenr  Morris, 
foresaw  the  natural  and  legitimate  consequences  which  ought  to 
inure  to  New  England  from  the  erection  of  trans-Mississippian 
States.  His  views  were  tinged  with  some  of  his  customary 
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refinementB,  and  he  imagined  motiveB  which  would  probably 
never  have  operated  ;  but  he  caught  the  maiu  idea,  tJiat  New 
England  ought  to  be  the  section  of  the  Union  more  than  all 
othersy  benefited  by  the  purchase  of  Loninaaa. 

Kot  so  thought  the  claes  of  statesmen  who  then  represented 
New  England  Federalism.  Plunging  forward  from  one  transpa- 
rent  inconsistency  to  another — acrid,  pharaaaical,  and  controlled 
by  a  narrow  and  selfish  partisanship— they  resisted  the  acqoisi- 
tion  desperately  to  the  last ;  and  when  it  took  place,  immediately 
entered  npon  a  coarse  as  well  calculated  to  drive  off  every 
resulting  benefit  to  New  England,  as  if  it  had  been  devised  for 
that  especial  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  all  the  partisan  mancenvres 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  pending  its 
action  on  the  treaty. 

The  resolution,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  carrying 
it  into  effect,  passed  October  25th,  yeas  ninety,  nays  twenty-five. 

On  the  act  authorizing  a  creation  of  stocks  to  raise  money  for 
the  stipulated  payments  to  France,  the  Federal  senators  were 
enabled  to  relieve  their  feelings,  also,  before  a  public  audience; 
and  the  whole  range  of  the  debate  in  the  llouse  was  again 
travelled  over,  and  with  increased  violence,  because  their  talk- 
ing increased  thefr  excitement. 

"White,  of  Delaware,  declared  it  was  only  "buying  of  France 
an  authority  to  make  war  on  Spain,"  and  he  asked  if  ^^'ntlemen 
would  submit  to  the  degradation"  "at  po  incnnveiiient  a 
price?"  Admitting  that  we  must  have  New  Orleans  and  some 
other  positions  on  the  river,  necessary  to  secure  its  iiaviirution, 
he  believed  the  possession  of  Louisiana  "  would  be  tlie  greatest 
curse  that  could  at  present  befall  us  "  he  would  rather  see  it 
given  to  France  or  Spain."  But  if  "  this  extent  of  territory 
was  a  desirable  acquisition,  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  was  a  most 
enormous  sum  to  give."  Our  ministers  at  Paris  ought  to  have 
t^en  advantage  of  circumstances  to  "lessen  the  consideration." 

Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  believe  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  could  be  rendered  legal  by  even  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  believed  the 
assent  of  every  State  woold  be  requisite.  He  took  the  usual 
ground  that  the  Government  could  acquire  new  territory  by  pur- 
diase  or  conquest,  and  govern  it "  as  a  dependent  province." 
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This  recent  Secretary  of  State  coDtcmptuously  repudiated  anv 
reliance  on  tlie  honor  and  justice  of  France,  declaring  that 
for  teu  or  iifteen  years  past  we  had  known  too  well  what  thej 
were.'' 

John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  voted  against  the 
bill  which  had  passed  the  Senate  (October  26th)  to  enable  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  the  ceded  territory,  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  present  bill.  He  said  he  "  was  free  to 
confess  that  the  third  article  [of  the  treaty]  and  more  especially 
the  seventh,  contained  engagements  placing  us  in  a  dilemma, 
from  which  he  saw  no  possible  mode  of  extricating  ourselves 
bnt  by  an  amendment,  or  rather  an  addition  to  the  Constitn- 
tion."  But  this  was  only  saying  that  the  President  and  Senate 
had  bound  the  nation  to  engagements  which  required  the 
cooperation  of  more  eztenrive  powers  than  thein,  to  cany 
them  into  execution.  He  continned : 

"  This  is>  what  your  ministers,  in  the  very  case  before  yon,  have  confe9«edly  done. 
It  ia  well  known  that  their  powers  did  not  authorize  them  to  conclude  this  treaty. 
bnt  they  acted  for  the  ben^t  of  their  ooontry,  and  this  Honae  hj  a  large  majority 
has  advised  to  the  ratificatioo  of  thdr  proeeedinga.  Boppoee,  then,  not  only  Oat 
toe  ttiniflters  who  rigned,  bnt  the  President  and  Senate  who  ratified  this  compact, 
hare  pxooodcd  their  powers.  Suppose  that  the  other  House  of  Confess,  who  have 
given  tht  ir  assent  h?  passing  this  and  other  bills  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  oldifra- 
tious  it  impoeics  on  us,  have  exceeded  their  powers.  Nay,  suppose  even  that  the 
minority  of  States  eompetent  to  amend  the  Conetttndon  in  otiier  enace,  eodd  not 
amend  It  in  this,  iHAont  'ezceedhig  their  powers— and  this  ia  the  oztremeet  point  ' 
to  whleh  any  gentlemen  on  this  floor  has  extended  his  scruples — suppose  all  thla, 
and  there  still  remains  in  the  country  a  ].ower  competent  to  adopt  and  sanction 
every  part  of  our  engagements,  and  to  carry  them  entirely  into  execution.  For 
notwithstanding  the  objectlonB  and  mpprebenahma  of  many  Individnali^  of  many 
wise,  able  and  ezodlent  men,  in  various  parts  of  tbe  Union,  yet  sooh  ia  the  pabBe 
fnvor  attending  the  transaction  which  commenced  by  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty, 
and  which  I  hope  will  terminate  in  our  full,  undixfurbed,  and  undisputed  po-s^c^-ion 
of  the  ceded  territory,  that  I  firmly  believe  if  uu  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
amply  sufficient  for  theaccomplishnieut  of  everything  for  which  we  have  contracted, 
ahall  be  proposed,  as  I  think  It  ought,  it  will  be  adqited  by  the  le^datnro  of  eveiy 
State  in  the  Union.  We  ean  therdiDre  foUlll  oir  part  of  the  oontontions,  and  this 
is  jU  that  nance  has  a  tight  to  reqnire  of  as. 

"Dayton,  of  Xcw  Jersey,  favored  the  bill  in  a  vigorous  speech, 
and  he  pmperly  condemned  the  "allusions  artfully  made"  in 
public  debate  by  some  of  his  political  friends,  aud  particularly 
While  of  Delaware,  to  ^'documents  communicated  under  the 
injunction  of  Bccrecj.'' 
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Tracy,  of  Connectieat,  took  the  eame  gronnd  with  Pickering 
in  regard  to  the  neoeeeity  of  obtaining  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  States  to  sanction  the  ineorporation  of  territory  into  the 
Union,  and  in  regard  to  the  constitntional  rig^t  of  acqniiing 
and  governing  foreign  territory. 

*  On  the  Republican  aide,  Jackson  of  G^eorgia,  Wright  of  Maij- 
land,  Taylor  of  Yirginia,  Bntler  of  Soath  Carolina,  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Kentucky,  Nicholas  of  Virginia,  and  Cocke  of  Tenneeaee, 
epoke  in  favor  of  the  bilL 

The  qnestion  was  taken,  November  8d,  and  the  vote 
stood  yeas  twenty-six,  nays  five.  All  the  Eepablicans  voted  for 
it,  and  also  Adams,  Dayton,  Olcott,  and  Plumer  (the  two  last 
ftom  New  Hampshire),  Federalisti. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  the  Administratioa  firom  the  Loui- 
siana purchase  would  have  been  great  under  any  circumstances. 
But  the  bitter  opposition  of  its  opponents  added  to  the  effect. 
They  (h  ew  attention  to  the  subject.  They  set  the  nation  to  con- 
teniphitiiig  the  results  likel}'  to  flow  from  the  acquisition.  They 
prevented  the  pe^jilc  tVoui  tacitly  settling  down  into  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  sort  <>(  matter  of  coui-sc  under  the  circumstances, 
and  that  any  set  of  rulers  would  have  taken  the  same  stepfs,  and 
secured  tlie  same  advantages.  They  by  these  means  taught  can- 
did and  retlecting  men,  even  among  the  Federalists,  that  a  great 
and  vigorous  statesman  guided  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  instead 
of  the  philosophical  and  visionary  theorist  who  had  been 
debcribed  to  them.  And  when  liberal  men  tliacover  that  thev 
have  been  mistaken  in  estimating  an  opponent  in  one  important 
particular,  they  are  prone  to  push  their  investigations  furtlier. 

There  was  much  which  was  calculated  to  make  a  fair  scrutiny 
redound  to  the  further  credit  of  the  Administration.  The  stand- 
ing army  had  been  reduced  to  a  handful,  and  our  great  naval 
preparations  were  stopped,  yet  our  foreign  relations,  beyond  the 
speck  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  strictly  peaceful ;  we 
had  not  been  so  free  from  foreign  aggressions  since  the  origin 
of  the  government ;  and  internally  not  a  county,  or  town,  or 
hamlet  of  the  United  States  was  menacing  insurrection,"  or 
even  expressing  discontent  The  taxes  were  abolished,  yet 
public  debt  was  visibly  and  rapidly  decreasiDg.  Great  tressury 
schemes  were  extinct,  yet  industry  prospered.  The  press  and* 
tongue  were  free,  yet  the  Government  gained  daily  in  popularity. 
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Democracy  was  everywhere  trinmpliaiit,  yet  law,  order,  and 
religion  maintaiDed  their  ascendency.  Great  and  eiqpenaiYe 
jtidieial  ^^enginee  of  government"  had  fallen,  yet  every  man 
eat  nnder  his  own  vine  and  iig  tree,  and  enjoyed  his  own  in 
secnrity.  Never  since  the  dawn  of  time  was  there  a  govem- 
ment  which  met  all  the  ends  of  its  institution  better,  or  with 
leas  harden  to  the  governed. 

l^e  Federalists,  since  the  Administration  of  Washington,  had 
not  only  seised  nearly  every  practicable  occasion  to  legislate  un- 
wisely, bnt  they  had  exhibited  an  infatnation — what  almost  seem- 
ed an  infatuated  desire — ^to  seise  occasions  to  take  a  violent  issue 
with  the  settled  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  American  people. 
They  had,  in  the  election  of  1801,  alienated  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. Yet  many  a  man  of  character  Kngered  with  them,  ashamed 
to  abandon  his  colors.  The  desertion  of  leaders  at  that  time  bore 
110  proportion  to  the  popular  desertion.  But  their  conduct  on  the 
Louisiana  question  sent  off  to  their  enemy's  camp  a  large  body  of 
their  princii)al  men.  That  a  little  handful  in  Congress,  scarcely 
numerous  cuough  to  make  a  eerious  parliamentary  opposition, 
should,  on  this  question,  where  the  Government  had  almost  the 
entire  mass  of  the  nation  on  its  side,  so  furiously  and  acrimo- 
niouftly  contest  every  inch,  was  something  more  than  a  common 
])arly  error.  It  betrayed  an  extent  of  political  f<.»lly  for  which 
there  could  be  neither  cure  nor  hope.  It  was  no  shame  to  leave 
men  to  their  own  labors,  who,  like  Sydney  Smitirs  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton, chose  to  employ  themselves  in  mopping  back  the  Atlantic! 
The  vote  in  the  Senate  foreshadowed  that  thenceforth  the  Fede- 
ral ascendency  would  be  found  tottering  even  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

But  the  ultra-Federalist  leaders  were  predestined  to  leani 
nothing  by  experience.  Tliey  were  pure  "exotics"  amidst  the 
mass  of  American  mind.  They  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any- 
thing but  their  favorite  idea.  They  groped  about  like  foreign- 
ers, never  understanding  the  character  of  their  countrymen,  nor 
the  system  of  things  in  which  they  were  placed.  Thej  were 
the  shadows  of  an  old  r4gime^  having  no  commixture  or  sympa- 
thy with  the  generation  about  them.  They  were  political 
Quixotes,  dreaming  over  the  dreams,  and,  in  imagination,  fight- 
ing  over  the  battles  of  a  bygone  age. 

Fisher  Ames  wrote  Thomas  Dwight,  October  SI,  1808  • 
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'*  Havinj^  bought  an  empire,  who  is  to  be  the  emperor?  The  sorcroign  people  ? 
all,  or  only  the  peofilo  of  the  dominant  States,  and  the  dominant  deniiij^ogues  in 
those  States,  who  chII  tiiciusclves  the  people?  As  in  old  Rome,  Marius,  orSylla,  or 
Omht,  Pompejr,  Antonj,  or  Lepidut  will  TOte  lihsiiiidvM  proidBcei  and  trimnphs. 

 Kevw  before  wu  it  attempted  to  play  the  fool  on  ao  great  a 

s«cale.  The  gnnic,  however,  will  not  be  half  played;  nay,  it  will  not  be  began, 
before  it  ia  changed  into  another,  when  the  Icnave  will  torn  ap  tmnip  and  win  the 
odd  trick  

**But  what  aay  jou  wise  ones?  Is  the  payment  of  so  many  miUioos  to  a  belli- 
gerent  no  breach  of  neutrality,  especially  under  the  existing  dronoMtanoef  of  the 
caae,  when  Great  Briuin  is  fij^ting  onr  battles  and  the  battles  of  mankind,  and 
Franoo  is  eombating  for  the  power  to  enskve  and  plosder  us  and  all  the  woridf ' ' 

It  was  about  a  lortnifrht  aftor  tliis  tluit  he  wrote  the  dechira- 
tiou  that  in  "  England  ha  beheld  a  real  people,"  and  "  patriotism 
broad  awake,''  quoted  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work  ;  and 
lie  was  peculiarly  liberal  at  this  period  in  api»lying  his  customary 
savory  ''free  negro"  comparisons  to  our  Government  and 
people. 

Morris  wrote  Eoger  Griswoid,  JSovember  25th,  1803 : 

**W1ien  the  people  have  bsen  long  enough  dmnk,  they  will  get  sober;  but 
wMIe  the  froffie  hurts,  to  reasui  with  them  is  nselees.  Th^  present  leaders  lake 
advantage  of  their  besotted  condition,  and  tie  their  hands  and  feet;  but  if  this 
prevents  tliem  from  mnning  into  the  firoi  why  should  we,  who  are  their  friends, 
complain?"* 

Whether  Hamiltoii  wrote  m  respect  to  the  accesBion  of 
Louisiana,  and  his  letters  have  not  heen  preserved,  we  are 
nnable  to  say.  We  find  nothing  on  the  topic  in  his  pnhliahed 
correspondence. 

Some  other  events  of  the  Congreadonal  session  demand  onr 
notice. 

The  bankrnpt  law  passed  during  Mr.  Adams's  Administratiou 

was  repealed,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  President. 
Tliis  sent  another  large  batch  of  Government  appointees  out  of 
office. 

Louisiana  was  erected  into  two  territories,  that  portion  of  it 
south  of  a  line  running  west  from  the  ^lissis.sippi,  at  33°  ot 
north  latitude,  called  Orleans,  and  that  north  retainini,'  tlie  name 
of  Louibioua.   A  temporary  government  was  framed  for  each. 

*  Ames's  Woito,  toL  1.  p.  SS9.  ft  Is  probable  that  Mr.  Ames's  habitosl  aoUettode  fbr 

the  rights  of  Rnirlaiir]  wonld  not  hav(>  sd  far  outtiui  ttiose  Of  QoOlgO  IIL  snd  Lord 
Uawkenbury  ha-l  ha  seen  Mr.  Kiug'i*  disuatchcfl. 

•  Murria  o  Life  ud  Wmk»,  n£  IIL  p.  ISA. 
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A  bill  passed  by  the  requisite  majority  of  two-thirds,  though 
warmly  resisted  by  the  Federalists,  tor  eubmitting  an  ameoid- 
ment  of  the  Gonstitntioii,  requiring  the  President  and  Yic6-Fke> 
sident  to  be  separatelj  Toted  for. 

On  the  5th  of  December  the  President  had  annonnced  the 
cessation  of  difficnlties  with  Morocco,  and  he  awarded  great 
praise  to  the  officers  who  had  commanded  in  the  operations 
against  that  power,  Preble,  Bogers,  Campbell  and  Bainbridge. 

On  the  80th  of  March  a  private  message  oommwiicated  the 
intelligence  that  Captain  Bainbridge  bad  been  wrecked  in  the 
Philadelphia  frigate,  on  the  coast  of  IVipoIi,  and  that  its  entire  * 
crew  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  IMpolitans. 

On  the  26th  of  March  a  bill  passed,  imposing,  after  the  SOQi 
of  Jnne  following,  an  additionai  dnty  of  two  and  a  lialf  per 
centnm  ad  vdlarem  on  all  imports  paying  ad  wdorem  duties, 
and  increasing  it  to  ten  per  centnm  on  imports  in  foreign  vessels. 
The  })r()C'eed8  of  this  tariff  were  to  be  termed  the  "  Mediterra- 
nean Fund,"  and  exclusively  applied  to  carrying  on  the  warlike 
operations  necessary  for  the  protection  of  commerce  in  that  sea. 

An  indication  of  the  hei^lit  to  which  party  spirit  ran  this 
session  is  presented  by  the  circumstance  that  a  resolution,  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate,  that  the  nicnibei-s  wear  crape  on  their 
arms  for  a  nioutli,  "in  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude  and 
reverence  "  to  the  memories  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Edmund 
Pendleton,  recently  deceased,  was  made  a  party  question,  every 
Federalist  but  White  of  Delaware  voting  against  it.*  Tlie 
House  had  unanimously  decided  to  wear  this  badn;e  of  mouniing 
for  Samuel  Adams.  On  learning  the  death  of  Pendleton,  a 
similar  resolution  passed  without  any  dissenting  votes.' 

John  Pickering,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  Kew  Hampshire,  was  put  on  his  trial  before  the  Senate,  for 
impeachment,  on  charges  preferred  the  preceding  session.  His 
son  petitioned  for  a  delay,  on  the  ground  that  his  father  had 
been  insane  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  still  continued  so, 
and  tliat  he  was  too  feeble  to  be  brought  to  Washington.  He 
had  exercised  judicial  duties  during  this  alleged  derangement 
He  had  been  given  the  whole  period  since  the  last  session  to 

1  BradtoyoTTenBOVliaiid  Jobs  BrnUk  ofOiio,  ItpvUktm,  TOled  willi  ttt  IMt* 

ralista. 
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prepare  for  triaL  No  overture  was  made  looking  towards  his 
yacation  of  the  office.  The  Senatei  therefore,  decided  the  trial 
most  proceed. 

Though  there  was  some  respectable  testimony  in  proof  of  his 
inssDity  prior  to  his  intemporance,  it  was  made  ahnndantlj 
apparent  that  he  was  a  gross,  habitnal  and  nqtorions  drtmkard ; 
and  that,  if  the  wild,  indecorous  and  illegal  proceedings*  of  which 
he  was  goiltjr  were  not  the  sole  reeolts  of  actnal  and  ordinai7 
dmnkenness,  the  insanity  he  manifested  wis  the  concomitant  and 
reciprocal  effect  of  his  wholly  nnrestrained  inebriety. 

After  two  ineffectnal  attempts  to  snspend  proceedings,  de- 
cided by  nearly  strict  party  votes  (the  Federalists  voting  for, 
and  the  Republicans  against  the  suspension),  the  trial  was  piitjhed 
to  a  close,  and  Pickering  was  pronounced  guilty  on  the  articles 
of  impeachment  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  seven.  The  nays  were 
all  Federalists.  The  vote  for  removal  stood  twenty  to  six,  "Wells 
of  Delaware  now  voting  with  the  majority. 

An  eftort  was  made  tlironghont  the  trial,  and  afterwards,  to 
represent  this  unfortunate  officer  as  the  victim  of  Republican 
and  Executive  persecution.  But  the  real  features  of  the  case 
were  too  broad  and  apparent  to  be  mistaken  by  any  one. 

The  House  ordered  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  prepared 
against  Samuel  Chase,  one  of  tlio  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  his  trial  was  deferred 
to  the  next  session. 

CJongrees  adjoamed  on  the  27th  of  March. 

*  He  raved  and  blasphemed  on  the  bench  in  open  conrt — car!*ed  the  ^artien — called 
people  (aoiiMtilMt  perfect  Btrangern)  to  come  ap  and  sit  beiide  him  on  the  bench, 
threatening  to  oaiM  them  if  they  reAued.  He  had  wholly  reftiaed  to  perform  his  dotlea 
in  a  casewhera  he  waa  oallad  upon  to  enforoo  the  veveana  lawa  of  the  United  Stataii 
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BepaUioMi  OoQgrwrioiNl  Otaeu  to  nanlnato  Pmidtiit  mi  TIee'PlrwMgiit  Oeoiy 

Clinton— PrpsideDt'sCorretpondeocc — Conpidere  Learned  Professions  overstocked  and 
proposea  a  Ikmedjr— His  Feelings  towards  U.  S.  Bank  in  1B03— Hi^>  Enenues  attsckiu^ 
•aboaginary  Personsge— Mtlthni  nnd  Bay— Beasons  for  accepting  a  Renomlnalioii— 
Tiewa  on  n  CoaUtion  with  the  Federalists— Family  letters— Death  of  his  DMgbter,lbik 
^pe« — Account  of,  by  a  Member  of  the  Family— Condolenci-}^  of  Tinveruor  Page  and 
Judge  Tyler— Letter  of  Coodolence  from  Mrs.  John  Adams  and  lleply— Their  further  Cor- 
teepondenee  and  the  Beqnel— The  Condnet  of  bofli  eonridered— A  new  Bide  of  OflMsl 
Removals  avowed — President's  Viem  <rf  Louisiana  Boundary,  etc.—OQicial  Appoint- 
ments for  Orleans  Territory— A  I-rett^r  to  Ma«zei— Provision  for  I^fayctte — To  Madi- 
son—Desires Republican  Ofhceholdera  not  to  interfere  in  Elections — Death  of  General 
Hamilton— Hie  laatPnbUo  Lettai^-ab  PoUtleal  Btaadtaig  al  fhe  timo  of  hfa  Death- 
Result  of  the  Presidential  Election— Federal  Calnmnies— An  ET:itni)!e— The  Poet 
Moore's  Statement  that  the  President  treated  the  British  Minii^ter  ^  ith  incivility— TIm 
dreimwtaiicea— Oflleial  Oomq»OBdeneeon  the  Bnbjeet— The  Bequel^Thonua  Moore*i 
individual  Grievanoo— >ffia  Oonrse  and  Views  in  this  Country — His  Presentation  to  the 
President — Hi»  Lampoons  on  the  Prcsidcnt^Anerdote— JcflVrtson  and  the  Irish  Melo- 
dies—J.  Q.  Adams's  better  kept  Grudge- ^cond  Session  of  Eighth  Congress— Preti- 
deot*B  Menage— Changeo  tai  the  Benato  Impeachntent  of  Jodge  Chaae— The  Beaa!t— 
Reasons  for  Iiis  Acquittal— ConstitirtioDal  Amendments  proposed-  Ct>iiprew?ional  Pro- 
ceedings— Gun-boats — Classes  interested  In  opposing  them— President's  Policy  in  not 
seeking  to  build  up  a  great  Nary— Disasters  of  War  of  1812  imputed  to  this  Cause  - 
Strength  of  English  Navy  In  1801— Strength  of  Amerieaa  Navy  ob  Jellbnon*a  Aoe» 
sion — Result  of  ii  proat-navy  Policy — Population  and  moneyed  Wealth  compared— Tht 
Absurdity  of  then  attempting  to  rival  England  as  a  Naval  Power— The  Results  of  thi 
Opposite  Coime— Orowlng  a  hetlerwajof  aeqniring  Strength  than  Aiming— The  Feaee 
Policy— Jefferson's  exclusive  Responsibility  for  it — Gun  boat  Bill  pa«Hed— Law  against 
Violators  of  Neutrality— Enactments  aprainst  American  Contraband  Trade  in  We«t  In- 
dies— Territoral  Bills— President's  Correspondence — Early  Prejudices  against  the 
otaiaof  Arttiaaa  feeaated— Letter  to  Taylor  avowing  Ua  Deteminatlon  to  retire  at 
close  of  Second  Term-Inauguration— Inaugural  iSpeech — Cabinet  Chajipfs — Local  Be> 
publican  Srhi^ims — President's  Letter  to  Logan  on  Consequences  of  these  fll  lllailll 
Character  of  Family  Correspondence  henceforth— Letter  to  J.W.  Eppes. 

DuBiNO  the  late  eesnon  of  CoDgrew,  a  Republican  cancns 
had  been  held  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presideuoj  and 
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Yiee-Preddencj.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  nnanimoittly  renomiDated. 
Colonel  Borr  was  so  completelj  stripped  of  the  confidence  of  hia 

party  that  there  was  not  a  faction  in  Congress  in  favor  of  his  re- 
election ;  and  the  vote  for  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate  stood 
for  George  Clinton,  sixty -seven  ;  for  John  Brecken  ridge,  twenty ; 
for  Levi  Lincohi,  nine  ;  for  John  Langdou,  seven ;  for  Gideon 
Granger,  four ;  for  Samuel  Aliiclay,  one. 

Mr.  Clint<»n  had  been  Governor  of  New  York  throughout 
the  Kevulution  and  for  a  considerable  subsequent  period.  lie 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  party  in  that  State  which  so  long  and 
pertinaciously  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  he  became  tlie  leader  of  the  Kcpublicans  when  that 
party  was  organi7x*d.  "Without  any  of  that  brilliancy  of  talent 
possessed  by  his  celebrated  nephew,  De  Witt  Clinton,  he  Wiis 
nevertbelef^s  a  man  of  solid  parts,  lirm  good  sense,  and  invinci- 
ble determination.  His  decided  executive  ability  had  been 
tested  by  a  long  and  successful  career  in  civil  and  military  posi- 
tioDB.  His  integrity  was  undisputed,  his  private  character  irre- 
proachable. He  was  four  years  older  than  the  President.  All 
things  considered,  bis  nomination  was  an  eminently  iit  ODe,  and 
it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  made  four 
years  earlier,  in  the  place  of  that  of  a  corrupt  intriguer  who  had 
DeTer  really  approached  Mr.  Clinton  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  bis  State.* 

We  shall  glance  rapidly  over  snch  of  the  President's  corres- 
pondence during  the  late  session,  as  has  not  been  adverted  to, 
and  which  presents  interesting  ideas  or  facts  not  already  given. 

In  a  letter  to  David  Williams,  November  14th  (1808),  he 
complained  that  certain  causes,  which  he  ennmerated,  had 
long  since  produced  an  overcharge  in  the  class  of  competitors 
for  learned  occupations,  and  great  distress  among  the  supernu- 
merary candidates ;  and  the  more,  as  theur  habits  of  life  had  dis- 
qualified them  for  reSutering  into  the  laborious  class."  In  other 
words,  3£r.  Jefferson  meant  to  say  that  the  legal  and  medical 
professions  were  overstocked,  including  teachers  in  the  higher 
departments  of  science.*  The  remedy  he  proposed  was  to  make 

»  Those  who  dpflfre  to  Vnow  the  canhes  and  means  of  Burr's  first  nominfttlon.  an<\  whv 
Mr.  Clinton  wa**  pusH  tl  ovtr  on  that  occasion,  will  find  them  explained  in  Hummond'a 
Political  Hi>-torv  of  New  York. 

*  The  dteturbed  political  relationa  uf  Europe  had  driven  nanj  learned  men  to  oar 
Aores,  who  being  VMoqaaliitod  wlfb  Aanicw  modm  of  Hvteg,  nflbfod,  In  mmm  1b 
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agriculture  a  scientific  profession  or  avocationi  and  thus  loie 
the  ^^supernumeraries''  into  an  employment  where  thej  would 
find  occupation  both  for  the  body  and  mind.  He  said : 

*'  The  evil  cannot  bo  suddenly,  nor  perhaps  ever  entirely  cured :  nor  «hould  I 
prestiinc  to  cay  by  what  means  it  may  be  cured.  Doubtless  there  are  many  engines 
wUdi  the  nation  might  bring  to  bear  on  this  object.  Public  opinion,  and  public 
encoungeiiieiit  are  among  these.  The  dam  priaeipelfy  defeetive  it  that  of  agrical> 
ture.  It  is  tiie  first  in  utility,  a&d  ought  to  be  the  flret  iu  respect.  Tlie  same  artii* 

cial  means  which  have  been  used  to  produce  a  competition  hi  learning,  mav  ')c 
equally  ,'<iu-ccs.«ful  in  restoring  apriculture  to  its  primary  dicruity  in  the  oyo*  ot'  nica. 
It  in  a  scicuco  of  the  very  first  order.  It  counts  amou<;  it^  handmaids  the  most  re- 
qieetable  idencea,  audi  ae  Cheaiistiy,  Natmal  Flulosophy,  Mechaniea,  Matheonlifli 
geoeralty,  Valml  Htatory,  Botany.  In  every  College  and  Univerrity,  a  profeiaei^ 
ahip  of  agriculture,  and  the  c1a»!  of  ita  students,  might  be  honored  as  the  fir^t. 
Young  men  closing  their  academical  «'dnoation  with  this,  as  the  crown  of  ail  other 
sciences,  fascinated  with  its  solid  charms,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  to  choose  an 
occupation,  instead  of  erovding  the  other  clasps,  would  return  to  the  farms  of  their 
Ikthera,  their  own,  or  those  of  others,  and  replenisii  and  InTigorate  a  calling,  now 
languishing  under  contempt  and  oppression.  The  charitable  schools,  instead  of 
storing  their  pupil.-j  with  a  lore  which  the  present  state  of  Fociety  does  not  call  for, 
converted  into  schools  of  agrii  tilturc,  nii^'ht  rei*tore  tiuMii  to  that  brunch  qualified  to 
cnhcli  and  honor  themselves,  and  to  iuci  euM:  the  producUouij  of  llie  nation  iu^tead 
of  consuming  them.  A  gradnal  aboUUon  of  the  vsdess  offices,  so  much  sccnmniatsd 
in  all  gOTcmments,  might  dose  this  drain  also  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  les> 
sen  the  burdens  imposed  on  them.  By  these,  and  the  better  means  which  wiO 
occur  to  others,  the  surcharge  of  the  learned,  might  in  time  be  drawn  off  to  recruit 
the  laboring  class  of  citizens,  tlje  sum  of  iudusirj  be  increased,  and  that  of  misery 
diminished. 

•  •  •  •  > 

"The  general  desire  of  men  to  live  by  their  heads  rather  than  their  hands,  and 
the  strong  allurements  of  great  cities  to  those  who  have  any  turn  for  disaipatioB, 
threaten  to  make  them  here,  as  iu  £urope,  the  sinlts  of  voluntary  miser/.** 

Yiews  according  with  the  above  were  often  expressed  by  the 
President  in  his  ftmilj.  His  grandson,  Golonel  T.  J.  Bandolpb, 
writes  us : 

"  He  hdd  In  BtttS  esteem  the  education  that  made  men  ignorant  and  helpless 
as  to  the  common  necessities  of  life;  and  he  exemplified  it  by  an  incident  which 
occurred  to  a  young  gentleman  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been  educated. 
On  riding  out  with  his  companions,  the  strap  of  his  saddle-^^rdi  broke  at  the  hols  ef 
the  bndde ;  and  they,  pereelvteg  It  na  aeddent  eesOy  remefied,  rode  on  sad  left  hte. 
A  pbin  man  coming  tip,  and  seeing  that  his  horse  had  mads  a  dredar  path  In  the  road 

stances,  a  good  deal  of  distress.  Mr.  Jeflerson  remarked,  in  the  letter  from  which  we 
are  quoting:  "Many,  who  cannot  Qnd  employment  in  Europe, accordingly  come  here. 
Those  who  can  labor  do  well,  for  the  most  part  Of  the  learned  class  of  emigrants,  a 
small  portion  find  employmenta analogous  to  their  talsnts.  Bat  voMay lUl,  and  fslan  ts 
eomplsts  their  couise  of  misBiy  hi  the  soenst  when  it  bsgsa.'* 
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in  his  impfttiencc  to  prt  on.  wkcd  if  be  could  aid  him?  'Oh,  sir,'  replied  the 
jouag  man,  *  if  you  could  onlj  assist  nic  to  get  it  up  to  the  next  bolef  'Sup- 
pOM  70a  let  it  out  a  hole  or  two  on  the  other  side/  said  the  man.** 

Id  a  letter  to  Mr,  Gallatin,  of  December  18fh,  the  President 
adTiaed  him  that  he  ahonld  consider  it  inexpedient  for  the  for- 
mer to  give  any  opinion  in  reply  to  a  qneation  from  the  presi- 
dent  of  ihe  United  States  Bank,  whether  it  wonld  be  proper  to 
change  the  manner  of  electing  the  officers  of  the  branch  institu* 
tiona ;  and  this  on  the  gronnd  that  the  Gh>vemment  ought  not,  by 
▼olnnteering  its  sanction,  to  disarm  itself  of  any  Mr  right  of 
animadTernon,  wheneyer  that  institution  should  be  a  legitimate 
subject  of  consideration."  What  follows,  shows  that  his  hosti- 
lity to  the  Bank  was  quite  as  decided  as  on  the  first  presentation 
of  the  question  during  General  Washington's  Administration — 
that,  indeed,  it  had  rather  gained  than  lost  in  intensity.  He 
wrote ; 

"  From  a  poasago  in  the  letter  of  the  Preaideilt»  I  obserre  an  idea  of  establishing 
a  branch  bank  of  the  United  States  in  New  Orleans.  This  institution  is  one  of  the 
mo^t  deadly  hostility  existing,  against  the  principles  and  form  of  our  Constitution. 
The  nation  is,  at  this  time,  bo  Btroug  and  united  iu  its  soutiuicnts,  that  it  cuuuot  be 
•haken  it  tUi  nomeiit.  Bat  suppose  a  leriei  of  vntovard  events  iboald  occnr,  mf- 
fidcnt  to  bring  into  donbl  the  eompetenoy  of  a  repabOeen  goverament  lo  meet  n 
erida  of  g*ent  danger,  or  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  public  func- 
tionaries ;  an  institution  like  thi.^,  penetrating  by  its  branches  CTery  part  of  the 
Union,  uciing  by  commaud  and  ia  phalanx,  may,  in  a  critical  moment,  up^t  the 
government.  I  deem  no  goTernment  safe  wUoh  ie  under  the  Taasalage  of  any  self* 
eooedtnted  nuthoritiee,  or  utj  other  aathwltj  than  that  of  the  nation,  or  its  regnlar 
ftuietionaries.  What  an  obstruction  could  not  this  banlcof  the  United  States,  with  all 
Hibfanch  b^mk.-',  be  in  lime  of  war?  It  nii^'hi  dictate  to  us  the  peace  we  should 
accept,  or  withdraw  its  aids.  Ought  we  then  to  give  further  growth  to  an  institu- 
tion 80  powerful,  80  hostile  ?  That  it  id  eo  hostile  wc  know,  1,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  persons  eomposing  the  body  of  Arsetors  fan  every  bank, 
pcfaidpal  or  braneh;  and  those  of  most  of  the  stoekholders:  S,  from  thdr  oppost* 
tion  to  the  measnres  and  principles  of  the  Goremmcnt,  and  to  the  election  of  those 
frit  ndly  to  tlicm  :  and  8,  from  the  scntimenta  of  the  newspapcn;  tliey  S'lpport. 
J^ow,  while  w»"  arc  strong,  it  is  the  greatest  duty  wc  owe  to  the  safety  of  our  Coa- 
atitution,  to  bring  this  powerful  enemy  to  a  perfect  subordination  uuder  its  authori- 
tioa  The  first  measnrewoold  be  to  rednee  them  to  an  eqnaI||ioting  only  with  other 
banks,  as  to  the  favors  of  the  GoTemment.  But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  a  gene- 
ral combination  of  tlic  banks  against  us,  in  a  critical  emergency,  could  we  not  make 
a  beginning  towards  an  independent  use  of  our  own  money,  towards  holding  our 
own  bank  in  all  the  deposits  where  it  is  received,  and  letting  the  treasurer  give  his 
draft  or  note,  for  payment  at  any  partienlar  place,  which,  in  a  well  cooducted  go* 
venmont,  oqgbt  to  haTO  as  nroeh  ersdit  as  any  private  draft,  or  bank  note,  or  bill, 
and  would  give  « the  same  ftwilities  wUoh  we  derive  from  the  banks?  I  praj  yov 
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to  tain  tUs  sat^eefe  In  your  mind,  and  to       it  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  of 
details;  wherea^  I  haTO  wdy  Tery  general  Tiewi  of  the  midfeet.  Albe^nate 
tationa.** 

A  remark  in  a  letter  to  Timothy  Bloodworth,  January  29tli 
(1804),  gives  the  substance  of  one  frequently  made  by  him,  smi- 
lingly, in  Iiis  family.  After  recitiDg  some  of  the  measures  of 
his  Administratioo,  he  said : 

**!  tlunk  [theee]  nraat  reeoneOe  the  great  body  of  thoee  who  thought  tbemeelTct 
our  enemiea,  bnt  were  in  troth  only  the  enemies  of  certain  Jacobinical,  atlielatieal, 

ansrchicnl,  imaginary  caricatoreSi  which  existed  only  in  the  land  of  the  Baw-lwid 
and  Bloody'bones,  beings  created  to  frighten  tlic  credulous." 

Colonel  Handolph  writes  us : 

"bi  speaUng  «lf  the  cahnnnies  wliich  had  been  ottered  against  his  public  aid 
prirate  character  with  such  uoDiitigated  and  untuing  bitterness,  he  said  that  he  had 

not  considered  them  as  abusing  him  ;  they  had  never  known  hini.  They  had  crea> 
ted  an  ioiaginary  being  clothed  with  odioiH  nttributes,  to  whom  tliey  gave  his  name; 
and  it  was  against  that  creature  of  their  imagioatioos  they  had  levelled  their  ana* 
diemai.** 

Mr.  Jeffenon  wrote  Dr.  Priestley,  Jannary  29th : 

**HaTe  you  seen  the  new  work  of  Multhns  on  population  ?  It  is  one  of  the  ablest 
I  haTe  ever  seen.  Although  his  main  object  is  to  delineate  the  cflect^  of  rodutuiancv 
of  population,  and  to  teat  the  poor  Uws  of  England,  and  other  palliations  fur  that 
eva,  several  important  qumtlMa  in  poUtical  economy,  allied  to  his  sutjeet  incideal* 
ally,  are  tm^d  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  Is  a  single  octavo  Tolnme,  and  I  have 
been  only  able  to  read  a  borrowed  copy,  the  only  one  I  have  yet  heard  ofl** 

On  the  let  of  February,  lie  thanked  M.  Say,  the  distin- 
guished French  writer  on  Political  Economy,  for  a  copy  of  his 
work  on  that  subject,  which  lie  had  just  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  again  spoke  well  df  Malthus'8  work.  He  advanced, 
or  rather  suggested  the  ides,  that  the  distrilnitlon  of  labor  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  in  Europe — namely,  placing  mannfactnring 
hands  alongside  the  agricultural,  bo  that  the  one  part  shall 
feed  both,  and  t^e  other  part  famish  both  with  clothes  and  other 
comforts" — might  not  be  the  one  best  applicable  to  the  United 
States.  As  Europe  had  as  much  population  as  her  products 
could  sustain  (or  as  the  increase  in  each  must  be  limited  and 
slow),  and  as  America  had  land  enough  to  keep  up  the  most  rapid  . 
possible  advance  of  population,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
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an  enormous  surplus  of  food,  he  suggested  wlietlier  ir  would  not 
be  better  fur  America  to  niise  food  "  to  nourish  the  now  perish- 
ing birtlis  of  Europe"  (an  allusion  to  Malthus's  theor}'  of  the 
fatal  necessity  of  starvation,  where  human  fecundity  outruns  the 
means  of  subsistence),  and  that  Europe  in  return  should  send  us 
"  our  clothes  and  other  comforts."  He  said  "  morality  "  favored 
this  idea  ;  and  *'so  invariably  did  the  laws  of  nature  create  our 
duties  and  interests,  that  when  they  seem  to  be  at  Tai'iaDce^  we 
ooglit  to  suspect  some  fallacy  in  our  reasonings." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gerry,  of  March  3d,  the  President,  after 
Btating  the  general  prospects  of  the  two  political  parties,  thus 
alluded  to  liis  feelings  in  respect  to  bis  own  renomination : 

"  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  anbonndcd  calumnies  of  the  Federal  party  hare 
obliged  me  to  throw  myself  on  the  verdict  of  my  country  for  trial,  my  gn-at  dossire 
having  been  to  retire,  at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  to  a  life  of  tran(iuilliiy  ;  and 
it  waa  my  decided  purpose  wbeii  I  entered  into  office.  They  foroe  my  continuance. 
If  w«  ean  keep  the  Teasel  of  8tste  as  atescBIj  in  her  oovm  for  anodier  four  yeera, 
my  earthly  purpo.-scs  will  be  accomplished,  and  I  shall  be  free  to  vi^oj,  as  yon  an 
dfrfng,  mj  Dunily,  my  ianii,  end  my  books." 

On  tbe  16th  of  April  he  wrote  (from  Montioello)  to  the 
Poetmaflter  General,  commenting  on  a  statement  of  Uie  latter 
that  there  was  a  Federal  scheme  on  foot  for  forming  a  coalition 
between  the  Federalists  and  Republicans,  of  what  they  called 
the  seven  eastern  States."  The  commentary  is  far  too  good  to 
be  omitted : 

**The  Federalista  know,  tbat|  so  nomitUf  they  are  gone  fbrerer.  Their  object, 
therefore.  Is  how  to  return  into  power  onder  some  other  form.  Undonbtedly  they 

have  but  one  means,  which  is  to  divide  the  RepubUcan«,  Join  tlie  minority,  andbar> 
ter  with  fh«*m  for  the  i  loak  of  tlicir  name.  I  say,  Join  the  minority ;  because  the 
majority  of  the  Republicans,  not  needing  them,  will  not  buy  them.  The  minority, 
baring  no  other  neuM  of  rnUng  the  miyority,  will  give  a  price  for  atuUiariea,  and 
thet  prioe  most  be  prindple.  It  Is  trae  thai  tbe  Federalists,  needing  their  nnmbers 
also,  must  also  give  a  price,  and  principle  is  the  coin  they  mu.st  p;iy  in.  Thus  a 
ba-st-ird  .--ytftoni  of  Federo-Rcpublioanigm  will  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  true  principles 
of  our  lie  volution.  And  when  this  party  is  formed,  who  will  constitute  the  n)ajor- 
iiy  of  it,  which  majority  is  then  to  dictate?  Certainly  the  Federalists.  Thus  their 
proportion  of  putting  themselres  into  gear  with  Ae  RepobUean  minority,  is  ex« 
acdy  Bice  Roger  Sbennan*s  proposition  to  add  Connecticut  to  Rhode  Island.  The 
idea  of  forniinf^  soren  eastern  States  ig  moreover  clearly  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
5ep;inition  of  the  Union.  Is  it  pc^'^ible  that  ronl  UopuhlicanH  can  be  gulled  by 
•uchabait?    And  for  what !*    What  do  they  wish  that  they  have  not?  Federal 
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measures?  That  ia  impossible?  Bcpublican  measures?  Have  tbcy  them  not? 
Oftifc  taj  OM  deD7,  that  in  dl  ImporUnt  qmatknu  of  prindple,  Ropublicaniim  pre- 
▼■ilif  But  do  thtj  not  want  that  their  faidlfttKMl  will  diaU  goveni  llio  maiontjt 
TbBj  may  purchase  the  gratification  of  this  unjust  wish,  for  a  little  tine,  at  a  great 
price  ;  but  the  Fedpralista  must  not  have  the  pii.«?ions  of  other  nion,  if,  after  getting 
thus  into  the  scat  of  power,  thej  suffer  them^elve.'i  to  be  governed  bv  their  mioor> 
itj.  This  minority  may  say,  that  whenever  tlicy  relupso  into  thair  own  principleai, 
tb^  will  4|ait  tbem  and  draw  the  aeat  from  vnder  them.  Thej  may  quit  them,  in- 
deed, but  in  the  meantime,  all  the  Tenal  will  have  become  associated  with  tliem, 
aud  will  give  them  a  majority  sufficient  to  keep  thetn  in  place,  and  to  enable  them  to 
eject  the  heterogeneous  friends  by  who.*e  aid  thoy  get  again  into  power.  I  cannot 
believe  any  portion  of  real  Republicans  will  enter  into  this  trap;  and  if  they  do,  I 
do  not  believe  the  j  ean  cany  with  them  the  mam  of  thdr  Btatee,  adTancing  ao 
•teadOyae  we  aee  tliem,to  avnionof  prindple  iriththeirbrethrra.  It  will  be  foond 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  eaaee,  that  etooked  eehemes  will  end  by  overwhelm- 
ing their  authors  and  coadjutors  in  disgrace,  and  that  he  alone  who  walks  strict 
and  upright,  and  who,  in  matters  of  opinion,  will  be  contented  that  others  should 
be  as  free  as  himself,  and  acquiesce  when  his  opionion  is  ikirly  overruled,  will  at- 
tain  Idi  olfjeet  in  the  end.  And  that  thia  may  be  the  eondnet  of  na  all,  I  <KBer  mj 
iineeM  pmyerai  ai  weU  m  for  yonr  health  and  hapfaneii.*' 


The  following  family  letters,  though  scattered  over  a  wide 
fipace,  we  prefer,  for  obvioQe  reasons,  to  present  connectedly. 


It  is  rare,  my  ever  dear  Muria,  duriog  a  sc^ion  of  Congress  that  I  can  get 
time  to  write  anything  but  letten  of  business,  and  this,  though  a  day  of  rest  to 
others,  ta  not  all  ao  to  me.  We  are  all  well  here,  and  hope  the  poet  of  thia  evening 

will  bring  us  information  of  the  health  of  all  at  Edgehill,  and  particulnrly  that  Mar- 
tha and  the  new  bantling  arc  both  well ;  and  that  her  example  give?  you  good 
ftpirit-s.  When  Congress  will  rise  no  mortal  can  tell:  not  from  the  quantity,  hut  the 
diktoriness  of  business.  Mr.  Lilly  having  liidahed  the  mlH,  ia  now,  I  Hup}>ose, 
engaged  in  the  road  wliieb  we  liaTO  been  ao  long  wanting;  and  that  done,  the  next 
win  l>e  the  lerelling  of  Pantopa.  I  anxiously  long  to  see  un  li  r  way  the  work 
necesfarv  to  fix  vou  there,  that  we  mav  one  dav  be  all  together.  Mr.  Stewart  y 
now  here  on  his  way  back  to  his  family,  whom  he  will  probably  join  Thursday  or 
Friday.  Will  you  tell  your  sister  that  the  pair  of  stockings  she  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Bandolph  are  quite  large  enough,  and  also  have  for  enough  In  them.  I  indeas 
aome  papera  for  Anne;  and  mut  oontinne  in  debt  to  Jefferson  a  letter  for  a  while 
longer.  Tdce  care  of  yourself,  my  dearest  Maria,  bare  good  spirits,  and  know  that 
courage  is  as  esyicntial  to  triumph  in  your  case  as  in  that  of  a  soldier.  Keep  us  all, 
therefore,  in  heart  of  being  so  yourself;  give  my  tender  affections  to  your  eister, 
and  receive  them  for  yourself  ako,  with  assurancea  that  I  fire  In  yonr  love  only,  and 
in  that  of  yonr  filter. 


To  KamiA  JimnoH  Bppbb,  BnoBnu. 


WABBtKOTUN, 


'of.  27,  1S08. 


Adkn,  my  dear  daughter. 

Is.  Jm 


le 
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To  Xabia  Jimuoii  ErrOi  Bmibili.. 

I  DOW  return,  mj  daareik  Ifaria,  th«  paper  wUoh  70a  lent  me  for  Mr.  Page,  and 
which  he  has  returned  some  daya  since.  I  have  prerailed  on  Dr.  Priestley  to  undertake 
tlie  work  of  which  this  ia  only  the  syllabus  or  plan.  He  says  he  can  atcoini)lish  it 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  But,  in  truth,  his  health  is  so  much  impaired  and  his  body 
become  &o  feeble,  that  there  is  reuon  to  Ibmr  ho  wVk  nol  live  Ottt  oren  the  ebort 
term  lie  bmm  oakod  for  it.  Too  may  inform  Mr.  Eppee  and  Mr.  Bandolph  that  no 
»«n  luriTod  the  laet  night  from  the  Natchet.  I  preeome  the  great  raine  which 
haVO  fallen  have  rendered  some  of  the  water  courses  impassable.  On  new-year's 
day.  however,  we  shall  hear  of  the  delivery  of  New  Orleans  to  us.  Till  then  the 
Legislature  seem  disposed  to  do  nothing  but  meet  and  adjourn.  Mrs.  Livingston, 
formerly  the  younger  Mi«  AUeo,  made  kind  inquiries  after  70a  the  other  day.  She 
oaid  aho  was  at  school  with  70a  at  Mrs.  PineV  Not  knowing  the  time  destined  for 
yonr  expected  indisposition,  I  am  anxious  on  your  account.  You  are  prepared  to 
meet  it  with  conrap:'\  I  liope.  Pome  female  frieiul  of  your  maninm's  (I  forpet 
whom)  u>ed  to  say  it  was  no  mor*-  than  a  jog  of  the  elbow.  The  material  thing  is, 
to  have  scientilic  aid  in  readiness,  that  if  anything  ttnoommon  takes  place  it  may  be 
iiifTiHiHf  1I  00  tlie  spot,  and  not  be  made  serious  by  deby.  It  is  a  case  which  least 
of  an  win  wut  for  doctors  to  be  sent  for,  therefore  with  tlib  single  precaution 
nothing  is  ever  to  be  feared.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  heard  from  EdgebiU  htst  night, 
but  I  suppose  your  post  has  failed. 

I  shall  expect  to  see  the  genilumcn  here  next  Sunday  night  to  take  part  in  the 
gala  of  Monduy.  GIto  mj  lendsrest  love  to  7oar  sister,  of  whom  I  have  not  hoard 
for  a  fortnight,  and  my  ailhotionate  salntations  to  the  gentlemen  and  7oang  ones, 
and  ooatinne  to  love  me  yoaneli;  and  be  tiwred  of  my  warmest  affections. 

Tb.  Jifmsoii. 


To  Mavu  Jtmrnm  "Emm,  Bdoibill. 

WAsmsona,  iAm.  lasi. 

Mt  dbarest  Maria: 

This  evening  ought  to  have  brought  in  the  western  mail,  but  it  is  not  arrived, 
consequetitly  we  hear  nothing  from  our  neighborhood.  I  r^oioe  that  this  is  the  Isst 
time  oar  Milton  mail  will  be  embanassed  with  that  firom  New  (Means ;  the  rapidity 
of  which  oooaaioned  oar  letters  oflen  to  be  left  in  the  postH»iBce»— it  now  returns  to 
its  former  establishment  of  twice  a  week,  so  that  we  may  hear  oflener  from  you  ; 
snd  in  communicating  to  us  frequently  of  the  state  of  things,  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
sparing  if  it  be  only  by  saying  that  "  all  is  well."    I  tliink  Congress  will  rise  the  2d 
week  iu  Marcl»,  when  we  shall  join  you  -perhaps  Mr.  Eppcs  may  sooner.   On  this  I 
preeame  he  writes  yon.  It  wodd  hare  been  the  most  dedrabJe  of  sU  things  oodd 
we  have  got  away  by  this  time.  However,  I  hope  you  will  let  us  all  see  that  you 
have  within  yourself  the  resource  of  a  courage  not  requiring  the  presence  of  any- 
body.   Since  proposinrr  to  Antie  the  undertaking  to  raise  bantams,  I  have  received 
from  Algiers  two  pair  of  beauliiul  fowls,  something  larger  than  our  common  fowls, 
with  fine  aigrettes.  They  are  not  so  large  nor  vslnable  as  the  East  India  fowl,  bat 
both  kinds,  as  well  as  the  bantams,  are  well  worthy  of  being  raised.   Wu  must, 
Uimefore,  d^stribote  them  among  ns^  and  ciiio  them  dear  of  mixture  of  any  kind. 
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AH  this  «e  win  tetde  iogBUhtr  in  March,  and  MKm  after  va  will  begin  the  icv«l> 
ling  and  eetabliahment  of  yonr  lieo-hoiiae  at  FmiIo|M.  Give  my  tenderest  lo?e  te 
joar  riner ;  to  all  the  yomig  onea  Idaeea;  to  yowaelf  everything  affectionate. 


To  Mabia  Jiimaoir  'Brrm,  Bbmbilu 

wjMiMMa,  JM.  itbieti 
A  thonaand  Joys  to  yon,  my  dear  Maria,  on  the  lia|i|^  aeeeadon  to  yonr  haStf, 
A  letter  fioni  oar  dear  Martha  by  last  poet  gave  mc  the  happy  news  that  your  crim 
Vaa  happily  nvcr  and  all  well.  I  bad  .«supjK)Sod  that  if  you  were  a  little  later  thin 
yotir  calcviLition,  and  the  riBing  of  Congress  as  early  as  we  expected,  we  might 
have  been  with  yo\x  at  the  momeDt  wlieu  it  would  bare  been  so  eocouraging  to  hare 
had  yonr  fHendi  aronnd  yon.  I  rejoice,  indeed,  that  all  to  ao  well  Cmigren  tdt 
of  riaing  the  ISih  of  Mardi,  hot  tiiey  will  probably  be  some  daya  later.  Ton  wB 
doubtles.<<  see  see  Ur.  K;<[k;8  and  Mr.  Randolph  immediately  on  the  rising  of  Con* 
gress.  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  get  away  till  some  days  after  them.  By  that  time 
I  hope  jou  will  be  able  to  'go  with  us  to  Monticello,  and  that  we  ehall  aii  be  there 
together  for  a  month  :  and  the  interval  between  that  and  the  autnmnal  riait  will 
not  be  long.  Will  yon  desire  your  lister  to  send  for  Mr.  UUy,  and  to  advise  hhs 
what  orders  to  give  Goliah  for  providing  those  vegetables  which  may  come  into  on 
for  the  months  of  April,  August,  and  September — deliver  her  also  my  affectionate 
love.  I  will  write  to  her  tt)o  next  week.  Kiss  all  the  little  oncs,  and  be  assered 
yourself  of  my  tender  and  uuchaugcable  affection. 


To  Maua  JmsiMni  £ma,  Sooniu. 

WisnraMW,  Mar.  S,  1901 
The  account  of  yoiir  illness,  my  dearest  Maria,  waa  known  to  me  only  this  morth 
ing.  Nothing  Imt  the  ini|>o«»ibility  of  CongreR.-?  proceeding  a  single  step  in  my 
absence  pre^euts  an  insuperable  bar.  Mr.  luppcs  goes  otlj  and  I  hope  will  find  joa 
bi  a  eonvalescent  stale.  Next  to  the  desire  that  it  may  be  ao^  to  that  of  bdtaig 
speedily  informed  and  of  being  reUeved  llrom  the  terrible  anxiety  in  wUeh  I  shall  be 
till  I  hear  from  jou.  God  bless  yoo,  my  over  dear  dangler,  and  preeerve  yon  saft 
to  the  blessiog  of  us  alL 

Tb.  JxrrxBMir. 


To  Jon  W.  Eppxs,  Sdoihill. 

WASnxotoi,  March  15, 19M> 

Dsan  Sin: 

Your  letter  of  the  9th  has  at  length  relieved  my  spirits ;  still  the  dobilitv  of 
Maria  will  need  attention,  lest  a  recurrence  of  fever  should  degenerate  into  ty- 
phus. I  should  suppose  the  system  of  wine  and  food  as  effectual  to  prevent  as  to 
cure  that  fever,  and  think  abe  should  use  both,  as  freel;r  as  sho  finds  she  can  bear 
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them,  light  food  and  cordial  wine?.  The  sherry  at  Monticello  is  old  and  genuine,  and 
the  Pedro  Xinienes  nincli  older 8tiU  and  stomachic.  Her  palate  and  stomach  will  be 
the  best  arbiters  between  them.  Congress  have  deferred  their  atyourumeut  a  week, 
to  witi  to  tho  86th,  oMwqiMOtly  we  return  a  week  later.  I  prMoine  I  oen  be  with 
yeo  by  the  first  of  April  I  hope  Maria  will  b  j  that  time  be  w^  enoogh  to  go  over  to 
Monticello  with  u?,  and  I  hope  you  will  thereafter  take  up  your  reyidence  there.  The 
houae,  itfl  contorifp,  and  appendasrfs  and  servants,  are  as  freely  stihjcctocl  to  yon  as  to 
myself  and  I  hope  yon  will  make  it  your  home  tUl  we  can  get  you  fixed  at  Faniops. 
IdonottUaklUiiaihetddbeveiiteiedbdowafterthledate.  I  wiU  endeavor  to  for- 
ward to  Mr.  BeaaoD,  poetmeter  at  IMeriokeburg,  a  anaU  panel  of  the  oats  for 
you.  Tho  only  diflSculty  is  to  find  some  gentleman  goin^  on  in  the  stage  who  will 
take  charge  of  them  by  the  way.  My  tend<>rr>it  love  to  Maria  and  Fatsy,'  aad  all 
the  young  onee ;  affectionate  ■alotations  to  yourself. 

Tb.  JimMo*. 


To  Joim  W.  Erris. 

Wmaenn,  ilbM  i,  laoi. 

Dbak  Sir: 

I  should  much  sooner  have  written  to  you  but  for  the  [ircs.^  of  bu^uuess 
which  had  aoomnalated  at  my  return,  and  wUch  ia  not  yet  entbely  got  under.  We 
hunentod  Bsaeh  that  yon  had  not  elaid  a  day  longer  at  Montioello,  at  on  the  eTen- 
ing  of  yonr  departure  the  Eppington  family  arrived,  and  it  would  have  added  much 
to  o»ir  plea«*ure  to  have  been  all  together,  the  four  or  five  days  that  the  weather 
detuiiioil  me  at  home.  We  consented  to  consign  little  Maria  to  the  entreaties  of 
Mra.  Eppes,  until  August,  when  she  promised  to  bring  her  back  herself.  Nature's 
hwa  wiH  in  tinie  deprive  her  of  all  her  older  eonneotlone;  It  will  then  be  a  great 
oosafert  to  httvo  been  brought  up  whh  thoee  of  her  own  age,  as  ablers  and 
brothers  of  the  same  house,  knowing  each  other  in  no  other  relation,  and  ready 
to  become  the  [wrents  of  each  other's  orphan  children.  While  I  live,  both  of  the 
children  will  be  to  me  the  dearest  of  all  pledges :  and  I  should  consider  it  as  increasiug 
oar  misfortune,  should  wo  have  the  lam  of  joer  ioeie^.  It  wWL  in  no  wise  change  my 
views  at  Fantopn,  and  should  consideradons  wUoh  ought  not  to  be  oppoeed  by  no 
in  tho  actual  state  of  things  induce  you  to  change  the  purpoee<tf  yoUT  losidence  at 
Buitops,  I  shall  still  do  there  what  I  had  always  propo-sod  to  you,  exiiecting  it 
win  some  day  become  the  rcsidi  u,  ,■  of  Francis.  I  may  only  take  more  lime  for  it. 
Afler  Lilly  shall  hare  done  at  the  mill,  which  I  suppose  will  be  by  the  time  of 
my  return  home,  there  are  then  three  Jobs  for  him,  the  levelling  at  Fkatops,  the  road 
aloaf  tho  river,  and  the  levelUng  of  the  garden  at  Monticello.  Whieh  of  these 
ho  first  enters  on,  will  depend  on  your  views.  If  they  be  to  get  to  Pautops  as 
soon  as  you  can,  he  shall  first  do  that  levelling,  that  it  may  be  in  readiness  to  be- 
gin a  house  the  next  season.  In  any  other  cose  I  should  set  him  about  the  road 
first,  bat  I  shoold  be  happier  did  the  other  order  of  things  coincide  more  with  your 
happineos.  But  I  press  nothing,  because  my  own  foeBugs  as  a  parent  teach  me 
how  to  estimate  and  rei<p>ect  the  IbeUngs  of  parents.  On  this  subject  you  must 
give  me  your  witches  with  franknew,  se  mine  will  be  meet  gratified  in  taking  the 
direction  of  yours. 

1  inclose  you  a  letter  I  received  lately  from  Mrs.  Adams.   The  sentiments  ex- 
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preMed  in  it  are  sincere.  Her  attaclinirnt  was  constjint.  Althougb  all  of  them 
point  to  another  object  directly,  yet  the  expressing  them  to  me  is  a  proof  that  our 
ftimdahip  !•  vobrokeii  <«  her  put.  It  hat  been  a  etroiig  one,  end  hea  gene 
tlimqgh  trjing  ciroomstanoea  on  both  ddea,  yet  I  retain  it  itaronglj  both  Ar  beraalf 
and  Mr.  Adams.  He  and  myself  have  gone  through  so  many  scenes  together,  that 
all  his  qualities  have  been  proved  to  mo,  and  I  know  him  to  possess  so  many  pood 
ones,  as  that  I  have  never  withdrawn  my  esteem,  and  I  am  happy  that  this  letter 
gives  me  opportunity  of  expressing  it  to  both  of  them.  I  ahaB  do  it  viOi  a  finnlE 
declaration  that  one  act  of  Ida  litt,  and  nerer  but  one,  gave  me  peraonal  displea- 
sure, his  midnight  appolntmoita.  If  respect  for  him  vill  not  permit  me  to  ascribe 
that  altogether  to  the  influence  of  other?,  it  will  leave  something  for  friend.ship  to 
forgive.  If  I'atsy  is  with  you,  communicate  the  letter  to  her,  and  be  so  pood  as 
to  reinclose  it  to  me.  I  think  1  shall  leave  this  about  the  22d  of  July,  and  shall 
hope  to  find  yon  in  Albemarle,  and  that  yon  will  aoon  Im  fblloved  there  by  tlie 
pington  ikmily.  I  ahall  take  my  trip  to  Bedford  soon  after  my  arriraL  Freaent  aie 
alTectioDately  to  the  family  at  Bppington.  Keep  Franda  mlndfnl  of  me*  and  gife 
both  of  them  my  kiaiea. 

Aifisctionately  adieu, 

Tn.  JimnMNi. 


To  Jon  W.  Xmta,  Smnonm.  . 

MoanoBMb  ^«V«if  T,  1801 

Dian  Sir  : 

Your  letters  of  July  16th  and  29th  both  came  to  me  on  the  2d  instant.  I 
reoeiTo  with  great  d^ht  the  information  of  the  perfeet  hcatlh  of  onr  dear  intoiy 
and  hope  to  aee  yome^  the  fiunily  and  them,  as  aoon  as  drenmataneet  admit 
With  respect  to  Melinda,  I  have  too  many  already  to  leare  here  in  idleness  trhen  I 

go  away  ;  and  at  Washington  I  prefer  white  servants,  who,  when  they  mis-behave, 
can  be  exchanged.  John  knew  he  was  not  to  expect  her  society,  but  when  be 
should  be  at  Montioello,  and  then  subject  to  the  casualty  of  her  being  here  or  not 
Ton  mmition  a  horse  to  be  had,  of  a  Jim  bay,  and  ag^  that  he  ia  of  the  wAme  of 
your  horse.  I  do  not  well  reooOeot  the  shade  of  yours,  but  if  you  think  this  one 
would  do  with  Castor  or  Fitzpartner,  I  would  take  him  at  the  price  you  mention, 
but  should  be  glad  to  have  as  much  breadth  for  the  payment  as  the  seller  could 
adndt,  and  at  any  rate  not  less  than  ninety -days.  I  know  no  finer  horse  than  yours, 
hot  ha  ii  nradi  too  flery  to  l>e  tmated  in  n  oarriage ;  the  only  nae  I  IwTe  for  Mm 
while  Arotnma  remdna.  Be  is  atao  too  amaU.  I  write  thia  letter  in  the  hope  yon 
will  be  here  before  you  can  recelTC  it,  but  on  the  possibility  that  the  caoae  whida 
detained  you  at  the  date  of  yours  may  continue.  My  affectionate  aalntationa  and 
esteem  attend  the  family  at  £ppington  and  yourself. 

Tb.  JnrvBnaoir. 

P.  S.  By  yotir  mentioning  that  Francis  will  be  your  constant  companion,  I  am 
in  bopee  I  shall  have  him  here  with  you  during  the  session  of  Congress. 

Ill  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  register,  is  the  following  entry : 

"  Mary  Jelfeceon,  bom  Ang.  1, 1778, 1  h.  tO  m.,  JuU,  Died  ApcU  17, 1804,  bo- 
tween  8  and  9  JuK. 
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The  following  letter,  from  a  niece  of  the  decea&ecl,  was  not 
written  with  a  thoiii^^lit  to  publication  ;  but  we  trust  wo  slmll  be 
pardoned  for  transcribing  if.  It  contains  some  particulars 
already  given — but  the  motive  for  preseatisg  the  narrativo 
oubrokeo,  will  be  apparent. 

To  Uemrt  S.  Ranoaix. 

Wanm,  15  Jiwi— ry,  IBBC 

Mt  dmam  Mm.  R^wiuMi 

•  •»••••• 

I  find  an  old  memorandum,  made  mmij  years  ago,  I  know  not  when  nor 
oader  what  oircimifltenoea,  but  by  my  owa  hand,  In  the  fljle*f  of  «  Bible.  It  is  to 
tbb  eflbct :  **  Maria  Jellbraon  waa  born  in  1778,  and  marrifld  in  179Y,  John  Waylea 

Eppes,  son  of  Francw  Eppes  and  Elizabeth  Waylen,  socond  daughter  of  John 
Wayles.  Maria  Jeft'erson  died  April,  1804,  leaving  two  children,  Francia  bom  in 
1801,  and  Maria  who  died  an  infant." 

I  luvo  ao  lOBoUeetion  4^  tho  tiaio  wiieD  I  nodd  thia  HMmoitDdttm,  bnt  I  havo 
no  doubt  of  its  aoenncy. 

Mr8.  Eppeo  wit  ntrer  well  after  the  birth  of  her  la^t  child.  She  lingered  » 
while,  but  never  rrrorcrod.  My  prMndfitther  wafl  in  Washinpton,  and  my  aunt 
passed  tiio  winter  at  EdgehiU  where  she  was  confined.  I  remember  the  tender  and 
devoted  care  of  my  mother,  bow  she  watched  over  her  slater,  and  with  what  anx- 
loos  nffeolfam  aho  anUdpated  her  every  want  I  remember,  «t  eue  time,  that  ahe 
left  her  chamber  and  her  own  infant,  that  ahe  might  sleep  in  mj  annt*s  room,  to 
%ss\H  in  takin;^  care  of  her  and  hrr  child.  I  well  recollect  my  poor  aunt's  pale, 
faded,  and  feeble  look.  My  grandfather,  durinfr  his  Prej^idency,  made  two  viHta 
every  ye^r  to  Muiniceilo,  a  short  one  in  early  fpriug,  and  a  longer  one  the  latter 
part  of  tlio  mmmer.  He  alwayi  atopped  at  EdgehiU,  where  my  motber  waa  then 
fiving^  to  take  her  and  her  whole  fhmlly  to  MontieeUo  with  him.  Ee  eame  tfaia 
year  aa  nana],  anziona  about  the  health  of  his  youngest  daoghter,  whose  Ritoatloo, 
though  such  as  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  her  friendf,  wn.«  not  doomed  one  of 
immediate  danger.  She  bad  been  deUcute  and  something  of  an  invalid,  if  I  roineni- 
ber  right,  for  some  years.  She  was  carried  to  Mouticello  in  a  litter  borne  by  men. 
The  diatanee  waa  periiapa  fonr  milea,  and  ahe  bore  the  removal  welL  After  thia, 
however,  ahe  conUnued  as  before,  steadily  to  deeline.  She  waa  taken  out  when  the 
weather  permitted,  and  carried  around  the  lawn  in  a  carriagp,  I  think  drawn  by 
nmn,  and  I  remember  following  the  earrinwe  over  the  smooth  green  turf.  How 
long  she  lived  I  do  not  recollect,  but  it  could  have  been  but  a  short  time.  One 
morning  I  heard  that  my  aunt  was  dying ;  I  crept  softly  ftom  my  nnraery  to  her 
chamber  door,  and  being  alarmed  by  her  abort,  bard  breathing,  ran  away  agahk  I 
bavo  n  diaUnct  recollection  of  conf\i8ion  and  dismay  in  the  honsehold.  I  did  not 
see  my  mother  By  and  by  one  of  the  female  servants  came  running  in  where  I 
was  with  other  persons,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Eppes  was  dead.  The  day  passed  I  do 
not  know  how.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  was  taken  to  the  death<chamber.  The  body 
waa  covered  with  a  white  doth,  over  which  had  been  atrewed  aproftadod  of  flowers. 
A  day  or  two  after,  I  followed  the  coflSn  to  the  buryuig-groand  on  the  mountain 
!>ide,  and  saw  It  consigned  to  the  earth,  where  it  haa  hdn  nndiatnrbed  for  more  than 

fifty  years. 

My  mother  haa  told  me  that  on  the  day  of  her  sifter's  death,  ahe  left  ber  father 
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Alone  for  some  hoon.  He  then  fent  fi»r  ber,  and  ahe  fonnd  him  wtdi  the  Bible  io 
bis  hands.  He  who  has  been  so  often  and  bo  harshly  accused  of  tinbelief,  he,  in  his 
hour  of  intrn?c  affliction,  sought  and  found  coimolation  in  the  sacred  volume.  The 
comforter  wiis  there  for  biii  true  heart  and  devout  8pirit|  eveu  though  bis  faith 
might  nol  be  what  the  world  calls  orthodox. 

There  was  sometUng  Tery  tonebing  in  the  ri^t.of  this  once  beandfid  and  idB 
lovely  ronl^s  woman,  &ding  away  just  as  the  spring  was  coming  on  with  its  buds 
and  blossoms — nature  reviving  as  she  was  sinking  and  closing  her  eyes  on  all  that 
•he  loved  best  in  life.  She  perished  not  iu  autunnn  with  the  flowers,  but  as  they 
were  opening  to  the  sun  and  air  iu  all  the  freshness  of  spring.  1  think  the  weather 
was  line,  for  over  my  own  reeolleetion  of  these  times  there  is  a  soft,  dreamy  sort  of 
base,  such  as  wraps  the  earth  in  warm  dewy  spring-time. 

You  know  enough  of  my  aunt's  early  history  to  be  aware  that  she  did  not  accom- 
pany luT  father,  as  niy  moilK-r  did,  when  he  first  went  to  FniiRc.  She  joim-d  him, 
I  think,  only  about  two  yeurti  before  his  return,  and  wan  placed  iu  the  same  convent 
where  my  mother  reodved  her  edoeation.  Here  she  went  by  the  name  of  Hade- 
noiseUe  Pelts.  As  a  child  she  was  called  PoHy  by  her  ftiends.  It  was  on  ber  way 
to  Paris  that  she  staid  awhile  in  London  with  Mrs.  Adams,  and  there  is  a  pleaiing 
mention  of  her  in  that  lady's  published  K'tters. 

I  think  the  visit  (not  a  very  long  one)  made  by  my  mother  and  aimt  to  their 
Ibther  in  Washington,  most  have  been  in  the  winter  of  1802-^.  My  annt,  I  believe, 
was  never  there  again ;  but  after  ber  death,  about  the  winter  of  1805-4,  ray  mother, 
with  all  her  children,  pa^tsed  some  time  at  the  President's  house.  I  remember  that 
both  my  father  and  Uncle  Eppcs  were  tkm  in  CoogresB,  but  cannot  say  wliether 

this  WHS  the  ease  in  1802-8. 

My  aunt,  Mrs.  Eppes,  was  singularly  beautiful.  She  was  high  principled,  just,  and 
gonerotts.  Her  temper,  natorally  mild,  became  I  thinlc,  saddened  by  ilMwaltli,  in 
the  latter  part  of  her  life.  In  that  reepeet  she  diflbrad  from  my  mother,  whose  iB^ 
position  peemed  to  have  the  sunshine  of  heaven  in  it.  Nothing  ever  wearied  my 
mother's  patience,  or  exhausted,  what  was  inexhaustible,  her  sweetness,  her  kind- 
ness, indulgence,  and  self-devotion.  She  was  intellectually  somewhat  superior  to 
hor  rister,  who  was  ssnsaile  erf  the  diflhrenoe,  thoq^  sbo  was  of  tooaoUe  a  salnre 

ber  feelings  ever  to  aasmne  an  ignoble  obaraoter.  There  was  between  the  sisters 
Ibe  strongest  and  waimesl  attadunoit,  the  most  perfeot  confidence  and  aflbc* 
tion. 

My  aunt  utterly  undervalueii  and  disregarded  her  own  beauty,  remarkable  as  H 
was.  She  was  never  fond  of  dree>s  or  ornament,  and  was  always  careless  of  admi- 
ration. She  was  even  vexed  by  sllMions  to  her  beavty,  saying  that  people  only 
pndsed  her  fw  that,  boeanse  they  could  not  praise  her  for  better  things.  If  my 
mother  inadvertently  exclaimed,  half  sportively,  "  Maria,  if  I  only  had  your  beauty," 
my  aunt  would  resent  it  as  far  as  she  could  resent  anything  said  or  done  by  her 
•iatcr.  It  may  be  said  that  the  extraordinary  value  she  attached  to  talent,  wa 
mainly  founded  hi  her  idea  thai  the  posssssion  of  it,  slm  woaM  boeomo  a  more 
suitable  companion  Ibr  her  fitther.  Both  danghtets  considered  his  aflbotion  as  Ae 
great  good  of  their  lives,  and  both  lo?ed  him  with  all  the  devotion  of  tiidr  most 
loving  hearts.  My  aunt  sometimes  mourned  over  the  fear  that  her  fatlier  muxt  pre- 
fer her  si>ter's  Hociety,  and  covtd  not  take  the  same  pleasure  in  hers.  This  very 
humility  iu  one  no  lovely  wuit  a  charm  the  more  in  her  character.  She  was  greatly 
loved  and  ssteemed  by  all  ber  friends.  She  was  on  a  footing  of  Uie  meet  intimate 
friendship  with  my  frtbei's  sister,  Mm.  T.  Hston  Bsndo^h,  herself  a  most  oxsm* 
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pUry  and  adminble  woman,  frlioie  dugbter,  long  yoan  after,  married  FranciB,  lira. 

Eppes*g  son. 

I  know  not,  mj  dear  Mr.  Randall,  whether  this  letter  will  add  auythiag  to  the 
knowledge  yoa  already  poeiMe  of  tUe  one  of  my  grandfktbei't  fknUy.  Bhoold  it 
not,  yoa  moat  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  aa  I  am  MMnewhat  wearied  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  I  have  written,  in  order  to  avoid  delay,  I  will  bid  yon  adlen 
with  my  very  best  wiabee  for  yoar  entire  sacoeM  in  yonr  ardoon^  undertnkin?. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Mr.  JcnVr^on  felt  this  blow  with  terrible  keenness.  Letters 
of  condolence  poured  in  upon  hiui  from  liis  early  friends.  To 
none  did  he  unbosom  liimself  more  fully  than  to  his  old  class- 
mate und  bojitth  conHdaot,  GoTernor  Page.  He  wrote  him, 
June  25tli: 

*'  Your  letter,  my  dear  friend,  of  the  2.''th  ultimo,  is  a  new  piroof  of  the  good- 
neee  of  your  heart,  and  the  part  you  take  iu  my  loae  marks  an  afl'ectiouate  concern 
for  the  grentneH  of  it  It  to  great  indeed,  ihtum  nay  looe  of  their  abundance, 
bnt  I,  of  my  want,  have  loet  even  the  lialf  of  all  I  had.  My  evening  proepecti  now 
hang  on  the  slender  thread  of  a  single  life.  Perhape  I  may  be  destined  to  see  even 
this  last  cord  ofparonthl  affection  broken!  The  hope  with  whicli  I  lunl  hjokt'd  for- 
ward to  the  moment,  when,  resigning  public  cares  to  younger  huiidH.  1  was  to  retire 
to  that  domestic  comfort  from  which  the  laft  great  step  i^  to  be  taken,  is  fearfully 
blighted.  When  yon  and  I  look  l>tck  on  the  country  OTor  which  we  have  peased, 
wlint  a  field  of  slaughter  doee  it  exhibit t  Where  are  all  the  fHends  who  entered  it 
with  ua,  under  all  the  inspiring  enorpios  of  health  and  hope?  As  if  pursued  by  the 
haroc  of  war,  they  are  strewed  by  ilie  way,  pome  earlier,  some  later,  and  scarce  a 
few  stragglers  remain  to  count  the  numbers  fallen,  and  to  mark  yet,  by  their  own 
fun,  the  laet  footetepe  of  their  party.  le  It  a  deaimble  thing  to  bear  np  through  the 
heat  of  the  action,  to  witnem  the  death  of  alt  onr  oomptnione,  and  merely  be  the 
Wet  Tictim  ?  I  doubt  it.  We  have,  howeTer,  the  traveller's  consolation.  Every 
itep  shortens  the  distance  we  have  to  go ;  the  end  of  our  journey  is  in  sight,  the 
bed  wherein  we  are  to  rest,  and  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  friends  we  have  lost. 
*  We  sorrow  not  then  as  others  who  bare  no  hope  but  look  forward  to  the  day 
which  '  joioe  ns  to  the  great  m^ority.*  But  whatever  ia  to  be  nur  destiny,  wisdom, 
ae  wen  as  duty,  ^Betates  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  him  whose  it  is  to 
give  and  take  away,  and  be  contented  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  are  still  pr  r- 
mitted  to  be  w  ith  us.  Of  tho.ie  connected  by  blood,  the  number  does  not  depend 
on  us.  But  friendji  we  have,  if  we  have  merited  them.  Those  of  our  earliest  years 
aiaad  neareet  in  onr  aflbetloni.  Bnt  hi  this,  too,  yon  and  I  have  been  nnlneky. 
or  onr  college  friends  (and  they  are  the  dearest)  how  few  have  stood  with  us  in  the 
great  political  questions  which  hare  agitated  our  country:  and  these  were  of  a  nature 
to  jij^iify  agitation.  I  did  not  believe  the  LiHiputi.in  fetters  of  that  day  ^troitn;  oiioiiirh 
to  have  bound  so  many.  Will  not  Mrs.  Page,  yourself  and  family,  think  it  prud.  iit 
to  seek  a  healtluer  region  for  the  months  of  August  and  September?  And  may  we 
not  flatter  onrselves  that  yon  will  oaat  yont  eye  on  Montloello  f  We  have  not  nuy 
gODmera  to  live.  While  fortune  plaoes  us  then  within  striking  diitance,  let  us  avail 
enmelvea  of  it,  to  meet  and  talk  over  the  talee  of  other  timee. 
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**  FreseDt  me  TMpectfnUy  to  Mrs.  Page,  aod  aoeept  younelf  mj  fneudly  MtaAft^ 
tiona  and  airaruioea  of  «oiiBtaiit  aflbelioii.** 

Threo  days  after,  he  wrote  Judge  Tyler :  * 

"lUment  to  learn  that  a  like  misfortune  has  enabled  you  to  estimate  the  aflSic* 
tions  of  a  father  on  the  loas  of  a  beloved  child.  However  terrible  the  poanbility  of 
moh  tnoUier  aoeUieiiti  it  ii  itill  a  bleidng  for  you  of  Inetrtiiittble  value  that  yoa 
woidd  not  eyen  then  descend  childless  to  Uie  grare.  Three  sons,  and  hopefol  ones 

too,  are  a  rich  treasure.  I  rejoice  when  I  hear  of  young  men  of  virtue  and  talents, 
worthy  to  receive,  and  lilccly  to  preserve  the  splendid  lAherita&ce  Of  SOlf-gOTem* 
ment,  which  we  have  acquired  and  shaped  for  them.** 

The  letter  of  condolence  from  Mre.  Adams,  alluded  to  and 
inclosed  in  Mr.  Jefltirsou's  letter  to  Mr.  Eppes  (of  June  4rth),  was 
as  follows : 

To  TtaoMAB  Jivfuaos. 

Sir: 

Had  yov  been  no  other  than  the  priTate  Inhabitant  of  MonHo^o,  I  ahoidd, 
•ra  this  time,  have  addreased  you  with  that  aympathy  whkh  a  reoent  event  hu 

awaltened  in  my  bosom ;  but  reasons  of  various  kinds  withheld  my  pen,  until  the 
powerful  feelings  of  my  heart  burpt  throu;:h  the  restraint,  and  called  upon  mo  to 
shed  the  tear  of  sorrow  over  the  departed  remains  of  your  beloved  and  deserving 
daughter.  An  event  wldeh  I  most  sincerely  mourn. 

The  attaehment  whieh  I  formed  tor  her  when  yon  oonunitted  her  to  my  eare 
upon  her  arrival  in  a  foreign  land,  under  circumst&nces  peculiarly  interesting,  liaa 
remaine<l  with  me  to  this  hour;  and  the  account  of  her  death,  which  I  read  in  a 
late  paper,  recalled  to  my  recollection  the  tender  scene  of  her  separation  from  nie, 
when,  with  the  etrongent  sensibility,  she  clung  around  my  neck,  and  wet  my  bosom 
with  her  tears,  saying,  "  Ob,  now  I  have  learned  to  love  you,  why  will  they  take  ma 
from  yon.** 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  conceived  that  any  event  in  this  life  could  call 
forth  feelings  of  mutual  sympathy.  But  I  know  how  closely  entwined  around  a 
jiAreot's  heart  are  those  cords  which  bind  the  parental  to  the  iilial  bosom  ;  and  when 
snapped  asunder,  how  agonizing  tlic  pangs.  I  have  tasted  of  the  bitter  cup,  and 
bow  with  revereoee  and  submission  before  the  great  Dispenser  of  it,  without  whose 
pennlasion  and  over-ruling  providence  not  a  sparrow  fiUla  to  tiiO  ground.  That  yon 
may  derive  comfort  and  con-'oiation  in  this  day  of  yonr  sorrow  and  affliction  from 
that  only  source  c;dcuhiled  to  heal  the  broken  heart,  a  firm  belief  in  the  heing, 
perfections  uud  attributes  of  God,  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  wish  ot  her  wiio  once 
took  pleaanre  In  enhieiibiug  herself  yonr  friend. 

Abioail  Aftaitt. 

This  letter,  from  one  whose  bosom  had  so  often  pillowed  the 
head  of  his  dead  daughter,  was  well  calculated  to  call  back  the 

*  Afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  father  of  President  John  Tyler. 
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recollections  mentioned  to  Mr.  Eppes ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  on 
reverting  to  that  letter,  with  what  delicacy  Mr.  Jefferson  over- 
looked and  sought  to  coyer  np  the  omueion  of  all  kindly  oxpres- 
siona  to  hinuelf.  He  carried  out  the  intention  avowed  to  his 
Bon-in-hiw,  of  making  an  overture  to  a  renewal  of  former  friend- 
ship, in  the  following  letter : 

To  Mm.  AnAin. 

WionnHM,  JiMM  18, 18M. 

DlAE  Madam  : 

The  aflectiouate  sentimcnta  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  cxprcad  in 
jour  letter  of  May  the  20tb,  towards  mj  dear  departed  daughter,  have  awakeucd  in 
IM  leiuibilitiM  Mtanl  to  the  oeoMlon,  and  ie«dl«d  yonr  kindiiMaet  to  ber,  which 
I  AfU  OTer  reaMmber  with  gratitade  and  friendship.  I  can  assure  jou  with  truth, 
thej  bad  made  an  indelible  improH^ion  on  hor  mind,  and  that  to  the  last,  on  our 
meetings  after  long  sepuratioiif*,  whi-ther  I  had  lioard  lately  of  you,  ami  liow  you 
did,  were  among  the  eat  liust  of  her  inquiries.  In  giving  you  this  assurance  I  per- 
form a  aaorod  duty  for  her,  and,  at  tin  MiM  timo,  am  thankftd  for  the  oocadon 
finnUbed  me,  of  ezpremiiig  my  regret  that  dronmatanoea  iboold  have  arisen,  which 
baft  aeomed  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between  na.  The  friendship  with  which 
yon  honored  mc  has  ever  been  valued,  and  fully  reciprocated  ;  and  alilinugli  events 
have  been  passing  which  might  be  trying  to  some  minds,  I  never  believed  yours  to 
be  of  that  kind,  nor  felt  that  my  own  was.  Neither  my  estimate  of  your  character, 
nor  the  oatoem  finmded  In  that,  baa  erer  been  leamned  for  a  alngle  moment,  altboogh 
donbiB  whether  it  would  be  acceptable  may  hare  forbidden  manifestatlona  of  iL 

Mr.  Adams's  friendship  and  mine  began  at  an  earlier  date.  It  accompanied  us 
through  long  and  important  scenes.  The  difTorent  conclusions  we  had  drawn  frotn 
our  political  reading  and  reflections,  were  not  permitted  to  lessen  personal  esteem ; 
each  party  being  cooidoiia  they  weto  the  VMolt  of  an  honest  eonviotion  In  the 
other.  liko  diflbrenoea  of  opinion  exiating  among  our  feOow^tia^  attached 
them  to  one  or  the  other  of  as,  and  produced  a  rivalship  in  their  minds  which 
did  not  exist  in  ourfi.  We  never  stood  in  one  another's  way  ;  but  if  either  had  been 
withdrawn  at  any  time,  his  favorers  would  not  have  gone  over  to  the  other,  but 
would  have  sought  for  aomo  one  of  bomogeneoos  ojdnkwa.  TUa  consideration  was 
aoficient  to  beep  down  all  Jealoiiay  between  na,  and  to  guard  onr  friendship  from 
any  disturbance  by  sentiments  of  rivaUiip;  and  I  can  iay  with  truth,  that  one  ad 
of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  and  one  only,  ever  gave  mc  a  moment's  personal  di^ph  a^ure.  I 
did  consider  his  last  appointments  to  office  as  personally  unkind.  Thov  were  from 
among  my  most  ardent  political  enemies,  from  whom  no  faithful  cooperation  could 
«T«r  be  ozpeeted;  and  laid  mo  under  the  embarraiament  of  aoUng  tbroagb  men 
wboae  Tiewa  were  to  defeat  nine,  or  to  encounter  the  odlnm  of  patting  otbem  in 
their  places.  It  pcems  but  common  justice  to  leave  a  successor  free  to  act  by 
instruments  of  his  own  choice.  If  my  respect  for  him  did  not  permit  mc  to  a.<icribe 
the  whole  blame  to  the  influence  of  others,  it  left  something  for  friendship  to  for> 
give,  and  after  brooding  over  it  for  aome  little  time,  and  not  alwaya  reaittwg  the 
cspicarion  of  It,  I  forgaTO  It  oordblly,  and  retnmed  to  the  aame  aUte  of  cateem 
■nd  respect  for  him  which  had  so  long  subsisted.  Having  come  into  life  a  little 
later  than  Mr.  Adami^  bia  career  baa  preceded  ndne,  as  mhrn  is  foitowed  by  aomo 
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Other ;  and  it  wffl  prolMbly  be  dowd  at  the  mow  dblaaee  tiler  Idu  whieh  time  ori- 
ginally placed  between  lu.  I  midiitain  for  hira,  and  shall  carry  Into  private  life,  an 
uniforni  und  high  meanire  of  leapect  and  good  will,  and  for  yooraelf  a  ainoeri 

attacbmcuL 

I  have  thoa,  my  dear  madam,  opcued  mjself  to  you  witliout  reserve,  which  I 
have  long  wiahed  an  opportnnity  of  doing;  and  vithool  knowing  how  It  will  be 
NodTed,  I  feel  relief  htm  being  nnboeomed.  And  I  haTe  now  only  to  entraat 
your  forgiveness  for  this  transition  from  a  subject  of  domestic  affliction,  to  one  which 
ieems  of  a  ditR-rent  as|^M>ct.  But  though  coiineeted  with  political  events,  it  1ki>  been 
viewed  by  me  most  strongly  in  its  uufurtunate  bearings  on  my  private  fricndshipe. 
The  injury  tbeae  have  matidned  baa  been  a  heary  price  for  what  has  nerer  pTca 
me  eqoal  pleaaore.  That  700  may  both  be  fiivored  with  health,  tranqnilUty  and 
long  life,  is  the  prayer  of  one  who  teodni  yon  the  aawTince  of  hia  higheat  oonri- 
deration  and  eateem. 

Mrs.  Adams  replied,  and  having  repelled  the  itnputation  of 
"personal  unkindness"  in  Mr.  Adams's  lute  official  appoint- 
ments, proceeded  in  pointed  langnaire  to  arraij^n  the  President's 
conduct  in  lil)erating  Callender ;  and  she  spoke  of  the  President's 
having  given  him  a  "  reward  of  fifty  dollars" — of  having  "  cher- 
ished and  warmed"  the  serpent,  etc.  She  said,  "  there  was  one 
other  act  of  his  administration  which  she  considered  as  person- 
ally unkind,  and  which  his  own  mind  would  easily  suggest  to 
him,  but  as  it  neither  ail'ectod  character  nor  rcputatioD,  she 
Ibrbore  to  state  it." 

The  President,  in  answer,  explained  his  gratuities  to  Callen- 
der substantially  as  he  had  done  to  Monroe ;  declared  he  released 
him,  as  he  did  all  the  other  victims  of  the  Sedition  Law,  because 
he  considered  tliat  law  a  nullity  under  the  Constitution  '*  as 
absolute  and  palpable  as  if  CoDgress  had  ordered  us  to  fall  down 
and  worship  a  grayen  image."  He  declared,  "  on  his  honor," 
that  he  had  not  tlic  remotest  idea  to  what  other  act  Mrs.  Adams 
alluded,  as  personally  unkind,  as  "  be  neTer  did  a  single  one 
with  an  unkind  intention." 

Mrs.  Adams  was  not  mollified.  She  thought  it  devolved  on 
the  "  supreme  judges  of  the  nation  "  to  say  what  laws  were  con- 
Btitational.  She  specified  the  act  of  personal  unkindness  to  have 
been  the  removal  hy  the  President  of  her  oldest  son  from  an 
ofHce  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  soon  after  his  return  from 
Europe. 

A     press  of  bnriness"  delayed  the  President's  reply. 
With  those  who  wished  to  think  amiss  of  him,"  he  said, he 
had  learned  to  be  perfectly  indifferent;  bnt  when  he  knew  a 
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mind  to  be  ingennoTis,  and  to  need  only  truth  to  set  it  to  rights, 
he  could  not  be  passive."  He  informed  Mrs.  Adams  that  lie 
had  not  even  been  aware  that  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  had  held  the 
office  indicated ;  explained  liow  the  removal  occurred ;  and 
declared  that  it  would  have  ^nren  liim  real  pleasure  to  prefer 
her  son  to  some  other  Federalists  retained  in  the  same  office  in 
Boston,  both  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  J  Q.  Adams's 
integrity  and  his  own  "  sincere  dispositions  towards  herself  and 
Mr.  Adams."  After  an  argument  to  show  that  the  President 
was  as  much  the  judge  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  execution  of 
lii^;  own  oflicial  duties,  as  were  the  Supreme  Court  iu  theirs,  he 
coQcluded  thus; 

**  The  candor  manifested  in  your  letter,  and  wliich  I  ever  believed  you  to  pos- 
wmm,  baft  «kme  inspired  the  dedie  of  c«Uing  your  atteotion,  onoe  more,  to  tboM 
eiroomtUikeet  of  Uni  ud  moliTo  hj  which  I  Mm  to  bo  judged.  I  hope  you  wQl 
•eo  theee  intnisions  on  your  time  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  proofs  of  my  great 
rcfp^'ct  for  you.  I  tolerate  with  the  utmost  latitude  the  right  of  others  to  differ 
from  nie  in  opinion  without  imputing  to  them  crimiuaUty.  I  know  too  well  the 
weaknefis  and  uncertainty  of  hninan  reason  to  wonder  at  its  difPerent  results.  Both 
of  oar  politieal  partiee,  at  least  the  honest  pert  of  them,  agree  ooneoientioasilj  In 
the  same  object — the  public  good  ;  but  they  differ  essentially  in  what  thej  deem  the 
Ueaos  of  promoting  thut  good.  Oue  side  believes  it  host  done  by  one  composition 
of  the  governing  posvc  rs  ;  thf^  other,  l»y  a  different  one.  One  feara  most  the  igtio- 
rance  ot  tiic  people;  the  other,  the  scilishuess  ot  rulers  independent  of  them. 
Whieh  is  right,  time  and  ezperieneo  will  prove.  We  thmk  that  one  ride  of  this 
experiment  baa  been  long  enoogh  tried,  and  proved  not  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
many ;  and  that  the  other  has  not  been  fairly  and  sufficiently  tried.  Our  Opponents 
think  the  reverse.  With  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the  nation  coneur<>,  that 
must  prevail.  My  anxieties  on  this  subject  will  never  carry  me  beyond  the  use  of 
ikir  and  honorable  means,  of  truth  and  reason;  nor  hurc  ihey  ever  lessened  ray 
esteem  for  moral  worth,  not  alienated  my  aflhotions  from  a  single  IHend,  who  did 
not  first  witbdraw  Umaelt  Whenever  this  has  happened,  I  confess  I  have  not  been 
insensible  to  it ;  yet  have  ever  icept  myself  open  to  a  return  of  their  justice.  I  con- 
clude with  sincere  prayers  for  your  health  and  happines.s,  that  yourself  and  Mr. 
Adams  may  lung  enjoy  the  tranquillity  you  desire  and  merit,  and  see  in  the  pros- 
perity of  your  fiuniiy  what  is  the  oonsnmmation  of  the  last  and  wannest  of  human 
wiriws." 

It  wovld  be  diffionlt  to  indicate  the  precise  tone  of  Mrs. 
Adsms's  answer  without  giving  the  letter  entire,  and  this  we 
hare  no  wish  to  do,  Soffioe  it  to  say,  she  closed  the  corres- 
pondence" with  her  feelings  apparently  as  nnappeased  as  when 
it  was  opened, 

Snbjoined  to  the  copy  of  her  last  letter,  saTs  Mr.  Adams's 
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family  biographer,  was  found  the  foilowiDg  metnoraDdam  in  the 
handwritiog  of  her  husband : 

QCUCT,  IMA  Noteviher,  1804, 

TlM  wliolt  of  tliif  Mrretpoodenoe  wm  begun  and  conducted  without  my  knoww 
Mdg«  or  nwpldoiL  Lut  opening  utd  Uiie  morning,  At  tbe  desire  of  Hre.  Ademii  I 
reed  the  whole.  I  liave  no  remaifci  to  bmJm  upon  it,  aI  tUe  time  end  In  thli 
ftleee* 

J.  JLDkSa. 

Ihe  spectacle  of  a  man  at  the  summit  of  power  and  popu- 
larity In  his  conntry,  so  kindly,  and  so  calmly  defending  him- 
self from  impntationsi  which,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  were  not  in- 
variably put  in  precisely  those  forms  of  expression  which  gen- 
tlemen are  accustomed  to  receive  without  offence  from  gentle- 
men— so  repeatedly  renewing  his  unaccepted  overtures— and 
this  to  those,  who,  crushed  under  the  load  of  an  enormous  un- 
popularity, had  no  power  to  benefit  or  harm  him,  or  at  such  a 
distance,  either  to  increase  or  diminish  his  social  enjoyments, 
was  a  good  exemplification  of  Martha  Jefferson's  often  repeated 
remark :  "  My  father  never  gave  up  a  friend  or  an  opinion." 

While  we  survey  with  pleasure  the  triumphant,  yet  desolate, 
victor,  nitiking  such  concessions  to  ancient  friendship  and  to  a 
woman — and  making  tliese  concessions  to  a  woman  on  precisely 
the  same  rational  grounds  that  ho  would  have  made  thum  to 
one  of  the  other  sex,  without  any  apologizing  parade  of  mawk- 
irtli  or  chivalres(|ue  sentiment — we  must  not  judge  too  harshly 
of  Mre.  Adams,  or  pronounce  her  destitute  of  womanly  amia- 
biliiy.  Iler  lofty  lineaments  carried  a  trace  of  the  Puritan  se- 
veritv.  Tliev  were  those  of  the  helmed  Minerva,  and  not  of 
the  cestus-girdled  Venu^^.  Her  correspondence  uniformly  ex- 
hibits a  di<lactic  pereonage — a  little  inclined  to  assume  a  sennoniz- 
ing  attitude,  as  befitted  the  well-trained  and  self-reliant  daughter 
of  a  New  England  country  clergyman — and  a  little  inclined,  after 
the  custom  of  her  people,  to  return  thanks  that  she  had  not  lot  or 
part  in  anything  that  was  not  of  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  the 
mascalineneBS  of  her  understanding  extended  somewhat  to  the 
firmness  of  her  temper.  But  towering  above  and  obscuring 
these  minor  angularities,  she  possessed  a  strength  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character,  which  commands  our  unqualified  ad- 
miration. Her  decision  would  have  manifested  itself  for  her 
friend  or  her  cause,  when  softer  spirits  would  have  shrunk  away. 
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or  been  paralysed  with  terror.  When  her  New  England  frigid- 
neis  gave  waj  and  kindled  into  enthnsiasm,  it  was  not  the  bnm- 
ing  Btraw,  bnt  the  red  hot  eteel.*  On  the  stranding  deck,  at 
the  gibbet's  foot,  in  aaj  other  deadly  pass  where  nndannted 
moral  courage  can  light  np  the  coming  gloom  of  the  yalley 
and  shadow  of  death,"  Mrs.  Adams  wonld  hare  stood  by  the 
side  of  those  she  lored  uttering  words  of  encouragement :  and 
in  that  more  desperate  psss  where  death  or  overthrow  are  bal- 
anced against  dishonor,  she  would  have  firmly  bade  the  most 
loved  friend  on  earth  embrace  the  former  like  a  bride. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  there  is  no  donbt,  judged  her  feelings  truly 
when  he  indosed  her  letter  to  his  bereaved  son-in-law.  Why 
did  she  write  him,  if  this  ^'chosen  one  of  the  earth,''  was  not 
struggling  for  his  ancient  place  in  her  warm  friendship  ?  Oonld 
her  letter  carry  feelings  of  kindness  to  the  ear  of  death?  Is 
there  sncli  a  thing  as  hostile  condolences?  Would  Mrs.  Adams 
have  gratuitously  entered  the  house  of  niourning  to  insult  its 
inmates  with  such  a  couHiiunication  ?  The  very  fiict  that  she 
could  not  conceal  her  wound  proved  the  existence  of  that  deep, 
ancient  regard,  which  could  alone  give  it  tliis  festering  soreness 

 this  irrepressible  sting.     To  ad*>])t  any  otlier  solution  would 

be  to  Hi^-'ign  motives  to  her  which  were  unwomanly,  and  for  wliich 
the  epithet  petty  would  be  quite  too  mild.  Had  Mr.  Adams 
been  the  victor,  and  Mr.  Jefierson  the  vanquished,  half  the 
advances  made  by  the  latter  would  have  sufficed.  But  in  high 
natures  the  pride  of  defeat  is  greater  and  more  exacting  than 
that  of  victory.  The  overthrow  of  a  President  had  not  then 
been  made  a  common  occurrence.  There  were  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Adams  personally  humili- 
ating and  irritating.  Mrs.  Adams  felt  morbidly  for  her  hus- 
band; and  in  1804  the  wound  was  too  recent  to  be  "medi- 
cioed." 

Bnt  she  was  afterwards  to  do  herself  justice  by  spontaae- 
ODsly  making  advances  to  the  now  repulsed  friend ;  and  we 
need  not  say  her  first  overture  was  met.  The  sunlight  of  re- 
stored friendship  was  yet  to  shed  a  golden  radiance  over  the  de> 

>  Tha  joung  aaa't  wrath  it  lik«  Ughk  ttnir  on  flra, 
Heard  ye  no  meny  the  Itttle  Mra  tfn^? 

But  like  red-hot  htocl  i'*  the  n]i\  man's  ire, 
And  the  throstle-cock's  bead  in  uaUer  his  wlns» 
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dining  days  of  the  Tungle  and  the  Pen  of  the  Tit-vuhition. 
The  next  letter  of  condolence  was  to  go  from  Monticello  to 
Quincy  ;  and,  ahi^  I  its  occasion  was  to  be  Mrs.  Adams's  ONsn 
decease.  The  English  language  does  not  contain  a  more 
tonching  expression  of  sympathy  than  that  which  Mr.  Jetfer- 
son  sent  to  her  aged  aad  stricken  partner,  when  this  high-souled 
and  noble  woman  snnk  into  the  tomb. 

We  resume  the  President's  correspondence  in  its  regular  or- 
der. In  a  letter  to  Gallatin,  of  May  20th,  he  directed  a  public 
avowal  of  a  rule  ho  had  established  in  regard  to  removals  from 
oitice : 

"  Although  I  know  that  it  ia  best  generally  to  assign  no  reason  for  a  removal 
from  ofRee,  yet  there  are  also  times  when  the  dechumtion  of  a  principle  ia  advaih 
tageous.  Such  was  the  moment  at  which  the  New  Haren  letter  appeared.  II  ei- 
plaincrl  our  principles  to  our  friends,  and  they  rallied  to  them.  The  pnhlte  niinii 
inent  haa  taken  a  considornhle  stride  since  that,  and  seems  to  require  that  they 
should  know  again  where  we  stand.  I  suggest  therefore  for  your  consideration,  in- 
•tead  of  the  feUoiriiig  paaiage  in  your  letter  to  Boweiii  *  I  think  it  due  to  eaiidor 
at  the  fame  time  to  fnfbrm  700,  that  I  had  been  Ibr  aoma  tine  been  detemdaed  to 
remove  you  from  office,  although  a  successor  has  not  jet  been  appointed  by  Ae 
President,  nor  the  precise  time  fixed  for  that  purpose  communicated  to  me;'  to 
substitute  this,  *I  think  it  due  candor  at  the  same  time  to  inform  you,  that  the 
President  considering  that  the  patronage  uf  public  office  should  no  longer  be  coo* 
fided  to  one  who  naaa  it  for  aetive  o/f/poMtuk  to  the  aatfonal  iriU,  liad  aorae  time 
aitice  determined  to  place  yonr  oliloe  in  other  hands.  Bat  a  sooccaser  not  being 
yet  fixed  on,  I  am  not  able  to  name  the  precise  time  when  it  will  take  place.* 

"  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  declaration  of  this  principle  will  meet  the  entire 
approbation  of  all  moderate  republicans,  and  will  extort  indulgence  from  all 
warmer  ones.  Seeing  that  wo  do  not  meaa  to  leave  anna  in  die  hands  of  active 
enemleB,  they  wiU  eare  the  leas  at  our  tolatanoa  of  tha  inaotiTe.  Kevertheteaii  if 
you  are  strongly  of  oplaiim  against  snoh  a  daclaratton,  let  the  letter  go  aa  yoa 
iiad  written  itT 

lie  \Vrote  the  Secretary  of  State,  July  5th,  in  respect  to  a  re- 
cent Cabinet  conterence,  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of 
Looiaiana: 

*•  We  did  not  collect  the  sense  of  our  brethren  the  other  day  by  regular  ques- 
tioas,  but  as  far  as  I  could  ondersiand  from  what  was  said,  it  appeared  to  be,— 
1.  That  an  acknowledgment  of  oar  right  to  the  Perdido,  ia  a  sum  fvd  mom,  and  no 
piioe  to  be  given  for  it.    2.  No  absolute  and  perpetual  relioqviahment  of  right  ia 

to  be  made  of  the  country  east  of  Rio  Rmvo  d«'l  Norte,  even  in  exchange  for 
Florida.  [I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  all]  3.  That  a  country 
may  be  laid  off  within  whicli  no  further  settlement  shall  be  made  by  cither  party 
for  a  gi?w  time,  say  thirty  yeara.  TUa  oonntry  to  bo  ftom  the  North  Rirer  eas^ 
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wavdiy  towttrdflthe  Colondo,  or  6V«n  to^  bot  not  Ixiyond  the  Majdcan  or  £Uiiiw 
river.  To  whatever  river  it  be  extended,  it  might  from  Ita  eooroe  ran  northweet,  ai 

the  most  eligible  direction;  but  a  'luo  north  line  would  produce  no  teBtralnfc  that 
we  should  fet-l  in  twenty  years.  This  relinquishment,  and  two  millions  of  dollars, 
to  be  the  price  of  all  the  Floridaa  eoat  of  (be  Ferdido,  or  to  be  apportioned  to  whafc- 
ever  part  they  will  cede." 

But  he  declared  that  daring  the  conferences  neither  party 
ought  to  strengthen  their  position  north  of  the  Iherville,  between 

the  Mississippi  and  Perdido  (the  disputed  territory),  or  inter- 
rupt tlio  navigation  of  the  rivers  therein  ;  and  that  Spain 
should  \)c  immediately  told  that  if  she  would  not  accede  to  this, 
the  United  States  wonld  at  once  exercise  and  protect  her 
right  to  navigate  the  Mobile,  and  increase  her  forces  as  fast  as 
Spain  did. 

The  appointment  of  a  Governor  and  Legislative  Council  in 
the  temporary  government  formed  in  the  new  Territory  of  Or- 
leans had  been  conferred  on  the  President.  Claiborne,  late 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  had  been  appointi  d  Governor  of  the 
Territory.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  President  wrote  him  to  for- 
ward the  names  of  suitable  persons  to  comprise  the  Council. 
He  desired  them  to  be  "  men  of  integrity,  of  understanding,  of 
clear  property,  and  influence  among  the  people,  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws,  customs  and  habits  of  the  country}  and  drawn 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  whose  population  was 
considerable."  He  said  "  a  majority  should  be  of  sound  Amer- 
ican characters,  long  established  and  esteemed  there,  and  the 
rest  of  French  or  Spaniards,  the  most  estimable  and  well  af- 
fected." He  wished  "  short  sketches  of  the  material  outlines 
for  estimating  them and  he  gave  Claiborne  to  understand  that 
he  himself  meant  to  exercise  really  as  well  as  nominally  the  ap- 
pointiDg  power,  by  reqaesting  him  to  write  early,  as  "  he  might 
perhaps  baye  occasion  to  consult  him  again  before  a  final  deter- 
mination.'' He  inclosed  a  blank  commission  to  be  filled  with 
the  name  of  a  Snrreyor  and  Inspector  of  the  port  of  Bayon  St 
John,  saying  he  wonld  prefer  a  natiye  Frenchman,"  if  one 
conld  be  found  disposed  to  oodperate  in  extirpating  the  corrup- 
tion which  preTuled  under  the  former  Goremment,"  and 
[which]  had  sofamiliarused  itself,  as  that  men,  otherwise  honest, 
oonld  look  on  [it]  without  horror.*'  He  concluded :  I  pray 
yon  be  alive  to  the  suppression  of  this  odious  practice,  and 
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that  you  bring  to  punishment  and  brand  with  eternal  disgrace 
ever^'  man  guilty  of  it,  whatever  be  his  station." 

A  few  days  after,  h"e  forwarded  to  Claiborne  his  commission  ; 
but  he  desired  "  to  enter  into  frank  explanations,"  by  informing 
the  latter,  that  lie  had  originally  designed  the  office  for  another 
person — General  Lafayette.  But  circumstances  existed  which 
did  not  then  ]>enuit,  and  might  not  perhaps  afterwards  permit 
the  nonunation. 

He  wrote  Mazzei,  July  18th,  and  this  time  he  cautioned  him 
against  injudicious  publications,  by  hinting  that  "every  word 
of  hia  which  they  [  ^'  a  phalanx  of  old  toriee  and  monarchists, 
more  envenomed,  as  all  their  hopes  became  more  desperate 
could  get  hold  of,  however  innocent,  however  orthodox,  even, 
waa  twisted,  tormented,  perverted,  and,  like  the  words  of  holy 
writ,  waa  made  to  mean  everything  but  what  they  were  intend- 
ed to  moan."  He  informed  him  that  the  United  States  had 
dropped  the  sjstem  of  making  commercial  treaties  with  other 
nations  so  far  as  it  could  he  avoided ;  that  the  one  with  England 
had  not  been  renewed,  and  all  other  overtures  declined ;  that  he 
''believed  that  with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  dealings 
might  be  carried  on  as  advantageously,  perhaps  more  so,  wlxile 
their  continuance  depended  on  a  voluntaxy  good  treatment,  as 
if  fixed  by  a  contract,  which,  when  it  became  iignrious  to  either, 
waa  made  by  forced  constructions  to  mean  what  suited  them, 
and  became  a  cause  of  war,  instead  of  a  bond  of  peace."  It  was 
not  from  a  want  of  friendship  then  (and  here  shines  out  proba* 
b:y  the  principal  object  of  the  letter)  that  we  did  not  propose  a 
treaty  with  Kaples,  with  whom  we  had  so  many  common  inter- 
ests, and  with  whom  we  should  be  so  glad  to  exdiange  eveiy 
favor,  but  ''because  it  was  against  our  system  to  embarrass  our- 
selves with  treaties,  or  entangle  ourselves  at  all  with  the  affairs 
of  Europe."  He  mentioned  that  five  fine  frigates  had  been  sent 
to  the  ^[cditcrranean  to  "  to  recover  the  credit  which  Commo- 
dore Morris's  two  years  sleep  lost  us,  and  for  which  he  liad  been 
broke."'  The  President  stated  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
finances,  notwithstanding  the    little  diversion  "  of  the  Tripolitan 

'  UorriR  reached  home  !n  Noreinbcr,  l^^OS,  and  hfs  oxp1ftnation«  of  his  conduct  not 
proring  eatisfactory,  u  Court  of  Inrjuiry  wn»  conveiu'rl  Murch  lOlh,  1804,  which  found 
uat  he  had  not  excrclHod  due  diliLTi  nce  and  activity  in  unnnyini;  tho  MWmj  OD  ▼UfafSi 
tooaaiofM.  Thereupon,  the  President  diamiMed  him  firom  the  nav/. 
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war  ;  that  tlie  "  spirit  of  republicanism  was  now  in  almost  all  its 
ancient  vigor,  five-sixths  of  the  jK'ople  being  with  us  tluit 
"  fourteen  of  the  seventeen  States  were  completely  with  us,  and 
two  of  the  other  three  will  be  in  one  year."  In  regard  to  bis 
own  renomination,  he  eaid : 

**T  should  have  retirt'tl  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  vcars,  but  that  the  immense 
load  of  torj  calumoiea  which  haTe  been  mauofactured  reapecUng  me,  and  baTc 
filled  tbtt  BoTopeui  nuurket,  bim  obliged  me  to  epiieel  once  more  to  mj  eonntrj  for 
ft  jvitiAcafiioii.  I  bare  no  fear  but  that  I  shall  receive  honorable  testimony  by  their 
rerdict  on  those  calumnies.  At  the  end  of  the  next  four  yean  I  shall  certainly 
retire.  A^re,  inditKitioti,  uiul  principle  all  dictate  this.  H7  health,  whioh  ftt  one 
time  threateued  au  uutiaTorablo  turn,  is  now  firm." 

And  here  is  an  interesting  word  in  regard  to  Lafayette,  auti 
to  some  other  other  matters : 

'*  The  acquisition  of  Louiaiana,  bcfiidea  doubling  our  extent,  and  trebling  our  * 
qnaiitity  of  fertflo  eountrj,  It  of  iBCftlcokblo  Tthie,  os  reUerlng  w  from  the  danger 
«f  war.  It  bM  enabled  nn  to  do  a  handsomo  thing  for  Vbyelta.  Ho  had  reorived  a 
grant  of  between  eleren  and  twelrc  thooaand  aeres  north  of  Ohio,  worth,  perhaps, 
a  dollar  an  acre.  We  have  o>itained  pemiiMion  of  ConjCfrePs  to  locate  it  in  Louis- 
iiina.  Lociitiuii««  can  be  found  adjacent  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  island  of 
New  Orleans  and  in  its  vicinity,  the  talao  of  whUA  oannot  be  oalcohtted.  I  hope  it 
will  indnoo  bim  to  cone  over  and  sattfo  there  with  Uaftmily.  Hr.  livtogilon  having 
aiiwd  learo  to  return,  General  Armtrong,  bli  brolher-bi*law,  goat  In  Mi  plaoo :  bo 
ii  of  the  fitai  order  of  talentu 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Benuurkable  deaths  hrtdy,  ara,  Samnel  Adanak  Ednrnnd  Pendletoo,  Alexander 
Baaoilton,  Stephene  llionpsoB  Mason,  Mann  Page,  Bellini,  and  Paiaon  Andrews. 

To  these  I  have  the  Inexpressible  f^'icf  of  adding  the  name  of  my  youngoet  daiigh* 
ter.  who  liad  nmrriod  a  son  of  Mr.  Eppes,  and  has  left  two  children.  My  eldest 
daughter  alone  remains  to  me,  and  has  six  children.  This  loss  has  increased  niy 
anxiety  to  retire,  while  it  has  dreadfully  lessened  the  comfort  of  doing  it.  Wythe, 
JMeUaoon,  and  Charlea  ThMnpaoa  an  aU  living,  and  ara  inn  rapobUoans,** 

Tlie  President  made  his  nsna!  visit  to  Monticello  dnring  the 

"  HTihealth y  8ea<?on  "  at  Washin^'t*  .n.  His  building  and  improve- 
ments went  on  as  usnal,  and  there  is  nothing  connected  with  his 
stay  which  needs  a  record. 

In  a  letter  to  Madison,  of  August  liitli,  after  ironically  men- 
tioning some  news  of  an  "awful  complexion  "  received  of  com- 
bined French  and  English  designs  on  the  United  States,  )io 
added  seriously  that  he  wiphed  C'ongress,  as  soon  as  it  assembled, 
to  complete  the  incorporation  of  Louibiaua,  in  order  to  cut  oS 
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all  fnrtfaer  pretence  tor  France  "  to  patronize  the  rights  of  Louis- 
iana.'' lie  thought,  too,  the  British  insults  a;:aiii  commencing 
in  our  harbors  ouo^ht  to  be  summarilv  arrested.  **  Wc  couM 
not,"  he  Baid,  be  respected  by  France  as  a  neutral  nation,  nor 
by  the  world  or  ourselves  as  an  independent  one,  if  we  did  not 
take  effectual  measures  to  support,  at  every  risk,  our  authority 
in  our  own  harbors." 

The  Prej^idential  election  was  now  approaching,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  Repu])lican  collectors,  marshals,  and  other 
appointees  of  the  President,  had  supposed  that  the  Executive 
objection  to  the  active  and  official  partisanship  of  their  class 
extended  only  to  opponents  ;  for  we  find  the  President  writing 
Gallatin,  Sept.  8th  :  "  I  think  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  meddling  too  much  with  the  public  elections.  "Will  it 
be  best  to  admonish  them  privately  or  by  proclamation  ?  This 
^  for  consideration  till  we  meet.  I  shall  be  at  Washington  by  the 
last  day  of  the  month."  This  was  not  the  only  nor  the  strongest 
expression  of  the  same  tenor  made  by  him  during  the  canvass. 
It  is  amusing  to  Bpeculate  on  the  conclusions  which  would  be 
formed  of  a  Chief  Magistrate's  sanity,  who  should  display  such 
Bcniples  as  these  in  the  present  **age  of  advancement  I" 

On  the  11th  of  July,  on  the  same  spot,  we  belieye,  where,  at 
no  long  period  before,  a  loved  8on  had  fallen  in  a  conflict  of  the 
same  kind,  General  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Aaron  Burr,  in  a  duel ;  and 
he  died  the  next  day.  All  the  preliminaries  and  incidents  of 
the  tragedy  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  notice  here. 

Let  UB  in  justice  record  that  the  last  pnblic  letter  ever  writ-> 
ten  by  this  statesman  (addressed  to  Theodore  Sedgwick,  July 
10th,  1804)  was  to  discourage  a  Kew  England  project  for  a 
^dismemberment  of  our  empire,"  which  sprung  up  on  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this 
project  hereafter.  And  if  the  last  thought  of  that  letter  is  a 
denunciation  of  democracy,  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  sincere 
one.* 

'  At  the  t'nip  of  General  Hamilton's  death  his  political  inflnrnro  was  prrxjtratotl.  He 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  body  of  his  party  in  New  York  from  bupportiiis  Burr  for 
Governor  la  1804.  Gaylord  Griswold.  the  ublc.tt  Federal  mcraber  from  New  York  in  the 
Ute  CoumM,  published  a  letter,  February  27th,  1804|  in  which  he  urged  his  pnrtjr  to 
rapport  Burr,  openly  imputing  Hamilton'B  oppositfoB  to  "peiBoaal  resentment."  It 
wa»  in  unavsilingly  resitung  thit  tide  that  On  tetter  uttered  the  word*  that  ooet  Um 
hii  life. 
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The  constitational  amendment  requiring  tlie  President  and 
Vico-Freeident  to  be  aeparatelj  voted  for,  was  adopted  before  the 
election  of  18<H;  and  that  election  resulted  as  follows: 
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For  a  serionslj  contested  Presidential  election,  this  Wiis  by  far 
the  most  unanimous  one  in  the  result  that  ever  has  taken  place, 
or  that  perhaps  ever  will  take  place  in  our  country. 

The  Federalists  tbup^ht  with  the  rage  of  despair.  Newspaper, 
har-room,  and  the  political  pulpit,  rung  with  more  numerous 
and  nmre  indecent  charges  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  than  in  1801. 
It  here  occurs  to  ns,  that  we  have  omitted  to  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance which  afforded  the  subject  of  much  new  P"'ederal 
inditrnation.  We  will  let  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet, 
preface  it  in  a  passage  taken  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  from  Baltimore.  June  K'th,  1804,  which  is  published 
in  Lord  John  liusseirs  Memoirs,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of 
Hoore.* 

*'  I  [writes  Moore]  stopped  fti  WMbtogtoD  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  for  near  a 
w«dc;  they  haTe  been  treated  irith  the  moel  pointed  ineiTility  bf  the  preaent 

democratio  President,  Mr.  JifTcr'on  ;  and  it  is  only  the  prccAriouii  sUaation  of 
Great  Britain  whieh  oould  poisiblj  induce  it  to  OTerlook  auoh  indecent,  thoitgh  at 
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the  same  time,  petty  hostility.  I  wMprawnted  by  Mr.  Kerrj  to  both  the  Secretary 
of  State  oud  the  Preaident.'*     .     .  • 

Tlie  "  indecent  and  petty  hostility  "  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry 
was  manifested  in  this  wise.  Tliey  were  invited  to  dine  at  the 
President's.  When  dinner  was  announced  Mr.  Jefferson  chanced 
to  be  standino'  bv  and  talkins:  with  Mi*s.  Madison  at  some  distance 
from  Mrs.  Merry,  and  lie  accomj>anied  the  former  to  the  table. 
Mr.  Merry  regarded  this  as  almost  an  insult. 

Such  a  stir  was  made  by  the  angry  ambassador,  that 
Madison  wrote  Monroe  (wlio  had  succeeded  Mr.  King  as  oar 
minister  to  England),  ap})rising  him  of  the  facts  to  enable  him 
to  answer  an  expected  call  of  the  British  Government  for  otH- 
cial  explanations.  Monroe,  however,  got  his  lirst  information 
Irom  a  friendly  British  under-sccretary,  who  intimated  that 
he  would  soon  probably  hear  of  the  matter  throogb  a  differ- 
ent channel.  The  minister  was  delighted.  Within  a  very  abort 
period  the  wife  of  an  EDgliah  iinder-aecretarj  had  been  accorded 
precedence  over  his  own,  nnder  analogous  circumstances.  He 
had  no  great  fund  of  bnmor,  but  the  absordity  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  tbe  excellent  materials  in  his  poflseasion  for  a  reply 
to  a  call  for  explanations,  struck  him  in  a  most  amneing  light 
Shaking  with  merriment,  he  hinted  to  bis  informant  the  satis- 
faction the  call  would  give  him.  He  never  afterwards  beard  a 
Hap  on  the  subject.* 

Mrs.  Merry  tossed  ber  bead  without  sbaking  the  peace  of  two 
nations,  and  poor  Mrs.  Madison  was  saved  from  involuntarily 
firing  another  Troy."  But  Merry  never  forgot  this  pointed 
incivility  " — ^though  be  and  bis  friends  knew  that,  by  an  express 
regulation  at  tbe  White  House,  all  etiquette  in  respect  to  official 
precedence  was  formally  abolished,  and  though  with  tbe  most 
stringent  etiquette  of  the  Celestial  Empire  in  force,  it  would 
seem  an  amusing  specimen  of  impertinence  in  bim  to  daim 
priority  over  tbe  Secretary  of  State  of  tbe  United  States. 

>  We  1wT»  Ike  Iheti  from  m  intfinato  Mend  of  If onroe,  trlio  oftm  beatd  Um  ten  <b« 

gtory.  Ho  u.-*  nft.-n  told  a  niurh  bottt  r  one  of  some  laugliable  rirciitn<«tanc««|  whirb  tn^k 
place  at  an  ofliciul  dirinor  wIuto  ho  waM  ranked  below  the  ministers  of  randry  Gerni-ui 
States  "about  half  as  big,"  Munroo  wmuUI  (.-xclaim  in  his  narration—"  about  half  a«*  big. 
bjr  the  lord  !  sir,  asoar  coaoty  of  Albemarle."  and  where  the  attentions  of  the  KuHhiaa 
nmitetor,  and  a  certain  ladfcrona  blunder  of  his  own  at  tin  cxpeiue  of  the  renrrs^nta- 
tlvetof*' the  little  German  principalities,"  pave  him  ample  rerenge,  and  lasting  diver!*ion 
The  story  would  carry  us  too  much  out  of  the  record.  Hooroe  had  no  wit,  but  iotUiita 
iMohomie.  Among  lumiUar  Mendi  he  wm  an  onreMrvad  and  deUghtfel  companion. 
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Bat  the  fiurce  was  not  ended.  Mrs.  Merry  thenceforth 
eschewed  the  Presidential  mansion,  and  if  her  husband  went 
there  it  was  only  officially.  After  the  clamor  subsided,  the  Pre- 
sident felt  a  good  natured  desire  to  put  an  end  to  this  frivolous 
matter,  and  to  relieve  the  offended  dignitaries  from  the  awk- 
wardness of  their  position.  Accordingly  he  made  inquiry 
through  a  common  friend  (the  representative,  we  think,  of  the 
Swedish  Gk>vemment),  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  would  ac- 
cept an  invitation  to  a  family  dinner.  The  former  was  under- 
stood to  give  an  affirmative  answer,  and  the  invitation  was  sent, 
written  iu  the  Prosident'B  own  liand.  The  minister  replied  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  know  whether  he  was 
invited  in  liis  private  or  his  official  capacity:  if  in  the  one, 
lie  must  obtain  the  permission  of  his  sovereign;  if  in  the  other, 
he  must  receive  an  assurance  in  advance  that  he  wuiild  be 
treated  as  became  his  position.  The  "Secretary  of  State" 
put  an  end  to  the  conespondence  in  a  very  dry  note;  and  here 
the  affair  ended. 

Mr.  Thorn a<  Moore  had  an  individual  cause  of  coin|)laint 
against  tlie  I^\-sident,  the  history  and  consequences  of  which 
would  be  in  no  way  worth  repeating  except  for  a  characteristic 
anecdote  they  chance  to  furnish  of  the  latter,  ^foore  was,  as  he 
remarks,  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Merry.  He  had 
then  pablkhed  nothing  which  had  croesed  the  Atlantic  but 

 **  geatla  Uttle't  moral  tODg 

To  ioodie  tho  nankt  of  the  unoioiit  throng.** 

Mr.  JeffexBon  knew  not  the  "  young  Catullus  of  his  day and 
had  no  conception  that  he  stood  in  the  dangerone  presence  of 
the  hero  of  Chalk-Farm,  or  of  the  wiolder  of  the  better-loaded 
wea]>on8  of  a  clever  lampooner.  Accordingly,  standing  stark 
six  feet  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  with  that  cold  first  look  he 
always  cast  upon  a  stranger,  the  President  gazed  down  on  the 
perfomed  little  Adonis,  spoke  to  him,  and  being  occupied,  gave 
him  no  more  attention.  Moore  (then  twenty-fonr)  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  same  vessel  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1808,  and  had  hardly  set  foot  in  the  (Tnited  States  before 
he  began  to  write  home  his  own  and  Mrs.  Merry's  intense  dis- 
gust at  everything  in  the  United  States.  He  repaired  to  Ber- 
muda, where  he  spent  the  winter;  made  his  appearance  in 
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Wasliington  in  June,  1804  ;  met  with  the  undistinguished  recep- 
tion mentioned  ;  wa*'  flattered  by  Mrs.  Merry's  6ympathizei*6, 
and  fell  to  lampooning  tlic  President  and  everything  American 
exce])t  a  few  attentive  Federal  gentlemen  and  ladies.* 

When  his  scurrilous  attacks  on  the  President  were  published, 
they  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hon.  William  A.  Burwcll,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia,  the  President's  former  private 
secretary,  and  the  intimate  and  devoted  friend  of  himself  and 
his  family.  Burwell  carried  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Randolph,  and 
even  the  gentle  Martha  was  roused  at  these  insults  coming  from 
a  man  who  had  been  introduced  into  society  and  patronized  by 
the  l^riti^li  minister.  They  talked  themselves  into  a  towering 
indignation,  and  then  agreed  that  it  was  proper  to  place  the 
subject  before  the  President  This  took  place  at  MoDticello, 

*  We  will  prc<!«nt  the  curious  ia  such  matters  with  some  spccimeiM  Mlocted  from  a 
rapid  inspcotiou  (,f  a  low  puyea,  preterviiig  muck HaMoiiatkHt M ir< flnd*  MoonivroCe 
Mb  mother,  November  7th,  180S: 

"This Norfolk,  the  capital  [I]  of  Yirginia,  is  a  most  stiaiigo  place  ;  nothing  to  be  Mm 
In  the  streets  but  dogs  and  negroes^  and  the  few  ladies  that  pas*  for  tekit*  are  to  be  sore 
the  mo8t  unlovely  pieces  of  crockery  lever  set  my  evet  on*  •  •  •  .  Poor  Mrs. 
Merry  ha^  boon    ill  treated  by  tlM  iDoaqiiltoes  M die  hM  betD  by  evciy  OM elfle.  They 

have  bit  her  into  a  fever." 

lu  his  letter  already  quoted  in  the  text  (June  13th,  1804),  he  said : 

*^  I  have  passed  the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the  Occoqoan,  the  Potapsio,  acd 

ntaay  oiher  rivers,  with  names  as  barbarons  as  the  inhabitants;  every  step  I  take 

not  only  rrcmcile*,  but  endtara  to  me,  not  only  the  excellences  bat  even  the  error? 
of  Old  j!n>jliiud.  Such  a  road  as  I  have  couie !  and  in  yuch  a  conveyance!  The  mail 
taltes*  twelve  ])a.<«9enjrer8,  which  generally  consist  of  squalling  <  hiMroii.  slinking  m  irrn,  s. 
and  republicans  smoking  cigars!  IIow  often  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  nothing  can  be 
more  emblematical  of  the  government  of  this  country  than  its  Mttiges,  filled  with  a  motley 
mixture,  all  *  hail-fellows- well-met,'  driving  through  mud  and  filth,  which  6ea|>affert 
them  as  they  raise  ft,  and  riddng  an  uptH  H  every  step.  Qod  emnfort  their  c«pacities  I 
As  soon  as  I  am  away  ft-om  ttent|  bow  flMtll^{«a  ami  Hm  government  nmj  anve  tte 

same  fate  for  what  /  care." 

He  wrote  his  moUier,  June  2Gth,  1S04  : 
My  reception  at  Philadelphia  was  extremely  flattering :  and  it  is  the  onlv  plsioe  in 
America  which  can  boast  any  literary  society,  and  my  name  had  prepoaseseed  tnem  mere 
atrongly  than  I  deserve.  But  their  affectionate  attentions  went  far  beyond  this  deference 
to  reputation  ;  I  wa.-*  quite  caressed  while  there ;  and  their  anxiety  to  make  me  known 
by  introductory  Ictt^-Ts  to  all  their  friends  on  my  way.  and  two  or  three  little  noem?«  of  a 
very  flattering  kind,  which  some  of  their  choicest  men  addressed  to  me,  all  went  so 
warmly  to  my  heart,  that  I  felt  quite  a  regret  in  leaving  them,"  etc. 

Great  was  Mr.  Moore's  disgust  at  the  philosophic  hnmUity  "  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent. He  did  not  like  his  style  of  living.  The  President  only  occupied  **a  corner**  of 
his  mansion.  The  **  grand  edifice"  was  "  encircled  by  a  very  rude  pale,  through  which 
a  common  rustic  stile  introduced  visitors,"  etc.,  etc.  I'he  admirer  of  freedom  in  his  own 
land  was  csnecially  disgusted  with  the  President's  poUttOB.  Heie  in  ft  modenle  Med- 
menflromhiS  *'  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems"  : 

"  If  thou  hhut  got  within  thy  freeboro  breast. 
One  ptil-^e  that  beats  more  |irniidly  than  the  ISlI, 
With  lionest  acorn  for  that  Inglorious  »oul, 
AVIiSch  creeps  and  winds  beneath  a  mob'g  control, 
Which  courts  the  rabble's  smile,  the  rabble's  nod, 
And  makes,  like  Eirypt,  every  beast  tu  Ood  ! 
There  in  those  walls--4>at  bomlng  tongas  forbear  t 
Raok  mast  be  rerereneed,  even  &«  tmak  tbat%  there: 
Bo  here  I  paose  "— — 

Mr.  Moore  did  not  always  "  paose  "  even  at  this  polat. 
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and  the  latter  was  sitting  reading  in  bis  library,  serenely  uncon- 
ecions  of  calamity.  Burwell  pointed  out  the  obnoxious  passages. 
The  victim  glanced  through  them,  looked  at  one  angry  interlocu- 
tor and  then  the  other.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see  Uurwell  so 
exas})erated  ;  hut  the  calm,  gentle  Martha's  passion-gust  was  irre- 
Bistible.  Mr.  Jefferson  broke  into  a  hearty,  clear  laugh.  There 
was  more  tlum  argument — there  was  conviction  in  that  laugh. 
Tlie  indignant  pair  retreated,  looking  a  little  crest-fallen,  hut  as 
fioon  as  the  library  door  closed,  joined  heartily  in  the  merriment. 

Finally  (about  1814  we  should  say),  Moore's  Irish  Melodies 
appeared  in  tlie  United  States.  Our  informant  in  all  these  par- 
ticulars, willi  some  curiosity,  put  the  book  into  her  grandfather's 
hands.  "AVhy,"6aid  he,  "this  is  the  little  man  who  satirized 
me  so  !"  lie  read  along.  He  had  always  sympathized  keenly 
with  tlie  Irish  patriots.  The  delightful  rhythm  fell  like  music  on 
a  BOBceptible  car.  lie  presently  exclaimed:  "Why,  he  is  a 
poet  after  all  I"  Henceforth  the  Bard  of  Erin  sliared  with 
fiamB  the  honor  of  being  familiarly  read  by  the  retired  atates- 
man,  when  Byrou,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Campbell, 
etc.,  never  could  (or  at  least  never  did)  break  through  the  bar- 
riers of  his  early  habits  and  tastes.' 

Sonde  of  Moore's  songs,  like  those  commencing, "  Oh,  breathe 
not  his  name,"  ^  When  he  who  adores  thee,"  and  '^Oh,  blame 
not  the  bard,"  were  special  favorites ;  and  the  last  page  which 
Mr.  Jefferaon's  dying  hand  tzaoed,  his  farewell  to  his  daughter, 
contained  a  quotation  of  several  lines  from  the  one  commencing 
"  It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed."  * 

>  Mr.  JeffersoD  was  fond  of  AHaa  Bamaftj,  TMmahiU,  uid,  ind««d,  neurlj  all  the  Scotch 
MM  writer*,  and  of  both  th«1jrie«l  aad  pntonl  baOMsof  every  land.  Thla  dioin  «bat 

be  wred  poetry  ;  and  was  not  tied  to  itn  earlier  grhools.  with  merely  sneh  exeepttona 
we  have  namerl  in  the  text.  We  couUl  point  out  thingn  in  the  writtnpti  of  every  one  of 
the  prx'if*  we  Iiiivc  nHMitiDiifil  us  rejected  by  him,  which  wc  feel  certain,  by  analogy, 
he  would  have  admired  if  he  could  have  been  persuaded  to  read  them.  Bat  old  men  team 
to  disrelish  making  now  literary  at  well  as  new  personal  acquaintances.  And  we  doubt 
wbetlitf  then  wna  evir  •  gMnuM  admirer  of  Pope,  who  afterwarda  fell  cordially  into 
the  modem  echool. 

»  He  appar<Titlv  never  he<<towcd  a  second  thonffht  on  Moore's  pa«oninadcs  on  hImRelf 
and  the  United  Stuten.  Others  did  not  share  in  this* '*  philoHopbic '  indiBerence.  The 
American  Eagle  has  always  been  a  rather  thin-8kinn«'d  bird.  John  Quincv  Adams. 
writiDg  (in  180^)  of  some  I}riti.<th  accosations  against  lu,  said:  "  It  is  one  of  those  scan- 
dalous ealamnies  which  a  number  of  stanreliue  vagabonda  in  England,  which  Cobbett. 
and  Moore  the  minstrel  of  the  brothels,  have  been  for  Bomc  years  administering  to  the 
malignant  passions  of  the  country."  The  younger  Adams  never  forgot  a  grudge.  In 
l'^21,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  delivered  at  Wnshinirtnn.  lie 

exclaimed :     Stand  forth,  ye  champions  of  Britannia  ye  spawns r«  of  fu-stiaa 

romance  and  lascivious  lyriot."  Host  will  probably  consider  the  phil  o>*"jihic  "  taste 
beat.  Mr.  Moore  grew  to  bo  ft  mia— but  nem  cme  to  be  oonrerted  into  the  antagonist 
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The  second  sesBion  of  the  eighth  Congress  convened  on  the 
5th  of  November.  The  President's  message  announced  that  the 
commerce  of  neutral  nations  on  the  ocean  had  snffered  lees  than 
on  former  occasions  of  European  war,  bat  that  owing  to  peculiar 
causes,  commerce  in  the  American  seas  had  suffered  more ;  and 
that  infringements  on  our  jurisdiction  and  laws  had  even  taken 
place  in  our  own  harbors.  But  the  friendly  conduct,  elsewhere, 
of  the  governments  from  whom  these  acts  proceeded,  gave  con- 
fidence, he  declared,  that  onr  representations  on  the  snbject 
would  be  properly  regarded. 

He  said  that  wbile  noticing  the  irregnlarities  ci  others  on 
the  ocean,  our  own  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  "left  unpn*- 
vided  for."  Complaints  had  been  received  that  armed  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels  had  attempted  to  force  a  cominerce  into 
certain  ports  in  deliance  of  tlieir  laws.    Ho  continued  : 

*'  That  individnalttboald  mdertake  to  wage  privato  war,  indepeiideollj  of  At 

authority  of  their  coODtry,  cannot  be  pennltted  in  a  well  ordered  society.  It<>  teih 
dency  to  produce  aggrcRSton  on  the  laws  and  rights  of  other  nations,  and  to  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  our  owu,  is  so  obvious,  that  I  doubt  not  you  will  adopt  measures 
for  restnining  it  effectoally  in  future.'* 

• 

He  explained  that  Spain  had  misunderstood  the  object  of  the 
act  of  the  last  session,  establishing  a  dutriet  and  port  of  entry 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mobile^  in  consequence  of  which  it  had 
suspended  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1802 ;  but  explana- 
tions of  our  pacific  and  nnaggressive  intentions  having  been 
given,  that  €k)vemraent  had  gone  so  far  as  to  withdraw  its  objec- 
tions to  the  validity  of  our  title  to  Louisiana — the  boundaries, 
however,  yet  remaining  to  be  settled. 

Having  stated  the  condition  of  our  afl'uiis  with  the  liarbary 
powers  (containing  nothing  of  particular  interest),  lie  intoriiied 
Congress  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  organize  the  ter- 
ritories of  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Indiana. 

After  speaking  of  the  apparently  friendly  feelings  of  the 
Indians  in  the  newly  acquired  territory,  he  remarked : 

**B7  pursaing  a  unlfbrni  ooone  of  Jnidoo  towtrds  thonii  by  aiding  them  In  all 
tbo  ImprOTonMiiti  which  may  better  their  eondltkm,  and  especially  by  esubUsUng 

II  commerce  on  tenns  which  shall  be  advantageous  to  them  and  only  not  losing  to 
ufl,  and  Fo  ropiilatod  as  that  no  incendiaries  of  our  own  or  any  other  nation  may  tn* 
permiiied  to  Uijiturb  the  natural  ctTecta  of  our  juat  and  friendly  ofliccs,  we  may  rt'O* 
dor  ounelvet  m  memmtj  to  their  comfort  and  prosperity,  that  the  protecUoa  of 
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citizens  from  their  disorderly  members  will  becomo  thoir  interest  and  their  voluntary 
care.  Iiitjtcad,  therefore,  of  an  anprnontntion  of  military  force  propnrtioiuMl  to  our 
extension  of  frouiicr,  I  propoiied  a  tuodcrate  enlargement  of  the  capital  euiplojed 
in  thmt  commerce,  ua  more  effMtual,  eeonon^oel,  end  honuM  incintment  for  pre- 
Mrting  peaoe  wid  good  Mighboiliood  iHtt  them.** 

He  announced  that  all  the  country  between  the  Wabash  and 
the  Ohio,  aonth  of  the  road  from  the  rapids  towards  Yincennes, 
bad  been  purchased  of  the  Delawares,  and  also,  a  claim  to  tlie 
same  territory  of  the  Fiankeahaws,  which  it  had  been  thought 
beat  to  quiet  bj  fair  purehaae."  lliia  territory  fronted  three 
hundred  miles  on  the  Ohio,  and  nearly  half  that  length  on  the 
W/ibaah,  and  with  the  cession  before  made  by  the  Kaskaslriaa, 
^  nearly  consolidated  our  possessions  north  of  the  Ohio,  in  a 
Tery  respectable  breadth,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi.'' 

With  a  riew  to  preserre  our  rights  as  a  neutral  power,  and 
enforce  our  jurisdiction  within  our  own  waters,  the  following 
reoonunendation  was  made : 

**Tlie  act  of  Congress  of  Vebimiy  SStfi,  1808,  for  bttilding  and  emfdoying  a 
namber  of  frunboat-t,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution  to  the  extent  there  provided 
for  Tin-  otjstucles  to  naval  enterprise  which  vessels  of  this  constnu  tion  offer  for  our 
teaport  towns — their  utility  tovrardu  uapporting  within  our  waters  the  authority  of 
Ihm  law»— iho  promptnen  whh  wUeh  fbej  will  bo  maniMd  by  the  Mamen  and  milK 
lia  of  the  place  the  monani  Ihej  are  wanting— the  IkdUty  of  their  aaumbling  from 
different  parts  of  the  coast  to  any  point  where  they  are  required  in  greater  force 
than  ordinary — the  economy  of  their  maintenance  and  preserTation  from  decay  when 
not  in  actual  serrice — and  the  competence  of  our  finances  to  this  defensive  provi« 
aion,  without  anj  new  bordMi,  aro  ooMidMalfaHM  wbkib  will  baft  dno  wdgbl  witb 
Ooagreaa  in  deciding  on  the  ezpedieooy  of  ad^g  to  tbdr  nimber  from  year  to 
year,  as  expoiieiioe  shall  test  their  utility,  until  all  our  important  harbors,  bj  theie 
and  aozHlary  meani  aliall  be  anaored  againat  inanlt  and  oppoaiUon  to  the  lawa.** 

He  declared  that  no  augmentation  of  the  army  was  reqmred 
—but  that  improvements  in  the  militia  would  be  always  sea- 
sonable." 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  finances,  he  said  that  the  receipt  of 
eleven  nnillions  and  a  half  of  dollars  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
has  enabled  the  Government,  after  meeting  ordinary  expenses, 
to  pay  upwards  of  $8,600,000  of  the  public  debt  exclusive  of 
interest — making,  with  the  two  preceding  years,  a  diminution 
of  $12,000,000  of  principal,  and  the  payment  of  a  still  larger 
sum  in  interest.  After  presentmg  some  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year,  he  thus  dosed : 
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"  Wliethcr  the  great  mtcrosta  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  or  nari- 
gation,  can,  within  the  pale  of  your  constitutional  powers,  be  aided  in  any  of  their 
relationa ;  whether  laws  are  provided  in  all  casea  where  they  are  wanting ;  whether 
thoM  proTided  are  exMtlj  what  they  ahoold  be;  whether  eny  abuwa  take  place  in 
their  administnitioiiy  or  in  that  of  the  pttbUe  revennet ;  wliether  the  organiiation 
of  the  public  agents  or  of  the  public  foroe  ia  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  in  fine,  whether 
anything  can  be  dono  to  advance  the  general  good,  arc  questions  within  the  litiiitfl 
of  your  Intictions  which  will  necessary  occupy  your  attenliuu.  In  tlicsi'  and  other 
matters  which  you  in  your  wisdom  may  propose  for  the  good  of  our  country,  you 
loaj  eount  iHth  annranee  on  my  hearty  cooperation  and  fidthful  execution.*' 

Several  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Senate  since  the  pre- 
ceding session.  From  Virginia,  William  B.  Giles,  now  improved 
in  his  health,  took  the  place  of  Yenable,  resigned ;  and  Andrew 
Moore  of  the  same  State,  that  of  Nicholas,  resigned.  From 
Delaware,  James  A.  Bayard  succeeded  Wells,  resigned.  From 
New  York,  Br.  8.  L.  Mitchell  succeeded  Armstrong,  whose  seat 
had  been  vacated  by  his  appointment  to  the  French  mission.' 
Benjamin  Howland,of  Khode  Island,  succeeded  Potter,  deceased. 
These  personal  changes  involved  no  political  ones. 

The  great  event  of  the  session  was  the  trial  of  Samuel  Chase, 
one  of  ihe  associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
Senate.  The  articles  of  impeachment  charged  Chase  with  arbi- 
trary, oppressive,  unjust,  and  intemperate  conduct  on  various 
occa^ons. 

The  managers  chosen  by  the  House  were  J.  Bandolpb,  Rod- 
ney, Nicholson,  Early,  Boyle,  Nelson,  and  G.  W.  Campbell. 
On  Nelson's  declining,  Clarke  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The 
counsel  for  Judge  Chase  were  Harper,  Martin,  Hopkinson,  and 

Key  ;  and  Charles  Lte  was  subsequently  added.  The  respondent 
asked  a  delay  until  the  next  session.  This  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  already  had  ample  time  for  preparation  ;  but 
a  delay  of  a  month  was  granted. 

Arbitrary,  indecorous,  and  unquestionably  illegal  conduct — 
conduct  that  now  would  be  no  more  likely  to  be  ventured  upon 
or  tolerated  in  the  same  office  in  the  United  States  tluiu  tiie  reen- 
actiuent  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  by  Congress — was  clearly 
proved  upon  tliis  openly  and  officially  ])artisan  judire.  But  on 
the  question  addressed  to  each  senator,  is  the  respondent  Lruilty 
or  not  guilty,  of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  as  charged  in  

'  In  place  of  Ua  hrofher*in*law,  B.  B.  Uvl^giton,  resigned. 
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article  of  impeachment)— the  constitatioiial  miyoritj  of  two-thirds 
in  no  case  voted  for  his  conviction.  A  majority,  however,  in  several 
instances  so  voted.  For  example,  on  article  fonrth,  charging  that 
the  conduct  of  the  respondent  in  Oallender's  esse  was  marked 
during  the  whole  conrae  of  the  said  trial,  by  manifest  injostice, 
partiality  and  intemperance,"  in  refusing  a  postponement,  in  the 
use  of  nnasual,  mde,  and  contemptuous  expressions  towards  the 
prisoner's  counsel,"  "  in  repeated  and  vexations  interruptions," 
and  in  "  an  indecent  solicitude  "  for  the  conviction  of  the  accnsed, 
the  number  who  pronounced  gnilty  were  eighteen — not  guilty, 
sixteen  :  and  on  article  eighth,  charging  that  at  the  Circuit  Court 
at  Lair i more,  May,  1803,  the  rcj'pondent  in  his  cliarge  to  the 
grand  jury  delivcrod  "an  intenijurate  and  inflammatory  politi- 
cal hararjgue,"  exhibited  conduct  indecent  and  unbecoming  a 
judge  of  the  United  States,"  made  an  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence with  the  legislature  of  a  State,  etc.,  the  number  who  pro- 
nounced guilty  were  nineteen — not  guilty,  fifrocn. 

There  was  not,  it  is  probable,  a  senator  (beyond  possibly  two 
or  three  political  monomaniacs)  who  doubted  either  the  impro- 
priety or  the  illegality  of  Judge  Chase's  conduct  ;  but  whether 
he  bad  committed  a  high  crime,  deserving  not  only  deprivation 
of  oflSce,  but  the  attending  lasting  disgrace,  was  a  question  which 
admitted  of  a  greater  diversity  of  honest  judgment.  The  feel« 
ing  of  conservatism,  the  conscionsness  of  the  deep  danger  of 
interfering  with  the  independence  of  the  national  judiciary,  and 
especially  of  having  its  tenures  made  the  sport  of  partisan 
majorities  in  Congress — a  subject  to  which  recent  incidents  in 
some  of  the  States  were  calling  much  attention' — ^interfered 
most  powerfully  to  save  him. 

And  another  consideration  plead  still  more  strongly  for  liim. 
The  grey-haired  old  man  who  sat  awaiting  his  doom  had  heen 
a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1776.  He  had  been  among  the 
foremost  of  those  who  had  offered  their  necks  to  (he  cord  and 
their  i>roperty  to  the  flames  for  their  country.  His  signature 
was  attached  at  the  head  of  the  delegation  of  his  State  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Few  doubted  that  the  fiery  and 
characteristic  vehemence  he  had  manifested  in  hnntmg  down 

*  The  Repnblicaoa  of  PennajlTanlft  had  newly  or  quite  uU  Uie  Federal  judges  of  th» 
Supretne  Coiui  of  that  Slate  oa  trial  tor  impeMhmeQt 
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and  persecuting  from  city  to  city  the  advocates  of  democracy, 
was  as  sincere  as  that  which  urged  him  undaunted  against  the 
power  of  Britain.  And  some  other  incidental  circumstances 
befriended  him.'  But  his  acquittal  produced  deep  temporary 
irritation.  John  Randolph^  the  same  day,  moved  to  submit  to 
the  State  Legislatures  an  ameDdmeut  of  the  Gonstitation  to  the 
following  effect : 

"  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  all  other  courta  of  the  United  States, 
•ball  b«  removed  by  tbe  Preddent  on  the  joint  addreea  of  both  Houses  of  Congrea 
requesting  the  Mine,  tnythlng  In  the  Com^tntlon  of  the  United  States  to  the  eon* 
trary  notwithfltandii^." 

This  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House — yeas,  sixty-eight;  nays,  thirty-three.  It  was 
then  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber ensuing.* 

Nicholson  offered  another  constitutional  amendment: 

"That  the  Legislature  of  any  Stato  may,  when  the  said  Lopislatiire  shall  think 
proper,  recall,  at  any  period  whatever,  any  senator  of  the  United  States  who  may 
have  been  elected  by  theiu ;  and  whenever  a  vote  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State, 
▼aeadng  the  seat  of  any  senator  of  the  United  Stalsi,  who  nay  have  been  elected 
by  the  said  State,  shall  be  made  known  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  the  seat 
of  such  senator  shall  thenceforth  be  Tacated." 

This  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  by  a 
Vote  of  tifty-three  to  forty-six,  and  then  was  made  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  first  Monday  in  December,  by  a  vote  of 
seventy  to  twenty-eight  The  divisions  of  the  House  on  this 
and  on  Kandolph^s  proposition  must  undoubtedly  be  understood 
as  showing  that  a  large  majority  of  that  body  were  disposed,  at 
the  moment,  to  pointedly  condemn  the  Senate's  action 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  Congress,  this  session,  was  to 
pass  a  joint  resolation  bestowing  a  sword  on  Captain  Stephen 
Decatur,  and  on  each  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ketch 
^  Intrepid*'  two  months'  pay,  as  a  testimonial  to  their  gallantry 

'  In  oar  jadgmcnt,  the  artirlp<<  of  impeachment  were  not  Bklllfnlly  drawn  to  procnre 
a  conviction.  They  s^howcfl  more  of  John  Randolph's  spirit  and  torn-  (ho  took  the  lead 
in  the  whole  aflfhir)  than  iho^*'  of  ft  w«ry,  di«cre«t,  experienced  prosocntor.  Mr.  Randolph, 
too,  took  a  Tery  leading  part  on  the  trial.  He  evinced  aingular  ahilitiea  perhaps  for  a  lay- 
man. Bnt,  It  in  not  denied  that  he  was  oyennatched  by  the  profesatoDal  skill  of  the 
defenco :  and  hi^  colleaffuea  conid  not  act  Torj  Indopendontly  fur  themMlvea  under  hit 
dictatorial  aad  iraaoible  leadership. 
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in  attacking  and  destroying,  in  the  liarbor  of  Tripoli,  a  Tripoli- 
tan  frigate  of  fortj-foar  guns.  This  was  the  former  ^'  Philadel- 
phia," Ijing  fUled  with  men  under  the  guna  of  that  city,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  other  armed  Moorish  Tessols.  Her 
destroction  (February  14th,  1804),  by  the  crew  of  a  Teeflel  of 
three  nr  four  Imndred  tons,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  escape  of  Decatur  and  his  men  from  the  con- 
flagration and  the  tempest  of  shot  which  that  conflagration 
diiected  npon  the  assailants,  reads  more  like  a  narrative  of 
romance  than  a  sober  incident  of  realitj. 

The  President's  recommendation  of  the  extension  of  the  gnn- 
boat  system  for  the  defence  of  oar  harbors  and  seaport  towns,' 

I  Hifl  scheme  was  more  tnWy  developed  and  his  general  reasons  for  it  given  in  answer 
to  inqoiries  from  jNicliolson,  cbairouut  of  the  ooamuttee  to  whom  t£e  faUeci  wm 
rtferred  fn  tli«  Home  of  Representttives.  Thto  letter  demands  the  penml  of  tboee  who 
would  fairly  understand  the  celehntodfiulHWfepnileot  wUohhMdiftWiiioiBUV'BMen 

OB  the  head  of  iin  proposer : 


Mr.  Eppoa  h&s  this  raoment  pnt  into  my  hands  vour  letter  of  yesterday,  a^^king 
informatioa  <>u  the  subject  of  the  ganboats  proixiHi  d  to  f>e  built.  I  lo«e  no  time  iu  coin- 
Biadeatiiig  to  ^ou  fully  my  whole  views  rc^jx  >  tiug  t)u  ui,  premising  a  few  words  on  the 
tjatem  of  fomfications.  Consideriog  the  harbors  whiclu  from  tlwir  dtnatioa  and  imr 
poTtanee,  are  entitled  to  defeneo,  and  tiie  estimates  we  have  seen  of  the  fortiSeattoas 
plannf'd  for  Kome  of  them,  this  wystem  cannot  be  coraplet^nl  on  a  moderate  scale  for  less 
lii.m  tifty  millions  of  dollars,  nor  manned,  in  time  of  wur,  with  less  tliaa  fifty  thousand 
men,  anM  in  poace,  two  tboosand.  And  when  done  they  avail  little  ;  becaujve  uU  military 
men  sffree,  that  wherever  a  vessel  may  pass  a  fort  without  tacking  under  h«r  guns, 
iriUeh  n  the  case  in  all  our  seaport  towns,  she  may  bo  annoyed  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  advantages  of  the  poeition,  but  can  never  be  prevented.  Our  own  experience 
daring  the  war  proved  this  on  diflSerent  occasions.  Dor  predecessors  have,  nevertheless, 
propo-^ed  to  go  into  this  sTstem,  and  had  commenced  ft.  But  no  lav  raiiidring  na  to 
proceed,  we  have  suspended  it. 

If  we  cannot  hinder  vessels  from  entering  oar  harbors,  we  shoald  turn  our  attention 
to  patting  it  out  of  their  power  to  lie*  or  oome  to.  before  a  town,  to  if^ore  it.  Two 
means  of  doing  this  may  be  adopted  In  ud  of  oadi  other.  1.  Hoavy  eannon  on  travel- 
ling carriages,  which  may  be  moved  to  any  point  on  the  bank  or  beach  most  convenient 
for  dinlodging  the  vessel.  A  snfflcient  number  of  these  should  ln>  lent  to  each  seapurt 
town,  and  their  militia  trained  to  them.  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  dothis;  it  haa 
been  done  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  will  now  be  done  more  competently. 

"  2.  EEaring  cannon  on  floating  batteries  or  bosta,  which  may  bo  ao  stationed  as  to  pre- 
vent a  vessel  entering  the  harbor,  or  force  her  after  entering  to  depart.  There  are  about 
fifteen  harbors  in  the  United  States  which  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  substaritial  defence. 
The  whole  of  these  would  require,  accunlin>^  to  tite  best  opinions,  two  hundred  and  forty 
rnnboat.".  Their  cost  was  estimated  bv  Captain  Uogera  at  two  thousand  dollars  each ; 
but  we  had  better  say  four  thoosand  dollars.  The  whole  would  cost  one  million  of  dot 
laxs.  Bat  wo  ahoald  altow  onrwlvea  ten  years  to  conqplete  it,  nnlesa  oircamatancoa 
durald  foree  It  aooner.  There  are  three  sitnations  In  wUeh  the  gunboat  may  be. 
1.  Hauled  up  under  a  shed,  in  readinesn  to  be  launched  and  manned  by  the  seamen  and 
miUtia  of  the  town  on  short  notice.  In  this  situation  nhe  costs  nothiti«  but  an  inclosure, 
or  a  sentinel  to  see  that  no  mistchief  is  done  to  her.  2.  Afloat,  and  with  men  enough  to 
navwate  her  in  harbor,  and  take  care  of  lier,  but  depending  on  receiving  her  crew  from 
the  wwn  on  short  warning.  In  this  situation,  her  annual  expense  is  about  two  thousand 
doUan<,     by  an  ofBcial  estimate  at  the  end  of  this  letter.   3.  Fully  manned  for  action. 


in  the  second  situation;  their  annuui  expeuae  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars;  the 
iMtaObMledap.  WhonFrBBoeafldBn(|^aiidaioatwar,weaiu«ldlnop,att]Mntmoat^ 
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encountered  a  great  aiiioiiiit  of  invective  and  ridicule ;  and 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  joined  heartily  in  tiiis  feelin<;. 
An  English  view  of  navy  life  then  prevailed  extensively  in  our 
country.  Our  eye  rests  on  a  published  letter  of  Colonel  Burr  to 
Charles  Biddle  (July  2(>th,  1S03),  wherein,  speaking  of  the  two 
young  Biddies'  going  the  day  before  on  board  the  frigate  Presi- 
dent, he  said :  "  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  destination  of  these 
young  men,  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  it;  and  if  I  had  but 
one  son,  I  tiiink  I  should  place  him  in  the  navy.  If  the  object 
be  ambitioD,  our  navy  preeenta  the  best  prospect  of  honor  and 
adyancement.  A  yonng  man  of  merit  may  be  sure  of  rapid 
promotion  and  opportunities  of  distinction.  If  the  pursuit  be 
wealth,  still  the  navj  offers  the  fairest  and  most  honorable  means 
of  acquiring  it.'' 

Tliis  reflects  the  public  sentiment  of  the  day.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan,  80  far  as  it  extended,  would  oyertum  this  whole 
system  at  once—ehut  up  these  convenient  avenues  to  fame  and 
wealth  for  the  sons  of  influentud  &mllies — and  for  the  quarter- 
deck, the  high  command,  the  fierce  conflict  of  great  squadrons, 
the  prize-money  where  whole  convoys  of  merchantmen  were 
swooped  up  by  the  victor,  the  pomp  of  armadas  sweeping 
over  the  ocean  to  wage  and  provoke  wars,  substitute  a  mere 
defensive  system,  carried  on  in  boats  of  one  or  two  guns,  tempo- 
rarily manned  in  part  by  a  sort  of  marine  militia,  and  when  out 
of  service,  hauled  up  high  and  dry,  like  a  farmer's  cart  under 
a  shed.^  A  change  like  this  would  not  be  expected  to  be 
relished  by  the  officers,  or  by  persons  anxious  to  obtain  commis- 
sions. Mr.  Cooper,  indeed,  we  believe,  says  that  the  gunboats 
were  popular,  at  least  for  a  time,  among  the  younger  officers. 
But  it  is  probable  this  was  rather  among  the  class  of  young 
men,  who  expected  nothing  but  as  the  reward  of  hai'd  work  and 

ttrenty-flvo  in  the  second  sftnation,  their  annnal  expense  fifty  thoasand  dollars.  When 
we  shoulil  be  at  war  onrselvca,  some  of  them  would  probably  be  kept  in  the  third  situa- 
tion, at  an  annual  expenso  of  eight  thousand  dollars;  but  how  many,  must  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  war.  We  now  possess  ten,  built  and  building.  It  is  'he  opinion 
of  tboM  consulted,  Ui»t  fifteen  more  would  enable  vm  to  pat  ever j  barbor  under  our  view 
fnto  a  reepeetable  eondfttoa;  and  that  tUa  abonld  Ifmft  the  Tfews  of  tiie  preeent  year. 
This  would  require  that  an  approprlatloil  of  sixty  thoiinaml  ilollars,  and  1  suppose  that 
the  bent  way  of  limiting'  it.  without  declaring  the  nnnilicr.  a.s  perhaps  that  sura  would 
build  more.  I  phouM  think  it  be!*t  not  to  give  a  dotaikd  report,  which  expoj^es  our 
policy  too  much.  A  bill,  with  verbal  explanations,  will  solSce  for  the  information  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  know  whether  General  WlIldnaoB  wottM  Improve  the  priatiBig  his 
paper.   If  he  would,  it  wonl'l  he  useful. 

Accept  affectionate  and  rebuectful  saJntations. 
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distingnislicd  gallantry.  The  gunboats  would  give  them  sepa- 
rate coiniiiands  and  a  chance  to  exhibit  individual  merit.  But 
the  influential  class,  who  looked  upon  the  navy  as  an  in;;titution 
designed  to  afford  aristocratic  and  }>n»titable  employment  to  the 
younger  sons  of  promineat  Gk>YerDment  supporters,  were  of  a 
different  opinion. 

For  the  genuine  admirers  of  England  it  was  sufficient,  be- 
canse  an  insular  and  manufactariog  nation,  with  great  colonial 
establishments,  placed  her  principal  dependence  for  offensive 
and  defensive  war  on  a  navy,  that  we,  a  continental  and  agricul- 
tural power,  with  vast  territory  and  without  any  colonial  estab- 
liahments,  should  do  precisely  the  same.  And  next,  we  had  a  sec* 
tion  of  conntry  specially  commercial  and  maritime  in  its  pursuits. 
Its  navigators  were  anxious  to  penetrate  every  ocean  in  the 
eager  porsnit  of  wealth.  To  protect  them  efficiently  and  securely 
in  evexy  sea  would  require  a  great  navy.  Consequently  the 
intereata  of  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  partners  of  a  national  and 
industrial  brotherhood  should  be  made  to  give  way  to  those  of 
four  or  five  partners.  England  rendered  all  other  interests  sub- 
servient to  commerce;  why  should  not  wef  Why  should  not 
ninefy-five  husbandmen,  in  addition  to  paying  to  five  merchants 
a  higher  scale  of  profits  than  they  ever  received  on  their  own 
hidustry,  also  agree  to  pay  taxes  or  duties  forever,  to  insure  the 
Tentnres  of  the  latter  against  all  losses  fi^m  enemies?  Could 
any  English  theory  of  political  economy  be  wrong  in  itself,  or 
not  applicable  to  all  countries  and  under  all  circumstances? 

TVe  are  met  on  every  page  of  a  class  of  histories  with  the 
declaration  that,  if  instead  of  arresting  the  growth  of  the  navy 
and  recommending  gunboats  and  other  defensive  preparations. 
President  Jeflerson  had  carried  out  the  building  of  tlie  vessels 
authorized  during  Mr.  Adams's  Administration,  and  made  a  pro- 
purtional  increase,  wo  should  not,  when  the  M*ar  with  England 
in  1812  finally  came,  have  been  subject  to  inviision  wlierever  a 
British  army  chose  to  disembark  ;  in  a  word,  that  we  should  have 
been  able  to  confine  the  contest  princi[)ally  to  the  ocean,  and 
wage  it  there  successfully.  Even  Mr,  Cooper  talks  a  little  in 
this  vein  in  his  Naval  History. 

England  had  in  1803,  says  a  very  accurate  liriti>]i  writer, 
no  less  than  five  hundred  ships  of  war." '   She  was  steadily 
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and  even  rapidly  increasing  this  force.  In  1805  she  annihihited 
all  Eiir(i}>e:iTi  naval  opposition  at  Trafalgar.  The  conibiued  fleets 
of  Christendom  thenceforth  were  not  a  match  for  here. 

When  President  Adams's  "qnasi-war"  with  France  closed, 
we  had,  including  all  descriptions  and  grades,  thirty-four  public 
vessels.  On  Jeffereou's  accession,  some  of  the  lighter  and  le?8 
valuable  ones  were  sold,  but  Mr.  Cooper  concedes  that  "  })er- 
haps  four-fifths"  of  the  real  strength  of  the  navy  "was  pre- 
aerved."'  The  ships  retained  were  fourteen  in  number, 
consisting  of  three  of  forty-four  guns,  four  of  thirty-eight,  one 
of  tbirty-siz,  one  of  thirty-two,  four  of  twenty-eight,  and  one 
of  twelve.  Mr.  Jefferson  found  materials  partly  collected  for 
half  a  dozen  first-claas  vessels,  authorized  to  be  conetrncted 
during  our  maritimo  war  with  France.  To  subserve  a  special 
purpose,  he  recommended  four  small  vessels  in  1803,  and  they 
were  completed,  canying  in  all  thirty-five  guns. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  materials  left  by  Mr.  Adams  had 
been  promptly  used,  and  that  the  Goremment  had  gone  on 
devoting  every  farthing  which  was  paid  on  the  national  debt, 
and  which  could  have  been  safely  raised  by  internal  taxes,  to 
building,  fitting  out,  supporting  and  disciplining  a  navy,  down  to 
the  year  1812 — and  all  this  in  the  bare  anticipation  of  a  war 
which  might  never  take  place.  What  then  would  have  been 
our  naval  force  compared  with  that  of  England?  Our  increase 
would  not  in  the  meantime  have  actually  kept  pace  with  her 
increase!  Mr.  Cooper  states  that  in  1813  England  had  a 
thousand  and  siicty  ships  of  war,  and  that  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  of  them  (probably  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  as  in  1801)  were  efficient  cruising  vessels.  The 
increase  of  the  British  navy,  then,  during  nine  years,  had  been 
upwards  of  tive  hundred  vessels  of  war.  AVe  have  been  threat- 
ened with  maritime  wars — wars  with  the  same  power — since 
that  of  1812.  We  never,  it  will  probably  be  conceded,  have 
shown  any  cowardly  reluctance  for  the  contest.  Yet  with  a 
population  more  than  five  times  doubled — with  available  wealth 
ten  times  doubled — we  have  not  at  this  day  (1857)  an  approach 
to  the  number  of  public  ships  which  England  added  to  her  navy 

>  NotiriUutanding  the  ontcnr  rttaadaboat  redaoing  the  navy,  bat  one/rif atewMMM 
~flie  Wadiington ;  a  ship,  Mr.  Cooper  MjB,  not  bvitt  Iw  or  III  to  be 
iervtoe. 
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within  those  nine  jeanl  And  be  it  remembered,  we  ha^e  not 
at  this  day  a  stronger  navjr,  in  proportion  to  onr  national 
population  and  woal^,  than  we  had  at  the  cloee  of  Jefferson's 
Administration.  If  his  non-preparation  was  a  enrse,  the  curse 
follows  and  rests  on  ns  still. 

Oar  p(>])alation  during  that  Administration  did  not  exceed 
about  one-Hfth  that  of  Great  Britain.  She  was  by  far  the  richest 
nation,  in  money,  on  the  globe.  We  had,  probably,  as  little  of  the 
pecnniary  ^  sinew  of  war**  as  any  other  nation  of  equal  numbers. 

How  utterly  absurd,  then,  is  it  to  say  lihat  it  was  the  duty 
of  onr  Government,  instead  of  going  on  paying  our  debts  and 
leaving  our  people  to  grow  in  numbers  and  wealth,  to  suffer 
our  dvbt  tu  increase  beyond  the  power  of  subsequent  extinc- 
tion, and  additionally  cripple  the  nation  with  taxes,  in  the 
attempt  to  build  up  a  majitime  strength  capable  of  coping  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  ! 

Our  little  navy,  it  is  true,  accomplished  all  but  miracles  in 
the  second  war  with  England.  It  covered  itself  and  our  national 
name  with  glory.  But  its  weakness  was  one  of  its  princi})al 
protections.  England  could  not  afford  to  send  Iier  vast  armadas 
to  chase  our  single  frigates,  darting  like  ospraj's  over  the  ocean. 
Could  we  liave  sent  out  such  fleets  as  France  and  Spain  sent  to 
Abonkir  and  Trafalgar,  battles  like  those  of  Abonkir  and  Tra- 
falgar would  again  have  been  fouglit;  and  whatever  we  may 
claim  for  ourselves  on  equal  terms,  we  should  not  have  had  one 
against  ten,  not  one  against  twenty  ships,  guns  or  men,  to  oppose 
hers.  And  in  wliat  condition  would  wo  have  been,  yet  a  com- 
paratively monevless  and  a<;ricultural  people,  strained  up  to  the 
last  effort — with  compound  interest  accumulating  on  former 
national  debts,  and  not  enough  current  reyenue  to  support  onr 
navy,  to  say  nothing  of  other  expenses — in  what  condition  would 
we  have  been  to  lose  a  naval  action  or  two  like  that  of  Trafalgar  ? 
Yet  if  we  had  won  a  Trafalgar  one  day,  the  next  we  should 
have  had  to  liglit  it  over  again,  and  against  overwhelming  odds, 
with  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  political  opposition  would  prate, 
and  it  afforded  excellent  occasion  for  '^Buncombe"  speakers  in 
Congress  to  talk  of  what  we  should  have  accomplished  had  we 
devoted  ourselves  thus  *^  energetically  to  the  erection  of  a  navy 
during  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration ;  and  we  see  not  why,  by 
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the  same  reasoning,  General  Washington's  and  a  considerable 
share  of  Mr.  Adams's  should  not  also  be  included.  But,  it  is 
very  hard  to  credit  that  any  well-informed  and  reflecting  Ameri- 
can, could  ever,  in  the  hottest  frenzy  of  political  excitement, 
have  persuaded  himself  for  a  moment  that  this  course  would 
have  been  for  the  tnic  interest  of  his  country. 

We  built  no  great  navy.  We  bore  the  brunt  of  snDserpieut 
war  as  l)est  we  migiit.  We  suflfered  calamities,  and  what  some 
esteemed  disgraces.  Nearly  all  the  European  kingdoms,  includ- 
ing those  which  have  ground  tlieir  own  people  into  the  du>t  for 
ages  to  prepare  them  to  defend  themselves  against  oilier  nations, 
have  been  invaded,  and  their  capitals  have  been  in  possession 
of  an  enemy  within  the  present  century.  We,  a  comparative 
handful  of  population  scattered  over  a  surface  equalling  half 
Europe,  suffered  the  same  "  disgrace." 

But  after  attaching  all  possible  importance  to  the  real  and 
the  imaginary  inflictions  of  the  war  of  1812,  does  any  intelligent 
person  doubt  that  we  are  stronger  to-day  by  the  mere  force  of 
increased  growth,  than  we  should  have  been  had  we  steadily  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  preparing  for  war,  and  especially  the  policy 
of  preparing  to  cope  with  England  on  the  seaa  f  Preparation 
for  war  requires  expenditure,  and  renders  all  the  capital  it  ab- 
sorbs nnproduotive  for  other  objects.  To  the  extent  of  that 
absorption,  means  of  development  and  improvement  are  sacri- 
ficed. These  efibcts  extend  even  to  popnlational  increase. 
Where  means  to  open  the  road,  bridge  the  river,  and  repel  the 
savage  are  wanting,  population  does  not  spread  so  rapidly  ovei 
territorial  surfaces.  Where  governmental  exactions  fall  heavily 
and  chillingly  on  industry,  early  marriage  and  rapid  and  healthy 
increase  are  materially  checked,  even  though  actual  pliysical 
want  is  not  produced.  Population  only  springs  lush  and  vigor- 
ous to  the  maximum  of  increase  where  plenty,  and  free  and 
smiling  plenty,  abounds. 

We  are  now  proportionably  as  unarmed  on  sea  and  land  as 
in  1804.  *^  Jefferson's  peace  poli^  "  as  it  was  contemptuously 
styled  by  that  party  who  remained  intellectually  and  politically 
European  colonists — Jefferson's  policy  of  obowino  instead  of 
AKxrasG — prevailed  until  it  became  thoroughly  incorporated  into 
and  the  very  corner-stone  of  our  national  policy.  It  may  be 
properly  called  the  American  system.   And  what  has  been  the 
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result  ?  We  will  not  ask  the  fields  of  Mexico  to  answer.  We 
will  not  ask  the  colonized  and  blossoming  wilderness — the 
farm-homes  within  the  shadows  of  the  Kockjr  Mountains — onr 
banner  floating  on  the  shores  of  the  Padfio — to  make  answer. 
Bat  we  will  ask  anj  occasional  representatiye  and  remnant  of 
the  old  European  colonial  part7,  if  there  is  at  this  day  a  power 
on  earth  that  has  spent  centories  in  arming,  that  we  either  fear, 
or  that  conld  he  induced,  on  any  slight  occasion,  to  provoke  a 
war  with  the  United  States! 

We  resome  onr  historic  narratiYe.  The  gunboat  bill  passed 
Oongress  in  the  session  of  18Mr5.  A  stringent  law  was  enacted 
for  the  apprehension  by  civil  process  (supported  if  necessary  by 
military  force)  of  violators  of  our  neutrality,  on  board  foreign 
armed  vessels.  If  resistance  took  place  and  death  ensued,  it 
was  made  punishable  as  felonious  homicide.  The  President  was 
aathorised  to  permit  or  Interdict  the  entrance  of  foreign  vessels 
into  our  waters,  to  prohibit  supplies  to  them,  and  to  remove  them 
bj  force  if  necessary.  Stringent  enactments  were  made,  at  the 
President's  suggestion,  to  prevent  armed  American  merchant 
ships  from  forcing  a  contrahand  trade,  as  they  were  officially 
charged  with  doing,  in  the  West  Indies.  A  new  territorial  act 
was  passed  for  Orleans,  conforming  its  governnu  nr  ij;(.;ue rally  to 
that  of  Mississippi,  and  })rei)aring  for  its  admission  as  a  State 
when  it  should  contain  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants.  Louisi- 
ana was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  of  the  second 
class.  Michigan  was  detached  from  Indiana  and  also  erected 
into  a  territorial  government  of  the  second  class. 

Tlie  President's  correspondence,  during  the  session,  embraced 
few  topics  of  present  interest.  In  quoting  some  of  his  former 
remarks  about  the  degradation  of  morals  among  mechanical 
operatives,  we  stated  that  he  lived  to  retract  those  oj)inions.  A 
letter  to  Mr.  Lithson,  January  4th,  1805,  contains  that  retraction 
in  the  most  ample  terms.^ 

'We  will  make  room  for  the  ilircctly  pertinent  part  of  tliini  letter,  and  tho  rea-ler  will 
doabtlesa  keep  in  mini!  tliat  it  was  nf)t  written  <liiriii_r  an  i  Um  tinn  cuntt  -t,  Ixit  after  Mi 
•ntlior  had  received  the  la^t  offce  he  wonM  arcept  from  the  hands  of  his  countrymen. 

**  Tour  letter  of  December  ith  (he  wrote  Mr.  Lithsoo]  haa  been  duly  received.  Kr. 
Dnane  informed  me  that  he  meant  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  notes  on  Virginia,  and  I 
had  in  eontt'mplation  some  particular  alterations  which  would  reanire  little  time  tn  make. 
My  occup.itioiis  hy  no  means  permit  me  at  thin  time  to  revise  the  tt  xt,  .»n-i  niak''  tliose 
changes  m  it  which  I  should  now  do.   I  should  in  that  case  certainly  qualify  scvt  ral  ex- 

K CWltoiie  in  the  nineteeath  chapter,  which  have  been  conBtrned  differently  from  what 
ey  were  Intended.  I  bad  nnder  my  eye,  when  writing,  the  manofaotarers  of  the  orrcat 
cWMintiM  oAdooimtrieatMflMtime  presenti  with  whom  the  want  of  food  and  elcuilov 
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Hie  following  letter  to  Oolonel  John  Tajlor  of  Oaroline 
(January  6th)  ehowa  the  finn  determination  of  the  F^reddent  to 
retire  at  the  close  of  his  second  term,  though  the  importunate 
entreaties  of  friends  had  thns  far  prerented  any  public  announce- 
ment of  that  fact 

Mj  opinion  originlty  vat  thftt  the  Prasident  of  the  United  States  should  hare 

been  elected  for  seven  years,  and  foreror  inoHpble  afl<^rwiird9.  I  have  <:tnco  be- 
come sensible  ibat  seven  years  is  too  long  to  be  irremovable,  and  tbat  there  should 
be  a  peaceable  way  of  withdrawing  a  man  in  midway  who  is  doing  wrong.  The 
•enriee  for  eight  yean,  whli  ft  power  to  remoTO  at  the  end  of  tiie  int  ibor,  cooMt 
neariy  to  mj  principle  as  corrected  by  expertonee;  and  it  ia  in  adherence  to  that, 
that  I  determine  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  my  second  terra.  The  danger  is  that 
the  indulironco  and  attuchincntM  of  the  people  will  keep  a  man  in  the  chair  after  ho 
becomes  a  dotard,  that  reelection  through  life  shall  become  habitual,  and  election 
for  lifo  fotlow  ^t.  General  Washington  aet  the  esaaiple  of  volantarj  retirement 
after  eight  jean.  I  ahall  foOoir  it.  And  a  fov  more  preeedenta  wiU  oppoee  the 
obstacle  of  habit  to  any  one  after  awhile  who  shall  endeavor  to  extend  his  terna. 
Perhajw  it  may  beget  a  <!i-!t(wition  to  establish  it  by  an  amendment  of  the  Coni<tita- 
fioti.  I  believe  I  am  doing  rii;ht  therefore  in  pursuing  mv  principle.  I  had  deter- 
mined to  declare  my  intention,  but  I  have  consented  to  be  silent  on  the  opinion  of 
fiiend8»  who  tidnk  it  iMat  not  to  pot  n  eontinnanoe  ont  of  mj  power  in  dcianoe  of 
all  droomataooea.  There  is,  however,  bat  one  drenmetanee  which  ooold  engage 
ray  acquiescence  in  another  election  ;  to  wit,  such  a  division  about  a  fuccessor,  at 
might  bring  in  a  monarchist.  But  that  circumstance  U  impossible.  While,  thi^re- 
fore,  I  shall  make  no  formal  declaration  to  the  public  of  my  purpose,  I  have  freely  let 
it  be  understood  in  private  conversation.  In  this  I  am  persuaded  yooraelf  and  my 
friends  generallj  will  approve  of  nj  views.  And  ahould  I,  at  the  end  of  a  aeeond 
term,  carry  into  retirement  all  the  favor  which  the  first  has  aeqidfed,  I  ahall  ML 
the  consolation  of  having  done  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  expect  with  more 
th  in  (  oiin>osnrc  the  termination  of  a  life  no  longer  valuable  to  others  or  of  import* 
ance  to  myself." 

The  President's  second  inauguration  took  place  on  the  4tb  of 

March,  1S05,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

His  speech  on  the  occasion  was  longer  than  his  former  one, 
and  much  less  ornately  written.  He  declared  tliat  "  his  c<»n- 
scionce  told  liini  tliat  he  had,  on  ever}'  occasion,  acted  up  to the 
declaration  of  liis  tirst  inaugunil  address,  "according  to  its  obvious 
import  and  to  the  understanding  of  every  candid  mind."  Allud- 

necessary  to  sustain  life,  hn«i  hei^otten  a  depravity  of  morale,  a  dependence  and  corrap- 
tion,  which  rentier-*  tli«'ni  a;i  iiiiiif«iirii>i!i'  uci  i  -i-ioii  to  a  roniitry  wlirwc  moriil-*  ate  >«onn<L 
ify  expressions  looked  forward  to  Xh<;  time  when  our  own  gr^ut  ritic:^  would  get  into  the 
aame  state.  Bat  thej  have  been  quoted  as  meant  for  tho  ]ir*  <iont  time  here.  As  yet 
oar  mannfactarers  are  as  maoh  Ml  their  ease,  as  hidependeat  and  moral,  as  oarMrieoi* 
tural  inhabitants,  and  they  irlll  eonthrae  so  ss  \oug  as  there  are  raeant  lands  for  fhem  to 
rf-iort  to;  bccauHe  whenever  it  ah.ill  fttt''mpted  bv  {]]<•-  nfht^r  ri;\-*o-*  to  fdii'-.'  themte 
miuimam  of  sab^tencSi  they  will  <^uit  their  trades  snd  go  to  laboring  the  earth." 
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ing  to  tlic  fortunate  state  of  oar  foraign  relations,  he  said  :  "  We 
are  firmlj  convinced,  and  we  act  on  that  conTiction,  that  with 
nations  ns  with  individuals,  our  interests  soundly  calculated,  will 
ever  be  found  inseparable  from  onr  moral  duties;  and  history 
bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that  a  just  nation  is  taken  on  its  word, 
when  recourse  is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others." 

After  stating  our  overflowing  inoome,  he,  in  suggesting  what 
applications  might  be  made  of  it,  after  ezUnguiahing  the  public 
debt  and  meeting  all  other  necessary  objects,  mentioned  that  it 
might  be  disposed  of  by  a  just  repartition  among  the  States, 
and  [!)}  ]  a  corresponding  amendment  of  the  Oonstitution,  be 
applied,  in  time  of  peace,  to  rivers,  canals,  roads,  arts,  manufac- 
tures, education,  and  other  objects  within  each  State."  In  time 
of  war,  it  might  be  made  to  meet  all  the  eipenses  of  war,  "  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  rights  of  future  generatious,  by  bnrden- 
bg  them  with  the  debts  of  the  past." 

lu  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  he  said  : 

**  I  know  tint  the  wxivMtioii  of  LodibM  hM  been  ^KMppcowd  of  by  some, 
flom  ft  eaa^  apprehenri  ad  tbftt  Ibo  onkrgaiiMiii  of  our  territory  would  endaofer  iti 

Union.  But  who  c:iti  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  federative  principle  may  operate 
effectively  ?  The  l  u  L.t  i  our  aasoeiiition,  the  less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local  pasL«ions  ; 
and,  iu  any  vicH',  it»  it  not  better  that  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  {should  be 
settled  by  our  own  brethren  and  children,  than  by  atrangers  of  another  family  ? 
WUh  whleb  eliaO  we  be  moet  Bkdy  to  Uto  in  luuraumy  and  friendly  intercovraef 

Two  elanses  in  the  address  pertain  to  the  Indians.  The  first 
exhibits  his  deep  humanity  for  that  unfortunate  race.  The 

second,  while  exposing  some  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of 
their  continuous  decline,  is  evidently  intended  as  a  hit  at  a  class 
of  white  men.   It  is  as  follows : 

**  Bat  the  endearora  to  enUgbten  tbem  on  tbe  Ikte  wUeb  awalta  their  preeeftt 
eonrae  of  life,  to  induce  them  to  excrctae  their  reason,  follow  Its  dictates,  and  obaoge 
their  pursuits  witli  ilic  change  of  circumstances,  have  powerful  obstacles  to  oncoun* 
ter ;  they  are  combated  by  the  hubitg  of  thoir  bodies,  prpjudiop  of  their  mind?, 
ignorance,  pride,  and  the  influence  of  interested  and  crafty  individuals  among  them, 
wbo  feel  themaelTee  eomething  in  the  preeent  order  of  things,  and  fear  to  become 
nothing  in  any  other.  Tbeae  penona  inenlcate  a  eaneUmoidoae  reverence  for  tbe 
cnstoms  of  tlidr  ancestors ;  that  whateoeTor  they  did,  must  be  done  through  all 
time  ;  that  reason  is  a  false  puide,  and  to  advance  under  its  counsol,  in  their  physi- 
cal, moral,  or  political  condition,  is  perilous  innovation  ;  that  their  duty  in  to  remain 
as  their  Creator  made  them,  ignorance  being  safety,  and  knowledge  full  of  danger ; 
bi  abort,  mj  frienda,  among  tbem  it  eeen  tbe  eetioa  and  oonnteraetbm  of  good  eenee 
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and  bigotry ;  they,  too,  baT»  their  mnti-pkilo9opher$^*  who  find  Ml  fnteroat  in  keep* 

ing  thingfl  in  their  present  state,  who  dread  reformation,  and  exert  all  their  faculties 
to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  habit  over  the  dutj  of  imprOTing  oar  reason,  and 
obeying  its  mandates." 

He  stated  that  the  artillery  of  the  preae  had  been  levelled 
agauiBt"  the  Administration,  charged  witli  whatever  its  lioen- 
tioasnen  could  devise  or  dare."  These  abuses  might  have  been 
corrected  and  punished  under  State  laws.  Bat  he  considered 
it  important  to  know  whether  freedom  of  disenssion,  nnuded 
by  power,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation  and  protection 
of  truth — ^whether  a  Gk>vemment  conducting  itself  in  the  true 
spirit  of  its  Oonstittttion,  with  seal  and  purity,  and  doing  no  act 
which  it  would  be  unwilling  the  whole  world  should  witness, 
can  be  written  down  by  falsehood  and  defamation."  The  expe- 
riment, he  said,  had  been  tried :  the  verdict  of  the  people 
"had  been  honorable  to  those  who  served  them,  and  consolatory 
to  the  friend  of  man,  who  believed  he  might  be  intrusted  with 
his  own  atiairs.'* 

He  contemplated  "the  union  of  sentiment  now  manifested 
so  generally,  as  auguring  harmony  and  ha])pines9  to  our  future 
course  correct  principles  were  extending ;  a  kindly  and  pa- 
tient toleration  should  be  sliown  to  the  dissentients. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph : 

**I  thall  now  enter  on  the  dntiea  to  wUoh  my  ftUow  dtisens  havo  again  called 
ine»  and  ehall  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  those  prindplee  which  thej  IwTe  approved.  I 

fear  not  that  any  motives  of  interest  may  lead  me  astray ;  I  am  sensible  of  no  ptt* 
sion  which  could  seduce  me  knowinfrly  from  the  path  of  justice  ;  but  the  wcaknen 
of  human  nature,  and  the  limits  of  my  own  understanding,  will  produce  errors  of 
judgment  sometimes  injuriona  to  your  iutereeta.  I  shall  need,  therefore,  all  the  in- 
dulgence I  l»Te  heretofore  experienced— the  want  of  it  will  certainly  not,  leann 
with  increasing  ycnrs.  I  ahall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that  Being  in  whose  hands  «• 
arp,  mIio  In!  nnr  forefather!',  as  Tsrnol  of  oM,  from  thoir  native  land,  and  planted 
them  in  a  country  Mowing  with  all  the  necessarlog  ami  (.oinforts  of  life  ;  who  has 
uovered  O'lr  iufauuy  with  his  providence,  and  our  riper  years  with  his  wisdom  and 
power ;  and  to  whooe  goodncM  I  aak  joa  to  join  with  me  In  supplicationa,  that  he 
win  80  enlighten  the  minds  of  yoor  serrants,  gnlde  their  councils,  and  |MOsper  their 
neasnrM,  that  whatsoever  they  do,  shall  result  in  your  good,  and  shaU  MCOrs  tQ 
yon  the  peace,  friendship,  and  approbaticm  of  all  nations." 

Some  changes  in  the  Cabinet  took  ])lacc  at  the  j)eriod  of  the 
Predideui's  entrance  ou  his  second  term.   Mr.  Lincoln,  the  At- 
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tomey-General,  resigned,  and  on  the  second  of  ^luicli,  Robert 
Smith,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Jacob  Crowninshicld,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  same  day  ap> 
pointed  to  the  iNavy  department  But  Mr.  Growninshield,  very 
extensively  engaged  in  comnoerce,  could  not  accept  the  office. 
Smith  returned  to  his  former  place,  and  John  Breckenridge,  of 
Kentucky,  was  appointed  Attorney-General  on  the  2dd  of  the. 
enaning  December. 

The  nnion  of  sentiment"  spoken  of  in  the  President's  inau- 
gural address,  though  it  did  not  soon  diminish  in  regard  to  na- 
tional affairs,  was  broken  in  upon  by  severe  local  schisms  in 
several  of  the  States.  There  were  not  enough  Federalists  left  in 
some  of  them  to  form  the  outside  pressure  necessary  to  keep  the 
Bepnblicans  together ;  and,  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases, 
personal  ambition  and  personal  preferences  and  dislikes  led  to 
speedy  disruptions.  The  Burr  faction  in  New  York,  consisting 
of  a  few  Democrats  aided  by  the  main  body  of  the  Federalists, 
was  scarcely  swept  away,  before  a  division  took  place  between 
the  Clintons  and  Livingstons,  and  raged  with  prescriptive  fury. 
In  Pennsylvania,  a  bitter  feud  sprung  up  between  the  ultra 
Democrats,  who  desired  to  introduce  more  radical  features  into 
the  State  Constitution  (such  as  a  limitation  of  the  term  of  judges, 
the  annual  election  of  senators,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Execu- 
itve  patronage),  and  the  more  conservative  branch,  who  opposed 
these  innovatioiiB.  The  former  took  the  name  of  tlie  "  Friends  or 
the  People,"  the  latter  of  "  Constitutionalists."  McKean  having 
vetoed  some  legislative  measures  of  the  "Friends  of  the  People," 
that  party  denounced  him,  and  nominated  Simon  Snyder  for 
Governor.  McKean  was  supported  by  the  "  Constitutionalists" 
and  Federalists  at  the  fall  election,  and  was  elected  by  a 
considerable  majority.  The  Aurora  took  part,  with  its  usual 
vehemence,  with  the  radicals.  Leib  supported  the  same  side  ; 
and  Tlioinas  Paine — now  settled  down  on  a  farm  given  him  by 
the  State  of  New  York — wrote  articles  in  its  favor.  Dallas  and 
Logan  sided  with  McKean.  Some  dithculties  had  also  broken 
out  among  the  Kentucky  Bepublicans — ^which  it  is  not  impor- 
tant here  to  describe. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Logan,  May  11th,  the  President,  without 
favoring  either  of  the  Pennsylvania  factions,  lamented  the 
division,  declaring  that   the  minority,  whichever  section  sliould 
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be  the  minority,  would  end  in  a  coalition  with  tlie  Fedeialists, 
and  some  compromise  of  priaciple ;  because  these  would  not  sell 
their  aid  for  nothing." 

The  collectiou  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  to  his  daughters, 
in  our  possession,  mostly  closed  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eppes. 
From  that  period  we  have  scattering  family  letters  addressed  to 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  £ppe8|  and  after  some  period,  to  several  of 
his  grandchildren. 


To  Jon  W.  Brm,  Bmaefoii. 

Wmaww,  Mav  ITM,  IMBL 

DlUK  Sir: 

Xot  understanding  the  convpyancc  to  you  by  post  beyond  Ricliinond,  I  •• 
thought  it  safest  to  remit  the  100  D.  for  you  to  Gibson  &  Jefl'erson,  iiubject  to  jotir 
order,  which  ia  done  this  day.  I  was  never  better  pleased  with  a  riding-horM  than 
with  Jacobin.  Il  is  now  retUy  a  lozorj  to  mo  to  ride.  The  eariy  prevalence  of 
ricknes.s  for  this  eea£on  will  pvoboblj  driTe  us  hence  earlier  than  u^ual,  perhaps  by 
the  middle  of  July.  I  shall  proceed  almost  directly  to  Bedford,  and  will  there  take 
to  my  asr^ist.im  o  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Clark,  and  lay  off  at  the  east  end  of  the  tmot 
much  as  <ihall,  taking  quality  and  quantity  into  consideration,  be  equal  to  the  ave> 
rage  valiw  of  1000  acioe  of  the  whole  tract  generally.  The  tendereit  oonddera^one 
ensure  a  eonsoientioiis  perfonnanoc  of  this  duty,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  Jadg> 
meat  of  those  who,  knowing  the  tract  well,  will  have  no  motive  but  to  do  what  is 
right.  I  shall  hope  on  my  return  from  Bedford  to  find  you  at  Monticello  with  the 
beloved  children,  objects  of  my  tonderest  solicitudes.  I  shall  not  be  without  a  hope 
of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppea  also  at  Monticello.  Though  I  cannot  now  repay  their 
visits,  if  they  will  trnst  me  four  years  I  will  overgo  the  measure.  Ton  wiH  see  In 
tlic  papers  an  extra  letter  of  S31iot*s  of  extraordinary  sqtect.  It  contains  some 
absolute  untruths,  but  what  is  mo!>t  remarkable  is,  that  expression"  are  m  put  to- 
gether as  to  be  literally  true  when  strictly  considered  and  analyzed,  and  yei  to  , nn- 
vcy  to  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  one  hundred  the  most  absolute  and  umchievuii? 
frlsehoods.  It  Is  a  most  iuidioos  attempt  to  cover  his  own  opbions  and  pasdioiw 
under  the  mantle  of  the  Bxecatlve,  and  to  fin  with  inqnietade  the  Sepablieans  who 
have  not  the  means  of  good  information.  Pressnt  me  to  lir.  and  lAtt.  Bppes  snd 
iunlly,  and  accept  my  affootionate  salntaUons. 

Th.  Jcrrusox. 
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n»  THpoHtaa  Wftr—PmMe&t  tnmgtbtm  VMItranaMUi  Fteet— Tripoli  bonbsrded— 

Cfttastrophe  of  the  Ketch  Intrepid— Preble  retomt  BoiM  and  sacceeded  Ity  Barron 
— Preble'n  Opinion  of  Gunboata — Force  left  in  Merliterranean— Eaton's  romantir  Expe- 
dition— Advauces  acroH  the  Ljbion  Desert  and  captures  Derne — Barron  reftues  llein- 
fotnunuaU  to  attaek  THpoH— Pnpilety  of  hta  B«Aim1  oouldmd— Bamm  raeoMded 
by  Rogera — Lear's  Treaty  with  Tripoli — Criticissms  on  that  Treaty— The  Charge  that 
Uamet  Caramalli  waa  dishonorably  abandoned^Eaton'a  Testimony— Barron'a  Instrnc- 
tions — Hamet's  own  Testimony— UnlHendly  Bdations  with  Spain— Napoleon  count«« 
MOMS  Spain— The  President's  Manner  of  meetiiig  tiM  bsolcnce  of  FraMih  Urfiteru. 

Conpiflers  a  conditional  Alliance  with  England  nerefifary— Tlic  Battle  of  Trafalpar  

it  make*  Napoleon  our  Friend  and  England  oar  Enemy— Meeting  of  Ninth  C  on^ress 
— ITew  Maniben— Preddent'a  XMaafa— Confidential  Vessage  on  Spanish  Afl'aira-. 
Beport  of  Committee— Two  Millions  appropriated  to  purchase  Florida^) — John  Ran- 
dolph's defection— His  Character  and  Career — Jefferson's  Estimation  of  him — Special 
Message  on  English  Aggressions— Varioos  Propositions  and  Debate  thereon  in  the 
Home— Totea  on  Chrefg'a  and  81oano*a  Beaolotiona— Hie  Adminbtratf on  Plaii>-liiter> 
eoorse  prohibited  with  St.  Domingo — Appropriations — Comberland  Road  Bill  j)a-».«4e(l 
—Its  Hiatory— Coast  Survey  originated— Me«literranean  Fund— Bills  which  failed— A 
Political  Ordeal  passed  by  the  Administration— <juarrel  between  John  and  Thomas 
Muni  Bandc^b— Oarlaad'a  BtatemeniB  ooiTaotad->IOnnda'a  EzpedMoo  aaflo  from 
How  York — Smith  and  Ogden  prosecuted  for  Breach  of  Neutrality  Laws— Their  impv* 
dent  Memorial  to  Congress— Quincj's  Charge  and  Retraction— Votes  of  the  Ihnmti  on 
the  Memorial — The  Finale  of  Miranda's  Expedition— President's  CorresponUeuce  with 
Ika  Etaperor  Alexander— An  International  Policy  inangurated—Letter  to  Monroo  on 
Death  of  Pitt — Outrage  of  the  I>eander — Hopes  rai^e<l  by  the  Accession  of  Fox  to 
Bhtiah  Miaistr; — Domestic  Political  Triompha— Randolph's  Newspaper  Attack  on 
Adndalatratioii— Sorwell'a  Reply— Projects  <^Barr  In  1805— Hh  first  Western  Journey 
—At  Blcnniirliaitt'n  Island,  Nashville,  New  Orleans,  etc.— Return— Attempts  to 
engage  Eaton,  Trozton,  etc.,  in  his  Schemes — His  Disclosures  to  Eaton— Ilin  Plans, 
how  fostered — HIa  second  Trip  West— His  Bastrop  or  Washita  Purchase— His  and 
THrninnTtiammft  Preparatlona— Howapapera  vrginf  %  Beparatlon  of  die  Atlantie  and 
Western  States — ^Wilkinson's  and  Burr's  Correspondeneo— Burr  pends  Swartwont  to 
Wilkinson — Burr's  and  Dayton'ji  I^ettera  in  Cipher— Wilkinson's  Proceedings  thereon 
—Declares  New  Orleans  under  Martial  Law — Sends  Bollman  and  Swartwout  Prisoners, 
to  WaaUngtoB— The  Praaldont'a  oaittiiot  bttanatfona  of  the  Conaplne7->Hla  pro 
ceedings  thereon — Darieas's  Measures  a;rainst  Burr  in  Kentuckj* — How  thwarted—. 
Henry  Clay's  Agency  in  the  Aflhir — Further  History  of  ttie  Conspiracy — Broken  up— 
Burr's  flight— Arrested  and  aent  to  Bichinond  for  THal— PrMident'a  Correipondenco 
tboAfldr. 


On  the  29th  of  March  (1805),  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Tyler  of 
Yirgiiiia,  the  President  thus  alladed  to  the  TripoUtan  war: 
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"Our  intention  in  sondlDg  Morris  with  a  respectable  force,  was  to  try  wbatlMr 
peace  conM  he  forced  hy  a  coercive  enterprise  on  their  town.  His  inexecution  of 
orders  baillcd  that  otTort.  Havinc;  hroke  him,  we  try  the  game  experiment  under  a 
better  comiuander.  If  in  the  course  of  tlie  summer  they  cannot  produce  peace, 
we  tball  recti!  onr  force,  except  one  frigate  end  two  raiell  Teesela,  which  wiU  keep 
op  e  perpetual  hlockede.  Such  a  blockade  will  cost  us  no  more  then  a  sute  of 
peace,  and  will  save  iia  from  increafMnl  trihntes,  and  the  disgrace  attached  to  them. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  the  example  we  have  set  besrins  already  to  work  on  the 
dispositions  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  emancipate  themselves  from  that  degrading 
joke.  SiouU  we  prodnea  eneli  a  itfohitloB  dm,  we  dnil  be  emplj  lewnrded  for 
whet  we  have  done*** 

Early  m  1804,  before  information  of  Commodore  Preble's 
energetic  proceediDgs  had  reaebed  the  United  States,  and  when 
it  was  strongly  Bospected  that  Morocco  was  pre]>aring  to  join 
Tripoli,  the  President  had  strengthened  our  naval  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  sending  out  the  following  frigates:  Presi- 
dent, 4-1-;  Congress!,  3^  ;  Constellation,  38  ;  and  Essex,  32.  There 
being  but  three  captains  in  the  navy  junior  to  Preble  (and  one 
of  these,  Bainbridge,  being  a  |>riBoncr  to  the  Tripolitans)  it  was 
necessary  to  send  out  officers  who  were  his  seniors  in  rank. 
Decatur  was  proniottMl  to  a  captaincy  for  his  conduct  at  Tripoli, 
and  the  ranks  of  masters  and  commanders,  dropped  at  the 
reduction  of  ISOl,  were  revived. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  new  squadron,  Preble  had  made 
various  ca])tures.  On  the  3d  of  August  (1804)  he  bombarded 
Tripf>li,  and  several  of  the  enemy's  strong  gunboats,  lying 
in  the  harbor,  were  carried  by  boarding  against  tremendous 
odds.  The  Jului  Adams,  32,  soon  after  arrived  from  home, 
auDOuncing  the  approach  of  the  additional  fleet ;  but  their 
coming  being  delayed,  I*rel)]e  again  bombarded  the  enemy's 
capital  on  the  ^th  and  29th,  the  last  time  with  serious 
effect.  A  aharp  engagement  alao  took  place  on  the  dd  of 
September. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  a  raoBt  tragical  event 
occurred.  The  ketch  Intrepid,  which  had  been  used  by  Decatnr 
in  the  destrnction  of  the  Philadelphia^  having  been  fitted  as  a 
floating  mine,  with  a  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  her 
magaaine,  and  her  deck  loaded  with  shot,  sbella  and  kentledge^ 
was  sent  into  the  harbor  at  night  to  be  exploded  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  emisers.  Captain  Somers  and  Lieutenant  "Wads- 
worth,  selected  fh>m  a  list  of  volunteers,  were  the  only  officers 
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(except  yoting  Israel,  who,  having  been  refused  permlfiaion, 
sprung  on  board  at  the  last  moment)  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
desperate  service  ;  and  they  had  a  volunteer  crew  as  determined 
as  themselves.  It  was  said  tliat  Preble  felt  unutterable  anxiety 
as  the  ''Infernal'*  and  the  acconipanying  boats,  which  were  to 
lie  at  the  harbor's  mouth,  to  aid  in  bringing  o&  her  crew,  j  ut  off 
into  the  dense  haze  of  a  summer  night,  through  which  the  8tai*8 
Were  dimlv  discernible.  Several  Moorish  s'niil)oat.s  lav  near  the 
harbor's  mouth  ;  the  vessel  was  filled  with  combustibles  which 
a  spark  would  ignite;  and  a  shot  from  a  boat  or  the  batteries 
was  liable  to  explode  her  with  the  suddenness  of  a  bomb.  But 
above  all,  whispere  had  st»)len  through  the  squadron  that  the 
crew  had  generally  declared  they  would  neither  retreat  uutil 
their  object  was  accompli>hed  nor  be  taken  alive. 

In  trying  a  port-fire  in  the  cabin  of  the  Constitution  a  day 
or  two  before  the  ketch  was  ready  to  proceed,  Commodore  Pre- 
ble had  remarked  that  he  thought  it  bamed  a  few  seconds  too 
loDg,  and  that  an  enemy  might  possibly  reach  the  yesscl  and 
extingnish  it  before  the  train  was  fired.  "  1  ask  for  no  port-fire 
at  all,"  was  Captain  Somers's  ominous  reply.  Hie  deeds  of 
Decatur  and  others  had  begotten  among  our  young  officers  in 
the  Mediterranean  a  spirit  of  gallantry  too  wild  and  daring  for 
the  dictates  of  sober  reason,  if  not  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
eeryice  itself. 

When  last  seen  by  the  straining  eyes  of  those  left  behind, 
the  Intrepid  was  moving  slowly  (she  was  a  doll  sailer)  bnt 
steadily  into  the  gloom,  and  her  shadowy  outline  was  discovered 
within  a  mnsket^hot  of  the  mole,  standing  directly  for  the  bar* 
bor.  After  a  few  moments  of  breathless  anxiety,  the  silence  was 
suddenly  broken  by  the  opening  roar  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
a  storm  of  shot  lashed  the  passages  of  the  bay.  Presently,  a 
glare  of  lurid  light  shot  to  the  heavens,  followed  by  an  explosion 
which  shook  sea  and  land.  This  was  the  last  ever  certainly 
known  of  the  fate  of  the  fire-ship  or  any  of  its  crew.  Mangled 
forms  were  afterwards  found  among  the  rocks  of  the  harbor, 
but  do  blackened  and  mutilated,  so 

**  SeotdMd  Mid  thrivvllM  to  a  apan,** 

that  none  could  discern  whether  they  were  the  corpses  of 
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Christians  or  Moors.  Certain  circumstances  led  the  officen  of 
tlie  American  fleet  to  conjecture  that  the  Intrepid  was  prema- 
turely discovered  and  boarded  by  the  enemy — ^perhaps  from  the 
gan boats  lying  near  the  harbor's  month — and  that  Sotners  fired 
the  train,  and  sent  all  to  destruction  together.*  But  the  mystery 
never  has  been  in  the  least  cleared  up,  and  now  never  can  be 
nntil  that  day  when  all  mysteries  shall  be  cleared  np. 

The  season  and  the  condition  of  the  American  sqaadron 
made  it  necessary  to  suspend  active  operations;  and  leaving  a 
snfficient  detadiment  to  enforce  the  blockade,  Commodore  Pre- 
ble sailed  tor  Syracuse  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  On  the  lOtb  of 
September,  the  President — ^the  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Barron, 
thenceforth  the  senior  captain  in  command — and  the  Constellation 
arrived.  Preble  retamed  home  in  the  John  Adams  to  receive 
the  hearty  applause  of  the  Gk>vemment  and  people  of  his  coun- 
try. Congress  voted  him  thanks  and  a  gold  medaL 

We  will  here  take  occasion  to  remark  that  one  of  the  recom* 
mendations  of  this  fine  officer  to  his  Government,  as  the  result 
of  his  Mediterranean  experience,  was  to  provide  bomb-ketches 
and  gunboats  for  the  assault  of  such  places  as  Tripoli.  He  had 
not  discovered,  like  a  good  many  landsmen  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, that  this  economical  species  of  marine  force  was  wholly 
inefficient.  His  fierce  eombatg  witli  the  gunboats  which 
defended  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  had  impressed  a  very  ditiereut 
c«>nviction  on  his  mind. 

The  force  left  in  the  Mediterranean  under  the  ordere  of 
liurrun  consit^ted  of  the  President,  44 ;  Constitution,  44 ;  Con- 
gress, 38;  ConsteUation,  38;  Essex,  32;  Siren,  16;  Argus,  16; 
V^ixen,  12  ;  Enterprise,  12  ;  Nautihis,  12.  The  John  Adams,  2S, 
and  Hornet,  I'i,  were  afterwards  added  to  the  squadron  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  couhl  be  prepared,  two  bomb-ketches,  the  Vengeance 
and  Spitfire,  and  ten  gunboats  (seven  of  two  guns  and  three  of 
one  gini)  were  sent  out.  This  did  not  look  very  much  like  u 
disposition  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  leave  the  national 
vessels  "  rotting  out  of  comnn'ssion,"  when  there  was  an  occasion 
for  their  services.  It  did  not  look  much  like  meeting  actual 
enemies  with  "moral  philosophy  and  commercial  restrictionsi 
with  dry-docks  and  gunboats,  with  non-interconi«e  and  embar> 

1  Thb  was  Commodore  Preble's  impression ;  but  Mr.  Cooper  takes  a  different  view 
of  tba  DTobabDitiefl. 
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goes,  till  the  American  nation  were  told  tliat  they  could  not  be 
kicked  into  a  war."' 

The  spring  of  1805  opened  with  an  adventure  in  onr  Bar- 
bary  war  borderin;;  on  the  romantic.  Tlie  reifrninj;  hashaw  of 
Tnpoli,  Jnssnf  CaramalH,  was  a  usurper,  haviiio:  driven  his  older 
brother,  Ilamct,  from  the  throne.  The  latter  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt.  It  had  been  suggested  to  the 
American  officers  that  the  name  and  services  of  the  exiled 
prince  might  be  adyautageouslj  used  in  this  war.  Captain 
Eaton,  our  consul  at  Taxus,  formed  a  project  of  this  kind,  and 
returned  home  to  obtain  permission  to  cany  it  into  execntion. 
He  Bo  far  obtained  this,  that  Commodore  Barron  was  instructed 
to  aid  the  execution  of  his  plans  to  such  extent  as  he  should 
deem  prudent  The  commodore  sent  Eaton  to  Alexandria  in 
the  Argus.  He  arrived  late  in  November  (1804),  and  proceeded 
to  Cairo,  wliere  he  was  received  favorably  by  the  Viceroy  of 
£gjpt,  and  Hamet  Caramalli  entered  at  once  into  his  views. 

They  assembled  a  force  of  about  five  hundred  men,  com- 
posed, it  was  said,  of  twelve  different  nations,  and  then  ad- 
vanced across  the  Lybian  Desert  in  the  diraction  of  Deme. 
The  distance,  six  hundred  miles,  was  accomplished  in  fiitydays, 
and  on  the  26th  of  April  (1805)  they  encamped  in  the  rear  of 
that  town,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Tripolitan  provinces.  The 
ci^  contained  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was 
d^ended  by  some  military  works  and  a  garrison.  The  Argus, 
Captain  Hull,  the  Hornet,  Lieutenant-Commandant  Evans,  and 
the  Kantilns,  Lieutenant-Commandant  Dent,  which  had  been  on 
the  look-out  for  Eaton  and  his  forces,  amved  at  the  same  time 
before  the  town.  Some  marines,  and  arms  for  Eaton's  troops, 
(now  swelled  to  a  considerable  body  by  the  accession  of  Arabs) 
were  landed ;  and  on  the  27th  of  April,  this  motley  force  rushed 
to  the  assault,  the  vessels  firing  on  the  batteries  of  the  town  at 
such  short  range  that  the  Hornet  was  anchored  W'ithin  pistol- 
shot  of  one  of  the  latter.  The  defence  was  spirited,  but  the 
city  was  captured  in  less  than  two  hours.   An  army  sent  by 

>  Tbifl  Bentenoe  !■  from  Jolm  Qoincj  Adams's  enlogy  on  ICadison,  1836.  The  remark, 
jndcffl.  was  intended  to  specially  apply  to  a  later  neriod  and  state  of  thin^js ;  Imt  he 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  kinds  of  preparation  lie  names  were  the  only  oih-h  Mr. 
Mknon  ever  approved  of  or  made  for  war.  And  we  think,  while  indalging  in  this 
■  tlntai  of  remark,  ha  fonot  to  make  any  reference  to  the  Tripolitan  war.  We  may 
km  OMMkm  iMffMAw  w  cftD  •MottMi  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adanrt  oooMiteDcj  on  thu 
millet. 
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Jussuf  was  defeated  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  more  effectually  so 
on  the  10th  of  June. 

Eaton's  hopes  now  soared  high  that  with  proper  supplie-  and 
reinforcements  from  Coniniodore  Barron,  Tripoli  itself  would 
Boon  be  at  Iiis  feet.  To  liis  applications,  however,  the  coninio- 
dore  made  answer,  that  liamet  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
second  province  of  the  regency,  and  that  if  he  had  the  intiuence 
to  which  lie  laid  claim,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  effect  his  pnr}»ose 
by  the  ordinary  cooperation  of  the  fleet.  Barron  (wasted  to  great 
debility  by  illness)  possibly  had  not  too  much  conlidence  in  the 
discretion  of  Eaton,  and  none  whatever  in  that  of  Hamet  Cara- 
roalli,  who,  he  wrote  Colonel  Lear,  had  neither  energy,  military 
talents,  nor  resources  of  any  kind.  He  believed  that  a  powerful 
impression  had  been  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  reigning 
bashaw,  and  that  then  was  the  time  to  treat  favorably  witli  him 
and  recover  Commodore  Bainbridge  and  the  crew  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia* *^from  the  bondage  of  a  bigoted  and  imfeeling 
tyrant" 

The  Danish  consal,  Nissen,  commnnicated  overtures  from 
the  bashaw's  prime  minister — evidently  BOppoeing  that  a 
peace  would  be  desirable,  under  the  circnmstancee,  to  the  United 
States.  Bainbridge  himself  wrote  Barron  from  his  captivity : 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  was  a  person  to  como  here  to  negotiate  before 
an  attack  is  made,  that  peaat  woiild  bo  elfoeted  for  one  hundrad  and  twenty  thoo^ 
iand  doUara,  and  if  the  attack  ahould  not  proTO  varj  eoooeaifal,  it  ia  rtxj  probaUa 

that  such  a  sum  woidd  not  release  \u  from  captivity,  at  least  for  some  time.  Appra> 
hension  is  ofton  worse  thnn  renli/.ation.  I  sincerely  liope  tbat  a  pevwn  wall  cwni^ 
because  I  think  it  the  most  fkTorabie  moment^'* 

Acting  nnder  the  advice  of  Barron,  Colonel  Lear  opened 
a  communication  with  the  bashaw.  Tlte  latter  demanded 
$200,000  dollars  for  peace  and  ransom.  Lear  rejected  the  pro- 
position at  once,  and  proposed  as  his  ultimatum  that  a  mutual 
delivery  of  prisoners  should  take  place,  and  as  the  ba.sliaw  had 
more  than  two  hundred  the  most,  he  offered  to  give  him 
$60,000  for  them,  but  not  a  cent  lor  peace."  These  terms  were 
agreed  npon. 

J>oth  Barron's  and  Lear's  conduct  on  this  occasion  lias  ln-en 
oiteu  criticised.   A  life  of  Eatou  has  appeared,  iu  which  Lear 

>  This  conrieled  of  abovil  fiireo  Inmdred  aND,  ***''«^**^  twmil^tfro  qaavle^dack 
ofieexB.  - 
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16  loaded  with  accusations  for  arresting  by  a  diglionorable  peace 
the  splendid  career  of  the  former  tu  a  great  national  coiH^iiCHt. 
And  when  a  ?on  of  Ilamet  Caramalli  wiis  recently  in  tlie  United 
IStiites,  soliciting  compensation  for  the  injustice  done  to  liis 
father,  several  romantic  tales  on  the  subject  appeared  in  our 
periodical  pnblications. 

Cominodorc  llodgers,  who  succeeded  to  Barron  in  the  com- 
mand before  the  treaty  was  concluded/  and  who  certainly  wius 
never  accused  of  preferring  other  arguments  where  powder  and 
ball  were  the  best  ones,  decidedly  approved  of  his  predecessor's 
measures  and  of  the  treaty.  He  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  that  eflect  (June  8th)  and  then  sailed  to  Tunis,  and 
under  the  muzzles  of  his  cannon,  dictated  a  peace  to  its  Hey. 

Eaton's  light-armed  force  had  done  well  against  a  town 
whose  principal  batteries  could  be  engaged  on  equal  terms  by 
two  or  three  little  vessels  close  in  npon  land.  Tripoli  was  quite 
another  afiair.  It  had  more  than  once  repulsed, our  entire 
squadron.  It  had  a  wall  and  strong  landward  defences,  against 
which  a  riffraff  of  two  or  three  thousand  Arabs  (about  as  good 
soldiers  as  American  Indians,  and  indeed  very  similar  ones) 
conld  effect  no  more  tlum  a  swarm  of  hornets.  It  would  not 
have  been  in  the  power  of  a  much  better  trained  and  more  sys- 
tematic soldier  than  Eaton  to  suddenly  convert  snob  materials 
into  proper  ones  for  conducting  siege-trains  and  regular  ap- 
proadies.  A  perusal  of  not  only  the  earlier  bnt  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Barbary  States  will  serve  to  dispel  many  fanciful 
impressions  on  this  subject  It  is  probable  that  if  we  had 
attempted  dynasty-founding  and  protectorates  in  Africa,  we 
should  bave  been  compelled  to  engage  in  a  land  war  with 
all  the  Barbary  States.  The  degree  of  material  necessary  for 
Stt6h  an  enterprise  has  since  Ijeen  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  French  in  Algeria. 

Bat  what  would  have  been  the  special  objects  (so  long  as  we 
attained  the  general  ones  of  the  war)  of  capturing  Tripoli  I  The 
ones  alleged  are  that  we  should  have  thus  avoided  the  degra- 
dation of  paying  $C0,000,  and  that  we  should  have  discharged 
an  obligation  to  Ilamet. 

It  was  not  a  very  sore  disgrace  for  a  transatlantic  power  to 

>  Barron  reaigued  uo  account  of  III  kealtb,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rodgers,  May  22d. 
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pr.y  that  sum  for  the  greater  nnmber  of  prisoners,  when  the  oldest 
and  strongest  nations  of  Europe  continued  not  only  to  pay  ransom 
for  prisoners,  but  large  sums  avowedly  for  peace.  AVhen  all  the 
ends  of  equity  and  convenience  arc  answered,  the  point  of 
ceremonial  honor  does  not  rise  verj  high  in  treating  with 
barbarians. 

But  the  other  question,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  an  important 
one.  If  we  lured  Ilamet  Caramalli  from  a  distant  retreat — if  we 
took  his  contribution  to  our  force,  though  it  should  amount  to  no 
more  than  live  hunirrv  Arabs,  whose  services  were  not  worth  their 
rations — and  if  we  stipulated,  in  consideration  of  liis  force,  his 
name,  or  on  any  other  ground,  to  do  our  best  betV»re  concluding 
any  peace  to  place  him  on  the  throne  which  perhaps  father 
usurped — then  Lear,  and  Barron,  and  Rogere  voluntarily  tarnished 
the  good  faith  of  their  country.  Tliey  could  not  preterfd  they  had 
made  all  reasonable  effort  to  redeem  such  a  stipulation  till  at  least 
a  bloody  assault  by  sea  and  land  on  Tripoli  had  left  them  victors, 
or  sent  them  (as  it  probably  would)  shattered  and  broken  from 
the  onset.  And,  under  the  same  supposition,  the  President  dis- 
graced himself  bj  approving  of  the  treachery  of  his  instruments; 
the  Senate  disgraced  itself  by  approving  the  treaty;  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (admitting  it  had  some  option  in 
legislating  to  ezecnte  treaties)  disgraced  itself  by  making  any 
provisions  for  its  execution.  MoreoTer,  the  American  Oongreas 
and  people  lately  doubly  disgraced  themselves  (for  now  neither 
poverty  nor  ignorance  of  facts  could  be  properly  pleaded)  by 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  application  of  the  son  of  a  martyr  to 
their  forefathers'  treachexy. 

But  this  entire  hypothesis,  fortunately,  rests  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  tale  writers.  Eaton  was  deeply  chagrined  at  a  result 
which  he  believed  arrested  him  on  the  high  road  to  victory  and 
renown.  But  he  never  was  able  to  show  that  Hamet  had  been, 
to  the  least  degree,  deceived  by  our  Government  He  wrote  Com- 
modore Bodgers  (June  80th)  that our  peace  with  Tripoli  was 
certainly  more  favorable,  and,  considered  separately,  more  honor- 
able, than  any  peace  obtained  by  any  Christian  nation  with  a 
Barbary  regency,  at  any  period  within  a  hundred  years." 

In  fact,  Eaton  was  never  vested  with  power  to  pledge  our 
Government,  if  sucli  had  been  his  own  wish,  to  an  agreement 
to  eti'ect  the  restoration  of  Hamet.   Barron,  iu  supreme  com- 
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nuuid,  expressly  in^^tructcd  him  to  make  no  suck  DtipulatioDS. 
He  wrote  to  him  Maroh  22d,  1805 : 

"I  fi-ol  it  my  duty  to  state  explicitly  that  I  must  withhold  my  sanction  to  any 
eoovention  or  agreciucnt  committing  the  United  States,  or  tending  to  impress  on 
Hamet  Biishaw  [Uamet  Oummdli]  a  oooTietioii  that  w«  bave  bound  ourseWea  to 
place  him  iqpoii  the  throne.  The  oonaeqaeBeei  hivolved  b  moll  an  engagement 

cannot  bnt  strike  yon  forcibly,  and  a  general  view  of  our  situation,  in  relsttion  to 
the  ret/zniii!?  hashaw  and  OUT  Unfortunate  countrymcn  in  Tripoli,  will  be  sufficient  to 
marlc  ita  inexpediency.*' 

In  Eaton's  reply  (May  30),  he  urged  that  it  would  be  impoli- 
tic and  unjust  to  make  peace  without  restoring  Hamet,  but  lie 
did  not  hint  that  he  had  entered  into  a  ttipulation  to  do  so.  He 

admitted  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  without  more 
"military  talent  and  firmness"  than  was  possessed  by  that 
prince  and  his  fullowers.  He  described  the  latter  as  rather  a 
rabble  than  an  army."  His  "  convention  "  with  Hamet  stipu 
lated  that  the  United  States  "  should  use  their  utmost  exertions  " 
for  the  restorati«>ii  of  the  latter,  "so  far  as  comported  with  their 
own  honor  and  interest,"  and  this  convention  was  to  be  Mibmii- 
ted  to  the  President  for  ratification.  After  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  with  Jussiif,  Hamet  wrote  to  General  Katou 
(June  29th,  1805) : 

• 

**Oii  returning  to  your  happy  country,  to  wMeh  I  wUi  you  a  fafe  paiiage,  I 
requeat  yon  will  ezpceM  to  your  aovereign  my  cordial  tliaiiki  for  hia  manifertatlont 

of  fricndsliip  towards  me.  Had  it  been  ordidned  tliat  measures  might  have  been 
carried  forward  to  tho  attainment  of  niy  wishes,  th»'  reatorntion  of  niy  rip^htful  do- 
mains to  mo,  it  would  certainly  have  been  cause  of  eternal  gmtituth',  Bnt,  it  is 
tme,  mj  own  means  were  small.  I  know,  indeed,  that  they  did  not  atiswer  your 
raaaonahle  oxpeetatiotta.  And  tUa,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  is  a  good  reaaon  why  you 
should  not  ehooae  to  peraevere  In  aa  enterpriie  haaardoui  in  ittelf  and  perimpa 
doubtful  in  its  issue.  I  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and  thank  the  king  of  Amerioa» 
and  all  hia  aerranta,  for  their  kind  diapoeltiona  towards  me." 

Two  months  later,  Hamet  claimed  that  the  restoration  of  his 
throne  was  guaranteed  by  the  convention  and  by  tlie  verbal  as- 
Burances  of  Eaton.  The  latter  vaguely  countenanced  his  pre- 
tensions, without,  however,  making  any  direct  admission  in 
regard  to  his  own  alleged  personal  promises,  or  attempting  to 
show  that  he  either  had  the  right  to  make,  or  had  made,  such 
an  official  stipulation.    If  Hamet  was  misled  (wliich  is  very 
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doubtful),  he  owed  it  entirely  to  the  iiuliscretioii  of  Eatou,  who 
equally  exccLHltHl  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  instructii)ns. 

No  foreign  undertaking  of  the  =;ame  magnitude  in  which  the 
United  States  have  ever  been  engaged,  has  been  more  proper, 
more  useful,  more  creditably  conducted,  more  brilliantly  termi- 
nated, more  pregnant  with  direct  and  incidental  advantages  to 
our  country,  than  our  war  with  the  Barbary  States  during  Mr. 
Jefferaon's  Administration.  And  it  was  no  infringement  of  his 
peace  policy.  His  peace  policy  did  not  extend  to  tolerating 
piracy  or  paying  tribute. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  had  roused  the  old  jealousies  of 
Spain  towards  the  United  States.  She  had  made  and  withdrawn 
a  protest  against  the  transfer ;  but  the  arrangement  of  bounda- 
ries stirred  up  new  irritations.  Her  tone  grow  haughtier;  and  on 
the  7th  of  August  (1805)  the  President  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State,  from  Monticello,  that  ^*  from  the  papers  already  receiyed, 
he  Inferred  a  confident  reliance,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  on  the  om- 
nipotence of  Bonaparte,  bnt  a  desire  of  procrasttnataon  till  peace 
in  £arope  should  leave  us  without  an  adly."  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon (he  assumed  the  imperial  title  and  dignity  May  18tb, 
1804),  had,  indeed,  adopted  a  very  dictatorial  tone  towards  ns, 
and  evinced  a  disposition  to  interfere  directly  in  our  disputes 
with  Spain.  Our  contraband  trade  in  the  West  Indies  undoabt- 
edly  irritated  him  to  some  extent,  but  we  had  committed  a 
greater  sin  than  this.  We  had  balked  one  of  his  projects  ;  we 
had  compelled  him  to  do  what  he  did  not  desire  to  do ;  the 
laugh  of  the  world  was  against  him  in  the  affair.  Since  that 
])eriod  his  fortunes  had  been  successful;  crowns  had  rained  on 
his  family.    And  he  now  was  in  close  alliance  with  Spain. 

Tlic  President  had  without  hesitation  resolved  to  repel  Napo- 
leon's dangerous  interference,  and  if  this  course  would  provoke 
war,  to  invito  it  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  European 
peace.  He  wrote  from  home  (August  7th)  proposing  to  the  Ca- 
binet a  provisional  alliance  with  England.  On  receiving  from 
the  Secretarv  of  State  a  letter  of  the  French  minister,  nndertak- 
ing  to  say  how  our  Government  must  treat  General  Moreau,thfa 
an  exile  in  the  United  States,  he  said  he  confessed"  it  exci- 
ted in  him  both  jealousy  and  oti'ence,"  and  he  added : 

"Tiw  ityle  of  that  €k»T»nimeatt  in  the  Sptniah  bvainMR,  was  cakahted  to  exeMo 
Indignation ;  but  it  was  a  case  in  wliieh  tbaft  ndght  liaTe  done  iqjnr/.  Bat  tiie  pie- 
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sent  U  acMe  which  would  jostifj  some  notic  -  in  order  to  let  them  undoniitand  we 
wee  not  of  tfuwe  powert  who  will  reodTO  and  e  xecute  mandatei.  I  think  the  an* 
sw«r  should  show  IndependoiM  m  well  as  ftiendshlp.  I  sm  anxioas  to  reodTo  the 
opmions  of  our  brethren  after  their  review  and  consideration  of  the  Spanijjh  papen. 
I  am  3trongIj  impresjied  with  a  belief  of  hostile  and  tre»cherous  iutoiilions  a^iiinst 
us  on  the  part  of  France,  and  that  wo  ^ihould  lose  no  time  in  Becaring  something 
more  than  a  mutual  friendship  with  England.** 

Two  dajfi  later  (Augnst  27th)  he  made  tfik  fbU  exposition  of 
his  TiewB  to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

.  •  •   **Consldefing  the  charsoter  of  Bonspsrts,  I  tUnk  It  materisl at  oooo  to 

let  hira  sec  that  we  are  not  of  the  powers  who  will  receive  his  orders. 

"  I  think  Tou  have  misooncoived  the  nature  of  the  treaty  I  thoui^lit  wo  sliould 
propose  to  England.  I  have  no  idea  of  cominittinfr  oursflves  immediately  or  inde- 
pendently of  our  further  will  to  the  war.  The  treaty  should  be  provisional  only,  to 
oomo  into  foroo  on  the  sTent  of  onr  bdog  engaged  in  war  with  oither  IVanee  or 
Spain  daring  the  present  war  in  Europe.  In  that  event  wo  should  make  common 
canse,  and  Enc'land  =1ionld  ptipulato  not  to  make  poaoo  without  our  obtaining  the 
objects  for  which  we  go  to  war,  lo  wit  :  the  acknowlcdfrnient  by  Spain  of  the  right- 
ful boundaries  of  Louisiana  (which  we  should  reduce  to  our  minimum  by  a  secret 
article);  nnd  S,  Indemniltcatioo  for  spoUations,  for  which  purpose  we  should  be  sIp 
lowed  to  make  reprisals  on  the  Floridas,  and  rttaha  them  as  an  indemnification.  Onr 
cooperation  in  the  war  (if  weshwdd  actuidly  enter  into  it)  wonld  be  sufficient  con- 
sidoration  for  Great  Britain  to  onfrncro  for  its  object ;  anci  it  boing  cenerally  known 
to  France  and  Spain  that  we  liad  cnt'.'red  into  treaty  wiiii  En;;land,  would  probably 
ensure  us  a  peaceful  aud  iuimodiate  settlement  of  both  points.  But  another  motive, 
mneh  mora  powerfid,  would  IndnUtablj  induce  England  to  go  much  further.  What- 
ever Ol-hnmor  may  at  times  hsTc  been  expressed  against  ns  by  indiridoals  of  that 
country,  the  first  wish  of  every  Englishman's  heart  is  to  sec  us  once  more  fighting 
by  their  sides  against  France;  nor  could  the  king  or  his  ministers  do  an  act  so  i)0- 
pular  as  tu  cuter  into  an  alliance  with  us.  The  nation  would  not  weigh  the  con.-<id- 
eration  by  grains  and  sernples.  They  would  coodder  it  as  the  price  and  pledge  of 
an  indissoluble  friendship.  I  think  It  possible  that  for  such  a  provisional  treaty 
their  general  guarantee  of  □  Louisiana  and  the  Floridss.  At  any  rate,  we  might 
tiy  them.  A  failure  would  not  make  our  situation  worse.  If  such  a  one  could  be 
obtained,  we  raif^ht  await  our  own  convenience  for  calling  up  the  <-asu9  fo-drrin. 
I  think  it  important  that  England  should  receive  an  overture  as  early  as  possible, 

ss  it  might  prevent  her  llsteidng  to  terms  of  peace.** 

The  following,  to  same  (September  16tb),  disclosea  all  that  is 
farther  neceBsary  to  exhibit  the  President's  policy  towards  the 
powers  named : 

The  inclosed  letter  from  General  Armstrong  furnishes  matter  forconaidoration. 
Tou  know  tlie  French  considered  themselves  entitled  to  the  Rio  Ilravo,  and  that 
Lau:^  declared  hi^i  orders  to  be  to  receive  possession  to  that  limit,  but  not  to  Per- 
dido;  and  thni  IVance  hss  to  ns  been  always  lilent  as  to  the  weitem  boundary, 
whOo  she  spoke  deciriTcly  as  to  the  sestcm.  Ton  know  Tnrrcan  agreed  with  nf 
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that  ucithcr  partj  should  strengthen  themselrea  in  the  dUputed  country  during  ne* 
gotiatioQ ;  and  Anngtrong,  who  says  Monroe  coDOon  with  hiin,  if  of  i^nlon,  from 
the  ehsraoter  of  tbe  Emperor,  that  were  we  to  reatrfel  oureelvei  to  taking  the  poale 
00  the  west  aide  of  the  Misnsnppi,  and  threaten  a  cessation  of  interoourse  with 

Spain,  Bniuipflrte  would  interpose  efficiently  to  prevent  the  quarrel  from  going  fur- 
ther. Atlii  to  thpsi*  thinjjg  t)ie  fact  th:it  Spain  has  sent  five  hundred  colonists  to  St. 
Antonio,  and  one  hundred  troopd  to  Nacogdoches,  and  probably  has  tixed  or  pre- 
pared  a  post  at  the  Bay  of  8L  Bernard,  at  HaUgordo.  Supposing,  then,  a  previoaa 
alliance  with  Kngland  to  goard  mi  in  the  worst  event,  I  ihonld  propote  that  Con>> 
greaa  should  pass  acts,  1,  authorizing  the  Executive  to  suspend  intercourse  with 
Sjxiin  at  discretion  ;  2,  to  dislodge  the  new  establishments  of  Spain  l>otwpon  the 
MisnsiSipiH  and  Bravo  ;  and  8,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  examine  and  ascertain  all 
cltinut  for  spoliation  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  fbtnre  indemnUlontioii.  I  eom- 
nit  thcee  ideas  merely  for  ooooideration,  and  that  the  anl^Jeot  may  be  matmred  by 
the  time  of  our  meeting  at  Washington,  where  I  ehaU  be  myaelf  on  the  Sd  of  0^ 
tober.** 

But  new  events  were  euddenly  to  change  the  current  of  our 
foreign  rehitions.  Tiie  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought  October 
2l8t,  1S05.  This  left  Napoleon  in  no  condition  to  dictate  terms 
to  trans-oceanic  powers.  England  had  formed  a  close  alliance 
with  Kuseia,  and  the  "conquest"'  of  Trafalgar  ma<le  her  absolute 
and  undisputed  on  the  eeas.  She  now  less  needed  the  kind  of 
assistance  the  United  States  could  render  lier,  and  liad  no  ap- 
prehension of  any  injury  they  could  inflict  upon  her.  Nor 
could  an  alliance  or  cooperation  of  the  United  States  with 
France  and  Spain  thenceforth  in  the  least  either  endaoger,  or 
hold  in  check,  her  overwhelming  naval  Bupromacj. 

Since  the  peace  of  AmienSi  American  commerce  had  rapidly 
increased.  The  recent  European  war  had  enormoosly  swelled 
our  carrying  trade.  The  last  was  at  the  expense  of  English 
shipping  iutereets.  England,  therefore,  had  two  indacemcnts  to 
fall  on  our  commerce— the  one,  to  gather  the  hanreet  of  pre- 
sent plunder,  the  other  to  destroy  competition  then  and  in 
fntore.  To  seeore  these  objects  was  more  important  to  her  than 
our  friendship  or  our  enmitf^  and  therefore  it  was  nnhesita- 
tingly  determined  upon. 

Henceforth  Spain  was  comparatiYely  powerless  against  the 
United  States ;  Napoleon  could  not  reach  us  with  his  arms ;  and 
England  assumed  the  position  of  our  most  encroaching  and  dread- 
ed enemy.  The  former  posture  of  things  was  exactly  reyersed. 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Great  Britain  had  be> 

t  Lord  Nelson  was  wont  to  thus  term  liis  tu  lem  decistfe  victory  of  tike  Nile. 
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gtm  to  revive  old  preteosioiM — those  ehe  had  set  up  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war — against  neatral  commerce.  A  number  of  our 
vessels  had  been  eondenmed  in  her  Admiralty  courts  on  strained 
constructions  of  maritime  law.  If  we  had  been  compelled  to 
ask  her  alliance  against  Napoleon,  it  may  be  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  then  have  secured  it  without  the  most 
injnrioQS  maritime  concessions. 

Our  commerce  had  sufifered  annoyances,  during  1805,  from 
other  quarters  besides  Eugland.  The  character  and  extent  of 
these  will  be  found  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  the  President's 
message  at  the  meeting  of  Congress.  But  towards  the  close  of 
that  year,  we  had  no  further  serious  maritime  difflcultios  to  ap- 
prehend from  any  power  but  the  haughty  aud  uuw  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  ninth  Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  of  December,  1805. 
In  the  Senate,  Nicholjis  Gihnan  became  the  successor  of  Olcott 
from  New  Hampshire  ;  James  Fenner  of  EUery,  from  Khode 
Island;  Aaron  Kitchell  of  Dayton,  from  New  Jersey;  James 
Turner  of  Franklin,  from  North  Carolina;  Buckner  Thurston  of 
Brown,  and  John  Adair  of  Breckenridge,  from  Kentucky ;  and 
Daniel  Sniitli  of  Cocke,  from  Tennessee.  All  the  new  members 
were  Ilcpublie:iii>,  and  two  of  them,  Gilman  and  Kitcliell,  suc- 
ceeded Federal  incumbents,  so  that  the  latter  party  retained  but 
seven  representatives  in  the  Senate. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  Eepublican  members  of  the  late  Con- 
gress had  been  reelected.  Among  the  new  ones  on  the  same 
side,  were  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  afterwards  Governor  of  New 
York  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ;  George  Clinton, 
Jr.,  a  nephew  of  the  Vice-President ;  and  Gurdon  S.  Mumford, 
all  of  Kew  York.  Tompkins  did  not,  howeyer,  take  his  seat, 
having  been  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
Stale.  Hie  Federalists  had  not  more  than  twenty-five  members, 
and  these  were  mostly  from  Kew  England.  Bat  they  had  suf- 
fynd  material  losses  in  Kew  England— ten  of  the  seventeen 
Massaehnaetts  reprssentativee  now  belonging  to  their  oppo- 
nents. They  had,  however,  again  carried  the  Boston  district, 
and  elected  Josiah  Quincy  as  the  successor  of  Doctor  Enstis. 
Daua,  John  Ootton  Smith,  and  Davenport  appeared  from  Oon- 
necticnt;  and  these,  with  Quincy,  were  the  most  prominent 
FAderaliata  in  the  House. 
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Macon  was  again  elected  speaker,  af^er  a  close  contest,  over 
Varnum.   The  Federalists  supported  John  Cotton  Smith. 

The  President's  Me88a|ge,  after  allading  to  the  recent  ravages 
of  the  jelk>w  fever  in  two  of  our  cities,  and  making  some  sug- 
gestions in  reUtion  to  the  qoarantane  regulations,  proceeded  to 
unfold  the  state  of  onr  foreign  relations.  He  thus  alluded  to 
the  recent  depredations  on  our  commerce : 

"  Since  our  last  meeting,  the  aspect  of  orir  forcifjn  rclntiana  has  oon'^M.  rahlv 
chungcd.  OiLT  coasts  hare  been  int'esttid  and  our  harbors  watched  by  priraic  armed 
▼esseU,  some  of  them  without  commusioas,  some  with  illegal  commiaaioaa,  others  with 
tboee  oflegal  form,  bat  comnritting  piratical  acts  bejond  the  authorltj  of  their  com- 
nii.<«sioiia.  Thej  hare  captured  in  the  very  entrance  of  our  harbors,  as  well  aaoathe 
high  sea",  not  only  the  vesr^pls  of  our  friemb  coming  lo  trade  with  ua,  but  our  own 
also.  Tliey  li;ive  curried  tlietn  off  under  pretence  of  lo:;;iI  afljuditation,  hut  not  dar- 
log  to  approach  a  court  of  justice,  they  have  plundered  uud  sunk  them  by  the 
way,  or  in  obeeore  placet  where  no  eridenoe  cooM  ariee  ag^nat  tbera ;  maltreated 
the  crewi,  and  abandoned  them  in  boat*  hn  the  open  sea  or  on  deeert  shores  with* 
out  food  or  covering.  These  enormiUes  appearing  to  be  unreached  by  any  control 
of  tlicir  sovereigns,  I  found  it  necessary  to  equip  a  force  to  cruise  within  onr  own 
seas,  to  arrest  all  vessels  of  these  descriptions  found  hovering  on  our  coast  within 
the  limits  of  the  Golf  Stream,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  in  for  trial  as  pirates." 

He  added  that the  same  system  of  horering  on  onr  coasts 
and  harbors  under  color  of  seeking  enemies,''  bad  been  carried 
on  also  by  public  armed  ships ;  and  that  new  principles  had 
been  interpolated  into  the  laws  of  nations  by  which  "  a  bellige- 
rent took  to  itself  a  coininerco  with  its  own  enetny  which  it 
denied  to  a  neutral."  He  declared  that  reason  revolted  at  this 
inconsistency,  and  that  our  interests  "  inipofied  on  ns  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  an  effectual  and  determined  opposition  to  a 
doctrine  so  injurious  to  the  rights  of  peaceable  nations.'' 

He  stated  that  Spain  had  refused  to  pay  for  old  admitted 
spoliations,  and  continued  to  commit  new  ones — that  she  ob- 
structed onr  commerce  in  the  Mobile — refused  to  accede  to  pro- 
position-^ for  amicably  aHjusting  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana — 
and  ha*l  recently  made  inroads  into  and  seized  and  plundered 
some  of  our  citizens  in  ])oi  tioTis  of  the  territory  which  she  had 
before  delivered  up.  He  had  therefoi*e  ordered  onr  troops  on 
that  frontier  to  protect  our  citizens  and  "  r^el  by  arms  any 
similar  aggression  in  futnre," 

He  thought,  in  the  case  of  all  the  offending  powers,  we 
ought  still  to  hope  for  peace,  but "  he  conld  not  bat  recommend 
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such  in  L'p'dViiUous  as  circumstances  called  lor."  lie  proceeded 
to  eiiumerace  tiiese: 

**Tbe  firtt  object  ii  to  place  oar  seaport  towiu  out  of  the  danger  of  insult. 
MeasoTM  have  been  alnsedj  taken  for  famishing  them  with  hmtj  cannon  for  the 
aervioe  of  snob  land  batteries  as  may  make  a  part  of  their  defenoe  against  armed 

ves-sela  approncliing  th-Mii.  In  aid  of  these  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  a 
competent  nuinhor  of  gunboats ;  and  the  uiunber  to  bo  competent  must  be  consi- 
derable. If  inunudiately  begun,  they  may  be  in  readiueds  for  serv  ice  at  the  opeU' 
ing  of  the  next  season.  Whether  it  will  be  necemry  to  augment  our  land  fimea 
will  be  decided  by  oocnrrences  probabi j  in  the  conrte  of  your  session.  In  the 
meantime,  yon  will  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient,  for  a  state  of  peace 

as  well  as  of  war,  so  to  orjjanize  or  clas^  the  milifia  as  would  enable  n>-.  on  a  sud- 
den emergency,  to  call  for  the  services  of  tiie  younger  jwrtion^.  unciii  uiubered 
with  the  old  and  those  having  families.  Upward  of  three  hundred  ilioui>aud  able* 
bodied  men,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty«eix  years,  which  the  lastcen 
BOB  shows  we  may  now  oonnt  wltliin  onr  limits,  will  flimirii  a  competent  number  for 
offence  or  defence  in  any  point  where  they  may  be  wanted,  and  will  give  time  for 
raisin?  rf^pulnr  forces  after  tlie  necessity  of  them  shall  become  certain;  and  the 
reducing  to  the  early  {K-rlod  of  life  all  its  active  service  cannot  but  be  desirable  to 
our  younger  citizens,  of  the  present  as  weU  as  future  times,  inasmuch  as  it  euga> 
ges  to  tliem  In  more  advanced  age  a  qoiet  and  undisturbed  repose  hi  the  l>08om  of 
their  families.  I  cannot,  then,  but  earnestly  recommend  to  your  early  consideration 
the  expediency  of  so  modifvinpj  onr  militi;!  sv«tem  hy  a  separation  of  the  more 
•ctive  part  from  that  which  is  less  so,  we  may  draw  from  it,  when  necessary,  an 
efficient  corps  lit  for  real  aud  active  service,  and  to  be  called  to  it  iu  regular  rota- 
tion. 

**Conriderable  provision  hss  been  made,  under  former  authorities  from  Gongress, 

of  materials  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  war  of  soventy-fonr  guns.  These  ma- 
terials arc  on  hand  subject  to  the  further  will  of  the  legislature. 

An  immediate  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  arms  aud  ammunition  is  also 
submitted  to  your  determination." 

He  alluded  to  the  sncoesBful  termination  of  tbe  war  with 
Tripoli — praising  the  conduct  of  Eaton ;  and  to  the  ap[)areDtly 
favorable  condition  of  onr  negotiation  with  Tunis. 

He  recommended  that  the  existing  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  frigates  to  be  kept  iu  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  their 
crews  (to  two-thirds  their  regular  complement),  be  changed  to 
a  limitation  of  the  number  of  seamen  employed  in  the  whole 
service,  so  that  the  siiips  in  commission  could  be  fuUj-  mauned 
if  the  occasion  should  require. 

After  adverting  to  the  favorable  situation  of  our  Indian  rela- 
tions auil  tn  certain  new  treaties  of  purchase,  he  took  up  the 
subject  of  the  finances,  and  stared  that  after  mooting  all  other 
demands,  about  two  millions  had  been  paid  during  the  current 
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yeiir,  on  the  debt  contracted  under  the  British  treaty,  and  con- 
vention— and  upwards  of  tour  millions  of  principal  and  four 
millions  of  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Besides  this,  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  remained  in  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  day  of 
September ;  and  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  borrow  the  money 
as  authorized  by  the  act  of  1803,  to  meet  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens assumed  by  the  convention  with  France. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  President  sent  in  a  confidential 
message  entering  more  fully  upon  oar  affairs  with  Spain.  He  sta- 
ted the  aggressive  conduct  of  that  power — that  our  special  min- 
ister, Mr.  Monroe,  and  our  resident  minister,  Mr.  Pinckney,  had 
long  been  fruitlessly  employed  in  attempting  to  procure  some 
adjustment — that  Spain  claimed  that  our  Louisiana  boundaries 
did  not  extend  east  of  the  Iberville,  and  that  ^*our  line  to  the 
west  was  one  wliich  would  have  left  us  but  a  string  of  land  un 
that  bank  of  the  Mississippi'*  The  conduct  of  France  fn  this 
eontrovemy  was  then  alluded  to.  He  said,  ^  she  was  prompt 
and  decided  in  her  declarations,  that  her  demands  on  Spain 
for  French  spoliations  carried  into  Spanish  ports,  were  included 
in  the  settlement  between  the  United  States  and  France ;  that 
ehe  took  at  once  the  ground,  that  she  had  acquired  no  right  from 
Spain,  and  had  meant  to  deliver  us  none,  eastward  of  the  Iber- 
ville." He  concluded : 

**The  present  crisia  in  Europe  b  favorable  for  pressiof;  a  attdwmti  Mid  not  a 

moment  should  be  lost  in  availing  ourselves  of  it.  Should  it  pass  unimproved,  our 
situation  would  become  much  more  difficult.  Formal  war  is  not  necessary  ;  it  is  not 
probable  it  will  follow ;  but  the  protection  of  our  citizens,  the  spirit  and  honor  of 
ourooontry  require,  that  foiw  thoiild  be  iaterpond  to  a  certain  degree ;  it  will  pro> 
bebly  eootrfbate  to  adtaaoe  the  otjeetof  peace.  But  tk$  cewrfe  to  U  jmmtd  witt 
require  tJie  command  of  nuant  whiUk  it  belong  a  to  Congreat  exehuivttjf  t9  dmjf  er  to 
yield.  To  tlwin  I  commonicate  every  fact  material  for  their  informiition.  and  th«> 
document:)  noeessary  to  enable  them  to  judge  for  tbcmselres.  To  their  wisdom, 
ihen,  I  look  for  the  course  I  am  to  pursue,  and  will  pursue  with  sincere  seal  that 
whieh  they  ibaU appcoTe* 

The  above  message  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which 

John  Randolph  was  chairman.  It  reported  January  3rd  (the 
doors  being  closed)  denonncing  the  conduct  of  Spain  in  severe 
terms,  and  declaring  that  she  had  given  "ample  cauj^e  for  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war ;"  but  by  reason  of  our  debts  and  other 
circumbtances,  poaco  was  recommended  if  it  could  be  main- 
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taioed  compatibly  with  the  honor  and  intereats  of  the  country. 
The  report  eoncladed  with  the  following  reaolntion : 

^'^  Re  tolled,  Tliat  such  number  of  troops  (not  exceeding  )  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  deem  suflicient  tu  protect  the  Southern  frontiers  of 
the  United  States  from  tipouuih  inroad  and  iuiiuit,  aad  to  chastUe  the  same,  be  im- 
■wdlatelj  raM.** 

Bidwell,  a  member  of  the  committee,  moved  as  a  Bobstitiito 
for  this  resolution,  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  enable  the 
President  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses  which  might  arise 
in  onr  intereonrse  with  foreign  nations.  The  object  of  this, 
which  was  not  concealed,  was  to  enable  the  President  to  pur- 
chase Florida,  a  solution  hinted  at  in  his  special  message,  and 
which  he  and  his  Oabinet  were  known  to  favor.  Both  the  rsso- 
lations  were  warmly  debated,  with  closed  doors,  nntil  the  11th 
of  January,  when  the  question  was  taken  on  the  original  resolu- 
tion (Kandolph's),  and  it  was  defeated  by  a  rote  of  seventy-two 
to  fifty-eight,  llie  Federalists  voted  in  the  minority.  BidwelPs 
rssolution  passed,  after  a  protracted  contest  in  regard  to  its 
phraseology,  and  the  sum  of  two  mUlioiis  of  dollm  was  ap- 
propriated. 

Kandolpli  led  the  opposition,  and  he  made  an  open  quarrel 
with  the  Administration.  Tlie  burden  of  his  grievance  was  that 
the  President  had  not  directly  explained  his  objects  and  asked 
for  a  specific  sum,  thereby  (insisted  this  modest  gentleman) 
shiftinij:  otf  the  responsibility  wliich  the  Executive  ouglit  to 
have  assumed,  somewhat  on  the  House,  but  specially  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  John  Kandolph,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Ran(lolj>li  had  been  for  sometime  uneasy  in  his  position. 
His  taste  was  not  for  that  grave,  argumentative,  and  laborious 
exposition,  which  is  the  province  of  a  majority  leader.  He  de- 
lighted more  in  brilliant  declamation,  fierce  personal  retorts, 
and  burning  invective.  His  mind,  like  his  education,  was  de- 
sultory— rather  cultivated  at  pointis  which  enabled  him  to  make 
a  brilliant  display,  than  comprehensive  or  profound.  Even  his 
knowledge  was  picked  out  of  a  mass  of  promiscuous  reading 
rather  than  attained  by  systematic  investigation,  or  by  a  broad 
and  thorough  culture  on  the  given  topic.  He  was  like  those 
diligent  review  readers,  who  gather  a  collection  of  pithy  qnc^ 
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tations  i^m  every  book,  without  troubling  tliemselvoB  to  wade 
through  the  original.  He  had  a  most  retentive  memory,  which 
culled  and  laid  aside  for  fatnre  use  eyerything  which  could  be 
introduced  into  a  speech  with  particular  effect  Perhaps  it 
would  not  bo  just  to  say  that,  like  Sheridan,  be  manufactured 
his  finest  rhetoric,  and  laid  in  wait  for  some  occasion  when  he 
could  palm  it  off  as  impromptu  ;  but  still  bis  fine  sayings,  as  a 
class,  are  those  which  are  as  likely  to  borrow  the  raw  material 
or  the  groundwork  from  recollection  as  from  the  original  concep- 
tions of  the  moment. 

Both  nature  and  cultivation  had  made  hitn  the  master  of  one 
kind  of  wit.  It  was  not  the  genial  variety  wliicli  delights  all 
bearers,  eidivens  with  a  refreshing  laugh  the  liuiudruin  of  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  routine,  or  adds  zest  to  social  intercourse. 
It  was  bitter,  cynical,  and  often  appeared  malignant,  because  it 
came  in  the  form  of  attack  without  any  rejisoiiable  provuealion, 
and  on  the  heads  of  those  who  could  not  make  anv  elieetive  de- 
fence.  If,  for  example,  an  obscure  and  ])nrticularly  if  a  new  and 
plain  meujVjer  presumed  to  a}>])ear  in  debate  on  a  different  side 
of  the  question  from  the  overbearing  lord  "  of  lioanoke,"  and  if 
that  member  had  anything  in  his  appearance,  manners,  diction, 
or  the  like,  which  could  be  made  the  subject  of  an  insulting 
sarcasm,  it  generally  came;  and  there  was  always  enough 
of  real  or  supposed  applicatiou  to  inflict  personal  mortification 
and  pain;  and  sometimes  enough  to  make  its  victim  the  butt 
of  an  nndying  joke.  Kor  did  Mr.  Kandolpli  save  all  tliese 
javelins  for  opponents.  He  did  not  at  all  like  to  have  later 
and  common  men  in  his  own  party  claim  equally  or  right  of 
judgment.  He  treated  them  with  intolerable  bautcur.  If  they 
followed  him,  it  was  through  fear,  and  the  force  of  party  obliga- 
tions. They  could  have  no  affection  for  him.  Such  leaderslup 
would  have  been  fatal  to  a  political  organisation,  the  situation 
of  which  demanded  skill  or  good  judgment 

In  looking  back  at  his  speeches,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
impression  that  his  talents,  even  in  his  own  line,  were  consider- 
ably exaggerated.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  was  ofien 
admired  because  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  admire  him^ 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  established  wits  and  beauties,  people 
cried  bravo  to  prove  their  own  cleverness.  At  least,  most  of 
the  scathing  bolts  seem  rather  harmless  now ;  and  this  is  not  the 
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case  with  some  of  those  which  Fox  and  Burke  and  Pitt  hnrled 
at  each  other's  heads  duriug  parallel  parliamentary  epochs. 
Specimens  of  Franklin's  retorts  are  preserved  which  are  as 
fresh  and  keen  as  when  they  originally  went  whizzing  to  their 
mark. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  Randolph's  peculiarities  heightened 
and  gave  a  degree  of  extraneous  and  scenic  effect  to  what  he 
uttered.  llis  pride,  his  isolation,  his  rich  appointnicntr;,  his 
claims  to  a  baruiiial  family  consequence,  his  aristocratic  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  his  capricious  and  dangerous  temper,  all  set 
hini  a] tart,  and  made  him  a  I'Opular  marvel.  His  j)ersonal 
a}'pc-araiice,  also,  was  unusual  and  striking.  He  was  tall  and 
excessively  meagre  ;  his  face  caiiaverons  and  beardless.  There 
was  something  in  his  general  aspect  which  reminded  one  of  his 
lineage  from  the  royal  Powhattan.  His  eye  was  jiiercingly 
brilliant;  and  had  the  power  of  freezing  or  burning  as  it  re- 
flected the-  passion-torrent  within.  The  shrill  key  of  his  voice 
approached  that  of  those  victims  of  jealous  barbarity  who  watch 
Eastern  harems,  and  its  least  whisper  smote  on  the  ear  like  the 
ringing  clink  of  metaL  Each  word  seemed  vitalized  into  a  sub* 
stautive  thing — ^an  impinging  material  body — by  the  intensity 
of  his  mental  action,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings.  His 
modes  of  thooght  were  so  eceentrie  and  took  such  miezpected 
turns — ^his  attacks  were  so  capriciously  made  or  withheld,  that 
curiosity  always  stood  tiptoe  awaiting  some  wonder.  Lastly, 
strange  gleams  of  approaching  or  actual  insanity  came  to  in* 
crease  the  feverish  interest  of  die  spectacle. 

He  did  not  lack  genins.  His  declamation  was  often  splendid. 
In  some  respects  he  had  great  penetration.  None  oonld  so  skill- 
fully appeal  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  own  class  in 
Virginia  and  elsewhere.  He  well  understood  the  pnlse  of  a 
deliberatiye  body.  We  shall  soon  find  Mr.  Jefferson  speak- 
ing of  his  ^  popular  eloquence."  This  does  not  seem  to  accu- 
rately define  his  kind  of  oratory.  It  certainly  was  neither  pro- 
found nor  philosophic.  It  never  exhausted  the  facts  of  the  topic. 
It  rarely  even  instructed.  It  piquantly  seized  upon  some  strik- 
ing analogy,  or  some  overlooked  flaw,  and  coruscated  about  it 
with  a  medley  of  historic  and  semi-poetical  illustration,  uttered 
in  a  unique  way,  by  a  most  unique  man.  And  having  roused 
a  traiu  of  feeling,  he  could  keep  it  up  and  urge  it  along  with 
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mnch  apparent  effect  But  there  was  no  depth  in  the  current 
thus  set  flowing.  Men  listened  as  in  a  good  dramatic  exhibition. 
They  laughed,  thej  almost  wept  When  it  was  over,  they  drew 
one  long  breath,  and  then  fell  back  into  common  life,  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  No  stem  resolves  were  planted  in  the  bo* 
Roni,  as  if  the  hearer  bad  been  listening  to  Otis  or  John  Adams. 
Men  gazed  not  aslant  for  arms  or  firebrands,  as  if  Henry's  fiery 
invocations  had  been  ringing  in  their  ears.  It  would  be  easy 
to  descend  two  or  three.grades  lower  among  American  popn* 
lar"  orators,  and  still  find  those  superior  to  John  Bandolph. 

Before  wonder  and  adulation,  or  the  fever-fire  of  excitement, 
had  turned  his  brain,  Bandolph  did  not  lack  considerable  judg- 
ment in  political  affairs.  His  integrity  was  unquestionable. 
He  ecomed  meanness,  duplicity,  or  cowardico.  His  loves,  like 
his  hates,  were  sincere  and  vehement.  He  could  be  a  capti- 
vating companion,  and  the  pure  and  noble  jyiacou  loved  him 
like  a  brother  to  tlic  end  of  liis  lite. 

I>iit  every  good  gift  liad  a  concomitant  bad  one.  He  was  a 
bundle  of  opposite  extremes,  curiously  bound  together  in  one 
inconicruous  and  diseased  liuman  frame.  He  was  a  livinir  anti- 
thesis.  We  have  mentioned  some  of  his  parliamentary  and  other 
C'Mitradictions.  His  private  ones  were  not  less  maiko<I.  His 
integrity,  for  example,  did  not  place  him  above  the  most  paltry 
suspicions  of  other  men,  whose  standards  were  notoriously  as 
high  as  his  own  ;  and  the  virulence  and  egotism  of  his  temper 
made  liim  ready  to  pour  out  these  suspicions  at  once,  and  if 
chafed  by  opposition,  to  swell  them  to  a  torrent  of  invective. 
His  courage  was  combined  with  quarrelsomeness.  He  was 
more  than  ready  to  put  every  dispute  on  the  footing  of  personal 
offence.  He  fought  a  number  of  duels  for  words  which  were 
uttered  in  parliamentary  debate,  and  which  were  characterized 
by  less  than  his  own  habitual  personalities.  If  not  truculent  by 
disposition  (and  we  do  not  believe  he  was)  his  overstrained  pride 
and  punctiliousness  generally  left  no  other  escape  from  a  con- 
troversy with  those  wlio  acknowledged  what  is  termed  the 
<*code  of  honor."  Even  his  friendships  and  hates,  deep  though 
they  were  for  the  time  being,  rarely  survived  an  important  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Or  rather,  love  of  opposition  and  change 
was  a  disease  of  his  organization.  He  foUowed  Jefferson  de- 
votedly for  years,  and  then  broke  off  on  the  provocation,  or 
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pretcDce,  wc  have  seen.  He  loved  Mr.  MadisoDi  and  soon 
fiercely  hated  and  denomiced  bim.  He  was  eDthnaiastic  in  his 
admiration  of  Monroe,  and  afterwards  poored  out  on  him  epi- 
thets implying  contempt.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters 
of  General  Jackson,  and  one  of  the  first  to  abandon  him.  He 
insnlted  Ifr.  Olaj  in  the  Senate,  fought  with  him,  and  then 
mshed  in  a  dying  state  across  the  country,  as  fast  as  his 
hones  conld  be  driven,  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  He  dnng  to 
Macon,  Tasewell,  and  a  little  knot  of  friends  through  all ;  bnt 
had  one  of  these  been  elected  President,  Randolph  would  pro- 
bably have  denoonced  him  within  six  months  of  his  inaugu- 
ration. 

JefiTerson  was  his  first  and  longest  official  love.  His  charac- 
ter during  the  first  Presidency  of  the  former  was  sounder  and 
more  even  than  ever  afterwards.   Admiration  and  wonder  had 

rot  fostered  his  worse  qualities  into  full  bloom.  He  had  not, 
since  the  full  development  of  his  powere,  tasted  the  acid  luxury 
of  opposition.'  Disappointment  in  love  (to  adopt  a  hypothesis 
liinted  at  hy  Mr.  Garland)  and  loni^  physical  disease,  had  not 
readied  that  acme  whicli  unhinged  hiiu.  The  coming  mad- 
ness had  not  touched  his  brain.' 

'  Professor  Tucker  Btaten  that  in  an  early  period  of  Mr.  Jt-lferson*!*  .\<lniinistration, 
Bandolph  once  read  to  him  (Tucker)  and  George  Hay,  of  Richmond,  a  pafwagc  from  one 
of  Godwin'*  novels,  in  which  the  ext  itementoand  the  trinmphx  of  s  leader  of  the  oppo- 
lution  are  very  forcibljr  depictedf"  and  the  *^reiurlu  that  he  made  and  the  emotion  he 
exhibited"  conveyed  the  ImpreMlon  to  his  hearers  that  he  felt a  painAiI  contrast  be* 
tween  hi^  then  position  in  Con^^rcsM  nnrl  that  wUeklWkad  keld'fal  U«  fmoading  AdDit 
ni*tration." — Tucker's  JefferMon,  vol.  ii.  p.  1h9. 

'  The  President's  estimate  of  John  Uundolph  ha«  been  the  theme  of  some  fipccniation. 
(See  Benton's  Thirtv  Yean'  Tiev.  vol.  i.  p.  473.)  He  nndonbtedly  treated  him  with  all 
Uie  respect  and  eonfldenee  with  wueh  be  woald  have  treated  anv  penoo  to  whom  lifs 

fiartv  in  tfic  flonsc  nf  Representatives  assigned  the  position  of  leader;  and  it  is  nut  pro- 
laljfe  that  I{;iii<lf>li»h's  punctilious  ami  e.xartinfr  temper  suppested  the  omission  of"  any 
of  the  mt  re  form^  of  attention.  But  we  find  no  coiilidentia!  pernona!  or  |>olitical  cor- 
leapondence  between  them.  We  <!o  not  believe  any  really  contidential  relations  ever 
ezifted  betsreen  them.  Jefferson  wa^  too  penetrating  not  to  fully  andentand  the 
want  of  balance  and  reliability  in  his  character.  We  soon  shall  see  hints  enoagh  of  this 
in  a  letter  to  Monroe,  where  good  taste  and  tact  required  him.  nnder  the  particular  cir- 
comrttances,  to  award  to  Randolph  all  the  credit  to  wnich  he  wusmiitlid.  liirr  ality.  there 
were  few  points  of  temper,  disposition,  judgment,  or  even  political  views,  where  there 
WMflnnll  room  for  congoniulity  between  the  two  men.  The  last  portion  of  thin  remark 
■av  MHiBd  atrmngely,  as  Randolph  was  an  ultra  State-rigbts  man,  and  was  as  austerely  aa 
Jeflmon  fn  favor  of  simple,  pnre,  and  repnblican  rorms.  But  his  democracy  was 
m  -stlv  th'-oretical.  Indeed,  it  ceased  to  be  even  hi«  theory.  Rnrke  berame  his  politi- 
cal idol,  and  this  early  and  tiery  rliunipion  of  renuhlicaiii-rn  spent  his  last  d;i\  s  in  raving 
and  gibl)ering  through  his  desolate  aii<  e-tral  hails  against  the  ov  enlirov.  if  eiit:iils  and 
aristocracy  in  Virginia ;  and  he  justly  held  Jefferson  accountable  us  their  overthrower. 
We  shoitld  not  qafte  tell  the  whole  Ktorv  if  we  should  omit  to  mention  that  there  was  ao 
imputed  proximate  cause  for  Bandolph  s  defectionfrom  the  Administration.  Christopher 
Cl.^rk,  h>.«  colleague  and  warm  admirer,  having  heard  him  often  speak  of  maVfng  a  voy< 
aje  to  Europe  at  thia  period,  anplicd  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  fo  pivo 
Urn  the  Cnglish  mission.  Mr.  Clark  poshed  his  point  far  enough  to  diiw^ovcr  that  neither 
JeObnoo  nor  Mmmom  trnmrnA  Ifr.  BMkdolph  titled  for  Oat  poiltinn.  It  waa  not 
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Tlie  breacli  having  been  effected,  Kandolph  booh  threw  off 
the  restraints  ofmoileration.  Yarnuni,  I>idwell,  and  other  Repub- 
lican leaders,  who  continued  to  ])e  treated  exactly  as  he  liimself 
had.  been  treated  by  the  President,  and  who  made  no  more 
eacrifices  of  personal  independence  than  he  had  done,  were 
"  Charles  Jenkinsons  " — "  backstairs  favorites"  to  "  carry  down 
secret  messages  to  the  House" — and,  as  if  venom  wag  not  per 
feet  without  scurrility,  he  has  the  credit  on  one  occasion  ot 
having  stigmatized  them  as  *'the  pages  of  the  Presidential 
water-cloeet  1"  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  enlaige  on  this  class  of 
details. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Quids;"  for  the  little  handful 
that  followed  Mr.  Randolph  suhseqnentlj  took  that  name.  One 
of  their  earliest  measures  was  to  concert  an  opposition  to 
Madison  for  the  succession,  and  for  that  object  they  made  them- 
selves clamorous  advocates  of  Monroe.  In  a  letter  to  the  latter, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  session  (May  4th)  the  President  thus 
characteristically  gave  his  impressions  of  Bandolph's  defection, 
and  the  history  of  its  result : 

"Our  old  frieud,  Mercer,  broke  off  from  us  some  time  ago;  at  first  professing 
to  disdain  joining  the  Federalists,  yet,  from  the  habit  of  voting  together,  becoming 
sooa  identified  with  them.  Without  carrying  over  with  him  one  single  person,  be 
ia  now  in  a  itate  of  m  perfect  otaenrlty  i«  Ui  hmm  M  ncTer  been  known. 
Mr.  J.  Bandolph  is  in  the  Mune  track,  and  will  end  in  the  nme  waj.  Hii  courae  liu 
•zdted  OOndderabIc  alarm.  Timid  men  constder  it  as  a  proof  of  the  wealciieM  of 
our  Government,  and  that  it  is  to  be  rent  into  pieces  by  demagogues,  and  to  end  ia 
anarchy.  I  survey  the  scene  with  a  different  eye,  and  draw  a  different  augury  from 
it.  In  a  House  of  Representatives  of  a  great  mass  of  good  seusc,  Mr.  Randolph's 
popular  eloquence  gare  him  inch  advantagea  as  to  place  him  unrivalled  ai  the  leader 
of  the  Home ;  and,  although  not  conciliatory  to  those  whom  he  led,  prindpiee  of 
dnty  and  patriotism  induced  many  of  thorn  to  swallow  humiliations  he  subjected 
them  to,  and  to  vote  as  was  right,  as  lonj;  us  he  kept  the  path  of  rifrht  hiniself. 
The  sudden  defection  of  such  a  man  could  not  but  produce  a  momentary  a>iouisb- 
ment,  and  CTen  diamaj ;  bat  for  a  moment  only.  The  good  sense  of  the  House 
rallied  aroond  its  prindples,  and  without  any  leader  pursued  steadily  the  busineoi  of 
the  aeadoUfdid  it  well,  and  by  a  strength  of  vote  which  has  never  before  been  seen. 
Upon  all  trying  questions,  cxclu-ive  of  the  Federiilisi<«,  the  minority  of  Republicans 
voting  with  him  has  been  from  four  to  »ix  or  eight,  again>t  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred; and  although  he  yet  treats  the  Federalists  with  ineffable  contempt,  yet,  bar- 
ing dedared  eternal  Of^oddon  to  tUs  Adadnistration,  and  consequently  aasoeiaird 
with  them  in  his  TOtos,  ho  will,  Bko  Mercer,  end  with  thorn.  The  anguiy  I  drav 

heUeved  that  the  latter  had  prompted  the  appHoatfon,  but  it  was  believed  that  ho 
reseated  1h»  refbsal  aa  much  as  if  it  bad  been  made  to  himself.  A  later  Administration 
punned  a  diflNrsBt  courss,  but  with  no  diflbrsat  nitfanate  result 
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from  this  ia^  that  there  h  a  stead/,  good  sense  in  the  Legishiture,  and  in  the  body 
of  the  Ballon,  joined  with  good  iatentiooi,  wbioh  will  load  them  to  diieern  and  to  par- 
foe  the  public  good  under  all  eirotunttanees  wliieh  can  arlw,  and  Uiat  no  ignii/aitnu 

win  be  able  to  lead  them  long  astraj.  In  the  present  case,  the  public  sentiment,  as 
far  aa  d«>e1uratioit«  of  it  luivo  yet  oooM  Id,  ii|  witboot  a  tingle  exoepUoo,  in  firm 
adherence  to  the  Administration. 


**Tbe  great  body  of  yow  IHenda  are  among  the  firmest  adherents  to  tho 
Adminiamtion,  and  in  their  snpport  of  yoa  will  avlfer  Mr.  Randolph  to  haTo  no 

eomununicutloiis  with  thcni.  My  former  letter  told  you  the  Hnc  which  both  doty 
•ad  inclinaiiou  would  lead  me  sacredly  to  pursue.  Rut  it  is  unfortunate  for  you, 
to  be  embarrassed  with  such  a  toi-tUiant  friend.  You  must  not  commit  yourself 
to  him." 

Wc  will  resnme  our  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first 

session  of  the  ninth  Congress.  On  the  17th  of  Jannarj  (1806), 
the  Prc::»itient  communicated  a  special  message  in  regard  to 
British  captures,  which  were  calling  out  memorials  from  the 
merchants  of  all  our  seaport  towns.  He  declared  that  the  princi- 
ple now  sought  to  be  overthrown  by  British  authorities  (the 
right  of  neutrals  to  trade  with  belligerents  in  ports  not  blockaded 
and  in  articles  not  contraban4)  was  supposed  to  have  been 
settlcil  in  our  favor  by  tlie  joint  Conunission — and  that  Great 
Britain  had  actually  paid  us  damages,  under  the  awards  of  that 
Comtni^sion,  for  infractions  of  this  right.  lie  stated  tliat  our 
minister  had  made  unavailing  representations  on  the  subject, 
and  also  in  regard  to  impressment,  concerning  which  latter  a 
hope  had  existed  of  satisfactory  arrangement,  but  which  now 
had  passed  away. 

The  message  being  referred  to  a  Connnittee  of  the  Whole, 
various  propositions  for  retaliatory  action  rapidly  f)llo\vod. 
Gregg,of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  suspend  all  furtlier  imjx  n  tations 
from  Great  Britain  nntil  satisfactory  arrangements  were  nuido 
in  regard  to  captures  and  impressments.'  Clay  (of  the  same 
State)  proposed  a  retaliation  in  kind  for  interdictions  against 
American  vessels ;  that  foreign  vessels  should  not  carry  merchan- 
dise from  the  United  States  to  their  own  ports,  or  bring  their 
own  merchandise  to  our  ports  where  the  same  privilege  was  not 
extended  to  American  vessels;  and  that  no  foreign  vessel  should 
import  any  merchandise  into  the  United  States  not  the  product 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  ship  helonged^  unleae  expressly  pe^ 
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mitted  by  treaty,  or  unless  during  a  war  to  which  the  United 
States  were  parties.'  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  exclude 
Tarions  specific  articles  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain.*  Orowninshieid,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  cut  off  all 
intercourse  with  European  colonies  in  America,  nnless  American 
vessels  were  allowed  to  share  in  the  export  and  import  trade. 
Sloan,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  that  all  intercourse  with  the  British 
dominions  should  eease  within  a  specified  time,  unless  she  re- 
stored our  impressed  seamen  and  discharged  and  made  repara- 
tion for  detaining  our  vessels  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.* 

Gregg's  resolution  was  the  principal  one  discussed.  The 
opposition  attacked  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  war  measure 
in  disguise.  Its  friends  *^  say,  it  is  true,"  exclaimed  Randolph, 
^  that  it  is  not  a  war  measure,  but  they  defend  it  on  principles 
that  would  justify  none  but  war  measures,  and  seem  pleased 
with  the  idea  that  it  may  prove  the  forerunner  of  war."  He 
denounced  our  carrying  trade  as  most  fraudulently  conducted — 
that  whilst  we  boasted  of  our  honor  on  this  floor,  our  name  had 
become  a  by-word  among  the  nations," — that  it  was  the  spirit 
of  an  avaricious  traffic  [which]  would  plunge  us  in  war  " — and  he 
said  if  this  great  agricultural  nation  is  to  be  governed  by  Salem 
and  Boston,  New  Yoric  and  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and 
Norfolk,  and  Charleston,  let  gentlemen  come  out  and  say  so." 

Tliis  narrow  argument  was  not  a  very  palatahle  one  to  the 
Feud  alists  of  New  England  ;  but  they  were  willing  to  take  Mr. 
Kandolpli's  spurning  help,  on  any  terms.  Ills  intlej»cndeiiee  " 
wa^  vvut  iiily  eulogized ;  and  thenceforth  these  jviiiote  extremes 
were  generally  fouud  practically  acting  together  against  the 
Administration. 

On  the  13tb  of  March,  the  House  divided  on  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  Cdniinittee  of  the  Wliole  from  the  further  considera- 
tion i>f  Gregg's  resolution,  and  the  vote  stood  yeas,  twenty-four 
— ^nays,  one  hundred  and  one ;  and  on  a  like  motion  in  regard  to 
Sloan '6  resolution,  the  vote  stood  yeas,  twenty-six — ^nays,  ninety- 
eight. 

On  the  2Gth  of  March,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  bill 
which  reflected  the  wishes  of  the  President.  It  provided  that 
after  the  15  th  day  of  the  ensuing  November^-nearly  eight 
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months  in  advance — certain  specified  articles  Bhou Id  no  longer 
\>L'  ini|)«>rted  from  the  British  dominione,  or  from  elsewliere,  if* 
of  British  prodnction.  This  partial  prohibition  would  be  much 
leas  offensive  to  £iigland — would  incidentallj  favor  branchea 
of  onr  own  indnstiy — and  the  delay  would  giye  ample  time  for 
adjustment  with  that  power,  and  a  consequent  repeal  of  the  law 
before  it  should  go  into  operation.  The  vote  on  its  passage 
stood,  yeas,  ninety-three— nays,  thirty-two.  The  entire  body  of 
the  Federalists  Toted  in  the  negative,  and  with  them  John  Ran- 
dolph and  his  friends.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  April  i5th, 
by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  nine,  J.  Q.  Adams  voting  with  the  ma- 
jority, and  Adair,  Logan,  Btone,  and  Snmpter,  Republican  sen- 
ators, voting  with  the  Federal  minority. 

Tl&e  precautionary  regulations  made  at  the  last  session, 
against  a  contraband  trade  between  our  merchants  and  St  Do- 
mingo, had  not  proved  effectual,  and  an  act  was  passed  to  en- 
tirely prohibit  all  intercourse  with  the  revolted  provinces,  for  a 
year,  nnlcss  the  prohibition  should  be  sooner  removed  by  the 
President. 

Congress  appropriated  one  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  dol- 
lars to  enaljle  the  President  to  cause  the  porta  and  harbors  of  the 
L'nited  States  to  he  better  fortified  and  protected — two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  to  cause  fifty  gunboats 
to  be  constructed — twenty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  to  man 
and  equip  them — and  he  was  authorized  to  direct  any  of  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be  sold,  whenever  ho 
judged  tbein  too  much  out  of  repair  to  be  profitably  refitted, 
lie  was  empowered  to  call  as  many  of  the  public  vessels  as  he 
should  deem  proper  into  service,  the  only  restriction  being  on 
the  number  of  seamen  employed.  He  was  authorized  to  reqnirc 
4he  State  Executives  to  organize,  equip,  and  hold  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning,  one  liundred  thousand  militia, 
and  to  call  this  force  into  service  "  when  he  should  judge  the 
exigen'ciee  of  the  United  State?  required  it." 

The  alenderoess  of  the  military  appropriations  shows  proba- 
bly two  or  three  things — that  there  was  a  stron  o-  expectation  of 
t?ertiiig  war — that  if  it  ultimately  came,  the  (Tovemment  ex- 
pected to  rely  mainly  on  citizen  soldiery — ^and  lastly,  that,  in 
tikose  days,  money  was  a  scarce  commodity. 

A  law  was  enacted  to  appoint  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  road 
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from  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  their  re- 
port to  be  Bubject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.  It*  he 
approved,  he  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  States  throogh 
which  tlie  road  was  to  pass,  and  cansc  it  to  be  constructed. 

This  bill  passed  without  much  discussion,  and  ia  glancing 
through  the  debates,  we  have  not  noticed  that  any  question  was 
then  raised  as  to  its  constitutionality/  In  the  act  of  Congress 
of  April  30th,  1802,  to  enable  the  people  of  Ohio  to  form  a  State 
government,  it  had  been  provided  that  in  consideration  the 
lands  within  the  State  sold  by  the  Gtoeral  Government  should 
be  exempted  by  an  irrevocable  ordinance  from  all  kinds  of  State 
taxes  for  five  years,  after  snch  sale  (a  measure,  designed  to  favor 
emigration  to  this  frontier  territory  at  a  time  esteemed  critical), 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  government 
lands  sold  in  the  State  should  be  applied  to  the  laying  oat  and 
making  public  roads,  leading  from  die  navigable  waters  empty- 
ing into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio,  to  the  said  State,  and  through 
the  same  ;  snch  roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the  authority  of  Con* 
gress,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  States  through  which  the 
road  should  pass." 

By  the  act  of  Oongress  of  March  Sd,  1803,  it  wss  further  pro- 
vided that  three  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
therein  should  be  paid  to  the  State,  to  be  applied  to  opening  and 
making  roads,  "and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever."  A  com- 
mittee reported  in  the  Senate,  December  18th,  1805,  that  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State  from 
July  1,  1803,  to  September  30,  1S<)5,  amounted  to  $032,604  27, 
and  that  the  sum  then  subject  to  the  uses  directed  In*  the  law  of 
1802  amounted  to  $12,652,  and  was  steadily  accumulating.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  bill  for  the  construction 
of  the  "  Xational  road,''  as  it  was  termed,  passed. 

It  ift  apparent  that  this  law  did  not  stand  on  the  Fame  footing 
with  one  which  should  assume  to  the  General  Government  the 
right  of  constructing  post-roads  promiscuously,  and  from  any 
funds  in  the  Treasury,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  States.  Ohio 
was  allowed,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  reap  the  incidental 
advantage  of  an  avenue  between  the  sea-boani  and  the  Mississ- 
ippi, which  (when  the  act  of  1802  was  passed)  equally  had  the 
military  protection  of  our  frontiers  in  view.  In  1806,  Congress 
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also  had  the  military  as  well  as  other  national  connections  of 
the  East  and  West  distinctiij  in  view,  and  it  was  too  late,  in  the 
latter  year,  to  raise  constitntional  objections,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment desired,  under  that  plea,  to  break  its  faith  with  the  State 
of  Ohio.  It  wonld  not  have  redeemed  that  faith  merely  to  grant 
the  money  to  the  State.  She  conld  not  make  provisions  to  dis- 
burse moneys  in  road-bnilding  in  other  States.  The  United 
States  had  as  mnch  contracted  to  supervise  the  constmction  of 
the  road,  as  to  appropriate  the  specified  funds.  And  it  was 
not  generally  thought,  in  1806,  that  the  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  States  was  so  perfectly  solid  and 
permanent  in  its  texture  that  all  additions  to  its  Btrength  were 
supererogatory,  or  tliat  it  was  best  to  test  that  strength  by  a 
breach  of  faith  based  on  a  scruple  which  was  not  allowed  to 
weigh  when  a  contract  important  to  the  interests  of  the  West 
was  deliberately  entered  into  by  our  Government.  On  the  final 
paijsage  of  the  bill  the  vote  stood,  in  the  Ilou-^e,  yeas  sixty-six, 
nays  fifty.  In  the  Senate,  no  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  appears  to 
have  been  taken.  The  objections  of  the  minority  seem  to 
have  been  to  the  time  of  action,  or  to  the  particular  location  of 
the  road.  Tlie  division  was  not  a  party  one,  and  perhaps  as 
many  "  strict  constructionists"  of  the  Constitution  voted  in  tlie 
affirmative  as  the  negative.  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  measure 
which  ultimately  grew  so  far  beyond  its  original  and  constitn- 
tional objects,  and  led  to  such  an  abyss  of  Congressional  log- 
rolling" and  corruption,  that  its  progress  was  happily  arrested 
by  an  Executive  veto. 

The  United  States  coast  survey  originated  at  this  session,  in 
an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  b}"^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  causing  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Fear,  to  be  surveyed. 

An  act  was  pa?sed  (after  severe  opposition  from  the  Fede- 
ralists, aided  by  Randolph  and  his  followers),  continuing  the  col- 
lection of  the  Mediterranean  Fund,**  to  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Among  the  important  measures  that  failed  during  the  session 
was  one  to  complete  six  ships  of  the  line,  the  materials  for  which 
had  been  mostly  collected  during  Mr.  Adams's  Administration. 
A  bill  was  introduced  to  tax  the  importation  of  slaves  ten  dol- 
lars a  head,  the  Gonstitation  having  prevented  an  entire  in^i 
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bitioD  of  that  importation  before  1808.  After  the  eonsamptioii 
of  much  time,  and  the  usual  bandying  of  recriminadons  be> 
tween,  in  commercial  phrase,  the  importers  and  conramerB" 
of  the  article,  the  subject  was  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  next  ses- 
sion.  Congress  adjourned  on  the  Slst  of  April. 

The  Administration  had  passed  a  seyere  ordeal,  and  passed  it 
with  its  strength  essentially  unbroken.  Reports  had  been  indus- 
triously circulated  that  the  President  gave  his  ear  entirely  to 
the  eastern  Bepnblicans,  that  he  was  estranged  from  those 
of  the  South,  and  that  alanning  dieeensions  existed  in  the  Ca- 
binet proper.  The  last  of  these  allegations  was  without  a  shsr 
dow  of  foundation.*  The  two  first  were  believed  by  nobody, 
unices  by  Kandolph  and  his  little  faction  of  Quids,  in  the 
House,  and  by  such  Eepublican  senators  as  Bradley,  of  Ye^ 
mont  And  die  splintering  off  of  this  fragment,  so  fsT  from 
weakening)  actually  strengthened  the  Administration.  It  is 
said  a  crushed  insurrection  giTes  solidity  to  a  government  A 
party  insurrection  commenced  under  such  imposing  auspices, 
urged  with  a  vindictiveness  exceeding  that  of  former  enemies, 
and  resulting  in  so  triliini^  a  loss,  was  well  calculated  to  increase 
popular  confidence  in  tlie  stren2:th  of  the  Administration,  aud 
to  teach  uneasy  coteries  and  iiuiividuals  that  their  opposition 
would  prove  dangerous  only  to  themselves. 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  late  ses- 
sion, which  is  so  inarcurately,  not  to  say  fantastically,  described 
in  Garland's  Life  of  John  Randol})}),  and  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerns those  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  biography,  and 
indirectly,  Mr.  Jeffei*son  himself,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  Randoph,  who  had  for  months  been  in  open  and 
avowed  hostility  to  the  Administration,  is  represented  by  his 
biographer  as  its  friend,  but  as  a  friend  whom,  on  account  of 
his  independence  and  honesty,  it  was  necessary  to  "silence  or 
drive  into  the  ranks  of  the  federalists."  Mr.  Garland  melo- 
dramatically says ; 

**  The  plot  was  now  ripe  for  execution :  like  Ganr,  he  wM  to  hU  on  the  floor 
of  tho  Senate  hj  iho  handa  of  bit  tnacheroiM  friend*.  The  eTening  of  the  Slat  of 
April,  on  the  final  a^foornment  of  the  Honaei  waa  aelaolad  aa  tho  Uma-fliat  partiBg 
hoar,  naiiaUy  givan  up  to  hilarity,  to  Mondship^  aad  ao  obUvlotM  forgatfaliieaa  of  all 

>  flee  Preaiacat'a  letter  to  Duane,  of  Ilareh22d,  1806 ;  and  to  Gallatin,  October  12th, 
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put  animiMitlea,  waa  chosen  as  the  fit  occasion  to  stab  to  tho  In  u  t  one  wlio  fihould 

luivc  been  their  pride  and  tlieir  ornament  As  the  dim  shades  of 

night  were  gathering  over  thr-  l«'f_Mslative  hall,  while  the  dim  hght  of  the  tiipor  sorved 
oolj  to  make  darkncu  Tisibte,  the  conspirators,  each  with  his  part  well  conned  und 
prapMod,  oommenced  the  MMvlt  on  tbdr  antupecting  victim,  who  aat  as  a  confld- 
ivg  friend  in  their  midii** 

He  proceeds  to  narrate  what  took  place,  in  about  an  equal 
vein  of  truth! uluess  and  consistency.  Those  wlio  wish  to  read 
his  account  in  full,  mui-t  turn  to  his  Life  of  Randolph  (vol.  i., 
p.  247).  The  enbstance  of  it,  and  all  of  it  that  is  of  any  importr 
ance,  in  this  oonnection,  will  be  found  mentioned,  and  most 
effectually  answered,  in  tlie  following  letter,  from  one  of  the 
sons  of  Thomas  Mann  Bandolph: 

To  HxiiBT  S.  Rah o ALU 

Dsam  Sir  : 

You  ask  me  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  personal  difficulty  between  John 
Randolph  Vt  BouiolBe  and  mj  iither,  ThMnat  kann  Bandolph,  which  has  been  in- 
trodnoed  into  tiie  blegtaphy  of  the  foruMr,  written  ttj  Hi^h  A.  Garland.  As  you 
maj  well  suppose  from  your  knowledgo  of  my  fittlMi^s  charaeter,  Mr.  Garland's 
story  is  thoroughly  inuccumtc. 

He  attrihuttv-i  tlio  collision  tea  supposed  coiifiiiraoy  pkruicd  by  Mes.^r?.  Findley, 
Sloane  and  T.  M.  lUiuiolph,  the  object  of  which  was  to  crush  Mr.  John  Randolph. 
Mr.  Ga«land*s  sole  authority  for  this  alleged  confipiracy  is  an  anonymous  letter  in 
the  Anroin,  signeil  '*  A  Ctttesn,"  and  maidfeatly  the  prodnelion  of  a  warm  partisan. 
This  letter  haa  been  incorporated  literally  in  Mr.  Garland's  book,  although  it  was 
publicly  contradicted  in  tho  Intfllif?fnccr  at  the  time  of  it*  puMit  iition,  and  1». 'trays 
its  want  of  truth  on  its  face.  The  conspirators  are  said  to  ha%'e  been  prepnrtMl  ciich 
**  with  his  part  wdl  conned,**  and  are  then  introduced  in  a  eon<Udon  indicating  any- 
thing dsn  father  tlian  oo<ri  prepuatlon.  Mr.  Flndlay  we  are  told  was  **  Tery  mnch 
intosieated Mr.  T.  M.  Bandolph  was  boiling  with  "  rage  and  defiance  while  MK 
Sloane  embraced  the  opportunity  of  "silly  thmating  his  fangs"  intf)  Mr.  Jolm 
Randolph's  side.  The  '•  very  mild,  dignified  ajul  conciliatory"  depot  in  en;  ol  tho 
latter,  strange  to  say,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph's  anger,  who 
**  Todferated  **  a  tirade  of  abase,  demanded  an  explaoadon  from  his  adTwstry  when 
esBsd  on  for  an  spology,  snd  on  that  ezphuiatioa  bdng  refhsed,  apotogised  himself 
in  the  hnrobtest  manner. 

The  wanton  disreErard  of  fact  in  Mr.  Garland's  narrative  will  be  Iwst  exhil)itoa 
by  an  account  of  the  affair  deduced  from  contemporaneous  publications  in  the  Va. 
Argos,  the  Enquirer  and  the  Intelligencer,  of  May,  June  and  July,  1806. 

Tlim  these  pabltcations  we  learn  that  on  the  last  night  ot  the  idnth  Gongress, 
Mr.  8.  R.  WOUams,  while  discussing  the  salt  duties,  used  some  warm  language,  foi 
which  he  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  John 
Randolph  took  the  floor  and  began  his  remarks  by  savin?,  *'  What  has  throwti  us 
into  this  heat? — is  it  the  dinner  we  have  ju^^t  eaten?  I  hope  no  honorable  gentleman 
who  has  heretofore  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,  bscawie  we  have  adjoerued 
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for  half  an  hour,  has  permitted  hw  pftSi'ions  to  indulge  in  nn  a.-^perity  not  shown  on 
auj  former  occasion."  Tbia"mild,"  "dignified,"  and  "  coucilitttory  "  insinuaiioa 
(hfti  some  hononbl«  genUanan  vm  intoxieated,  following  Imnw^telj  upon  Mr.T. 
M.  fiaadolpVs  call  to  odter,  waa  tappooed  hj  that  gentleman  to  be  pointed  at  him. 
On  the  Tote  being  taken,  )\e  requested  permieaion  to  reply  to  Mr.  John  Randolph,  a 
request  peconded  by  the  latter  in  a  manner  deemed  offensive.  The  permission 
being  given,  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph  began  his  remarks  M  follows :  "  It  is  true,  as  the 
gentleman  saja,  that  I  have  not  ntade  much  noise  this  session,  and  it  is  as  true  that 
he  has  made  more  than  ia  naefaL**  Ho  then  proeeeded  to  atdraadvert  on  the  coniee 
of  Mr.  John  Randolph,  in  observations  atleaiit  respectable  in  manner  and  stjle,  and 
wholly  different  from  the  iiii<(>rablo  tirade  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Garland  on  the 
authority  of  a  jiersnn  writinj;  from  memory  two  wc«"k;<  after  the  tran.^action.' 

Ou  rtisuuiing  his  seat  he  was  called  on  by  Mr.  Garnull,  of  Va.,  as  the  fricud  of 
Mr.  John  Randolph,  and  aaked  whether  the  romarfcajust  made  were  intended  for  him; 
that  if  they  were,  a  demand  for  satiafaotion  would  be  made.  Mr.  T.  M .  Randolph 
UTOwed  that  his  remarks  were  meant  for  Mr.  John  Randolph,  and  were  designed  as 
a  retaliation  for  the  offt^nsivo  expro-^.-jions  of  that  gentlemen.  He  profe<i.-('(l  himself 
ready  to  give  the  satisfaction  required,  brought  his  friend,  Mr.  Cole.s,  an<l  n-ptated 
to  Iiim  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Garnett  what  had  passed  between  thatgeuUciuun  and 
himself.  In  the  eonTeraation  that  ensued,  Mr.  Garnett  atated  explicitly  thai  Mr.  John 
Randolph*a  remarka  were  not  intended  for  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph,  whereupon  the  lat* 
ter  expreaaed  liia  irilUngneaa  to  make  **  any  reparation  tlut  a  man  of  lioaor  mig^ 
make." 

Mr.  (iaroett  retired  to  get  a  formal  discbiimcr  from  his  priucipal,  and  Mr.  T.  M. 
Randolph  rotnmed  to  Ida  aeat  Here  ho  waa  aaanred  by  all  around  him  of  bis  mi» 
talie,  and  informed  of  Its  being  wliiapered  that  Iiia  retort  waa  in  purananee  of  a  pre- 
concerted plan.  Neither  Mr.  Coles  nor  Mr.  Garnett  eame ;  the  session  was  aboat  to 
close,  the  affair  seemed  to  ho  set  tied,  and  there  was  danger  of  his  losing  the  only 
opportunity  of  repairing  the  injustice  he  had  done.  Accordingly  Mr.  T.  M.  lian- 
dolph  rose,  and  saying,  "  I  have  been  told  by  six  or  seven  gentlemen  that  the  words 
were  meant  fbr  another,"  ezpreiied  hia  regret  fbr  what  ho  had  aaid.  He  mM|ae»> 
tionably  auppooed  Mr.  Garnett  authwized  to  make  the  statement  that  he  bad  made, 
as  is  proved  by  a  note  appended  to  the  foregoing  sentence  in  the  contemporaneoas 
report  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  It  ia  in  these  wordi:  '*  Among  them,*  one 
whose  authority  was  beyond  question." 

In  the  meanwhiio  lb;  Garnett  fMmd  Mr.  John  Randolpli,  wlio  considered  him> 
aelf  ao  situated  that  1m  eonid  make  no  explanation.  Mr.  Onrnett  retomod  to  com* 
inuiiioatc  thisfacttoMr.  Ooles,  and  to  make  arran  gements  for  a  meeting  if  Mr.  T.  M. 
Randolpli  should  decline  to  apologize ;  but  Mr.  Coles,  who  was  the  prirate SOOretaiJ 
of  the  I'resident,  had  been  called  off  on  public  business.  When  Mr.  Garnett  found 
hiui,  Mr.  T.  M.  llaudolph  had  made  bis  apology  to  the  House,  and  Messrs.  Coles  and 
Garnett  determined  on  consultation  to  aay  nothing  of  Mr.  John-  Randolph^  nAhsI 

And  yet,  from  Mr.  Garland's  book,  it  would  be  supposed  that  this  refusal  waa 
communicated  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph,  and  evon  hastened  his  apology.  The  fact 
was  not  divulged  until  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  anonymous  writer, 
already  mentioned,  published  an  account  of  the  scene  iu  the  House  of  Kt  presenu* 

<  T.  M.  Randolph's  rr>mark'<  on  thi<>  occasion  will  >m  frMiii<l  tn  ittm  ^mi*1«  pf  feiijUM^ 
and  they  more  than  bear  out  the  assertions  of  his  son. 
>li«tf,  T.  M.  Baodolph'ainfocmanta. 
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lives  so  grossly  inaccuraie  that  tho  editor  of  the  Int«'l!ipfiicf  r,  "  aflor  corrociinp;  his 
Account  of  the  affair  by  notes  taken  at  the  time,"  published  it  to  refute  the  uii^rep- 
Kflentetioiui  of  **A  dtiien."  Mr.  John  Randolph  thereupon  published  a  card  hi 
the  En([itirer,  denouncing  the  report  of  the  IntelKgenoer,  and  eapeoially  the  note 
iniplviii^'  that  he  had  authorized  Mr.  Garnett  to  make  an  explanation.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Handolph  followed,  in  a  card  stipmatizinp  Mr.  John  Randolph's  publication  na  "in- 
correct," uigust,'^  haughty,"  and  "extravagant,"  decUring  that  bis  own  pacific 
ooodaet  win  indnoed  by  the  belief  that  Mr.  Ounett  aooght  **  aeoommodation ;"  that 
**n  ohallenge,  the  thing  expeeted,  would  have  ended  diaeottion,"  and  that  **Mr. 
John  Bandolph  knew  he  had  won  no  laurel."  Neither  card  wat  signed  by  the  wri* 
ter,  Me<«SM.  Colea  and  Garru-rt  confe.'^!'cd  that  they  had  suppressed  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dolph's rofii^al  to  explain,  ami  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph,  con.sidcring  the  affair  reopened, 
and  doubtlci»8s  viewing  it  as  if  no  comniuuications  had  passed,  repaired  to  Kich- 
Biond  wHli  a  aecond,  bat  no  challenge  eame,  and  ao  the  matter  ended. 

For  the  first  part  of  hb  narradTo,  Mr.  Garland  has  adopted  the  anonymons  let- 
ter of  **▲  CStisen,**  without  stating  that  the  report  of  thelntelHgoiu  *  :  ,  "  corrected 
by  contemporaneous  notes,"  was  published  in  advance  of  its  regular  time  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  refuting  such  misrepresentatioua  aa  those  made  by  "  A  Citi- 
aen." 

For  tho  latter  part  of  hSa  narratire,  he  has  adopted  the  statement  of  Mr.  John 
Bandolph,  without  stating  that  its  correctness  was  denied  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph, 
and  that  in  the  a II -important  fact  of  the  knowledge  by  the  latter  of  Mr.  John  Ban< 
dolph's  refu.sal  to  explain,  it  turned  out  to  be  erroneous. 

Yet  the  sume  tiles  of  pewspapers  which  furnii^hcd  one  side  of  the  story  supplied 
the  other.  It  Is  diffleolt  therefore  to  acquit  Mr  Garland  of  Intentional  miarepresen- 
tation,  or  at  leaat  of  great  negligence  with  reference  to  hia  fiusts.  If  he  considered 
it  worthy  of  recording,  it  was  certainly  worth  recording  eorrectfy.  I  hare  endesp 
voiod  in  the  aboro  statement  to  do  jostice  to  all  concerned. 

Very  tndy,  yours, 

Oio.  W.  Ravoolpb. 

A  letter  from  President  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Dnanc,  editor  of  the 
Aurora,  March  22d,  1806,  contains  the  following  passages : 

*'  That  the  expeditioii  of  Miranda  was  conutenanced  by  me,  is  an  abaolnte  ftlse- 
hood,  let  it  hoTO  gone  from  whom  it  might;  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  equally  so  as  to 
Mr.  MaffiaoB.  To  know  as  much  of  it  aa  wo  conld  was  our  duty,  hot  not  to  encourage 

It." 

Tliis  remark  was  called  out  bj  tlie  following  circnrastanccs. 
Miranda  having  failed  in  securing  the  final  cooperation  of  Eng- 
land in  his  Soutli  American  projects,  and  having  been  expelled 
from  France  hy  Napoleon  for  alleged  political  intrigue.-^,  came 
to  tho  T'nited  States.  By  the  aid  of  Samuel  J.  Ogden  and 
William  S.  Smith  he  fitted  out  a  vessel  at  New  York  in  ISOO. 
with  two  or  three  hundred  men,  and  a  supply  of  arms  1o  act 
against  the  government  of  Caraccas.   The  vessel  sailed  in 
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February.  The  Goveroment  ordered  Ogden  and  Smith  to  be 
prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws.  They  memo- 
rialized Congress  to  the  effect  that  if  they  had  committed  an 
error  they  had  been  led  into  it  "  hj  the  conduct  of  officers  of  the 
Executive  Government,  who  now  intended  to  bring  upon  the 
niemorialistB  the  penalties  of  the  laws,  to  sacrifice  their  cha- 
racters, fortanes,  and  liberty  in  expiation  of  their  own  errors,  or 
to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  foreign  gOTemments,  bj  offering 
the  memorialists  as  a  victim  to  their  resentment,"  and  they 
asked  such  relief  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  might  think  proper 
to  grant"  They  also  made  Tarious  imputations  against  the 
judges  before  whom  the  legal  proceedings  against  them  had 
been  instituted.  Joeiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  presented 
the  memorial  containing  these  allegations  to  the  House,  April 
21,  1806;  and  he  dedared  that  *Mhe  information  oontatiio*] 
in  some  of  those  statements  was  corroborated  by  informatio!i 
known  to  some  gentlemen  on  the  floor — that  the  Executive  had 
been  adyised  of  the  fitting  out  of  the  Leander  [Miranda's  vesBel] 
time  enough  to  have  prevented  her  sailing." 

Alston,  of  North  Carolina,  declared  that  any  member  of  Con- 
gress who  possessed  such  information  was  as  criminal  as  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  State  was  alleged  to  be.  Jackson,  of 
Virgiuia,  pronounced  Qnincy^s  allegations  "false  "  "and  a  base 
calumny."  Quincy  soon  attempted  to  qualify  his  assertions,  and 
Jackson  contradicted  the  correctness  of  his  explanation.  Finally, 
Quincy  utterly  retracted,  by  saying  that,  "in  making  the  re- 
marks he  had  offered,  he  did  not  mean  to  criminate  the  Admin- 
istration " — that  "  if  his  words  bore  such  a  meaning,  he  with- 
drew them — such  was  not  his  intention." 

Mr.  Early  offered  a  resolution  that  the  charges  in  the  memorial 
were  uiisii))p<)rtod  by  any  evidence  which  in  tlie  least  degree 
criminated  the  Executive  Government  of  this  country" — that 
the  memorial  was  presented  "at  a  time  and  under  circum- 
stances insidiously  calculated  "  to  excite  unjust  suspicions — that 
it  would  bo  highly  improper  for  Congress  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
pending  in  the  courts — and  tliat  the  memorials  be  returned  by 
the  clerk  "to  those  from  whom  they  came."  The  previous 
question  was  ordered  by  a  vote  of  seventy-four  to  fifteen. — ^The 
resolution  was  divided,  and  the  first  clause  (exonerating  the  Ad- 
ministration) was  carried  by  a  vote  of  seventy-five  against  eight ; 
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the  second,  characterizing  the  design  of  the  memorial  as  *'insi- 
dioas,"  by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  thirteen;  the  third,  decluring  it 
improper  for  CoDgreee  to  interfere,  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  the 
.  fourth,  ordering  the  memorial  to  be  returned  to  its  makers,  by 
a  vote  of  seventy-one  to  fourteen.  If  we  consider  that  aboat 
three>fonrths  of  the  opposition  voted  with  the  majority,  or  did 
not  vote  at  all,  and  that  leea  than  half  of  it  voted  against  any 
clause  of  the  resolution,  a  more  dgnal  vindication  of  the  Ad- 
ministration oonld  not  be  conceived. 

It  might  aa  well  here  be  added,  that  Hiranda's  expedition 
ended  in  failnre.  With  a  little  English  assistance  he  took  a 
town  or  two  in  Oaraocas  (or  Yeneanela)  bnt  the  inhabitants  did 
not  favor  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  reSmbark.  He  repeated 
his  attempt  in  1810,  and  with  more  effect,  bnt  within  a  conple  of 
years  was  defeated,  taken  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  Spain,  where  he 
died  after  a  four  years'  incarceration  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inqnlsition. 

Ogden  and  Smith  were  acquitted  on  thdr  trial  for  a  violation 
of  the  neutrality  laws ;  and,  as  party  accnsations  then  ran,  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  packed  for  that  object  by  the  United  States 
marshal,  Swartwout,  a  special  friend  and  adherent  of  Aaron 
Burr.    Swartwout  was  turned  out  of  office. 

Tlie  President,  in  a  letter,  April  13th,  pressing  Wilson  C.  Nich- 
olas to  come  into  the  Senate,'  in  the  place  of  Giles,  whose  heiilth 
had  again  failed,  gave  the  following  picture  of  the  political  state 

,  of  that  body : 
« 

**0ile8*8  absence  has  been  a  most  serious  miflfortllDe.  A  majority  of  the  Sentto 
means  well.  But  Tracy  and  Bayard  are  too  dexterous  for  them,  and  luive  very 
much  influenced  their  proceedings.  Tracy  has  been  of  nearly  every  connnittee 
during  the  seasion,  and  for  the  luoat  part  the  cbairmiui  and  of  course  drawer  of  the 
wporli.  S&T9U  FedenBftt  voting  thnj*  in  phalanx,  and  Joined  hj  Mune  disoontMit- 
•d  Bepoblicmna,  Mme  obUqae  onai,  aooM  eapridonti  have  m  often  niMla  a  m^fority 
M  to  produce  very  serious  embarrassment  to  the  public  operations;  and  very  much 
do  T  dread  the  submitting  to  them,  at  the  next  session,  any  treaty  which  cm  bo 
made  with  either  Kugland  or  Spain,  when  I  consider  that  five  joining  the  Federalists 
can  defeat  a  friendly  settlement  of  our  affairs." 

>  He  bad  »  short  time  before  (March  34th)  pressed  Mr.  Nicholas  to  accept  a  Joint  com* 
■{■ton  with  Amstronff  and  Bowdofn  (our  ministers  to  France  and  Spain)  to  attempt  a 
IMaadlj  f^ttlement  of  all  oatatandin^r  questions  with  Spain.  Colonel  XicholaR's  })t  ivato 
■Wnold  not  permit  his  acceptance,  and  the  plan  of  a  third  commissioner  was  soon  after 
flrappoik 
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It  was  ihe  qaeetion  of  the  Presidential  snccession  which  pro- 
daced  all  these  embarrassinentB — ^though  judging  from  the  re- 
cords of  Oongress  they  are  very  stroDglj  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing extract  We  apprehend  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  in  a  moment 
of  unnsnal  depression. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  President  addressed  Mr.  Learitt 
Harris,  American  consnl  at  St.  Petersburg,  inclosing  a  letter  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  It  was  in  answer  to  one  reoeiTed  from 
that  monarch,  dated  20th  of  August  preceding.  The  President's 
commnnication  was  eonched  in  that  language  of  courtesy  with 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  address  such  potentates,  but  its  pith 
did  not  consist  of  compliments.  It  made  an  earnest  and,  though 
shrewd,  manly  appeal  to  the  Czar  to  exert  his  powerftd  inter- 
position in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  in  the  general  pa- 
cification of  Europe,  then  anticipated  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Pitt  and  the  accession  of  Fox  to  the  English  ministry. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  accepted  from  Harris  a  bust 
of  Alexander,  with  many  complimentary  expressions,  and  avow- 
ing that  his  respect  for  the  latter  induced  him  to  depart  from  a 
rule  which  }ui<l  hitherto  known  no  exception,  not  to  accept  any 
present  beyond  "a  book  or  a  pamjjhlet,  or  some  other  curiosity 
of  minoi-  value,  as  well  to  avoid  imputation  on  his  motivtis  of 
action  as  to  shut  out  a  practice  susceptible  of  such  abuse.'" 

Doubtless  some  diplomacy  may  be  discovered  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's conduct  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  certain  from  his  writings 
and  recollected  conversations  that  he  felt  a  sincere  reirard  for 
that  young,  virtuous,  and  able  monarch,  wlio,  notwithstanding 
his  possession  of  unlimited  authority,  entertained  many  of  the 
lii«er:d  views  in  which  he  had  been  educat(Ml  ]>y  La  ITarpe ;  and 
who  exliibited  them  by  his  inquiries  respecting  our  republican 
institutions  and  by  a  sort  of  personal  overture  to  the  President, 
which  was  understood  to  evince  extraordinary  respect  for  his 
abilities  and  character.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  friendly 
undei-standing  between  Eussia  and  the  [Jnited  States,  which  has 
become  traditionary  in  their  policies. 

The  President's  views  of  the  political  consequences  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  real  feelings  towards  England,  find  a 

a  'nib  nile  wa»  rtfridlj  adhered  to  untfl  the  cloee  of  his  Adminiitntioii.  We  get  Us 
MeM  of  what  coiuttitutes  "  minor  value  "  in  the  liwittet  to  liftiNd  tOMcept  a  carred 
Ivocy  eiM,  dixttctiiig  it  to  be  returned  to  the  donor. 
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elear  expodtion  in  a  letter  to  the  American  mmiBter  to  England, 
Mr.  Monroe  (May  4th)  : 

The  late  change  in  the  ministrj  I  contdder  aa  ensuring  us  a  Just  MttleBICllt  of 
our  diflerciieos,  and  wc  ask  no  more.  Iti  Mr.  Fox,  personally,  I  hnve  more  confi- 
dence than  in  any  roan  in  England,  and  it  is  founded  in  what,  through  unquestiona- 
ble chAonela,  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowiog  of  hia  honesty  and  his  good 
•ease.  WhOe  he  shell  be  1q  the  edmlnlstntloii,  my  reUenoe  on  that  OoTeranent 
will  be  solid.  We  had  committed  ourselrefi  in  a  line  of  proceedings  adapted tOBieet 
Mr.  Pitt'?  policy  and  hi>>tility,  hcforo  wc  heard  of  hi^  doitth,  wliich  self  respect  did 
not  prrmii  ua  to  abandon  aftri  wards  ;  and  the  late  unparallelfd  outnif^o  on  ns  at 
New  York,  excited  such  sentiuicntii  in  the  public  at  large,  as  did  not  permit  ua  to  do 
hm  then  htm  bean  done.  It  ought  not  to  be  viewed  by  the  ministry  as  looldngto- 
wsrds  them  ni  ell,  bnt  merely  as  tim  oonseqneooes  of  tlie  messnres  of  their  prede- 
cessors, which  their  nation  has  called  oo  them  to  correct  I  hope,  therefore,  they 
will  come  to  just  arrangements.  No  two  countries  ti pen  »Mrth  have  eo  many  points 
of  common  interest  and  friendship;  and  their  ruiera  must  be  great  bunglers  in* 
deed,  if,  with  such  dispositions,  they  break  them  asunder.  The  only  riTalry  that 
can  arise  is  on  the  ooean.  England  may,  by  pettf  kreeny  thwartinga,  cheek  us  on 
that  element  a  little,  but  nothing  she  can  do  will  retard  us  there  one  year's  growth. 
We  ?liall  ho  pupported  there  by  other  nations,  and  thrown  into  their  scale  to  make 
a  part  of  tlic  great  counter|)oise  to  her  navy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  nh(!  is  just  to 
us,  conciliatory,  and  encourages  the  sentiment  of  family  feelings  and  conduct,  it 
cannot  ftil  to  befriend  the  aecnilty  of  both.  We  bato  the  ssamen  and  nmterials 
for  thj  shipe  of  the  Une,  and  hstf  that  nnmbcr  of  frigates ;  and  were  France  to  give ' 
us  the  money«  and  England  the  dispositions  to  equip  them,  they  would  give  to  Eng- 
land fcriou?  proofs  of  the  stock  from  which  they  are  fipnin<;,  and  the  school  in  which 
they  have  been  taugbt ;  and  added  to  the  efforts  of  the  immensity  of  sea-coast  lately 
united  under  one  power,  woold  leoTC  the  slate  of  the  oosaa  no  longer  problematical. 
Were,  on  the  other  hand,  England  to  give  tlie  money,  and  V^raace  the  dispoeitions  to 
|dacc  UB  on  the  lea  In  sll  our  force,  the  whole  world,  out  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
might  be  our  joint  monopoly.  Wc  wish  for  neither  of  theep  pcenea.  We  ask  for 
peace  and  justice  from  all  nations;  and  wo  will  remain  uprightly  neutral  in  fact, 
though  leaning  in  bchef  to  the  opinion  that  an  English  ascendency  on  the  ocean  is 
Mfer  fbr  on  thaathat  of  IVaacsk** 

And  he  added : 

"We  begin  to  broich  the  idea  that  wc  consider  the  whole  Gulf  Stream  as  of  our 
waters,  in  which  hostilities  and  cruising  are  to  be  frowned  on  for  the  present,  and 
prohibited  SO  soon  sa  either  consent  or  force  wHl  pemdt  ns.  We  shall  ncTcrpeimit 
another  privateer  to  cndse  within  It,  and  shall  forbid  our  harbors  to  national 
cndsera.  TldsiaeasentldlbronrtraBqninityaadcoBinMroe^** 

"  The  late  nnparalleled  outrage  on  nsat  NewTork,"  referred 
to  by  the  President,  consisted  in  tlie  firing  a  shot  hy  the  comman- 
der of  a  Britieh  veesel  of  war  (Captain  Wliithy,  of  the  Lennder), 
into  an  American  coaating  vesad,  near  Sandy  iio<»k,  by  which 
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a  person  on  board  of  lier  was  killed.  The  President  immedi- 
ately (May  3d)  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  tlie  Leauder 
and  two  other  ships  in  her  company  out  of  the  American  wa- 
ters ;  calling  npon  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  United 
States  to  arrest  Captain  Whitby ;  and  waniing  all  persons 
against  giving  aid  to  those  ships,  under  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

The  President's  feelings  against  the  Pitt  administration  are 
more  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Digges,  July  1st : 

"  He  [Mr.  Jefferaon]  would  be  happj  to  sec  Mr.  Digges  and  bis  friends  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  and  to  Join  in  oongrmMlationa  on  the  Mtnrn  of  the  dej  whidi 

lUvorced  as  from  the  follies  and  crimes  of  Europe,  from  a  dollar  in  the  pound  al 
least  of  six  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  from  all  themin  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adminijitra- 
tion.  We,  too,  shall  encounter  follies  ;  hut  if  frroat,  they  will  be  short,  if  long,  they 
will  be  light;  and  the  vigor  of  our  country  will  get  the  better  of  them.  Mr.  Fitt'a 
fbUleehaTe  been  great,  long,  and  iaffieted  on  n  bodj  emednted  with  age,  and  ei- 
havated  by  eaceaeea  bejond  ita  power  to  bear.** 

In  a  letter  to  Bowdoin,  onr  Spanish  minister,  July  10th,  he 
declared  if  the  latter  could  obtain  Florida,  it  would  ^  fill  tlie 
American  mind  with  joy."  He  thooght  that  we  should  cut  off 
the  impressment  of  onr  seamen  by  England,  and  establish  the 
inTiolability  of  onr  flag.  He  sincerely  wished  to  be  honestly 
neutral  and  truly  useful  to  both  belligerents."  He  warmly  in- 
vited arrangements  with  France  and  Spain  which  would  secure 
permanent  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

Thns,  to  the  President's  sanguine  hopes,  the  thread  of  old 
complications  had  been  cut  by  the  death  of  Pitt  and  accession 
of  Fox.  The  storm  which  had  lowered  so  darkly  ftom  all  points 
of  the  horixon  had  suddenly  given  place  to  bright  sunshine.  But 
its  radiance  was  to  be  but  transient  Fox,  striken  by  incurable 
disease,  was  hastening  to  the  grave,  and  with  him  were  to  perish 
all  traces  of  liberality  towards  the  United  States,  during  the 
reign  of  George  III. 

The  year  1806  was  also  marked  by  domestic  political  tri- 
umphs. The  Republicans  carried  the  Legislature  of  Ma>>sa- 
chusetts,  and  consequently  the  executive  council ;  and  they 
came  witliin  a  few  votes  of  electing  their  Governor.  Connecticut 
and  Delaware  were  now  all  the  Federal  States  that  held  out, 
and  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  this,  in  the  former,  was  n.»t  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  imprudence  of  pome  leadinir  Repub- 
licans in  that  State,  who,  without  consulting  tiie  FrcsiUeut,  and 
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grcatlv  to  Ills  regret  and  chagrin,  commenced  proeecntions  in 
the  United  States  district  rourta  against  two  or  three  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  liad  published  libels  against  him. 

In  Angnat,  John  Randolph,  so  signally  foiled  in  Congreee  in 
luB  attempt  against  the  Administration,  made  a  popular  appeal 
against  it  in  the  newspapers.  He  published  two  articles  over 
the  signature  of  Becius,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  negotiations  in  various  specified  particulars ;  ac- 
cused the  Cabinet  of  having  one  set  of  opinions  for  the  public 
and  another  to  secretly  influence  the  action  of  Oongress ;  insisted 
that  a  purchase  of  the  Floridas  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  President's  public  message  on  the  subject ;  and  he  rung  the 
usual  changes  in  respect  to  "  back-stairs"  influence.  In  proof 
of  his  allegations,  Mr.  Randolph  took  the  liberty  of  publishing 
the  President's  confidential  message  of  December  6th,  1805, 
from  which  the  injunction  of  secrecy  had  not  been  raised. 

The  allegations  were  little  besides  a  repetition  of  their 
author's  speeches  in  Congress.  But  they  were  answered  in  the 
newspapers,  by  "William  A.  Burwell,  a  Virginia  member  of  Con- 
gress wliom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  and  of 
whom  I  Vofessor  Tucker  justly  remarks,  that  liis  "State  had  sel<l.»m 
had  an  abler  and  never  an  hone>ter  representative."*  liurwell 
transmitted  copies  of  his  replies  to  the  President,  and  they  found 
him  at  Monticello,  where  t!ie  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary 
of  "War  were,  at  the  time,  his  guests.  I>oth  of  these  officers 
concurred  with  the  President  in  recollections  which  distinctly 
refuted  Kandolph  at  every  material  point.  Those  who  retain 
any  interest  in  the  controversy,  will  find  these  recollections 
stated  ill  a  letter  to  Burwell  published  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  corres* 
pondence,  under  date  of  September  ITth. 

The  autumn  of  1S05  was  innda  a  memorable  epoch  in  Ameri- 
can history,  by  the  treasonable  projects  of  Aaron  Burr.  He  left 
the  Vice-Presidency  in  the  spring  of  that  year  an  utterly  rained 
man  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  with  indictments  for  ninrder 
hanging  over  him  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.*   These  circumstances  were  sufficient  to  drive  a  man 

*  Life  of  Jefferson. 

*  BttiT  had  been  paying  his  addresses  to  a  lady  in  Philadelphia  before  the  dnel,  and 
he  renewed  Hum  iwimsdlately  aft«nraida.  Bat  Iw  mmmi  found  h»  mast  fly.  At  this 
moment  be  wrote  Ui  doogkior:  **lr  nnmoto  Mnd  of  yom  dMvld  Iw  dying  of  anwi, 
lommiiiiiiil  Irfio  tn  imnff"    ft  dool  tod  o  eoorlriilp  «l  tfio  lOiDe  tiBw." 
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wholly  unprincipled  and  ambitious,  into  any  eclieme  which 
promised  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes.  He  proceeded  to  tlie 
western  States  witli,  it  would  seem,  several  projects  occnpyin<^ 
his  mind.  One  of  the  nominal  (»ues,  at  least,  was  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  round  tlie  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Jonathan  Davton, 
long  80  conspicuous  in  New  Jersey  politics,  was  concerned  in 
this  speculation,  and  General  AVilkinson,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  and  tlie  newly  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Louisiana  territory,  was  oflered  a  share  in  it.  Burr  reached 
Pittsburg  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  early  in  May  stopped  at 
Blennerhaaaet's  Island,  near  Marietta,  in  the  Ohio — that  scene 
painted  in  such  Claude-like  glory  of  coloring  by  William  Wirt 
The  "Serpent"  entered  this  "Eden"  to  forever  poison  its 
peace— to  make  Blennerh asset  and  his  "  angel-like  wife  "  the 
dupes  and  instramenta  of  a  desperate  and  dishonorable  adyen- 
tarer. 

From  thenee  Burr  proceeded  to  Lexington,  and  on  the  29th 
of  May  reached  Nashyilie,  where  he  met  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son, He  continued  his  Journey  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  rs- 
ceived  with  much  attention.  Returning  to  Na»hyille  (August 
16th),  he  spent  a  week  with  General  Jackson,  whom  he  speaks 
of  with  much  admiration  in  his  joamal.*  He  retraced  his  steps 
and  arrived  in  Washington  in  Noyember.  This  journey  develops 
nothing  of  importance,  except  that  Buir  threw  out  hints  of  some 
great  enterprise  to  Wilkinson,  which,  he  carried  the  idea,  was 
&Tored  by  the  Goyemment  But  he,  at  the  same  time,  epoke 
with  great  bitterness  of  the  Administration,  and  declared  that 
the  people  of  the  West  were  ripe  for  a  revolt.  WHkinBon  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  apprising  him  of  these  facts,  and 
advising  that  Burr's  movements  be  closely  watched/ 

Burr  spent  the  winter  of  1S05-G  in  Wasliin<?ton,  attem])ting 
to  tamper  with  General  Eaton  (recently  returned  l"n>m  Tri}>oli), 
Commoilore  Truxton,  and  others.  Every  important  person  of 
military  ability  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  varianro  with  the 
Administration,  was  approached  by  him,  and  he  made  the  most 
artful  efforts  to  increase  their  discontents.   This  was  paiticu- 

•  Q.  V.  in  Davis's  Life  of  Burr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  872. 

*  Smith  did  not  receive  the  letter,  but  Wilkinson's  aid-de-camp  testified,  on  Bnrr  i 
trial,  that  the  totttr  wu  eopM  byUrn,  ud  he  bellmd  di^tohed  thcooi^  the  post* 
office. 
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larly  the  case  with  Eaton,  and  having,  as  he  supposed,  brought 
that  ini])etuous  man's  feelings  to  the  proper  point,  he  advanced, 
in  the  cxplanarion  of  liis  views,  from  a  talked  about  expedition 
against  the  ^lexiean  provinces  (his  starting-point  with  all  to 
whom  he  broached  his  projects),  to  the  avowal  of  a  purpose  to 
revolutionize  our  own  western  States  and  to  found  an  empire 
whose  capital  was  to  be  New  Orleans.  lie  said  this  mnat  ulti- 
matelj  take  place ;  that  an  independent  government  was  as 
Dinch  a  right  of  the  western  people,  as  it  was  a  right  of  the 
Atlantic  States  to  be  independent  of  Great  Britain  ;  tliat  if  he 
oonld  gaiB  over  the  naval  commanders,  he  could  turn  Congress 
out  of  doors,  dispose  of  the  President,  and  establish  a  i^'ovcm* 
ment  that  had  "energy."  He  informed  £aton  that  Wilkinson 
took  part  in  his  enterprise,  and  wonld  carry  with  him  all  the 
regular  troops  in  the  West ;  that  ten  or  twelve  thousand  western 
volonteera  would  join  his  standard;  and  that  many  in  the 
Spanish  provinces  were  ready  to  do  the  same.  He  offered 
Eaton  a  high  command  if  he  wonld  join  him.  • 

On  receiving  these  startling  disclosures,  the  latter  waited  on 
the  President,  and  proposed  to  him  to  send  Burr  on  a  foreign 
mission,  alleging  that  otherwise  there  wonld  be  an  insurrection, 
if  not  a  rebellion,  in  the  western  States  within  eighteen  months. 
The  President  declined,  saying  he  had  entire  confidence  in  the 
people  of  those  States. .  At  the  same  time,  Eaton  communicated 
the  details  of  his  conversation  with  Burr  to  two  members  of 
Congress  from  Connecticut' 

All  these  facts  were  sworn  to  by  Eaton  on  the  snbsequent 
trial  of  Burr.'  In  explanation  of  his  going  to  the  President  with 
such  a  pr« »j>ubitiun,  instead  of  at  once  disclosing  to  him  all  the 
facts,  he  said :  "  On  the  solitary  ground  upon  whicli  he  stood, 
he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  himself,  though  at  no  loss  as  re- 
spected his  duty — he  durst  nut  place  liis  lonely  testimony  in  the 
balance  ai^ainst  the  weight  of  Colonel  Burr's  character,  for  by 
turning  the  tables  on  him,  which  he  thtiuglit  any  man  capable 
of  such  a  project,  was  very  capable  of  doing,  he  [Eaton]  shuuhl 
sink  under  the'  weight"   He  said  he  perceived    that  the  sub- 

>  He  so  testified  on  Bnrr'B  trfd.  MldwHi  BOtprcs^sed  on  the  point,  it  b^Of  probably 
mderatood  that  tlie  m«inlMn  of  Omumm  (DaDa  and  Smith)  would  conflnn  fill  ttato* 
■Mnts  {f  bronffht  to  tht  wHmm  t^tuOT 

a     v.,  ukm  la  ibort hand    David  Robinson,  toL  L,  p.  iUHnq, 
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ject  was  disagreeable  to  the  President" — and  that  '*  the  circuin- 
BtaDce  of  no  interrogatories  being  made  to  liim,  he  thought  im- 
posed silence  npon  hira  at  that  time  and  place." 

The  President  well  knew  that  General  Eaton  was  "  disaffected 
towards  tlie  GoTernment."  *  He  had  been  seen  much  in  the 
campany  of  Burr— and  perhaps,  therefore,  his  motives  were 
enspected.*  Ue  had  a  stately  way  of  talking,  which  sometimes 
gave  an  air  of  extravagance  to  what  he  said.  Tlie  story  sounded 
monstrous — and  the  President  had,  as  usual,  a  thorough  confi- 
dence in  the  people. 

Much  doubt  has  been  supposed  to  rest  on  the  real  intentions 
of  Burr ;  and  it  has  been  difficult  for  impartial  men  to  believe 
that  be  meditated  a  thing  which  would  now  seem  to  have  been 
BO  purely  chimerical  as  an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union 
without  the  aid  of  any  great  agitating  question  between  its  parts 
— without  the  prevalence  of  ostensible  disaffection  in  either 
part — and  without  fortune  or  popularity  of  his  own  to  bribe  or 
inveigle  a  large  body  of  men  into  such  an  undertaking.*  There 
were,  however,  deep  concealed  disaffections  both  in  the  Esst 
and  the  West,  lliose  in  the  East  will  be  hereafter  more 
particularly  stated,  and  Burr's  contemporaneous  knowledge  and 
apparent  approbaUon  of  them,  established  on  the  evidence  of 
an  eminent  participator  in  the  disaffidctioii,  and  in  the  disunion 
projects  to  which  it  gave  birth. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  the  mostly  unwritten 
history  of  the  previous  intrigues  and  plots  of  a  set  of  adven- 
turers sprinkled  through  the  States  and  territories  west  of 
the  Alleghiinies,  which  at  different  periods,  or  among  different 
persons,  tended  to  various  apparent  objects,  but  all  of  which 
involved  a  common  idea — a  separation  of  the  Western  from  the 
Atlantic  States.  There  was  another  point  of  .agreement  between 
the  principal  projectors.  They  all,  it  is  believed,  accepted  Span- 
ish gold.  Spain  thus  originated  tlie  disaffection  to  ])revent  tlie 
United  States  trom  pressing  westward  on  Mexico,  forgetting, 

>  That  i8,  towards  the  AdminktratioD.  The  words  are  qaoted  from  Eaton's  testi* 
■lony. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  far  from  this  time  that  Borr  himself  was 
applying  to  the  President  for  an  ofBce.  It  would  therefore  aupe«r  daat  Eaton'»  conjee- 
tare  was  proliably  eoRMt  M  lo  what  wovldthta  hftva  b««niM  tiBMtt  glttw  Mm  • 

foreign  mission. 

*  We  once,  on  less  ezuniiiilloii,  teonted  (la  ft  paUiilMd  levlsir)  tht  ides  that  hi 
•ntertained  snch  a  prqfest. 
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with  that  political  bliadness  which  had  long  cursed  her  couii- 
oik,  that  8acc«B8  would  only  give  her  colouial  poeecseions  a 
more  daageroiu  neighbor.  It  appears  probable,  indeed,  that 
most  of  the  redpientB  of  her  bribes  In  the  western  States  played 
false  to  her  from  the  first  They  had  no  intention  of  beooming 
snbeerTient  to  Spain.  Their  grand  idea  appears  to  have  been 
not  only  to  dismember  the  United  States,  bnt  also  Mexico ;  or 
rather,  they  proposed  to  unite  Mexico  with  the  western  Ameri- 
can States,  and  thns  bnild  np  a  vast  empire  from  the  Allegba^ 
nies  to  the  Pacific,  which  dionld  be  eqnally  independent  of 
Spain  and  the  United  States. 

These  projects  perhaps  hardly  reached  the  matozity  of  defi- 
nite plans — they  scarcely  rose  above  hopes — ^nntil  Bnrr  came  to 
arrange  and  combine  the  elements  of  coDspiracy,  and  take  the 
lend  in  its  execution.  He  was  precisely  the  leader  to  inspire 
confidence  among  these  restless  and  dubauched  adventurers,  and 
he  seems  to  Lave  habitually  relied  on  such  men  to  cilect  his 
objects." 

Burr  possessed  much  cunning  and  much  penetration  of  a 
particular  kind;  but,  like  must  wholly  unprincii)led  men,  he 
overrated  the  power  of  evil.  He  believed  every  man  and 
woman  had  their  easy  price.  He  therefore  relied  on  personal 
appliances,  and  ]>etty  intrigue  and  finessing,  to  attain  objects 
whollv  beyond  the  reach  of  such  means.  He  baited  mouse- 
traps,  expecting  to  catch  elephants  in  them.  His  life-long  his- 
tory is  an  exemplification  of  tliis  trait  of  mind,  and  it  is  a  life- 
long roll  of  failures.  In  every  great  crisis  of  his  career  we  find 
him  with  intense  cunning  in  his  look,  and  mystery  in  his  rapid 
movements,  setting  his  little  traps.  But  he  was  always  just  wise 
enough  to  be  outgeneralled  when  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
wise  man ;  he  was  always  just  artfol  enough  to  beat  himself. 
Without  any  attempts  to  be  cunning,  and  by  mere  force  of  his 
abilities,  and  a  straightforward  life,  he  might  have  been  far 
more  anccessful.  He  loved  intrigue  for  its  own  sake.  There 
,  waa  a  fascination  in  it  which  blinded  his  judgment  He  was 
ready  to  embark  in  it,  and  was  sanguine  of  success,  where  a 

»  We  do  not.  hy  anv  means,  intend  to  say,  that  Bnrr  had  not,  at  diRercnt  prriodB, 
•Bong  hU  particular  friends  and  Bapporteri*,  some  highly  honorable  men.  lUit  onr 
VMMnt  ftPPiy  ^  ^  ^  be  foimd  almoat  invariably  foremort  in  the  exeoation 

«rhto  aeheaM*  and  penonal  oljeeta. 
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man  of  less  aatateness,  but  without  his  taste  for  plotting,  would 
hare  foreseen  the  certainty  of  defeat  It  takes  another  trait  to 
complete  the  cliaracter  of  a  rash  and  ready  conspirator.  He 
was  proverbially  insensible  to  danger.  He  was  willing  to  risk 
liis  life  to  carry  out  the  most  paltry  amour.  He  was  willing  to 
risk  it  a  thonsand  times  in  any  desperate  effort  for  fortune  and 
power,  rather  than  glide  along  smoothly  in  the  current  of  a 
common  sncceBS.  When  we  consider  his  peculiar  character, 
and  weigh  testimony  addnoed  at  his  sabseqnent  trial,  which  was 
not  impeached,  or  even  rendered  the  enbject  of  a  jnst  snspicion,' 
litde  donbt  seems  to  remain  that  he  contemplated  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union  as  a  direct  resnlt  of  his  enterprise,  or 
rather  as  a  contingent  result,  which  was  to  follow,  if  success 
crowned  the  first  branch  of  the  undertaking. 

In  August,  1806,  Burr  again  went  to  the  western  States.  In 
Kentucky  he  purdiased,  or  pretended  to  purchase,  of  Mr. 
Charles  Lynch,  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Nachitoches,  which 
the  Spanish  Governor  of  New  Orleans  had  ceded  to  Baron 
P.  N.  Tnt  Bastrop,"  before  the  sale  of  Louisiana;  and  by  the 
conditions  of  the  grant  it  was  to  be  settled  by  a  certain  number 
of  persons  within  a  fixed  time  nearly  expired.  Burr  aerccd  to 
pay  $50,000  for  the  land.  It  would  be  retnarkahlc  that  a  bank- 
rupt ill  fortune,  avowedly  on  the  eve  of  attempting  the  coiiqizc^t 
or  revolution  of  Mexico — an  undertaking  requiring  money,  and 
whicli,  if  successful,  would  bring  land  enough — should  jmuse  to 
divide  means  raised  on  credit  in  such  a  "  speculation."  It  is  not 
credible.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  pretext  to  eiialde 
him  to  collect  the  men  he  desired  without  interruption  from  the 
civil  authorities,  and  probably  to  fall  back  upon  for  safety  in 
case  that  interruption  should  take  place,  and  an  attempt  be 

•  The  nn\y  fact  brnnpht  to  hear  ai:ain-;t  Eaton's  testimony  was.  that  after  bft  ted 
expofeil  Hiirr's  propo!4iih  to  him,  th'-  (iosfrnment  »M*ttled  his  clainn  for  dbburfeiOMrti^ 
etc.,  in  the  Barbary  w&r,  allowing  him  $10,000.  Ktiton  had  before  been  preadBir  hit 
claims,  aud  we  presame  that  no  one  at  this  dajr  is  read/  to  believe  that  he  committ^  a 
deliberate  peijnry  which  might  favolTO  the  life  of  a  pTOTfons  friend,  for  the  pnrpo<ie  of 
obtaining  either  an  earlier  or  more  favorable  scttl.Mii'^nt !  Ati  l  Eaton's  to^lnni-nv  wa^ 
amply  confirmed  in  iill  its  e<*9ential  substance  by  th;U  of  Colonel  Morf.'un  and  hi*  two 
sons,  (IcntiiMl  ari  l  TIimip.h  Morpan  of  CannonsburR,  Ohio.  No  nmrf  ifripeclablo  men, 
and  few  bi  tte  r  known  nion,  resided  in  that  State.  On  Bnrr's  jonmev  west,  in  ls06,  the/ 
raeeived  liim  in  all  honor,  as  a  distinguished  friend.  His  first  day's  stay  at  Col.  Iforffan'a 
iraa  marked  by  such  di^iclosares  that  that  f^entleman  conoelved  it  his  datv  to  immediatr^lv 
lajrthem  before  the  iudges  of  a  court  sitting  in  the  neighborhood.  The  jndpes  comnmni- 
Cfttofl  thi'  f.irts  to  the  President,  advi^iriir  t]i:it  Hurr  be  watched.  V  it  tli  la  -t  ir  iil 
fact  wa^  tithed  up  at  the  trial  which  tended  to  cast  a  shadow  of  su«piciou  ou  the  credi- 
bUi^  or  perfbclly  honest  intentioUB  of  flie  Moiftoa. 
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made  to  pnnish  him  either  for  treason  or  a  violation  of  onr 

neutrality  laws. 

In  the  fall  of  1800,  Blennerhasset  and  other  agents  of  Burr  in 
the  region  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  contracted  for  the  building  of  boats, 
pnrdiased  qnantitiee  of  meal,  kilo-dried  it  for  a  Toyage,  enlisted 
finch  men  as  they  could  induce  to  join  them,  formed  a  military 
encampment  at  Blennerbasset's  Island,  received  chests  of  weapons 
there  from  some  higher  point  on  the  Ohio,  and  were  joined  by 
armed  and  organued  parties  also  from  above.  They  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  were  acting  in  concert  with  and 
nnder  the  leadership  of  Bnrr.  To  some  persons  thej  declared 
that  their  object  was  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  of  which  Bnrr 
was  to  be  king — to  others  the  settlement  of  the  Bastrop  grant — 
and  to  others,  the  formation  of  a  new  western  empire,  which 
was  to  inclnde  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  weet  of  the  AUeghanies.  It  was  clearly,  nay,  indisputably 
proved  that  Blennerhasset  avowed  the  latter  project  to  confiden- 
tial friends  whom  he  attempted  to  draw  into  the  enterprise, 
lie  wrote  articles  for  one  of  the  few  newspapers  west  of  the 
mountains,  advocating  a  separation  of  the  western  from  the 
eastern  States.  He  and  his  associates  continually  declaimed 
against  the  connection,  complaining  how  much  the  West  had  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  without  receiving  any 
bene  tit  in  return. 

General  Wilkinson,  by  order  of  the  President,  had  collected 
five  or  six  hundred  soldiers  at  Nachitoches  to  oppose  a  threat- 
ened Spanish  irruption.  Tliis  oflBcer  was  needy  in  means, 
expensive  in  his  habits,  and  was  supposed  not  to  be  averse  to 
speculating  adventures.  He  and  Burr  were  familiar  acquaint- 
ances ;  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  confidently  exj)ected  to 
make  him  an  accomplice.  They  corresponded  vaguely  on  the 
subject  during  the  summer,  Burr  assuming,  })erhaps  to  make  his 
communications  more  safe  from  exposure,  that  his  correspondent 
knew  a  good  deal  more  of  his  plans  than  was  actually  disclosed : 
and  Wilkinson,  afterwards,  alleging  that  his  object  was  to 
allow  Burr  to  communicate  something  which  would  prove  his 
real  designs. 

Wilkinson  must  be  won,  or  he  would  crush  the  expedition  at 
the  outset;  and  the  time  arrived  which  required  a  decisive 
experiment.  In  October  a  younger  brother  of  Colonel  John 
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Swartwout  of  New  York  reached  Wilkinson'B  camp  at  Natcbi- 
tockeB,  oetcnsibly  to  beur  a  letter  of  introdnction  from  Jonathan 
Dayton  to  Oolonel  dishing^  the  second  in  command,  but  carrjing 
secret  dispatches  in  cipher  from  both  Dayton  and  Borr  to 
Wilkinson.  Burr  wrote  Wilkinson : 

"Tours,  postmarked  13th  of  May,  is  received.  I,  Aaron  Burr,  hare  obtained 
fiindfl,  And  have  actually  commenced  the  enterprise.  Detachments  from  different 
poinli,  and  under  dUbrant  preleMCiy  will  renderronf  on  the  Ohio,  lit  Korember 
— evetythlng  internal  and  external,  laTors  Tiews ;  protection  of  England  is  secored. 

T  \b  going  to  Jamaica  to  arrange  with  the  Admiral  on  that  station ;  it  will  meet « 

on  the  Mississippi.   ,  England,  ,  navy  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to 

join,  and  final  orders  are  given  to  my  friends  and  followers:  it  will  be  a  host  of 
choice  spirits.  Wilkinson  ahall  be  aecond  to  Burr  only,  WiUdnaon  ahall  dictate 
the  rank  and  promotion  of  hie  offlcera.  Bnrr  will  proceed  weetward,  lat  Angoit, 
never  more  to  retom;  with  him  goea  hia  deleter;  the  huabaad  will  foUov  in 
October  with  a  corp«  of  \vorthi»^s. 

"  Send  forth  rtn  inttllii;ent  iind  confidential  friend  with  whom  Burr  may  confer; 
be  shall  return  immediately  with  further  interesting  details ;  this  is  essential  to  con- 
cert and  harmony  of  movement  Bend  a  liat  <tf  aU  peieooe  known  to  WiUdneon, 
treat  of  tlie  moontdna,  who  maj  l>e  naefhl,  with  e  note  delineating  their  charaetem* 
By  yoor  menenger  aend  me  four  or  five  commissiona  of  your  officers,  which  you  can 

borrow  under  any  pretcnof  you  please  ;  they  shall  be  returned  faithfully.  Already 
arc  orders  to  the  contractors  given  to  forward  six  months'  provisions  to  points  Wil- 
kinson may  name :  this  shall  not  be  used  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  under 
proper  iz^unctiona.  The  project  ia  brought  to  the  point  ao  long  deaired.  Bar 
gnaranteee  the  resalt  with  hIa  life  and  honor,  with  the  honor,  and  fortnnea  of  hnn- 
dreds  of  the  best  blood  of  oar  country. 

"  Burr's  plan  of  operation  is,  to  move  down  rapidly  from  the  falls  on  the  15th  of 
September,  with  the  first  6U()  or  1,000  men  in  light  boats,  now  constructing  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  at  Natchea  between  the  6th  and  16th  of  December;  there  to  meet 
WQkbaon ;  there  to  determhie  whether  It  will  be  expedient  hi  the  flrat  inataaee  to 
eeiae  on  or  pase  by  BaUm  Bouge.  On  receipt  of  thia  send  an  anawer.  Draw 
on  Burr  for  all  expenses,  etc.  The  people  of  tlie  country  to  which  we  are  going,  are 
prepared  to  receive  us.  Their  agents,  now  with  Burr,  Pay,  that  if  we  will  protect 
their  religion,  and  will  not  subject  them  to  a  foreign  power,  that  in  three  weeks  ail 
win  l>e  settled.  The  goda  ioTite  to  glory  and  fortune;  it  remaina  to  be  aeen 
whether  we  deawve  ttie  boon.  The  bearer  of  tide  goee  expreas  to  yon;  he  will 
iiand  a  formal  letter  of  introdnction  to  you  from  Burr.  He  is  a  man  of  Inriolable 
honor  and  perfect  discretion  ;  formed  to  execute  rather  than  to  project;  capable  of 
relating  facts  with  Cdtlity,  and  incapable  of  rchiting  thoiu  otherwise.  IIo  i-"  tlio- 
roughly  informed  of  the  plains  and  iutcutions  of  Burr,  and  will  disclose  to  you  as  lar 
aa  yon  inquiro,  and  no  farther.  He  liaa  imbibed  a  rererence  for  yoor  chaneter,  and 
may  be  emhanraaMd  in  your  preeenoe.  Fnt  hhn  aft  mm,  and  ht  win  aatiaiy  yoa." 

Dayton  wrote  Wilkinson  (July  24, 1806) : 

'*  It  is  now  ascertained  that  yoo  are  to  be  displaced  in  next  session.  Jefferson 
iriH  allbot  to  yield  refaietantly  to  the  p«Uio  aantiment,  but  yield  he  wilL  Pkepaiw 
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yourself  ihereforc  for  it  You  know  the  rt',«t.  You  ar<^  not  a  inrm  to  doppair,  or 
even  despond,  especialijr  when  such  projects  offer  in  another  qnurter.  Arc  yoc 
ready?  Are  jonr  noiMroiis  MiockiM  ready t  Wealth  and  glory— lieiiiaiana  aad 
Mexieou  •  •  .  •  Dayten." 

Wilkinson,  having  decipliored  Burr's  letter,  coniniiniicated 
its  contents  to  Culouel  Ciisliiug,  announcing  his  determina- 
tion to  inarch  immediately  to  the  Sabine,  and  make  such  termg 
with  the  Spaniards  as  would  enable  him  to  send  the  neater 
part  of  his  force  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans ;  and  in  the 
meantime  to  forward  the  iDformatioii  he  had  obtaioed  to  the 
President. 

Wilkinson  inquired  of  Swart  wont  what  would  be  the  course 
of  Burros  expedition.  "  lie  said  this  territory  (Louisiana)  would 
be  TOTolationized,  where  the  people  were  ready  to  join  them,  and 
that  there  would  be  some  seizing  he  supposed  at  New  Orleans; 
that  they  ezpeoted  to  be  ready  to  embark  about  the  1st  of 
Febmaryy  and  intended  to  land  at  Tera  Cruz,  and  to  march 
from  thence  to  Mexico."  He  also  intimated  that  a  forced  loan 
would  be  made  from  the  bank  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose 
of  equipping  the  expedition. 

Wilkinson  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
nached  New  Orleans  on  the  25th  of  Norember.  Claiborne, 
Ooremor  of  Orleaiis  territory,  received  the  following  letter,  dated 
November  12th,  from  G^nml  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee : 

"  Put  your  town  [New  Orleans]  in  a  state  of  defence,  organize  joar  militia,  and 
defend  TOur  city  as  well  against  internal  enemie?  as  external.  M_v  knowledge  does 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  authorize  me  to  go  into  detail,  but  I  fear  you  will  meet  an 
attack  from  quarters  you  do  not  at  preaant  expect.  Be  vpoa  the  alert ;  Iteep  a 
watdiftd  aye  on  oar  Oenend,  and  beware  of  an  attaek  ao  well  from  yonr  own  conn- 
try  as  Spain.  I  ftar  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmarit.  Ton  have 
Oieniios  within  your  own  city  that  may  try  to  snhvert  your  government,  and  try  to 
separate  it  from  the  Union.  You  know  I  never  hazard  idoas  without  pood  grounds, 
you  will  keep  these  hints  to  yourself.  But,  I  say  again,  b«  upon  the  alert;  your 
gOTernment,  I  fear,  is  in  danger ;  1  fea;*  there  are  plana  on  foot  inimical  to  the 
Union;  whether  they  win  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  or  not  I  cannot 
aay,  but  root  amnred  they  are  In  operation  or  I  calenlate  boldly.  Beware  the  month 
of  December.  I  love  my  country  and  government;  I  hate  the  Dons;  I  would 
delight  to  see  Mexico  reduced,  but  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch  before  I  would  yield  a 
foot  to  the  Dons,  or  see  the  Union  disunited." 

This  letter  lost  none  of  its  force  from  the  fact  that  it  betrayed 
sneh  strong  snspidons  of  Wilkinson,  and  that  the  writer  was 
known  to  have  but  recently  received  and  entertained  Burr  in 
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a  friendly  manner.  Snsj^icions  of  the  former  were  coninion 
in  all  of  those  western  States  where  Burr  and  his  emissaries 
had  moved.  Whatever  other  reasons  niight  have  existed,  for 
this,  there  was  a  verv  obvious  one  in  the  fact  that  wherever 
the  conspirators  had  attenij^ted  to  extend  their  plot,  their  lirst 
declaration  had  been  that  Wilkinson  and  other  principal  meo 
in  the  array  and  navy  were  their  active  coDfederates. 

The  most  alarming  ramore  reached  New  Orleans.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held,  at 
which  a  YoloDtary  embargo  was  agreed  upon  to  famish  seamen 
to  man  the  gunboats  in  the  river.  The  militia  was  placed  under 
Wilkinson's  conunand,  and  numerons  volnnteers  offered  their 
services.  Strong  bodies  of  troops  were  kept  under  arms,  and 
fortifications  rapidly  erected. 

Dr.  BoUman,  who  had  communicated  with  Wilkinson  as  an 
avowed  emissaTj  of  Burr,  Swartwout,  who  had  brought  Burr's 
letters  to  Wilkinson,  and  Ogden,  another  active  emissary  in 
the  conspiracy,  were  placed  under  militaiy  arrest  Bolbnan 
was  immediately  brought  before  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Oourt 
by  a  writ  of  habeas  earpus^  and  Wilkiuson  returned  to  the  writ 
that  what  he  had  done  had  been  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
city,  and  that  he  should  continue  to  arrest  dangerous  persons. 
He  sent  BoUman  and  Swartwout  to  Washington  by  sea.  Some 
other  anreslB  took  place,  and  sharp  contests  arose  between  the 
Commander-in-Ohief  and  certain  judges — they  attempting  to 
discharge  his  prisoners  on  habeas  corpus,  and  he  resisting  their 
interference,  and  in  one  instance  placing  in  confinement  not 
only  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  but  the  judge  who  issued  the 
process.  Altogether,  the  scene  was  much  like  one  witnessed  a 
few  years  later  in  tho  same  city,  when  the  officer  placing  him- 
self in  contiiet  with  the  civil  laws  was  General  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  President  had  received 
some  intimations  of  Burr's  movements,  but  they  were  too  vaij^no 
to  admit  of  any  action,  except  maintaining  a  greater  watchfulness". 
Towards  the  close  of  October  "  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy 
began  to  be  perceived,  but  still  so  blended  and  involved  in  mys- 
tery that  nothing  distinct  could  1)0  singled  out  for  pursuit."  * 
The  President,  however,  immediately  dispatched  a  special  agent 
to  the  scene  of  operations,  clothed  with  powers  to  call  upon  the 

>  BpMlal  Uumftt  Jamitrj,  SSd,  1807. 
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civil  and  military  autliorities  to  take  such  steps  as  circuni8tanco6 
sbonld  require.  LearninLr  tiuit  l)oata  and  stures  weiv  collecting 
on  the  Ohio,  and  that  an  nniisual  nnniber  of  Bus])ici(.»us  charac- 
ters were  in  motion,  he  also  di^5patched  orders  to  the  Governors 
of  Orleans  and  Missisbippi  territories,  and  to  the  cc»nnnanders 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  to  be  on  the  alert  and  prepared  to 
reaht  all  illegal  atteuipts.  Special  orders  were  forwarded  to 
"Wilkinson. 

The  first  comniimication  of  the  latter  officer  was  received  bj 
the  President,  November  25th ;  and  on  tlie  i27th  he  issued  a 
proclamation  warning  all  persons  to  withdraw  from  unlawful 
enterprises,  and  dispatched  orders  "to  every  intersecting  point 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans" 
to  pat  tlie  civil  authorities  in  motion,  and  to  direct  the  employ- 
ment of  the  regulars  and  militia  to  seize  every  man  and  thing 
connected  with  Burr's  enterprise.  As  new  facts  came  to  light, 
orders  were  issued  for  still  wider  preparations. 

Daviess,  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Ken- 
tacky,  had,  acting  on  his  own  information,  offered  a  motion 
before  the  District  Goort  dtdng  at  Frankfort,  on  the  third  of 
November,  that  Burr  be  brought  before  the  court,  to  answer 
a  charge  of  being  engaged  in  an  unlawful  enterprise.  The 
judge  refused  to  issue  the  process,  but  ordered  a  grand-jurj  to 
be  impanelled.  Burr  appeared  in  court  with  his  counsel,  and 
declared  his  readiness  to  meet  an  immediate  investigation.  But 
Daviess  could  not  procure  the  attendance  of  his  principal  wit- 
ness, and  the  jury  were  discharged.  On  the  25th,  the  District 
Attorney  applied  for  a  new  grand-jury,  and  subpoenaed  General 
Adair  to  attend  as  a  witness.  The  latter  did  not  appear. 
Daviess  moved  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  grand-jury  in  their 
r(»om,  tu  examine  the  witnesses,  which  he  contended  was  neces- 
garv  to  bring  out  and  explain  the  connection  of  testimony  in 
reference  to  a  plot  of  whicli  the  jury  had  no  knowledge.  Tlio 
motion  was  denied,  and  the  grand-jury  not  only  threw  out  the 
bill,  but  signed  a  written  declaration  expressing  their  belief  that 
Burr  meditated  nothing  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  United  States.  A  motion  was  granted  that  a  copy  of  this 
paper  might  be  taken  for  insertion  in.  the  newsj)apers.  Tin's 
triumph  of  the  conspirators  was  celebrated  by  a  ball  at  Fraok- 
Ibrt ;  and  then  Burr  and  Adair  departed  together. 
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Tills  turn  of  affaire  has  been  thought,  in  some  moasnrc,  due  to 
the  talents,  consummate  address,  and  high  jxjpuhirity  of  one  of 
Burr's  counsel,  Henry  Clay,  who  had  been,  six  days  before,  cho- 
sen United  States  senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  bv  the 
resignation  of  Adair  himself — and  the  star  of  whose  professional 
and  political  greatness  had  just  begun  to  beam  splendidly  on  the 
western  horizon.  Bat  if  any  improper  or  ill-timed  proceedings 
were  in  part  the  resolt  of  his  effort«),  none  will  doubt  that  he 
acted  under  erroneons  impressions  of  the  Ikcts.  lie  undoubtedly 
at  the  time  wholly  discredited  the  charge  against  Burr.' 

The  proofs  at  hand  were  at  best  very  imperfect — Burr  had 
great  tact  in  glossing  over  his  desigDS,  and  stopped  at  no  bold 
deception — Kentucky,  at  that  time,  was  rent  by  bitter  party  and 
personal  fends,  and  Daviess,  a  warm  Federalist,  was  unjustly 
sospected  of  having  par^  and  personal  objects  in  view.  Wil- 
kinson, as  has  been  already  said,  was  distmsted;  and  if  any 
information  of  his  later  movements  had  reached  Kentnd^,  it 
was  yagne,  confused,  and  contradictory.  And  an  authorised 
attempt  on  Mexico  was  one  of  the  most  popular  things  which 
coald  be  proposed  in  the  West 

Graham,  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Qovemment,  pro- 
ceeded to  Marietta,  and  easily  drew  from  Blennerhasset  enough 

»  In  Mallory'8  Life  of  Mr.  Clay  (prefixed  to  an  edition  of  hi«  speeches),  b  girm 
Borr'g  letter  to  Clajt  solicited  Itis  aid.  In  this  he  atterl/  disavowed  all  erimbul 

or  illegal  fntovUodB.  In  iastioe  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  as  a  apedmon  or  Btur't  matolrioaB  elIW»* 
tory  in  falsehood,  we  subjoin  an  oxtrnot  from  the  letter. 

"  I  huve  no  design,  nor  have  1  takfu  iiiiy  measure,  to  promote  a  fli^^-iolution  of  the 
Union,  or  a  separation  of  any  one  or  more  States  fri)m  the  residue.  I  have  ueitlicr  j'uh- 
lished  a  line  on  thia  subject,  nor  has  auy  one  through  ray  agency  or  with  my  knowledge. 
I  have  no  design  to  intermeddle  with  the  goverament  or  to  distarb  the  tranquillity  of  no 
United  States,  or  of  its  territories,  or  of  any  part  of  them.  I  have  neither  gtveiif  nor 
signed,  nor  promised  a  eommiaslon  to  any  person  for  auy  purpose.  I  do  not  own  a 
mosket,  nor  li.ivonet,  nor  any  siu'^Ie  article  of  military  stores;  nor  ilot^<  any  j^cr-on  for 
me,  by  my  atitburity,  or  with  my  knowledge.  My  views  have  been  fully  explained  to. 
and  approved  by.  several  of  the  principal  officers  of  (lovernment.  and  1  believe  are  well 
understood  bj  the  Adminlitration,  and  seen  by  it  with  complacenoy.  They  are  sttoh  as 
•▼erjr  nsan  of  honor  and  every  good  citizen  mast  approve.  Considering  the  Ugh  tlatioa 
yon  now  fill  in  our  national  eouncili.  I  have  thought  these  explanations  proper,  as  well 
to  count<»ract  the  chimf  ri'  .il  tales  which  malevolent  persons  have  so  indu-itriously  circa- 
Utod.  as  to  satisfy  yon  tlmt  yon  havf  not  c-p'ci-iNl  the  cuuse  of  a  man  in  any  WSJ 
unfriendly  to  the  lavr.s,  the  (io'vernment,  or  the  inlerc.st.s  of  his  country." 

Mr.  Clay  (.says  Mallory),  oa  reaching  Washington  as  a  senator,  and  seeing  the  erl* 
denoe  collected  against  Biirr,  and  particolarlj  the  letter  in  ojphflr  from  him  to  vviUunsaii« 
became  apprised  of  hf»  former  enent*s  true  oharaotor.  *no  same  biographer  farther 
asserts  (vol.  i.,  p.  2.''))  that  Clay  and  Biirr  next  met,  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  in 
the  court  room  of  the  City  Hull  in  New  York.  The  latter  approaclic.l  tlr  former,  *•  ten- 
dering him  his  hand  with  the  customarv  salutation."  Clay  refuHi  ,1  U)  r.  .  «  ive  his  hand. 
Borr,  however,  endeavored  to  engage  aim  in  conversation,  coinplimenting  him  oa  hia 
eottdnet  at  Ghent.  Clay  **taraed  a  deaf  ear.  replying  very  briefly  to  his  inqttirfM,  sad 
pivinp  him  no  encouragement  to  proceed."  Burr  requested  an  interview.  Clay  nanv^d 
his  lodgings;  but  the  oLh.>r  u'ver  cane — nnticipatiog,  probably,  that  his  cringing  perti- 
aaeitj  troold  meet  a  still  more  sommary  rapulst. 
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to  authorize  an  application  (December  2d)  to  tlie  Governor  of 
Ohio  to  seise  Burr's  flotilla  in  the  Maakingam.  The  Legislature 
was  dtting,  and  instantly,  in  secret  session,  authorized  the 
seizure.  The  President's  proclamation  now  arrived.  Four  or 
five  boats  comiug  from  Pennsylvania  to  join  Bnrr  (under  Migor 
or  Colonel  Tyler)  passed  down  the  river,  and  Blennerhasset 
escaped  in  them,  leaving  his  wife  behind.  His  honee  and 
gronnds  received  some  very  rough  usage  from  a  body  of  militia 
which  next  day  took  possession  of  them. 

Orabam  hurried  on  to  Frankfort  The  Kentucky  Legislature 
was  in  no  mood  to  reSnact  the  scene  which  had  just  been  exhi-^ 
bited  in  the  Dbtrict  Court.  It  immediately  ordered  the  seizure 
of  everything  connected  with  Burr's  expedition.  Militia  were 
posted  on  the  river  to  intercept  descending  boats,  but  Tyler's 
escaped  in  the  night  Burr  and  Adair,  after  reaching  Nashville, 
had  parted,  the  former  descending  the  Cumberland,  and  the  latter 
pufihing  across  the  country  for  New  Orleans.  Bnrr  was  joined 
by  Tyler  near  the  close  of  December.  Their  united  force  com- 
prieed  not  far  from  one  hundred  men. 

About  the  first  of  January,  Burr  reached  the  Mississippi  ter- 
ritory, and,  going  on  shore,  saw  in  a  newspaper  the  mejisurcs 
which  had  been  takeii  for  his  reception  at  New  Orleans.  lie 
thereupon  withdrew  to  the  Louisiana  bank  of  the  river,  and 
formed  a  camp  a  few  miles  above  Natchez,  Tlie  President's 
proclamation  soon  reached  Mississippi.  The  Governor  of  that 
territory  called  out  a  detachment  of  militia,  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  arrest  Bnrr.  The  latter,  after  an  interview  with  the 
QoTemor  (and  after  his  personal  safety  had  been  stipulated), 
surrendered  rather  than  be  immediately  attacked,  and  gave 
recognizatices  to  appear  before  the  Territorial  Court.  Poindex- 
ter,  the  Attorney-General  of  Mississippi,  believed  that  Burr  was 
not  amenable  to  the  Territorial  Court,  having  committed  no 
offence  within  its  jurisdiction;  and  he  proposed  to  send  the 
prisoner  to  Washington.  The  court  overrnled  the  objection, 
but  no  evidence  against  Burr  was  sent  to  the  grand-jury,  and 
they,  of  course,  found  no  bilL  On  the  contrary,  they  presented 
the  Governor  for  calling  out  the  militia,  the  mode  in  which 
Burr  bad  been  compelled  to  sarrender,  and  the  proceedings  at 
New  Orleans,  which,  they  declared,  <*if  sanctioned  by  the 
EzecQtiTe  of  our  country,  must  sap  the  vitals  of  our  political 
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existoiicc,  and  crumble  this  glorious  fabric  in  the  dust."  UndeEr 

what  iiitiucnces  a  grand-jury  could  have  been  summoned,  who 
were  capable  of  this  indecent  action,  we  are  not  apprised ;  but 
nothing  is  to  be  considered  marvellous  or  bturtling  where  Burr 
is  found  to  be  an  actor  in  the  scene. 

The  malefactor's  respite  was  sliort.  lie  learned  that  Wil- 
kinson had  sent  military  officers  to  arrest  him,  and  he  fled 
eastward.  A  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  in 
February  he  was  taken  in  Alabama,  shabbily  dressed,  and 
accompaiiiod  by  one  man.  He  was  ultimately  carried  to  Kich- 
mond  for  trial. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  President's  correspondence  on 
the  subject  was  uniformly  calm  and  confident.  He  wrote 
General  Wilkinson  January  3d,  1807,  and  after  stating  the 
seizure  of  Blennerhasset's  flotilla,  and  that  Tyler's  could  not 
probably  escftpe,  he  said : 

I  t>e1lQTe  therefore  that  the  enterprise  may  be  considered  M  ernshed,  bat  we 

■ra  not  to  rebuc  in  onr  attentions  until  we  hear  what  baa  paaaed  atLouiffrOle.  If 

everything  from  that  place  upwards  be  successfullj  arretted,  there  ia  nothing  from 

below  that  is  to  be  feared.  Be  aaiored  that  Tenneeeee,  and  particiilarly  General 

Jackson,  are  faithfuL 

•  •••••••• 

**  We  had  considered  Fort  Adams  as  the  plaoe  to  malce  a  stand,  becanse  it 

COTercd  the  mouth  of  the  Red  rirer.  Tou  have  preferred  New  Orleans  oo  the 
apprehension  of  a  fleet  from  the  West  Itidies.  Be  assured  there  is  not  any  founda- 
tion for  .sucli  an  expectution,  but  the  lying  exageerations  of  those  traitors  to  impose 
on  otlicrs,  and  swell  their  pretended  means.  The  very  man '  whom  they  repre- 
sented to  yon  as  gone  to  Jamaica,  and  to  bring  the  fleeti  has  never  been  from  home, 
and  has  regolariy  commnnicated  to  me  everything  which  had  passed  between  Bvr 
and  hitn  No  such  proposition  was  ever  hazarded  to  him.  IVance  or  Spain  would 
not  "(11(1  a  fl-'.H  to  tiikf  Vera  Cruz;  and  though  one  of  the  expedition^,  now  near 
luriviug  Irom  England,  is  probably  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  perhaps  already  tlu to,  yi-t 
the  state  of  things  between  us  renders  it  impossible  they  should  couutenauce  an 
entetprise  nnanthoriied  by  ni.  fitiU  I  repeat  timt  these  grounds  of  secnrity  most 
not  stop  our  proceedings  or  preparations  untfl  they  are  fhrther  confirmed.  Go  on, 
therefore  with  your  works  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  bccaase  they  will  slwigro 
be  useful,  only  looking  to  what  should  be  permanent  rather  than  means  merdiy 
temporary." 

He  wrote  Charles  Clay,  January  llth : 

Burr's  enterprise  is  the  most  extraordinary  since  tlie  days  of  Don  Quixote.  It 
is  80  extravagant  that  those  who  know  his  understanding  would  not  believe  it  if  the 
proofii  admitted  doubt  Ho  has  meant  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  Honteiamn, 

■  Commodore  Traxton. 
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and  extend  hi?  onipiro  to  the  Alleghanj,  8cizinp  on  Now  Orlonti''  as  the  instrument 
of  compuKsiou  for  our  western  States.  I  think  his  undorluking  effectually  crippled 
bj  the  activity  of  Ohio.  Whether  Kentucky  will  give  him  the  coup  de  grace  is 
donbtfU ;  but  if  he  is  tble  to  deseend  tbe  river  with  uj  meua,  we  are  auffideiitlj 
prepared  at  New  Orle&na  I  hope^  however,  Kentucky  will  do  iH  dniy,  and  fioiah 
the  matter  for  the  honor  of  popular  govemmeiUi  and  the  diacouiagemenl  of  all 
aigomeots  for  etandiag  anniea." 

He  wrote  Governor  TiflBn  of  Ohio,  February  20th,  a  highly 
compHinentary  letter  on  the  zeal  muni  felted  by  that  otiiccr,  and 
by  tlie  Legislature  of  his  State,  in  crusliing  the  conspiracy.  Ho 
assigned  to  Ohio  ^'the  most  eminent"  place  in  accomplishing 
this ;  and  he  added : 

**  The  hand  of  the  people  has  i^Tea  the  mortal  Uow  to  a  oonsplreej  whleh,  in 
other  coontriee,  would  have  called  for  an  appeal  to  armies,  and  have  proved  that  gOT> 
emment  to  be  the  strongest  of  which  cTery  man  feels  himself  a  part  It  is  a  happy 
Slustration,  too,  of  the  importance  of  preserving  to  the  State  authorities  nil  that 
vigor  which  the  Constitutioa  foresaw  would  be  necessary,  not  only  for  their  own 
safety,  but  for  thai  of  the  whote*** 

He  again  wrote  Qenerol  WilkiDson,  Febraary  Sd : 

"  Although  we  at  no  time  believed  he  [Rurr]  could  carry  any  formidable 
force  out  of  the  Ohio,  yet  we  thought  it  safest  that  you  should  be  prepared  to 
receive  him  witii  aD  the  force  which  could  be  assembled,  and  with  that  view  oar 
orders  were  given ;  and  we  were  pieaeed  to  aee  that  without  waittog  for  them,  jou 
adopted  noarlj  the  aame  plan  yourself,  and  acted  on  it  with  promptitnde ;  the  dlfliBr* 
ence  between  yours  and  ourH  proceodinp  from  your  expecting  an  attach  by  Foa, 
which  we  knew  was  ihipo!«f'ible,  either  l>y  England  or  by  a  fleet  under  Tnixton,  uho 
was  at  home ;  or  by  our  own  navy,  which  was  under  our  own  eye.  Your  beUcf  that 
Burr  mmld  really  deaoend  with  tSx  or  seven  thoosand  men,  was  no  doubt  founded 
on  what  you  knew  of  the  numbers  whleh  could  be  raised  in  the  weilem  country  for 
an  expedition  to  Mexico,  under  the  authority  of  the  Government;  but  you  probably 
did  not  calculate  that  the  want  of  that  iiutliority  would  take  from  him  every  honest 
man,  and  leave  him  only  the  desperadoes  of  his  party,  which  in  no  part  of  the 
United  .States  can  ever  be  a  numerous  body.  In  approving,  therefore,  as  we  do 
approve,  ni  the  defensive  operations  for  New  Orieans,  we  are  obliged  to  estimate 
them,  not  aooording  to  our  own  view  of  the  danger,  but  to  place  ourselves  In  your 
fhaadon,  and  only  with  your  information.  Tour  sending  here  Swartwout  and  Boll< 
man.  and  adding  to  them  Burr,  Blennerhasset,  and  Tyler,  nhould  they  fall  into  your 
hand.s,  w  ill  be  supported  by  tbe  public  opinion.  As  to  Alexander,  who  is  arrived, 
and  Ogden,  expected,  the  evidence  yet  reoeivod  will  not  be  snttelent  to  commit 
them.  J  hope,  however,  yon  will  not  extend  this  deportation  to  penona  against 
whom  there  ie  only  suspicion,  or  shades  of  offence  not  strongly  marked.  In  that 
case,  I  fear  the  pnblic  sentiment  would  desert  yon;  because,  seeing  no  danger  here, 
violation?  of  law  are  felt  with  strength.  I  have  thought  it  just  to  give  you  these 
riews  of  the  sentiments  and  sensations  here,  as  they  may  enlighten  your  path.  I 
am  thoroughly  aenrible  of  the  painfld  lUfieulties  of  your  situation,  expecting  a» 
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attack  from  an  ovcrwiiclming  force,  unversed  in  law,  surrounded  by  suspected  per- 
soos,  und  iu  a  oatioa  tender  to  everjibiug  iufriaging  Ubertj,  and  especial] j  from 
tU  military.** 

He  added: 

"  You  have,  doubtlcsf,  s^cn  a  good  deal  of  mnlicious  Insinuation  in  the  papers 
against  you.  This,  of  course,  begot  suspicion  and  distrust  in  those  unacquainted ' 
with  ttie  Kne  of  jonr  oonduet  We  who  knew  lt»  haTo  not  fUled  to  itreogthen  the 
pnblie  confidence  In  yon ;  and  I  can  aanre  yon  that  yonr  eondnet,  aa  now  known, 

has  placed  you  on  ground  extremely  favorable  with  the  public.    Burr  and  hia 

omistiariea  found  it  conreniont  to  sow  a  distrust  in  your  mind  of  our  dispositions 
toward  you }  but  be  aseured  that  you  will  be  cordially  supported  in  the  line  of  jour 
duties." 

This  letter  (which  a  little  oarefal  ecratiny  will  show  to  be 
iar  more  caationflly  worded  than  may  at  first  view  appear) 
was  designed  to  give  Wilkinson  to  understand  that  the  Freei- 
dent  thus  far  snatained  hIa  conduct  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 

known — ^that  he  wonld  continne  to  do  so,  if  that  oondnct  should 
be  marked  by  the  proper  degree  of  prudence ;  but  it  does  not 
extend  to  those  general  and  unqualified  expressions  which  we 
should  expect,  had  he  felt  eutire  coiiiideuce  in  the  discretion  of 
this  oliicer.' 

The  statement  should  not  be  omitted,  that  pending  the 
measures  against  Burr,  between  the  time  of  his  expedition 
bec«)niiiig  publicly  known  and  its  final  dispersion,  nuiiien^us 
niilirary  bodies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  sent  addresses  to  the 
President  volunteering  to  nuirch  at  a  moment's  notice  to  put 
down  the  conspiracy  and  all  its  abettors. 

*  Printed  "  acquainted  "  In  Cong,  ed — an  obTtena  error. 

'  Jeffbrson'fl  preciAC  feelings  toward  Wilkinson  are  OZprMied  more  pointed^  ttail 

elsewhere  in  a  letter  to  Monroe,  Jannary  11th.  l^]2: 

"  I  have  ever  antl  curefiilly  re^trainod  niy^plf  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion 
respecting;  Oencral  Wilkinaon,  except  in  the  case  of  Burr's  conspiracv,  wherein,  after  be 
haa  cot  over  his  tint  agftatioBe,  we  belicred  his  decision  firm,  and  nis  eondnet  BMleei 
for  the  defcftt  of  the  eemstmey,  end  eltheegb  li\}iidieioiis.  yet  meritteg,  flrom  soond 
IntentionM,  Hie  rapport  of  the  vatton.  Ai  to  the  reit  of  his  life.  I  hare  left  it  to  hia 
frii-n.]-^  nnd  Ins  t  ncmies,  to  whom  it  fomi>*hes  matter  enonf^h  for  <lis|mt;itinn.  I  classed 
D)vt>eif  with  neither,  and  least  of  all  in  this  time  of  hia  distreasea,  abouid  i  be  diapoaed  to 
add  to  tbeir  premre*" 
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1806—1807. 

8M<md  8e«rion  of  Nintb  CongreM— President's  Message— Special  Message  on  Euglisb 
AflUn — Conf^rew  ask  Information  in  regard  to  Burr's  Conspiracy — Senate  pRs.H  u  Bill 
to  Btispend  the  writ  of  IuUho*  corpu* — The  House  summarily  reject  the  Bill— Eppes'a 
Speech— CttOMt  of  tcmHoo  in  pvbUo  fMUng'— SoIbiHai  and  Swwtwont  ImMii^ 
Prisoners  to  Washington— PreAident's  fiirtber  Information  to  Congresn — Bullman  and 
Bwartwout  discharged  from  custody — Broom's  Resolution  tn  further  secure  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habea*  corpm  rejected — BUI  to  suppress  African  slave  trade — Naval  defences 
—The  diflbrentfleiM  «g»d--A^o«niiiMit--GoR«q»oiideiio»--K6w  Ehslidi  Treatif— Ita 
incon?iI«toTiry  with  Tntstructions — The  IftwIdeBttO  Monroe  on  the  subject — He  rejects 
the  Treatj  without  conialting  the  Senate — Letters  to  his  Cabinetr—Spring  Elections 
in  1807 — Borr  bronght  to  Bichmond— The  Legal  Proceedings  before  Jndge  Marahatt— 
Burr  held  to  Bail  for  a  Misdemeanor—HIa  Beception  by  flia  FederaUata  of  Bichmond — 
Mr.  Wickham's  Dinner-Party — Chief  Justice  and  Burr  meet  as  Guest*  there— Profef^or 
Toeker'a  Explanation  of  the  Circomstance — Burr's  Trial — Motion  for  a  Subpana  duett 
toe— I  to  the  Pnrfdent— 4>lhr  of  United  Btatea  Attoniej  to  ▼olontarfly  ftenlih  all 
necei»ary  evidence — ^Martin's  Attacks  on  Uie  President — Wirt's  Reply — Chief  Justice's 
Rejoarks — Attacks  on  the  President  continued — President's  Indignation— Martin's 
Motives  and  Character — A  Blunder  avoided — The  Hubpana  duet*  ttcum  issued — Presi- 
dent'a  iMtr  hi  the  fatlerim  to  fyurn&di  an  needAd  Testimony— Bti  Answer  on  reoeiTing 
flie  Sobpcena,  etc.— A  practical  Commentary— Manner  of  treating  Government  Wit- 
nesses— Indictment  for  Treason  and  Mi8<lemeanor  found — Burr  confined  in  his  Counsel's 
house — Arraigned— His  Description  of  his  "  Apartments"  etc.,  in  the  Penitentiarj— 
Trial  opened— Presldent'a  Letlen  to  United  Stotea  Atten^— M ottoo  to  atop  the 
Introduction  of  Evidence  in  the  Trial  for  Treason  granted— >Teidiet  of  the  Jnry-  Trial 
for  MiAdemeauor— The  Proof  relied  on  bj  the  Prosecution  rated  OOt — The  Sequel— Burr 
held  to  Boil  for  a  Misdemeanor  in  Ohio— PreBldent*B  Correspondence  with  Distriet 
Atletaej— Aeensed  ef  nndne  eagerness  for  Prisoner's  Conviction — Accu>ed  of  Impro- 
per Interference — These  Charges  examined — Burr's  Flight — His  Miseries  in  Foreign 
Lands — Unable  to  get  Home — Finally  reaches  Home  in  1812— His  Obscuritj  and  Dis- 
giBce— Death  of  Ui  Fami^— Dreads  Impiisooment  toot  Debt— fiohieqMiit  Coime  tad 
Clesinf  BeeM« 

Pending  the  exciting  evente  of  Burr's  conspiracy,  and  before 
any  of  the  facts  were  accarately  known — and  while  every  cur- 
rent of  the  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  wild  and  contradic- 
tory reports — the  second  session  of  the  ninth  Congress  met  at 
Washington  December  Ist,  1806. 
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The  Fresidenfs  message  announced  tliat  the  difficulties  in 
our  foreign  relations  were  not  yet  terminated.  Ue  declared, 
however,  that  the  delay  in  arriving  at  that  lesnlt^  in  the  case  of 
the  British  Govemmcnt,  had  not  arisen  from  causes  which  for- 
>ade  the  expectation  of  an  amicable  adjustment  during  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Congress.  He  stated  that  Spain  had  advanced  a 
force  to  the  Bed  Kiveiv-that  he  had  proposed  the  SabiDe  as  the 
temporary  boundary — that  the  answer  was  not  yet  received — 
that  the  official  correspondence  wonld  develop  other  particnlan* 
He  said  the  inhabitants  of  Qrleaos  and  Mississippi  territories 
had  evinced  the  utmost  promptitude  in  meeting  the  requisitions 
made  on  them  by  the  Government 

He  touched  very  lightly  on  Burr's  expedition — giving  the 
names  of  no  individuals—only  mentioning  it  as  an  illegal 
attempt  against  Spain :  and  he  said  suitable  measures  had  been 
adopted  for  its  suppression,  and  for  bringing  those  engaged  in 
it  to  justice.   In  concluding  this  topic,  he  remarked : 

It  was  duo  to  that  good  faith  which  ought  ever  to  be  the  rule  of  action  in  pub- 
lic as  well  as  in  private  transactions,  it  was  due  to  good  order  and  regular  goverii- 
mcDt,  that  while  the  public  force  vas  acting  strictly  ou  the  defensive  and  merely  to 
protect  oar  dtisens  from  ag grvadon,  th«  erimliud  attompta  of  private  imUvidoato  to 
decide  for  tbdr  couDtry  the  qveation  of  peaoe  or  war,  by  commenchig  actite  and 
anaathoriaed  hotUlitieai  diooU  be  pronptlj  and  effioadondy  lappreand.** 

"Whetlier  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  our  regular  IVtcc, 
would,  he  said,  depend  upon  the  result  of  our  Spanish  negotia- 
tions ;  and  this  being  uncertain,  he  recommended  provisional 
measures  to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  approaches  to 
New  Orleans  ought,  he  declared,  to  be  eftectually  guarded,  both 
against  outward  attacks,  and  for  the  "  internal  support  of  the 
country  and  encouragement  to  be  given  to  the  settlement  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  ^*  within  reach  of  New 
Orleans." 

A  further  appropriation  was  recommended  for  gunboats, 
for  repairing  fortiticatious  already  established,  and  for  the 
erection  of  such  works  as  might  have  real  effect  in  obstracting 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  our  seaport  towns,  or  remaining 
before  them." 

Again,  alluding  to  Burr's  conspiracy,  the  President  said  the 
laws  had  wisely  provided  punishment  for  insurrection,  and  for 
enterprises  against  foreign  States.   In  the  latter  case,  they  had 
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given  powers  of  prerention  to  a  certain  extent — and  he  inquired 
if  the  same  powers  would  not  be  reasonable  and  useful  where 
the  enterprise  was  preparing  against  the  United  States.  He 
suggested  that  if  binding  over  to  peace  and  good  beliavior  could 
be  extended  to  acts  to  be  done  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  effectual  in  some  cases  where  the 
offender  was  now  able  to  keep  eTeiy  indication  of  his  criminal 
purposes  out  of  sight 

Cor  Indian  relations  were  pronounced  in  an  amicable  and 
hf|^j  favorable  condition.  Mention  was  made  of  the  progress 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  exploration  of  the  Missouri— of  Mr.  Free- 
man's, of  the  Bed  River— 4Uid  of  Lieutenant  Pike's,  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  following  recommendation  was  submitted  in  relation  to 
the  slave  trade. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  fellow  citizena,  on  the  approach  of  the  period  at  which  joa 
may  interpose  your  authority  constitutionally,  to  withdraw  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Sutes  from  all  further  participation  in  those  violutionfl  of  human  rights 
which  have  beeo  so  long  ooodnned  on  the  onoflending  inhabitanu  of  Africa,  and 
whidh  the  nonditjf  the  npatadon,  and  the  beit  hiterests  of  oar  conntiy,  hftye 
long  been  eager  to  proscribe.  Although  no  law  you  may  pass  can  tnke  problbltOfy 
effect  till  the  first  day  of  the  year  one  thousand  eij^ht  hundred  and  eight,  yet  the 
intervoiiin^  jtci  iod  m  not  too  long  to  preventi  by  timelj  notice,  espeditiona  wbiidi 
cannot  be  completed  before  that  day/' 

The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year,  were  stated 
to  be  near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  From  this  sum,  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  principal,  and  nearly  four  millions  of  interest, 
had  been  paid  on  the  public  debt — ^two  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand  on  American  claims  assumed  m  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana — and  near  two  millions  in  reimbursing  the  five  and  a^ 
half  per  cent,  stock. 

He  recomniended  the  sTippression  of  duties  on  salt,  it  being 
"  a  iiocessary  of  life,"  and  the  continuance  of  those  coin])08ing 
the  MtMlilerranean  fund,  "levied  chiefly  on  luxuries,"  tor  '"a 
short  period,"  after  which  they  would  become  unnecessary 
for  any  purpose  now  within  contemplation." 

Then  came  the  following  passages  on  the  princij)lcs  on  which 
taritis  should  be  regulated,  and  on  the  duties  of  the  Goverumont 
in  respect  to  education. 

• 

When  both  of  thcM  bianohet  of  rofoatM  diaU  la  this  way  be  xelinqoitheA 
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there  will  still  ere  long  be  aa  accunuilatiou  of  moneys  ia  the  treasury  beyond  the 
lnftallin«nU  of  publle  debt  which  we  arc  permitted  by  contrftct  to  pay.  Thaf  cui> 
noti  then,  without  *  modiflcation  aiieiited  to  by  the  pnbUc  oroditon,  be  applied  to 
the  eztingui.^hment  of  this  dd>t,  and  the  oomplete  libeiadon  of  our  revenues — the 
inoHt  desirable  of  all  oljocts  ,  nor,  if  our  peace  continues,  will  they  be  trantini^  for 
any  oilier  oxistinp  purpose.  The  question,  therefore,  now  comes  forward — to  what 
Other  objects  shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the  whole  surplus  of  impost, 
after  the  entixe  ditcharge  of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those  interrala  when  the 
purpoees  of  war  shall  not  call  for  them  t  Shall  we  aui^ireas  the  impost  and  give 
that  advantage  to  fordgn  over  domestic  manufactures  f  On  a  few  articles  of  more 
general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppression  in  due  season  will  doubtless  be  right, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is  paid  is  foreign  luxuries,  pur> 
chased  by  those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of  theOL 
Thdr  patriotism  would  oertainly  prefer  its  eontinuanee  and  ^ppUcatioo  to  the  great 
purposes  of  the  pablSc  education,  roads,  riverSi  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of 
public  improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enu« 
meration  of  federal  powers.  By  these  operations  new  channels  of  coiiimntiication 
will  be  opened  between  the  States;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disappear,  their 
interests  wiU  be  identified,  and  their  umon  cemented  by  new  and  indissoluble  ties. 
EdueaUon  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of  pnblio  care,  not  that  it  would  be 
proposed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  whidt 
Tiianape^  eo  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  ia  equal ;  but  a  public  institu- 
tion tuu  alone  j^uppiy  those  scieuces  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  oi  which  contribute  to  the  iuipruvement  of 
the  country,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preserration.  The  sutject  is  now  proposed 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  becuise,  if  approved  by  ^e  time  the  State  Le^ 
latures  shall  have  deliberated  on  this  extmsion  of  the  federal  trusts,  and  the  laws 
shuU  be  pus>ed,  and  other  arrangements  made  for  their  execution,  the  necessary 
fund?  will  be  on  ii.iiid  and  without  employmeut.  I  suppose  an  ameuduieut  to  the 
Couiititutiou,  by  couseut  of  the  States,  uece^ry,  because  the  objects  now  recom- 
mended are  not  among  those  enumerated  hi  the  Constitution,  and  to  which  h  pei^ 
mits  the  public  moneys  to  be  appBed. 

The  present  connderation  of  a  national  establishment  for  education,  pertica- 
l.irly,  is  rendered  proper  by  this  circumstance  alf  o,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the 
proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more  eligible  to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they 
have  it  now  in  their  power  to  endow  It  with  tiiose  which  irill  be  among  the  earliest 
,  to  produce  the  necessary  inoome.  This  foundation  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  independent  on  war,  which  may  suspend  other  impfovements  by  requiring  te 
its  own  purposes  the  resources  destined  for  them." 

After  alluding  to  the  iiiiccrtainty  of  our  foreign  relationSi 
.and  their  liability  to  ciiange  at  auj  momenti  he  said  : 

**  Our  dntj  is,  therefore,  to  act  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  to  make  a  resssQe 

ble  provision  for  whatever  they  may  be.  Were  armies  to  be  raised  whenever  a 
speck  of  war  is  visible  \h  our  horizon,  we  never  should  have  been  without  them. 
Our  resourced  would  have  been  exhausted  on  dangers  which  have  never  happened, 
instead  of  being  reserved  for  what  is  really  to  take  place.  A  steady,  perhaps  a 
qiuckened  pace  in  preparations  for  the  defence  of  our  ssaport  towns  and  waters ;  aa 
eariy  settlement  of  the  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  parts  of  our  country;  a  mffitia 
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M  organized  that  its  effectiye  portioQB  can  bo  called  to  any  point  iu  tlu-  rnion,  or 
Yolimteen  instead  of  therft  to  mtvo  &  soiBcient  time,  are  means  which  may  always 
bt  ready,  jet  never  preying  on  ovr  reeonreea  until  totnally  ealled  into  oae.  They 
vtn  naintain  the  public  iiuorcst.'?  while  a  more  pmnanent  force  shall  be  in  eoane 
of  preparation.  But  much  will  depend  on  the  promptitudo  with  which  these  means 
can  be  brought  into  activity.  If  w  ar  be  forced  upon  u*,  in  spite  of  our  long  and 
vain  appeals  to  the  justice  of  nations,  rapid  and  vigorous  movements  in  its  outset 
win  go  &r  towards  seeming  ns  in  its  oootm  and  Isme,  and  towards  throwing  iu 
bordcns  on  those  who  rsnder  nooensry  the  resort  from  nsson  to  force.** 

The  next  day  he  informed  Congress,  by  a  epecial  message, 
that  the  death  of  the  British  minister  (Mr.  Fox),  charged  with 
the  daty  of  negotiating  with  us,  had  not  interrupted  the  mani- 
leetation  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  GrovernmeDt  for  a 
speedy  and  amicable  terminatioD  of  those  negotiations.  Under 
these  cironmstanceB,  he  recommended  a  further  snspension  of 
the  non-importation  Act  of  the  preceding  session. 

Gongresa  almost  immediately  (December  6th)  acted  on  this 
recommendation,  suspending  the  ezeoation  of  that  Act  to  the 
ensuing  first  of  Jnlj,  after  voting  down  a  proposition  supported 
by  the  Federalists^  Quids,  and  a  few  Kepublicans,  that  the  sus- 
pension extend  to  December  31, 1807.  Orowninshield  deolared, 
in  the  debate,  that  England  had  never  seriously  entered  into 
negotiation  with  us  until  the  passage  of  this  Act— and  that  bnt 
far  its  passage,  it  was  his  opinion  she  never  would  have  entered 
into  such  negotiation.  If  she  found  our  policy  wavering,  she 
would  very  probably  renew  her  depredations  on  our  commerce, 

her  whole  system  of  policy  was  hostile  to  our  growing  com- 
mercial greatness.  Tliis  ifi  probably  to  bo  taken  as  the  view  of 
the  Adniinifctration. 

But  the  Presidejit  was  autliorized  to  further  suspend  the 
non-importation  Act  to  the  second  Monday  in  December  fol- 
lowintr ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Febrnarv,  1807,  the  Secretary  of 
State  instructed  our  ministers  charged  with  the  negotiation 
with  England,  to  inform  that  Government  that  the  President, 
trusting  to  the  influence  of  mutual  dispositions  and  interests  in 
giving  an  amicable  issue  to  the  negotiation,  would,  if  no  inter- 
vening intelligence  forbade,  exercise  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Act  ot  continuing  its  suspension  from  the  first  day  of 
July  to  the  term  limited  by  the  Act,  and  which  would  alford  to 
Congress,  who  would  then  be  in  session,  the  opportunity  of 
making  due  provision  for  the  case." 
VOL     — 13 
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i3iu  r"s  conspiracy  soon  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House. 
About  the  nrKhlle  of  January,  1807,  John  riundol})}!  introduced 
a  resoluTiuii  for  information  on  the  subject,  which  passed ; 
and  on  tlie  22d,  tlie  President  replied  in  a  message,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  cons])iracy  so  far  as  it  was  then  known  to  tlie 
Goverumeiit,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  proceedings  for  it« 
suppression.  In  regard  to  surmises  that  Burr  was  to  receive 
foreign  aid,  the  President  declared  they  were  "  without  proof  or 
probability" — were  to  be  imputed  to  the  vaunting^  of  the 
author  of  til  is  enterprise,  to  mnltiplj  his  partisans  by  magnify- 
ing the  belief  of  his  prospects  and  support."  He  stated  that 
Burr  appeared  to  have  "  two  distinct  objects,  which  might  be 
carried  on  either  jointlj  or  separately,  and  either  the  one  or  the 
other  first,  as  circumstances  should  direct."  One  was  to  86pa> 
rate  the  Udioh  by  the  Alleghany  Mountains — the  other  to  attack 
Mexico.  A  third  and  ^  merely  ostensible  "  "  object  was  pro- 
vided,*' namely,  the  settlement  of  a  pretended  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  country  on  the  Washita,  claimed  by  a  Baron  Bastrqp." 

This  was  to  serve  as  the  pretext  for  all  his  preparations,  an 
allurement  for  such  followers  as  really  wished  to  acquire  settle- 
ments in  that  country,  and  a  cover  under  which  to  retreat  in  the 
event  of  final  discomfiture  of  both  branches  of  his  real  design." 
Finding  himself  thwarted  in  his  first  purpose,  b}  the  unsha- 
ken attachment  of  the  western  country  to  the  present  Union," 
he  had  determined  to  seiae  on  New  Orleans,  plunder  the  bank, 
possess  himself  of  the  military  and  naval  stores,  and  proceed  on 
his  expedition  to  Mexico.  The  President  believed,  however, 
that  the  expedition  "  could  not  threaten  serious  danger  to  !Xew 
Orleans." 

Un<ler  the  circumstances,  the  President  thought  Wilkinson 
liad  acted  properly  in  sending  his  prisoners  to  Washington, 
*' probably  on  the  consideration  that  an  impartial  trial  could  not 
be  expected  during  the  present  agitation  of  New  Orleans,  and 
that  that  city  was  not  as  yet  a  safe  })iace  of  confinement." 

Congress  a]>pear  to  have  been  more  alarmed  than  the  Presi- 
dent, and  far  more  alarmed  by  the  documents  that  accompanied 
the  President's  message'  than  by  the  message  itself,   The  insig- 

>  These  were  Wilkinson's  affidavit  of  December  14fh,  1806 ;  Barr's  letter  to  Wilkm* 
MB  of  July  16, 1S06 ;  Wilkinaoii'i  letters  to  the  GoTemment,  of  December  Utb  and  isth, 
ISIM— tbe  laat  eoveriag  BoUmui*!  letter  to  VnUdoeon,  of  September  27,  180«,  and  it* 
iaekwed  letter  in  dpher  tnm  Borr. 
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nificance  of  BurrX  force,  when  mustered  st  the  mouth  of  the 
CnmberUud,  was  not  yet  known  at  the  capitaL  The  members 
were  fired  hj  an  apparent  attempt,  coming  from  the  judiciary 
itself,  to  prevent  the  confinement  of  men  charged  with  a  dan- 
gerous vioUtion  of  the  laws.  Giles,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  almost  immediately 
reported  a  bill  suspending  the  operation  of  the  writ  of  Aabeaa 
corpus  for  three  months,  in  cases  of  arrest  for  treason,  or  for 
other  acts  endangering  the  peace  or  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  Hie  usual  three  readings  were  unanimously  dispensed 
with ;  and  the  bill  unanimously  passed  the  same  day,  and  was 
sent  down  as  a  confidential  proceeding  to  the  House.  • 
But  the  sudden  panic  suh.-ided  beture  action  tuuk  place  in  the 
latter  body,  though  the  intei  val  was  but  three  days.  On  receiv- 
ing the  Senate's  bill,  coninumicated  "in  confidence,"  a  motion 
**  that  the  message  and  bill  received  from  the  Senate  ought  not 
to  be  kept  secret,  and  that  the  doors  be  now  opened,"  passed — 
yeas  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  nays  three.  Eppes,  the 
President's  son-in-law,  immediately  moved  that  the  bill  be 
rejected.    In  his  speech  on  the  subject  he  said :  * 

**  It  flMfi*  A  man  preMnt  wlio  bftUevM,  on  thli  tUteniettti  tb*(  the  pnblie  nfoty 
nqnlret  a  nwpendon  of  the  hab$u$  torpmf  Tbto  Goveranieat  hat  now  been  in 
operation  thirty  years ;  during  thia  whole  period,  our  political  charter,  whatever  it 

may  htivc  sustained,  lias  never  been  suspended.  Never,  under  this  Government,  has 
personal  liberty  been  lield  at  the  will  of  a  single  individual.  Shall  we,  in  the  full 
tide  of  prosperity,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  tlie  nation,  with  a  revenue  of 
fifteen  miUiona  of  doUaiBi  and  aix  hundred  thooaand  fteemen,  able  and  ready  to 
bear  arma  in  defenee  of  their  oonntiy,  believe  ita  aafe^  endangered  by  a  collection 
of  men  which  the  militia  of  any  one  county  in  our  country  would  be  amply  fiiffioicnt 
to  subdue  ?  Shall  we,  sir,  suspend  the  chartered  rights  of  the  community  for  the 
5uppres.<ioa  of  a  few  desperadoes— of  a  small  banditti  already  surrounded  by  your 
troops ;  preaaed  from  above  by  your  militia,  net  below  by  your  reguUrs,  and  with- 
oot  »  ehaaoe  of  eeeape  bat  by  abandoning  th^  boata,  and  aeeUng  lafety  in  the 
troodat  I  consider  the  means  at  piesent  in  opeiation  amply  flofficient  fur  die  Mip- 
preiwon  of  thia  combination.  If  additional  means  were  necessary,  I  shouhl  be  wil- 
ling to  vote  as  many  additional  bayonets  as  Hhall  be  nocessary  for  every  traitor.  I 
cauoot,  however,  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  country  ia  placed  in  sucli  a  dread- 
lot  altnalioii  ea  to  tirfhiniie  me  to  anapeod  the  penonal  righta  of  the  dtisen,  and  to 
give  him  la  lien  of  n  free  Conatitation  the  Exeentive  win  for  hie  eharter.    .    .  . 

 Believing  that  the  public  tafety  is  not  endan* 

gored,  and  that  the  disctis«ion  of  this  question  is  calculated  to  alarm  the  public 
n  iiiil  at  II  time  when  no  real  danger  exista,  I  shall  vote  for  the  rejection  of  tlie 
bill  iu  Its  present  stage.** 

Jn  tbis  last  remark  we  a^et  the  reason  for  the  very  unusual 
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proposition  to  vote  down  summarily  a  bill  passed  ])y  anotlier 
branch  of  CongreflSy  without  giving  it  the  usual  reference. 
Eppes'  motion  prevailed — ^yeas  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  nays 
nineteen.  Only  two  of  the  leading  Republicans  voted  in  the 
negative,  Bid  well  and  Varnum,  both  of  Massachusetts.  Bid- 
well  opposed  the  rejection  of  a  bill  at  that  stage ;  but  Yamoni 
went  further,  and  declared  that  without  such  a  law  he  appre- 
hended that  it  woold  be  found  impracticable  to  trace  the  con- 
spiraqr  to  its  source,  and  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  His 
fears  proved  prophetic ;  bat  few  probably  will  consider  the  final 
escape  of  a  handfnl  of  conspirators  any  ooanterbalaacing  evil 
to  tihat  which  wonld  have  innred  from  the  establishment  of  snch 
a  precedent  in  legislation. 

An  incidental  circnmstance  occurred  which  donbUees  aided 
in  producmg  that  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  from  the  Senate^ 
action  which  was  exhibited  in  the  House  of  BepresentativeB. 
On  the  evening  of  the  29d  of  January,  Bollman  and  Swartwout, 
sent  by  Wilkinson  from  Kew  Orleans  in  military  custody, 
reached  Washington.  When,  on  a  cooler  examination  of  the 
President's  message  of  the  same  day,  it  appeared  that  the 
highest  accounts  did  not  place  the  main  division  of  Burr's 
flotilla  which  had  dt'sceiided  the  Ohio  at  above  litteen  boat-j, 
containing  three  hundred  men — or  the  other  branch  of  it,  which 
ha<i  descended  the  Cumberland,  at  above  two  boats — that  the 
Executive  did  not  consider  these  "fugitives"  as  tlireatening 
serious  danger  —  few  made  proper  allowances  for  General 
Wilkinson's  high-handed  conduct.  Not  taking  into  account  the 
misinformation  under  which  he  had  acted,  manv  believed  he 
had  been  influenced  by  idle  terrors.  Others  suspected  him  of 
exaggerating  all  tlie  features  of  the  conspiracy  tor  the  puriK)se 
of  acquiring  the  greater  reputation  in  putting  it  down.  And 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  asserted  that  whatever  there 
was  in  the  plot,  he  iiad  been  a  full  accomplice  in  it,  until  he 
judged  it  safer  and  more  profitable  to  turn  informer. 

Bellman's  and  Swart  wont's  arrival  was  communicated  to 
Congress  on  the  26th  of  January ;  and  on  the  28th,  a  letter  from 
the  commander  of  Fort  Massic  giving  information  that  Burr  had 
passed  that  post  on  the  3lBt  of  the  preceding  month  with  only 
about  ten  boats  manned  by  six  hands  each,  and  that  three  boats 
with  ammunition  were  said  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  militia 
at  Louisville."  The  President  ako  stated  that  the  militia  on  the 
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Ohio  would  be  *'able  to  prevent  any  further  aids  passing 
through  that  channeL"  Here  was  Ibod  for  farther  reaction. 

Bollman  and  Swartwont  were  brought  before  the  Oircnit 
Court  in  the  Bbtiict  of  Columbia,  and  committed  for  trial  on 
the  affidavit  of  Wilkinson,  the  testimony  of  Eaton,  and  the  facts 
disclosed  in  the  President's  message.  But  the  prisoners  were 
brought  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall  early  in  Febmaiy,  on  a 
writ  of  habwM  eorpm,  and  discharged  from  custody  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  Dot  made  to  appear  tliat  they  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  commission  of  any  overt  act  ut*  treason. 

The  President's  con-espondence  of  the  period  speaks  coolly 
of  this  atfiiir.  lie  wrote  Nicholson  (February  20th),  that  if  the 
evidence  should  be  found  conclusive,  these  men  could  be  arrested 
again,  "  if  it  should  be  worth  while."  lie  said  their  "  crimes 
were  defeated,  and  whether  they  should  be  punished  or  not 
belonged  to  another  department,  and  was  not  the  subject  of 
even  a  wish  on  his  part."  He  did  not,  however,  concur  in  the 
Chief  Justice's  view  of  the  law.  lie  afterwards  claimed  that  if 
that  oflicer's  decision  was  correct,  and  if  such  interference  was 
proper  before  the  executive  officers  of  the  Government  could 
possibly  gather  the  testimony  concerning  the  particulare  of  a 
distant  conspirncy,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to 
prevent  the  enlargement  of  any  detected  traitor  who  was  dis- 
posed either  to  fly,  or  to  return  to  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Broom,  the  Federal  member  from 
Delaware,  submitted  the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatives: 

'■'■Rrmlvtd^  Tliat  it  19  expedient  to  make  further  proTision,  by  law,  for  Becuring 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habtas  corputf  to  peraoofi  in  custody,  under,  or  by  color 
of,  the  authority  of  the  Uoited  States.** 

The  object  of  this  proposition  was  apparent;  and  it  drew  out 
an  animated  and  protracted  debate.  The  Federalists  professed 
to  be  deeply  alanned  at  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  ex- 
ecntive  power,  and  they  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  danger  of 
military  interference  in  the  concerns  of  civil  government  The 
Kepublicane  ironica]ly  congratulated  their  opponents  on  their 
late  conversion  to  these  wholesome  doctrines.  Eppes,  now  fast 
rising  to  leadership  in  the  House,  declared  that  "the  greatest 
monster  in  human  shape  was  a  tyrant  in  princij^le,  with  the 
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rights  of  man  in  his  mouth — wretch  sunk  to  the  last  step  in 
the  political  ladder,  and  willing  again  to  mount  by  principles  he 
nerer  felt"  He  added : 

"  Where  hta  this  zeal  of  n  certain  party  for  the  rights  of  man  so  long  slumbered  ? 
Where  was  it  when  the  sedition  law  was  passed?  Where  wa.<^  it  when  a  memher  of 
this  HouM  waa  impriaoaed  and  dcprired  of  hit  oonatitntional  privilege,  for  printing 
ft  letter  iVom  the  Secretary  of  War,  acknowledged  to  be  genuine?  Where  was  it 
when  General  Hamilton'  was  seized  in  the  western  part-;  of  PonnsylTnnia,  without 
the  shadow  of  authority;  driven  like  a  convicted  frlon  before  the  bayonet  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  imprisoned  for  months  without  the  i)ossihiHty  of  obtaining  a 
habeas  corpus  f  Where  was  this  zeal  when  the  rights  ut  aliens  were  sui^peuded, 
that  whole  ehM  of  people  plaoed  wider  the  trim  of  the  Kzeentive,  and  n  power  given 
bj  law  to  eeiae  and  ahip  them?  Dead,  rfrl  The  tlghle  of  man  were  not  mnch  in 
fitfhion  with  the  party  at  that  time.  Plots,  clues  to  conspiracies,  and  a  gag  for  the 
mouth  of  him  who  dared  to  arraign  the  Fcdi^rul  inunacnlacy,  were  then  the  order  of 
the  day.  When  I  shall  believe  the  sympathy  which  these  men  affect  to  feel  for  a 
character  so  recently  hunted  through  the  community  by  them  like  a  wolf,  is  sincere, 
I  may  then  credit  their  nttaebment  to  human  righta,  and  not  till  then. 

*'  The  real  aecrei  in  this  business  is,  that  the  terminaUon  of  this  aflUr  in  the 
western  country  does  not  suit  the  Federal  palate.  To  reduce  an  insurrection  without 
an  anny  or  navy,  \s  a  very  anti-Federal  thing.  They  do  not  understand,  and  can- 
not admire  that  kind  of  energy  in  goTernment  which  derives  its  force  £rom  coa&* 
denee  and  nttadiment  oft  the  part  of  the  people.** 

Broom's  resolntion  was  indefinitely  postponed,  Febmaij 
19th,  hj  a  yote  of  sixty  to  fiftj-eight.  Many  Bepnblieans,  like 
T.  M.  Randolph,  W.  A.  Bnrwell,  and  other  equally  devoted 
friends  of  the  President,  Toted  in  the  negative.  They  were  not 
in  fiivor  of  the  resolution,  but  preferred  a  different  mode  of 
disposing  of  it. 

On  tlie  third  day  of  the  session,  tiie  portion  of  tlie  President's 
message  alluding  to  the  prohibition  of  the  African  slave-trade 
liad  been  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven.  Tliey  re- 
ported a  very  stringent  bill,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  sl:ive3. 
Kunierous  amendments  were  offered,  and  the  debate  was  Ions 
and  occasionally  violent.  An  amendment  which  was  adopted, 
placing  various  restrictions  on  the  coastwise  transportation  of 
slaves  (from  one  American  State  into  another)  gave  offence  to 
many  of  the  friends  of  tlio  original  bill,  and  caused  them  to  vote 
against  it  in  the  shape  in  which  it  finally  passed.  But  on  the 
naked  question  of  preventing  the  foreign  importation,  the  senti* 

>  We  take  it  for  granted  that  this  name  is  misprinted,  or  rather  that  something  ia 
emitted  ahowhig  inio  were  aeiied*  ete. 
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ment  of  the  House  appears  to  have  been  nearly  nnanimoos. 
The  final  vote  exhibited  no  distinctly  drawn  sectional  or  poli- 
tical lines  of  divfsion/ 

On  the  Bubject  of  the  recommended  naval  defences,  there 
were  three  parties  in  the  House — those  in  favor  of  a  navy — 
those  in  favor  of  harbor  fortilications — and  those  who  wislied  to 
combine  a  tiVatem  of  defence  contiistino:  of  fortifications  and  jrnn- 
boats.  The  first  plan  found  its  advocates  from  maritime  dis- 
tricts ;  tlie  second  from  exposed  cities  on  the  seaboard ;  the 
third  from  the  interior.  The  two  first  parties  united  airainst  the 
President's  plan  of  irunboats.  Early  in  February,  a  debate  on 
the  latter  topic  resulted  in  a  call  on  the  ]*re^ident  for  such  infor- 
mation as  he  possessed,  tending  to  establish  the  cfhcacy  of  this 
kind  of  force.  He  replied  on  the  10th,  in  a  communication, 
which  ])resents  a  clear  view  of  his  proposed  combined  system  of 
land-batteries  and  gunboats.  In  regard  to  the  circiinisraiices 
nnder  which  be  recommended  it,  the  following  will  probably 
be  new  to  many  persons.  He  said : 

"  On  this  subject  professional  men  were  consulted  u  far  as  we  had  opportunity. 
GeDer&l  Wilkinson,  and  the  late  General  Gates,  gave  their  opiniona  in  writing,  in 
Avor  of  the  ■yttem,  m  will  b«  letn  by  th^r  letlen  now  coninninieated.  The  higber 
oSoMt  of  tho  nMfj  gave  the  nme  opinions  In  tepafate  oonferencea,  aa  their 

pn»<»cncn  at  the  H'^•^t  of  GoTcmmpnt  nfT-rpd  occasions  of  consnltiiicr  thoni,  and  no 
difforiMH  ^  of  jutl^^ment  appeared  on  the  subject.  Those  of  Conunodoro  Tlanon  and 
CuptAiJ)  Tiugey,  now  here,  are  recently  furnished  in  writing,  and  trausuiittcd  here> 
vitli  to  tho  legtidatore.** 

The  Honse,  by  a  yote  of  sixty-eight  to  thirty-six,  appro- 
priated  $150,000  for  bnUding  thirty  ganboats.  The  Senate 
etmck  out  this  clanse  in  the  bill — leaying  the  money  to  be  ' 
appropriated  at  the  President's  discretion  in  land  defences — and 
returned  the  bill  to  the  Honse  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
The  House  probably  had  the  choice  of  concurring  or  defeating 
the  entire  bill,  and  it  concurred  by  the  following  remarkably 
meagre  vote,  yeas  thirty-nine,  nays  thirty-six. 

»  Of  the  solcrt  coinmittee  ■who  nnanimon«ly  reported  the  on'pinal  pfrint?«^iit  nnn- 
importatioD  bill,  bat  one  voted  for  the  amended  bill  on  itit  final  pasttage.  The  final  vote 
%oA  plaee  FebraaiylMh,  and  flood  ftaa  aixty-three,  nav!<  forty  niue.  The  loeal  claaaill* 
eatioii  was,  so  far  aa  onr  memory  senrea  08^  aa  foUowa :  New  Harapshire,  yeaa  two,  naya 
tiro :  Vermont,  yeaa  two,  nays  two ;  ComMctient,  yeaa  three,  nays  one ;  NewTork,  jeaa 
nine,  nays  fix  :  M.iryl.mfi,  yea**  four,  nays  four:  North  Carolina,  ye.'is  four,  naya  n%-e ; 
Kentocky.  yf.i;'  oiji-.  nayw  two;  Viririnia,  yeas  one,  the  rent  nuys :  South  Camliiia  and 
Georgia  nil' nays  :  Peiintylv uniu,  M.i<'iit  hii-»'ttf<.  New  .lersey,  TenncBsee,  and  Rhode 
JalanOf  all  jeaa.'    Fromiaeot  mea  of  both  parties  voted  on  each  aide  of  the  question* 
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An  act  was  pasted  anthoriziog  the  President  to  accept  the 
services  of  thirty  thousand  volunteers,  should  they,  in  his  jadg- 
ment,  be  needed.  The  salt  tax  was  repealed;  the  Meditei^ 
ranean  fnnd  was  continued  ;  appropriations  were  made  for  the 
coast  snrvcy,  and  to  reward  Lewis  and  Olark  for  their  joumej 
of  exploration  U>  the  Pacific 

On  the  19th  of  Febraary,  the  President  annovnced  that  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  had  been  agreed  on  with  England,  and  that 
our  Minister  in  France  had  been  officially  informed  that  tbe 
declaring  of  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade  (the  Ber- 
lin decree  of  November  21,  1806)  would  not  extend  to  Ameri- 
can commerce. 

Tlie  ninth  Congress  expired  on  the  3d  of  March,  1807. 

Tlie  President's  private  letters,  during  the  late  se5-fion,  which 
demand  our  notice,  are  few.  In  one  to  Chiu'les  Clay,  January 
11th,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  JeH'erson's  private  pecuniary 
matters : 

**  Toots  of  I>M«mb«r  Ittli  bat  been  duly  rcoeSved,  and  I  thank  70a  for  yoor 
fticiidly  atteuUon  to  the  offer  of  landa  a4{4Halng  mo  for  tale.   It  ia  true  that  I  havo 

alwajs  witliml  to  purchase  a  part  of  what  was  Munray^a  tract,  which  would  straighten 
tlie  liucM  of  tlio  Poplar  Forest,  but  I  really  niii  not  able  to  make  a  purchase.  I  had 
hoped  to  keep  tbe  expensea  of  my  oflice  within  the  limita  of  its  salary,  so  as  to 
apply  my  priTato  ineono  oatirelj  to  the  improvement  and  eulargement  of  my 
•stato ;  bat  1  have  not  been  able  to  do  it.** 

On  the  18th  of  January  he  wrote  bis  dear  and  ancient 
friend,"  John  Dickinson;  and  the  letter  contains  that  groan 
which  breaks  sooner  or  later  from  the  bosoms  of  all  who  wield 
official  power  and  patronage : 

*'  I  havo  llrad  yon,  my  friend,  with  a  long  letter.  But  your  tedium  will  end  in  % 
few  lines  more.  Mine  has  yet  two  years  to  endure.  I  am  tired  of  an  office  where 
I  can  do  no  more  good  than  nuitiy  other:!,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  in  it. 
To  myself,  personally,  it  brings  nothing  but  unceasing  drudgery  and  daily  loss  of 
fiianda.  Every  olBoo  baeoming  vacant,  emy  afqiointment  made^  ma  iomm  m 
iitgrmt,  «f  etnt  tim$mi$.  My  only  oonaolation  is  in  the  belief  that  my  fellov  dtiaena 
at  large  give  mo  credit  for  good  intentions.  I  will  certainly  endeavor  to  merit  the 
continuance  of  that  good-will  which  follows  well-intended  actionSi  and  their  a|ifro> 
batiou  will  be  tbe  dearest  reward  I  can  carry  into  retirement.** 

An  embarrassment  of  tlie  Administration  in  the  0th  Con 
gress,  ha«l  l)C'i*n  tlic  want  of  a  recoj^nized  and  coin])t'tc'nt  leader. 
There  were  able  young  men,  and  sensible  and  experienced  oldei 
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ones  in  the  House;  but  no  mdiTidnal  appeared  to  combine  all 
the  qnalities  requisite  for  the  position.  To  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Wilson  0.  Nicholas  (February  2Sth), 
desiring  him  to  become  the  successor  of  T.  ]£•  Bandolph,  who 
had  determined  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  an  increas- 
ing distaste  for  Congressional  life.  Mr.  Nicholas  consented, 
was  elected,  and  though  not  a  brilliant  or  remarkably  Hiient 
man,  possessed  experience,  tact,  and  popular  mauners,  combined 
with  sound  ability  and  sense,  and  a  steady  attention  to  business. 
He,  tlicrelore,  well  filled  the  place  assigned  to  him. 

Tlie  new  English  treaty  negotiated  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney,  was  received  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  late 
Congress,  from  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Erskine.' 
It  did  not,  in  material  particulars,  meet  the  views  of  tlic  Presi- 
dent. The  termination  of  impressments  had  been  one  of  the  iiuiin 
objects  of  tlie  negotiation.  Learning  in  January  (1S07),  that  on 
some  partial  and  informal  promises  of  the  British  negotiators, 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  were  on  the  point  of  signing  a  treaty  con- 
taining no  stipulations  on  this  head,  the  Government  forwarded 
formal  instructions  to  them  (February  3d),  to  make  no  treaty 
which  did  not  provide  against  impressments,  informed  them 
that  such  a  one,  if  already  made,  oonld  not  be  ratified,  and 
that  they  would  be  expected  at  once  to  resume  negotiations 
to  supply  the  omitted  article.  It  unfortunately  turned  out  that 
a  trea^  with  this  omission  had  actually  been  signed  on  the  31st 
of  December  preceding.  Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  accompanied 
hj  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  British  ministers  that  their 
Goremment  reserved  the  power  of  departing  from  its  stipnla- 
tions  in  favor  of  onr  rights  as  a  nentral,  if  the  United  States  snb- 
mttted  to  an  invasion  of  those  rights  from  France.* 

The  President  wrote  Mr.  Monroe  that  the  treaty  conld  not 
be  ratified.  After  mentioning  the  instructions  on  the  snbject  of 
impressment,  he  added : 

•«  We  obMTved,  too,  thai  a  vrfttaa  dactofatkm  of  Um  Britiah  cainmi«i«mi% 

>  He  sncoeeded  Mr.  Merry  on  the  accemion  of  Uie  Gr(>nyillG  Minlitry. 
*  In  other  words,  submitted  to  the  celebrated  "  Berlia  decree"  of  BoDaparte  (Nov, 
ttst  l^).  declaringr  the  British  hlandt  fn  a  atate  of  blockade,  made  in  ranJlatton  for 
th«-  Hritish  orrler  in  council  (May  16th,  1806),  declaring  tka  eoaife  Of  Fniioa  and  fl«^ 


manji  from  Bt&Ai  to  the  Elbe,  in  a  state  of  bi 
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given  in  at  the  time  of  signature,  would  of  it««elf,  unless  withdrawn,  prcTcnt  the 
iicecptaiu-i'  of"  any  treaty,  because  its  effect  waa  to  leave  us  bound  by  the  treaty  and 
tiieiueclvcH  touUy  unbound.  This  is  the  statement  we  have  givcu  out,  uud  nothing 
Biore  of  Ihe  oootMits  of  tbo  treaty  baa  ever  boen  mado  knows.  Bat  depend  on  Hi 
my  dear  rfr,  that  it  will  Im  eonridered  aa  a  hard  treaty  when  it  is  known.  The 
BriUah  commiarfoners  appear  to  have  screwed  every  article  as  far  as  it  would  bear, 
to  liare  taken  everythin?  and  yielded  nothing.  Take  out  the  eleventh  article,  and 
the  evil  of  all  the  other::  ^o  much  overweighs  the  good,  that  wc  should  be  glad  to 
expunge  the  whole.  And  even  the  eleventh  article  admits  only  that  we  maj  enjoy 
oar  light  to  the  bdirect  colonial  trade,  dwrktg  th»  prettni  ho9tUiiU».  If  peace  ii 
made  thia  year,  and  war  resamed  the  next,  the  benefit  of  thia  atlpalation  is  gone^ 
and  yet  we  are  bound  for  ten  years,  to  pass  no  non-importation  or  non-intercourse 
hiws,  nor  take  any  other  uiensurcs  to  restrain  the  unjust  pretensions  and  practiecs 
of  the  British.  But  on  this  you  will  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  treaty 
eannot  bo  pat  into  acceptaUe  ibm,  then  the  next  beat  tlJng  ie  to  bad^  ovt  9i  the 
negotiation  as  well  aa  we  can,  letting  that  die  away  inaendbly ;  bat,  in  the  mean- 
time,  agreeing  iDfonually,  that  both  parties  shall  act  on  the  principles  of  the  treaty, 
so  as  to  preserve  that  friendly  understanding  which  we  sincerely  desire,  Ontfltho 
one  or  the  other  may  be  disposed  to  yield  the  points  which  divide  ue." 

a 

In  conclusion,  he  informed  Monroe,  that  the  conrse  pro- 
posed  wonld  leave  him  to  follow  his  desire  of  coming  home  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  amendment  of  the  treaty  was  despe- 
rate." In  that  case,  Mr.  Pinkney,  he  remarked,  could  prooias- 
tiuute  negotiations,  "  and  give  us  time,  tlio  most  precious  of  all 
thin<rs  to  us."  He  offered  Monroe  the  governoi-ship  of  Orleans, 
which  he  t^iud  he  considered,  at  that  period,  "the  eecoud  office 
in  the  United  States  in  im[)ortaiR'e." 

That  the  President  allowed  Congress  to  disperse  without 
placing  the  treaty  before  the  Senate — in  other  words,  that  he 
rejected  it  M-ithout  consulting  the  coordinate  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power — was  the  subject  of  many  criticisms  among 
a  party  which  had  newly  learned  to  be  jealous  of  Executive 
encroaclinients.  But  if  the  President  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  not  assent  to  tlio  treaty,  it  is  difhcult  to  dis- 
cover  what  object  there  would  have  been  in  spending  the  Ume<^ 
the  Senate,  and  the  money  of  the  people,  in  deliberating  over  aa 
instrument  which  could  under  no  circnmstancee  go  into  effect — 
which  was  already  practically  dead. 

The  President  proved  to  England  that  his  action  was  dictated 
by  no  hostility  towards  herself,  by  continning  by  proclamation, 
the  suspension  of  the  Kon-Importation  Act  It  appears  from 
jus  coirespon^once  of  the  period,  that  every  member  of  his 
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Cabinet  eoncorred  In  Yob  views  in  respect  to  the  treaty.  He 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  State,  April  Slat: 

"  As  on  a  consultation  when  we  were  all  together,  wt^  had  made  up  oiir  niinda 
on  every  article  of  the  iiritish  treaty,  and  this  of  not  employing  their  scuiuon  was 
ooly  mentioned  for  further  inquiry  and  con^ulcration,  we  liad  better  let  the  uego- 
tiations  go  on,  on  the  grooad  then  agreed  on,  and  take  time  to  oonrider  this  sopple- 
neBUcy  propooitioii.  Sodi  aa  addttfon  as  tbia  to  a  trealj  already  ao  bad  would  IIU 
ap  the  measure  of  pabUo  condemnation.  It  would,  indeed,  be  making  bad  worae. 
I  am  more  and  more  conrinced  that  our  best  course  is,  to  let  the  negotiation  take  a 
friendly  nnp,  and  endeavor  in  the  meantime  to  practise  on  such  of  its  principles  as 
are  routuallj  acceptable.  Perbapa  we  may  hereafter  barter  the  stipulation  not  to 
employ  their  seamen  f<»r  aome  eiioiTalent  to  our  flag,  by  way  of  conTention;  or, 
perhaps,  the  general  treaty  of  peaoe  may  do  better  for  ni^  if  we  shall  not,  in  the 
meaotitne,  liuvc  done  worse  for  onraelTea.  At  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  the  worse  for 
Ijing  three  weeks  longer/* 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Bowdoiii,  tlieu  in  France,  ex!ii- 
bits  the  tone  of  the  rcpreseDtatioos  which  were  to  be  made  in 
other  foreign  quarters : 

"  To«  htmtd  fai  doe  time  fton  London,  of  Hht  lignatore  of  a  treaty  there  between 
Great  BtitiUn  and  the  United  Sutea.  By  a  letter  we  received  in  January,  from  our 

ministers  at  London,  we  found  iht-y  were  making  up  their  minds  to  sign  a  treaty,  in 
wluch  no  provision  was  made  against  the  impressment  of  our  seftmen,  contenting 
themselves  with  a  note  received  in  the  course  of  their  correspondence,  from  the 
British  negotiators,  assuring  them  of  the  discretion  with  wUeh  hnpraasmenta  ahonid 
bo  oondncted,  whioh  eonld  be  oonstnied  into  a  ooTenant  only  by  inferencea,  againat 
which  ita  omisrion  In  the  treaty  was  a  strong  inference ;  and  in  its  terms  totally 
unsatisfactory.  By  a  letter  of  Fehnmry  the  8d,  they  were  immediately  informed 
that  no  treaty,  not  containing  a  satisfactory  article  on  that  head,  would  be  ratified, 
and  desiring  them  to  resume  the  negotiations  on  that  point.  The  treatj  having  come 
to  na  aecnally  in  the  inadmiasible  shape  appr^ended,  we,  of  coarse,  hold  It  np 
mtil  we  know  the  result  of  the  Inatructions  of  February  3d.  I  have  hot  Uttlo 
^p^tatiOD  that  the  Britbsh  Government  will  retire  from  their  hafdlual  wrongs  in 
the  imprea-jment  of  our  seamen,  and  am  certain,  that  without  that,  we  will  never 
tie  up  our  hands  by  treaty,  from  the  right  of  passing  a  non-importation  or  non* 
intercourse  act,  to  make  It  her  Intereal  to  heeorae  Just  This  may  bring  on  a  war 
ef  oommeroial  reatriotiona.  To  diow,  however,  the  ainoerity  of  our  derfre  for  eon- 
eOlation,  I  have  suspended  the  Non-ImportetionAot  This  elite  of  things  should  be 
nnderstood  at  Paris,  and  every  effort  used  on  your  part  to  accommodate  our  differ- 
encc?^  with  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  France,  with  whom  it  is  all  important  that 
we  should  stand  in  terms  of  the  strictest  cordiality.  In  fact,  we  are  to  depend  on 
her  and  Rnsrfa  for  the  eatabUshment  of  neitral  ligfala  b j  the  teeaty  of  peace,  among 
which  aboold  be  that  of  taking  no  persona  by  a  belligerent  out  of  a  nentral  ahip, 
nnless  they  be  the  soldiern  of  an  enemy.  Never  did  a  nation  act  towards  another 
with  more  perfidy  and  injustice  than  Spain  has  constantly  practised  against  us  :  and 
if  we  h.iv>-  kept  our  hands  off  of  her  till  now,  it  has  been  purely  out  of  respect  to 

Frsitcc,  aud  from* the  talne  we  set  on  the  MendA^  of  fknnoe.  We  expect,  there- 
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fore,  from  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  will  either  compel  Spain  to  do  ui 
justice,  or  ab&ndoa  her  to  lu.  We  ask  but  one  month  to  be  in  posseaaion  of  the 
citj  of  Mexico.** 

The  Bpring  elections  of  1807  exhibited  an  ineroase  of  Bepnb- 

lican  strength.   That  party  now  elected  their  Governor  in  Mas- 

eachnsetts,  which  gave  them  all  the  State  executives,  as  well  as 
legislatures,  except  in  Connecticut  and  Delaware. 

In  the  letter  to  Bowdoin,  just  qnoted,  the  President  spoke 
as  follows  of  Burr's  approaching  trial : 

"  Hitherto  we  hare  believed  onr  kw  to  be,  that  siupicion  on  probable  grooadi 
WM  stifllcient  oame  to  oomntt  «  peraoa  for  trial,  allowing  timo  to  ooUeet  witaeiMf 
till  the  trial.  But  the  Judgee  here  haTe  decided,  that  concluriTe  eridence  of  guilt 
mnst  be  ready  in  the  moment  of  nrrest,  or  thej  will  dischari^c  the  malefactor  If 

this  is  still  insisted  on,  Burr  will  1m»  discharped  ;  because  his  crimes  having  hr-on 
sown  from  Maine,  through  the  whole  line  of  the  weBtern  waters,  to  New  Orleans, 
we  eannot  bring  the  witneeiee  liere  ander  four  laoBllii.  The  Uct  is,  that  the  Fede* 
raUsts  make  Bon's  came  thefar  own,  and  exert  their  whole  iallnenee  to  ahield  him 

from  punishment,  as  they  did  the  adherent<;  of  Miranda.  And  it  is  unfortonate  Uiat 
Fedcn»lisin  is  8till  predominant  in  our  judiciary  department,  which  \n  consequently 
in  oppo.-ition  to  the  legiaUtive  and  executive  braochea,  and  is  able  to  baffle  their 

measures  often.'' 

Burr  arrived  at  Richmond,  in  custody',  on  the  2Gth  of  March, 
and  was  delivered  over  to  the  civil  authorities  and  brought 
before  Judge  Marshall  for  examination.  After  hearing  a  three 
days'  argument,  the  Chief  Jutstice  decided  not  to  "insert  in  the 
coumiitiuent  the  charge  of  high  treason,"  but  only  that  of  mis- 
dcnu'auor.  The  prisoner  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  often 
thousand  dollars  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Virginia  district,  to  commence  at 
Kichmond  on  the  22d  of  May 

lie  had  been  received  by  the  Federalists  in  the  capital  of 
Virginia  as  a  political  martyr.  His  sureties  were  highly  respect* 
able  members  of  that  party.  Public  and  individai^  demon* 
strations  of  sympathy  were  abundantly  and  in  some  instancea 
conspicuously  exhibited. 

After  Burr  was  held  to  bail,  one  of  his  counsel,  Mr.  Wick* 
ham — a  very  distingoished  lawyer  of  Kichmond — ^made  a  dinner 
party,  and  among  his  guests,  and  sitting  at  the  same  table,  were 
seen  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  Aaron  Burr, 
who  was  soon  to  bo  tried  before  him  for  a  misdemeanor,  and 
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who  was  notoriooBlj  soon  to  be  proceeded  against  for  high 
ti«ason  by  those  representiog  the  Ezecotive  of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Tucker,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
evidently  speaks  by  autliority,  states  that  "  no  one  was  after- 
•wards  more  sensible"  of  tlic  impropriety"  of  his  conduct  than 
Jndge  Marshall.'  While  this  will  probably  mitigate  every  one's 
estimate  of  the  original  act,  none  the  less  does  that  act  assist 
in  explaimng  the  ibelings  with  which  Jefferson,  and  his  friends, 
looked  npon  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohief  Justice  preliminary  to 
and  pending  Bon's  trials. 

The  Gircnit  Court  opened  at  the  appointed  time.  Judges 
Marshall  and  Griffin  presiding.  Burr  appeared  with  an  impos- 
ing array  of  counsel — Edmund  Randolph,  Mr.  Wickham,  Mr. 
Botttf  and  Mr.  Baker ;  and  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  and 
Charles  Lee,  formerly  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
were  associated  in  the  management  of  the  trials  at  a  later  stage. 
For  the  United  States,  appeared  George  Hay  (the  attorney  of 
the  district),  TVUUam  Wirt  and  Alexander  McBae. 

The  defence  claimed  the  right  of  challenging  the  grand  jury 
"  for  tavor,"  and  this  being  allowed,  some  eminent  Republicans 
— including  "W".  B.  Giles  and  W.  C.  Nicholas — were  so  chal- 
lenged and  "advised"  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  withdraw. 

It  18  not  proposed  to  give  licrc  beyond  a  few  cliaraclcribtic 
incidents  of  the  various  legal  proceedings  which  took  place. 
On  the  9tli  of  June,  Burr  himself  moved  for  a  suhpmna  duces 
tccum^  directed  to  the  President,  requiring  him,  or  the  secreta- 
ries liaving  them  in  charge,  to  forthwith  bring  a  letter  of  Gene- 
ral "Wilkinson  to  the  President,  mentioned  in  a  message  of 
the  latter  to  Congress,  together  with  the  documents  accompany- 
ing the  letter,  a  copy  of  the  President's  answer  to  the  letter,  and 
the  military  and  naval  orders  given  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  at  or  near  Kew  Orleans  concerning  Burr  "or  his 
property." 


*  After  mentioning  that  the  CUef  Jmtiee  "was  ft  oeftr  uefg&bor  ftnd  tntimftte  frfend 

of  the  entertainer,"  Professor  Tacker  Bays:  "It  i«  proper  to  add,  tliia  gentleman 
informed  the  Chief  Jnrtice  in  the  course  of  the  mominp,  that  he  exppot^ii  CoTnnr  l  Burr 
to  dinner.  The  Chief  Ja«tice  considered  that,  having  already  accept«d  the  in\  i  tat  inn,  it 
miirfat  be  regarded  as  nodoe  faitidioouieie,  and  perhaps  a  censare  on  his  friend,  then  to 
decline  it.  iBbb  aeMrdtiqiif  went  to  Ike  dianer.  rat  he  had  ao  eoiBiBaalcation  whatever 
with  Burr ;  eat  at  the  opnosito  end  of  the  table,  and  withdrew  at  an  earlv  hour  after 

jtpnpr  TlHTf  wa!<  an  evident  impropriety  in  this  asworiatfon  between 

pnrtieH  thus  related  to  the  puhlif  and  to  each  other,  and  no  oue  was  afterwards  more 
MMible  of  it  than  the  Chief  Justice  liimaelf,  bat  it  waa  not  an  act  of  deliberation,  bat 
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Mr.  Hay  pledged  himself,  if  pottible,  to  obtain  the  papers 
which  were  wanted,  and  not  only  those,  but  every  paper  which 
might  ho.  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  case,"  and  "he  had 
no  doubt  he  should  obtain  them."  *  But  he  contended  that  the 
President  could  not  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  court  with  offi- 
cial or  other  confidential  papers  in  his  department,  without  refe- 
rence to  his  own  opinion  wliether  the  public  good  would  permit 
their  disclosirre.  He  raised  other  points  not  important  here. 
The  sjdrit  in  which  the  proceedings  had  been  permitted  to  open 
will  derive  some  illustration  from  the  following  uninterrupted 
remarks  of  Mr.  Martin : 

**  I  h»m  aawrted  thtt  Cdloiifll  Burr  wit  mtttled  to  a  eopy  of  ihete  orden  [th« 
official  orders  of  the  Katj  and  War  deportmeiili].  Vo  intended  to  sbow  thoi  theet 

orders  were  contrary  to  the  Gonstttation  and  the  laws,  and  that  thej  entitled  Colondl 
Rurr  to  the  ripht  of  resistance.  We  intended  to  show,  that  by  this  particular  order 
[that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  to  seize  or  destroy  Burr's  flotilla]  his  property  and 
his  person  were  to  be  destroyed ;  yes,  by  these  tyrannical  orders,  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  an  fainoGent  mui  were  to  be  ezposed  to  deetmetion.  Wo  did  not  expeet 
these  origiuals  thenuelTes.  But  we  did  apply  for  copies,  and  were  refused  under 
Presidomial  iiifluonoe.  In  New  York,  on  the  farcical  trials  of  Ogden  and  Smith,' 
tlic  offioors  of  the  (forernment  screened  themselves  from  nttendinfr,  nnder  the 
sanction  of  the  President's  name.  Perhaps  the  same  farce  may  be  repeated  here ; 
and  it  is  for  this  resson  that  we  apply  directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  peonliar  ease,  dr.  Tb»  Ftasidait  has  nndertaken  to  pco> 
judge  my  client  by  declarinf^  that  '  of  his  guilt  there  can  bo  no  doubt.'  He  haa 
assumed  to  liiin«olf  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  being  himself,  and  pretended  to 
search  the  heart  of  my  highly  respected  friend.  He  has  proclaimed  him  a  traitor 
in  the  face  of  that  country  which  has  rewarded  him.  lie  has  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war,  the  hell  honnds  of  perseontion,  to  htint  down  my  friend.  And  would  tikis  Fk*- 
ddent  of  the  United  Sutes,  who  lias  raised  all  this  absord  clamor,  pretend  to 
keep  back  the  papeis  which  were  wanted  for  this  trisl,  whero  Ulo  itself  is  a 
stakof*  .... 

The  following  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Wirt's  repl/ : 

**  I  cannot  take  my  seat  without  expressing  my  deep  and  sincere  sorrow  at  tho 

policy  which  the  gentlemen  in  the  defence  have  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt.  Am 
to  Mr.  Martin,  I  should  have  been  willing  to  impute  this  fervid  language  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  resentments  of  that  friendship  which  be  has  talten  such  fretiueut  occa- 
fi<ms  to  express  for  tho  prisoner,  his  AoaoroMi  yHmd  In  the  caoss  of  friendship 
I  can  pardon  aeal  ewm  up  to  the  point  of  intemporanoe;  hot  the  truth  ii,  av,  that 
before  Mr.  Martin  came  to  Richmond,  this  policy  was  settled,  and  on  every  qnestioa 
incidentally  brought  before  tho  court,  we  were  stunned  with  invectives  ngain«t  the 
Administration.  I  appeal  to  your  recollection,  sir,  whether  this  policy  was  not 

I  Robertson's  Iteport,  vol.  1.  p.  115. 

•  For  their  oonneotion  with  Miranda's  e:9ediUon  from  that  oitj. 
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manifested  ercn  so  earlj  as  in  those  new  and  until  now  uuhcard  of  chaileugcii  to 
the  grand  jarj  for  IkTorf  Whether  that  policy  was  not  followed  up  with  inoreaied 
■pint,  in  the  very  first  speeehei  whieh  were  nnde  in  thia  ease;  thoae  of  Mr.  Botta 

and  Hr.  Wickhani  on  their  prcrious  question  pending  the  attorney^a  motion  to  com- 
mit? Whether  they  have  not  seized  with  avidity  every  subsequent  occasion,  and 
on  every  question  of  mere,  abstract  law  before  the  court,  flew  off  at  a  tangent  to 
lunch  Into  de^mationa  againat  the  GkkvemiiMnt— azhibitfaig  the  prisoner  eontian- 
ally  aa  a  peraeeated  patriot^-*  Buaidl  or  a  Sjdnaj  blaadiiig  ander  the  acoorge  of  a 
deapot. 

"I  beg  to  know,  sir,  if  the  course  which  gentlemen  pursue  is  not  disrespectful 
to  the  court  itself?  Suppose  there  are  any  foreigners  hero  accustomed  to  reguUr 
gorernment  in  their  own  country,  what  can  they  inftr  from  hearing  the  fedenl  Ad* 
mintatratioa  thus  reviled  to  the  federal  Jvffidary— hearing  the  Jndidary  told  that 
the  Administration  are  *  bloodhoondai  hunting  this  man  with  a  keen  and  savago 
thirst  for  blood — that  they  now  suppose  they  have  hunted  him  into  llu  ir  toil'^  and 
have  him  safe?'  Sir,  no  man,  foreitrtier  or  citizen,  who  hears  this  languaire  ad- 
dressed to  the  court,  and  received  with  all  the  compkcency  at  least  which  silence 
can  imply,  can  make  any  inferences  from  it  very  honorable  to  the  court.  It  would 
only  be  inferred,  while  they  are  thus  aullbred  to  roll  and  Inzuriata  in  thcae  groaa 
inTSetiTes  against  the  Administration,  that  they  are  furnishing  the  Joys  of  a  Maho- 
metan parailise  to  the  court  as  well  as  to  their  client.  I  hope  that  the  court,  for 
their  own  saken,  will  compel  a  decent  respect  to  that  (iovernment  oi  which  they 
theuuelTes  iorm  a  branch  P 

The  Chief  Justice  obserred,  that  remarks  had  been  iDade,  on 
both  sides,  of  whieh  the  court  did  not  approve,  yet  it  had 
hitherto  avoided  interfering ;  but  it  hoped,  henceforth,  these 
iiii]»roprietie8  would  be  avoided. 

This  "  hope"  appears  to  have  received  veiy  little  attention. 
Two  (hivs  afterwards,  Mr.  Martin  launched  ont  into  an  attack  on 
the  Governiiient,  very  nearly  the  same  in  snbstance  with  that 
aheady  quoted.  And  he  made  the  following  reply  to  Mr. 
Wirt : 

•*  The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  respect  ought  to  bo  paid  to  the  officers  of 
Oovornment.  It  is  granted.  I  thouj^ht  bo  once.  I  thought  that  the  officers  of 
Government  ought  to  be  treated  with  high  respect,  however  much  their  conduct 
ought  to  bo  the  anljeot  of  critieiam;  and  I  inrariably  aeted  aooordhig  to  that  prin- 
cipla  If  I  ehanged  my  opinion,  I  owe  It  tn  tiM  gentleman  himaeU;  and  the 
party  he  is  connected  with.  They  formerly  thought  differently.  That  gentleman 
and  his  friends  -o  lomily  and  incessantly  clamored  against  the  officern  of  Govern- 
ment, that  they  coutributod  to  effect  a  change  in  the  Administration,  and  are  now, 
in  consequence,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  office ;  and  therefore  they  wlah  to  inoul- 
cate  and  receive  that  leapoet  which  they  formerly  denied  to  othera  in  the  aanc 
poiition,**  etc 

He  was  not  intermpted,  and  these  invectives  were  repeated 
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at  intervals  without  interraptlon  through  tHe  sabeequont  pro* 

ceediugs. 

On  learning  the  language  that  had  been  tolerated  towards 

himself  by  the  court,  the  Prebident's  patience  gave  way.  Rumor 
ascribed  to  Martin  a  full  knowledge  of  his  "  honorable  friend's" 
schemes.  The  President  was  in  possession  of  a  letter  which 
directly  implicated  him,  written  by  an  old  Revolutionary  cap- 
tain, named  Graybell,  then  a  flour  merchant  in  Baltimore,  who 
was  represented  to  be  a  man  of  entire  respectability  aad  credi- 
bility.  The  President  wrote  Kay  (June  Idth) : 

**  We  think  yon  ihoQld  imimdialdy  dii|»tdi  ft  m1^^  andwUIe 

that  IB  on  the  roftd,  you  will  have  time  to  eoiuider  in  what  form  yon  will  me 
his  testimony  ;  e.  (j.  shall  Luthor  Martin  be  sunimonoiI  as  a  witness  agaiust  Burr, 
and  Gravl)ell  held  ready  to  confront  him  ?  It  nifiy  be  doubted  whofher  wc  could 
examine  a  wituesa  to  discredit  our  own  witness.  Bcaides,  the  lawyers  say  that  thej 
are  privileged  fhun  being  forced  to  breeches  of  e<Mifidenee,  and  thai  no  othen  are. 
ShaB  we  more  to  oommH  Lather  Martin,  ae  parties  erimlMlf  with  Bnrrf  Ofay^ 
bell  will  fix  upon  htm  miaprbion  of  treason  at  least.  And  at  any  rate,  hi.s  evidence 
will  put  down  this  unprincipled  and  impudent  Federal  bull-dog,  and  add  another 
proof  that  the  mo?t  clamorous  defenders  of  Burr  arc  all  his  acroinj.licc-^.  It  will 
explain  why  Luther  Martin  flew  so  hastily  to  the  *  aid  of  his  honorable  friend,' 
abandoning  liii  dienta  and  th^  property  during  a  eenlmi  of  a  principal  oowt  In 
Maryland,  now  filled,  ae  I  am  told,  with  the  damora  and  mln  of  hla  elienta." 

^fartin  was  a  son-in-law  of  that  Michael  Cre«ap  mentioned 
in  t]i<^  Notes  on  Virginia  ae  the  murderer  of  Logan's  family. 
Instead  of  treating  tliis  alleged  misstatement  as  a  historical  error, 
he  acted  on  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  substantiaUj 
invented  a  tale  to  disprove  a  theory ;  and  after  waiting:  some 
years  (until  Mr.  Jefferson  became  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party)  he  attacked  him  in  a  letter  filled  with  scurrilities.*  After 
Mr.  Jefferson's  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Martin  was  eagerly 
employed  in  important  cases  where  the  Government  was  plain- 
tiff or  complainant,  and  he  as  eagerly  availed  himself  of  everf 
saeh  opportunity  to  attack  the  President  personally  with  a 
license  and  aadacity  seldom  heard  at  the  bar.  He  is  described 
by  his  contemporaries  as  an  able,  bat  coarse  man — ^possessed 
of  violent  and  nnrestrained  passions — ^and  addictod  to  deep 
drinking.' 

*  Those  who  desire  to  see  this  apedmen  of  Wr.  Hartin*i  style,  wfll  find  it  at  p.  HI, 
fel.  V.  of  the  London  edition  of  Porcupine's  Works. 

«  The  fnlie^t  personal  sketch  we  have  over  seen  of  Mr.  Martin,  is  from  BleoneT' 
hasset'H  diary,  kept  (hiring  Burr's  trial.    He  say.<«: 

An  we  were  chatiiag  after  diuoeri  in  ttdggmrtd  the  whole  rear  guard  of  Borr't 
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Whatever  Graybell's  testtmoDj  againat  Martin  wonld  have 
smounted  to,  it  is  doubtless  fortanate  that  the  President's 
momentary  impressions  were  not  acted  on.    The  arrest  of 

one  of  Jjuit's  counsel  during  tlie  trial  would  have  afforded  room 
for  niiscouceptions  in  the  puldic  mind,  while  there  was  not  any 
danger  of  serious  on^  as  matters  already  stood. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  tlie  Chief-Justice  granted  the  defendant's 
motion  for  a  .subjxena  Juce^  tecum  to  the  President.  Hay,  as  lie 
declared  he  would  do,  had  previously  written  the  President  for 
the  papers  desired  hy  the  defence.  Mr.  Jetlersou  replied  imme- 
diately (June  12th),  and  while  reserving  to  himself''  the  neces- 
sary riirlit  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  decide,  inde- 
pendently  of  idl  other  authority,  what  jiajjcrs,  coming  to  him  as 
President,  the  public  interests  permitted  to  be  connnunicated, 
he  assared  "  the  Attorney  "  of  his  readiness,  under  that  restric- 
tioiiy  voluntarily  to  faraish  on  all  occasions  whatever  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  might  require."  He  stated  that  the  letter  of 
Wilkinson  called  for  bj  the  accused,  with  every  other  paper 
relating  to  the  charges  against  Burr,  had  been  delivered  to  the 
Attorney-General,  when  the  latter  went  to  Kichmond  iu  March, 
aud  that  he  (the  Preaident)  supposed  all  those  papers  were 
delivered  bj  the  Attorney-General  to  Mr.  Hay.  He  promised 
to  write  immediately  to  the  former  for  the  desired  letter.  In 
regard  to  orders  issued  at  the  War  and  Navy  departmeuta  con- 

fonMie  urmf— -I  mwa  the  eelebimted  Lvfher  Martin,  who  yesterdsy  conelnded  Ub  four* 
tSOlbours'  siiforh.  ...  I  WHH  too  nindi  inttn-itcd  by  the  little  I  had  »een.  and  the 
f^reat  thin^-^  1  liaii  Jii-anl.  of  this  nian'^  powers  and  paiwions,  not  to  improve  the  present 
o].}).,!  tnii  I \  ti'  Mir\'  }  iinii  in  every  light  the  lenijth  of  his  visit  would  peruiit.  I  uccord- 
iagij  recoiumendeu  our  brandy  as  snperior,  placing  a  pint-tumbler  before  him.  No 
ceremonieH  retarded  the  IflMtion.  ...  linagine  a  man  capable,  in  that  spaoe  of 
thne,  to  deliver  oooie  eoeoiiiit  of  an  entire  week's  proceedings  in  the  trial,  with  extracte 
from  memory  of  leTerat  tpeeebes  on  both  sides,  inclnding  long  onen  f^om  hin:  to  recite 
half  column!*  verbatim  of  a  series  of  papi  rs.  of  wlii  fi  hr-  -ai.l  is  th<>  aiitlinr:  to  <  ;iri(  ii- 
tore  JeflVn»<m  ;  to  give  a  history  of  hiii  acciuaintunce  with  burr  ;  expatiate  on  liis  \  irttn  s 
and  snfTerings,  maintain  his  credit,  embellish  his  fame,  and  intersperse  the  witole  wltli 
Knt^ntiniie  reprobations  and  praiaeii,  of  aoTeral  other  charactera;  aome  estimate,  with 
flie«e  preparations,  may  be  formed  of  fhia  man'a  powera,  which  are  yet  ahaekled  by  a 

Ereterna'.ura!  secretion  or  excretion  of  suHva  which  embarrasses  his  delivery.  In  this, 
i»  manner  is  ruile,  and  hia  language  ungraiiimatical  :  w  hi*  h  is  cruelly  ajj^'riiv  itnl  upon 
his  hearers  by  tin-  verbo.Hity  and  reoetitiori  of  his  style.  With  the  wnriiiest  jias^ioiis 
vbksb  harry  tiim  like  a  torrent,  orer  tnofke  charaeters  or  topics  that  lie  moHt  in  the  wav 
of  their  course,  he  has,  by  praotice,  acaaired  the  fa'  ulty  ol  curbing  his  feelings,  whioh 
be  never  suflbrs  to  charge  the  enemy  till  broken  >)y  the  superior  narabcra  of  nitt  argu- 
ments and  authorities,  by  which  he  always  outtiankn  him.  when  he  lets  loone  the  re8««rve 
upon  the  centre,  with  redoubled  impctuo-iity.  Yet  fiitu  y  La-,  b.  i  n  denied  to  )ii->  mind, 
or  grace  to  his  per«*'»n  or  habits.  These  are  grofis  and  incapable  r,r  r-  -Jtraint.  i  v.  ti  upon 
the  most  soliMnn  o  ihlic  occasions.  Thl«  is,  at  all  times,  awk  v  n  l  ;  :  I  i-tnL'. 
Henee  hto  invectives  are  rather  coarse  than  pointed  :  his  ealoginms  more  ful^tuuic  than 
Mthetle.  In  ahort,  every  trait  of  hl^  portrait  may  be  given  Itt  one  word— he  ia 
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cerning  Burr,  he  said  the  request  seemed  to  cover  a  corres- 
pondence of  many  months  with  such  a  Tariety  of  officere,  civil 
and  military,  all  over  the  United  States^  as  would  amount  to 
laying  open  the  whole  Executive  books.''  He  continued : 

"  I  haro  desired  the  Secretary  of  War  '  to  examine  his  official  conimunicationg  ; 
&Dd  on  a  view  of  these,  we  may  be  able  to  judge  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done, 
towards  a  MMupUanoe  with  the  laqumt  If  the  defendani  alkfes  that  thm  was 
mnj  partieiilar  order,  whiob,  as  a  oauaa,  produced  any  partieidar  act  on  his  part, 
thttn  be  mmt  know  what  this  Order  waa,  can  specify  it,  and  a  prompt  answer  can  be 
given.  If  tht>  <yfiject  had  been  epecititHl,  we  might  then  have  some  guide  for  our 
conjectures,  to  what  part  of  the  Executive  records  might  be  useful  to  him  ;  but, 
with  a  perfect  willingness  to  do  what  ia  right,  we  are  without  the  indications  which 
nay  enable  ns  to  do  It  If  the  ressarehes  of  the  Seevotarj  at  War  ahonld  prodnee 
anything  proper  fiir  oommmilcation,  and  perUnent  to  any  point  wo  can  oonceire  in 
tiio  defence  before  the  court,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  yon." 

He  agiiin  wrote  to  Hay,  before  receiving  the  Chief- Justice's 
decision  in  regard  to  the  subpoena  duces  tecurn^  forwarding  the 
promised  papers  from  the  War  department;  and  he  made  this 
further  offer  for  the  beueiit  of  the  prisouer : 

**  To  these  commnideatimis  of  pnpon,  I  wiD  add,  that  tf  the  defendant  soppeeeo 

there  are  any  facts  within  the  Icnowledge  of  the  heads  of  departments,  or  of  royaelf^ 
which  can  be  useful  for  his  defence,  from  a  desire  of  doing  anything  oar  ritnation 
wiU  permit  in  furtherance  of  justice,  we  shall  be  ready  to  pive  him  the  benefit  of  it.  by 
way  of  deposition^  through  any  pertont  whom  the  court  tliall  aut/wrize  to  take  our 
IstlimoNf  tH  thu  ftmct,  I  know,  indeed,  Oat  this  cannot  be  done  bnt  by  eoofsnt 
of  parties ;  and  I  therefore  anthoriie  yon  to  |^vo  consent  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  lb,  Borr's  consent  will  bo  giTsn  of  coarse,  If  ho  supposes  the  testisMwy 
niefoL" 

He  thus  explained  his  ohjeetions  to  a  personal  attendance, 
and  his  views  in  regard  to  the  legal  custody  of  Executive 
papers: 

"  A.8  to  our  personal  attendance  at  Richmond,  I  am  persuaded  the  Court  is  sensi- 
ble, that  paramonnt  dnties  to  the  nation  at  large  control  the  obUgatioo  <^  coa- 
-pliance  with  thrir  snnunons  in  this  esse ;  as  tiiey  wooM,  should  wo  rsooire  a  simHsr 

one,  to  attend  the  trials  of  Blennerhasset  and  others,  in  the  Ififldsdppi  tetritory, 
those  instituted  at  St.  Lonis  and  other  places  on  tlie  western  water?,  or  at  any  place 
other  than  the  seat  of  Govcninient.  To  comply  with  such  calls  would  leave  the 
nation  without  an  executive  branch,  whose  agency,  nevertheless,  is  understood  to 
be  so  constantly  necessary,  that  it  ts  the  sole  branch  which  the  Gonstitixtion  icqoirM 
to  be  always  in  fhnction.  It  could  not  then  mean  that  it  should  be  withdrawn  from 
its  station  by  any  coordinate  authority. 

I  The  remark  was  cottSned  to  tto  Seeretary  of  War,  becanse  Hay  had  informed  th« 
President  tint  h<  (TTay)  already  hsd  hi  Us  peeieeeion  the  order  of  the  Navy  departMS 

desired  by  the  dcfeaoe. 
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*•  With  respect  to  papers,  there  Is  certainly  a  public  and  a  privato  si  lo  to  our 
offices.  To  the  former  belong  grants  of  land,  patents  for  inventions,  cortnin  com* 
miauons,  procUmatioiu,  and  other  papers  patent  in  their  nature.  To  the  other 
bdoog  mere  exeentivt  proMedingt.  M  natfoDS  have  found  it  neoenux,  thai  for 
the  advantagooas  oondnet  of  their  allairs,  aone  of  these  proceedings,  at  least,  ahonld 
remain  known  to  their  executive  functionary  only.  He,  of  coarse,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  must  be  the  pole  judf^o  of  which  of  them  the  pubhc  interests  will  per- 
mit publication.  Hence,  under  our  Constitution,  in  requests  of  papers,  from  the 
legialatiTO  to  the  eieeotffe  braaeh,  an  ezeeption  la  oareflUly  expressed,  as  to  those 
whioh  ho  inaj  deem  the  pahlle  wdftra  aMj  reqnhw  not  to  be  diaeloaed ;  as  yon 
will  seo  in  the  inclosed  resolntioa  of  the  Honae  of  Representatires,  which  produced 
the  message  of  January  2'2d,  respecting  this  case.  Tlie  respect  miitunlly  duo 
belwei  u  constituted  authorities  in  their  official  intercourse,  as  well  as  «ini  t.  rf  dispo- 
sitious  to  du  for  every  one  what  is  just,  will  always  ensure  from  the  Executive,  in 
ezerdtfng  the  duty  of  diNrfanfaiatloB  eonllded  to  hhn,  the  tame  eaador  and  int^ 
ritj  to  whioli  fhe  nation  haa  In  like  manner  traited  hi  the  diapoeal  of  ito  jo^dary 
anthoiities.  Considering  you  as  the  organ  for  oommuiicating  these  sentiments  to 
the  court,  I  addreia  them  to  yoa  for  that  pnipoae,  and  aalote  yon  with  esteem  and 
respect.** 

Two  days  after  makiiig  these  respectftU  propositions  to  the 
court,  he  saw  Jadge  Marshall's  opinion,  and  Uie  next  day  (20th) 
thus  wrote  to  Haj :  * 

I  did  not  fiee  till  last  night  the  opinion  of  the  judge  on  the  ntpcena  duces  tecum 
against  the  Presidfnt.    Considering  tlie  question  there  as  coram  rwn Judice,  I  did 
not  read  bis  arguiueut  with  much  attention.    Yet  I  saw  readily  enough,  that,  as  is 
usual  where  an  opinion  ia  to  be  anpported,  right  or  wrong,  he  dweDa  madi  on 
amaller  ol^ootiona,  and  pamea  orer  those  whioh  are  solid.  Laying  down  the  poal- 
tion  generally,  that  all  persons  owe  obedience  to  subpoenas,  he  admits  no  exception 
nnless  it  can  be  produced  in  hi.'^  kw  books.    But  if  the  Coustitutioii  cnjoiiifl  on  a 
particular  officer  to  be  always  engaged  in  a  particular  set  of  duties  imposed  on  him, 
does  not  this  supersede  the  general  law,  sul^ecting  him  to  minor  duties  inconsistent 
with  tbowf  The  Conadtntion  eqjeina  liia  oooalant  agency  in  the  ooncems  of  six 
atilUooa  of  people.  lathe  law  paramount  to  tUa,  whioh  ealte  on  him  on  behalf  of  a 
single  ooef    Let  us  apply  the  judge*!  own  doctrine  to  the  case  of  himself  and  his 
brethren.    The  sheriff  of  Henrico  summons  hlni  from  the  bench,  to  quell  a  riot 
somewhere  in  his  county.    The  federal  judge  is,  by  the  general  law,  a  part  of  the 
posse  of  the  State  sheriff.   Would  the  judge  abandon  miyor  duties  to  perform  lesser 
oneat  Again;  the  oomi of  Oileaoa  or  Maine  oomanndik  by  enbpouiaa,  the  atten- 
danee  of  aD  the  judgea  of  the  Snpreme  Court.  Would  they  abandon  their  poeta  as 
Judges,  and  the  interests  of  millions  committed  to  them,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
sinprle  individual  ?    The  leading  principle  of  our  Constitution  is  the  independence 
of  the  legislature,  executive  and  judiciary,  of  each  other  and  none  are  more  jealous 
of  this  than  the  jndiekry.  But  woold  the  exeeuUTO  be  independent  of  the  judi* 
dary,  if  1m  were  eabjeet  to  the  eonuneiMb  of  the  latter,  and  to  Impriaonment  for 
^Baobedience  ;  if  Uie  seTeral  courla  eonld  bandy  him  from  pillar  to  post,  keep  him 
eonatantly  trudging  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west,  and  withdraw  him 
entirely  from  his  Con>tiiutional  duties?    The  iiitt-iition  of  the  Constitution,  that 
each  braucii  bhould  be  iudependent  of  the-others,  is  further  mauifested  by  tiie  uieana 
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it  hn<  funiishofl  to  each,  to  protect  it.«olf  from  enterprij^cs  of  f»rco  Attfrnptr-d  nn 
them  \>y  iho  othcrH,  and  to  nwie  hMB  il  givea  mora  tiecliiri  or  divenified  means 
than  to  the  ExecuUre." 

The  intimation  in  the  last  sentence  admits  of  bnt  one  inter- 
pretation— that  the  President  would,  if  necessary,  protect  the 

constitutional  inviolal)ility  of  his  oflBce  by  force. 

As  a  striking  coiiunentary  on  the  practical  consequences  of 
the  Chief-Justice's  position  if  carried  out,  just  two  days  after  the 
last  quoted  letter  of  the  President  was  written,  a  great  and  war- 
like outrage  was  inflicted  on  our  national  flag.  A  public  vessel 
(the  Chesapeake)  was  attacked,  reduced  to  submission,  and  part 
of  her  crew  forcibly  carried  off.  The  insolent  victor  took  sound- 
ings  before  an  Ann  l  ican  city,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  it  if 
certain  demands  were  not  complied  with.  Tlie  nation  simulta- 
neously shouted  to  arms.  That  was  the  moment  when  a  sul- 
poejia  to  bring  certain  papers  to  any  court,  however  distant, 
might  have  deprived  the  nation  of  its  Chief  Magistrate  for  one, 
two,  or  three  months,  according  to  distance  and  other  circum- 
stances I  An  invader's  foot  might  have  pressed  our  soil,  while 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  practically  deposed  b/  a  tubpanal 

The  defendant  took  no  immediate  steps  to  raise  the  qnestion 
whether  the  court  would  attempt  to  enforce  its  process — ^reserv- 
ing it  probably,  if  bis  other  chances  of  escape  failed,  to  be  made 
the  occasion  of  a  motion  which  will  presentlj  appear. 

Of  the  manner  of  treating  the  Qovemment  witnesses,  the 
following  is  a  sample,  from  the  lips  of  Bandolph,  nsnally  one  of 
the  most  moderate  of  Bnrr's  connsel. 

"  Of  James  Wilkiii.-»on  we  are  not  afraid,  in  whaterer  shape  he  may  be  produced, 
in  whatever  form  he  maj  appear  before  this  court.  Wo  arc  only  afraid  of  tbo*e 
•Ifecis  wbleb  dfltparrtioii  may  prodoea  In  hit  mind.  Desperation,  may  it  please  tho 
eowt,  is  a  word  of  great  StoeM  in  Um  firesent  ease.  Q«n«nd  WUkinMn  w«  behold 

first  acting  M  a  conspirator  to  insnare  others,  afterwards  ai  a  patriot  to  betimy 

ofli*  from  motives  of  patrioti.>4m.  WhiU  iiiimt  bo  the  embarrassmont  of  tliis  man 
wlini  tho  awful  c:ita?trnp!)o  arrivtvs,  that  he  mu^it  either  substantiate  own  inno* 
ceucc  by  the  couvictiou  of  another,  or  be  himself  regarded  as  a  traitor  aud  coospi* 
ffttor  in  the  event  of  the  aoqnittal  of  the  aoeoeed.** 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  grand-jmy  eame  into  court,  and 
through  their  foreman,  John  Randolph,  presented  bills  of  in- 
dictment for  treason  and  misdemeanor  against  Burr  and  Ken- 
nerhasset.  Hay  moved  Burr's  commitment^  and  it  was  ordered. 
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He  was  placed  in  the  city  jail.  Two  days  afterwardsi  three  of 
his  counsel  made  affidavit  that  thej  "  coald  not  avoid  xemarkiiig 
the  danger  which  would  most  probably  result  to  his  health  from 
the  situation,  inconyeniences  and  circumstances  attending  the 
place  of  his  confinement,"  that  thej  could  not  ^  freely  and  fully 
perform  what  they  had  undertaken  for  his  defence  if  he  remained 
in  the  jail  aforesaid,  deprived  as  he  was  of  a  room  to  himself." 
The  court  thereupon  ordered  "  the  front  room  of  the  house,  now 
occupied  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.,"  to  be  "  prepared  for  the 
reception  and  safe  keeping  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,"  by  suitable 
shutters  and  door  fastenings,  and  by  the  employment  of  a  guard 
of  seven  men,  to  be  placed  at  the  door  and  ^  on  the  floor  the 
adjoining  unfinished  house,  and  on  the  same  story." 

The  prisoner  being  arraigned,  plead  not  guilty,  and  the  court 
made  an  order  that  the  marshal  summon  forty-eight  jurors  to 
appear  on  the  8d  day  of  August  following,  aa  a  venire  for  the 
trial. 

Hay  presented  a  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Conucil  of  State, 
tendering  "apartments"  in  tlie  third  story  of  the  penitentiary, 
"for  the  use  of  such  pereons  as  should  he  directed,  under  tlie 
authority  of  the  United  States,  to  be  confined  therein  and  ho 
moved  l»urr'B  commitment  there.  The  prisoner's  ctumsel  oh- 
jccted  to  this  ;  but  after  a  letter  was  received  from  Governor 
Cabell,  tendering  a  selection  of  the  unoccuj>ied  rooms  of  the 
peniteiitiar}',  and  stipulating  that  the  prisoner  should  be  under 
the  sole  control  of  the  marshal,  with  authority  on  the  part  of 
that  officer  to  admit  any  persons  he  might  think  j>ropor,  to 
visit  "the  confined,"  the  court  ordered  the  commitment  until 
the  second  day  of  August,  when  Eurr  was  to  be  brought  back 
to  Martin's  house,  and  to  be  guarded  as  before.- 

Burr  wrote  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Alston,  July  3d : 

"  I  hare  three  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  the  penitentiary,  makinj;  an  extent 
of  one  hundred  feet.  Hj  jailer  is  quite  a  polite  and  civil  man — altogether  unlike 
the  idea  one  woald  fbnn  of  a  jailer.  Ton  woold  liaTe  laughed  to  hxn  heard  our 
eoapUnMola  the  fliat  ereoiiiK." 

a  •••«••• 

"While  I  have  been  writlog,  different  serrants  have  arrived  with  nic«.«age«, 
notes  nuf]  inquiries,  brinpinsf  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples,  raspberries,  apricots, 
cream,  butter,  ice,  and  some  ordinary  articleii." 

**]fy  Monde  and  aetnifartanoei  ef  hoth  aeiee  are  peimitted  lo  vielt  me  withon* 
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Interruption,  without  inquiring  their  business,  and  without  the  presence  of  a  spy. 
It  ia  well  I  have  an  ante-chainber,  or  I  should  often  be  gini  with  Tiaitors. 

**  If  yon  oomei  lean  f^ve  yon  a  bedroom  and  ptrlor  on  this  floor.  The  bedroom 
has  three  largo  doeeta,  and  is  a  nmdi  more  ooomiodioni  one  ttian  yon  ever  had  ui 
yonrlifift.** 

The  trial  opened  at  the  appointed  time.  After  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  Hay  of  June  20th,  already  quoted,  he  again 
wrote  him,  June  23d,  in  regard  to  the  papera  wanted  by  the 
defence,  promising  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  furnish 
them,  ma  next  letter  (August  20th)  was  in  answer  to  Haj,  and 
the  only  noticeable  paasageB  io  it  are  the  following : 

"  Before  an  impartial  jury,  Burr's  conduct  would  convict  himself,  were  not  one 
word  of  teetimony  lo  be  olBsred  againat  him.  But  to  what  a  state  will  our  law  be 
rednoed-  by  party  fteUngs  in  those  who  adminiiter  It  t  Why  do  not  BlennerliaaBettt 

Dayton,  etc.,  demand  prirate  and  eomfortable  lodgings?  In  a  country  where  an 

equal  application  of  law  to  every  condition  of  man  is  fundamental,  how  could  it  be 
denied  to  them?  How  can  it  ever  be  denied  to  the  most  degraded  malefactor f 

Tliis  was  the  last  letter  written  by  the  President  to  the 
counsel  or  to  any  one  connected  with  the  prosecution,  during  the 
trial  for  treason. 

Burr's  declarations  and  overtures  to  Eaton,  and  other  similar 
ones,  some  going  as  far  and  others  not,  were  ^iroved.  It  was 
distinctly  proved,  by  witnesses  of  the  highest  re.<pectabiHty,  that 
Burr  said  or  gave  it  to  be  understood  tl«t  he  contemplated  a 
division  of  the  Union.  BlennerhjiJ^sett  and  other  agents  had 
avowed  this  as  one  of  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  Boats  and 
military  stores  had  been  provided.  Armed  men  had  assembled 
avowedly  as  members  of  a  common  and  concerted  expedition. 
No  other  head  of  the  expedition  had  been  talked  about  but 
Borr.  He  came  and  openly  assumed  its  general  direction.  But 
he  was  not  personally  present  at  Blennerhassett's  Island,  at  the 
time  the  overt  act  was  laid  in  the  indictment  It  was  thus  laid, 
because  then,  if  at  all,  had  an  OYert  act  taken  place  within  the 
judicial  district  of  Virginia. 

The  prisoner's  connsel  finally  moyed  to  stop  the  introduction 
of  evidence  in  the  trial  for  treason,  on  the  ground — 1st,  that  con- 
formably to  the  Constitution,  no  man  could  be  convicted  of 
treason  who  was  not  present  when  the  war  was  levied ;  2d,^that 
if  this  construction  was  erroneous,  no  testimony  could  be  re- 
ceived to  charge  one  man  with  die  overt  acts  of  othenb  mitil 
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those  overt  acts,  as  laid  in  the  indictment,  were  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tlie  court.  The  court  pronounced  its  opinion 
August  31st,  sustaining  tlie  motion  and  submitting  the  case  at 
that  stage  to  tlie  jury.  This  amounted  in  effect  to  a  direction  to 
acquit  the  prisojjer  on  that  charge. 

The  jury  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the  fol- 
lowing verdict:  "  We  of  the  jury  say  that  Aaiun  Burr  is  not 
proved  to  be  guilty  under  this  indictment  by  any  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  us.  We  therefore  find  him  not  guilty."  Burr  and  his 
oomiael  objected  to  the  verdict  as  unnsaal  and  irregular,  and  the 
former  moved  that  the  court  "  either  send  back  the  jury  to  alter 
it  or  correct  it  itself."  Mr.  Parker,  one  of  the  jury,  said :  "  if 
he  were  to  be  sent  back  he  would  find  the  same  verdict ;  that 
they  all  knew  that  it  was  not  in  tlie  usual  form ;  but  it  was 
more  satisfactory  to  the  jury  as  they  found  it ;  and  that  he  would 
not  agree  to  alter  it."  The  court  decided  the  Terdict  should 
lemain  as  found,  and  that  an  entry  should  be  made  on  the 
record  of    not  guilty.'* 

After  much  discussion,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  from  the 
indictment  for  treason  and  put  on  trial  for  a  misdemeanor.  The 
wH^na  duee»  teeum  to  the  F^dent  was  issued,  and  the  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  acknowledged  its  service.  He  pro- 
duced the  portion  of  Wilkinson's  letter  to  the  President  (of 
Kov^ember  6th,  1806),  which  he  did  not  regard  as  confidential 
and  improper  to  be  disclosed,  stating  that  *'the  President  had 
devolved  on  him  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  which  constitu- 
tionally belonged  to  himself." 

Tliat  'Mr.  Ilay  exercised  the  discretion  confided  to  him  in  no 
contumacious  spirit,  and  that  there  was  no  desire  on  his  j)art  to 
withhold  anything  in  the  letter  which  could  be  of  benefit  to  the 
prisoner,  appeared  from  the  fact  that  he  offered,  prior  to  the 
service  of  the  subpoena,  to  allow  three  of  Burr's  counsel — Wick- 
ham,  Randolph,  and  Botts — to  examine  Wilkinson's  letters  to 
the  Government.  He  said,  "  ho  would  depend  on  their  candor 
and  integrity  to  make  no  improper  disclosure ;  and  if  there 
should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  were  confidential 
passages,  the  court  should  decide."*  Martin  immediately  "ob- 
jected to  this  as  a  secret  tribunal."  lie  declared  "  the  counsel 
had*  a  right  to  hear  them  publicly  without  their  consent"* 

*  BobwiMa*!  1lap«ffl»  voL  fl.  p.  Ml.  •  lb.  p.  6M. 
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Mr.  Uay  stated  more  than  once  that  tlie  passages  he  desired  to 
witlihuKl  were  those  contahiing  the  opinions  given  contidentially 
by  Wilkinson  to  the  Government  in  respect  to  individnals  in  the 
western  country  and  in  Xcw  Orleans,  which  had  no  connection 
with  the  question  before  the  court,  and  the  publication  of  which 
would  serioasly  embroil  Wilkinson  with  those  persons.  He  said 
thoee  opinions  may  have  been  changed,  and  very  probably  had 
been  changed,  since  writing  the  letters.'  The  Chief  Justice 
himself  said,  "  he  thought  that  neither  the  Government  nor 
court  ought  to  make  such  use  of  General  Wilkinson's  confiden- 
tial letters  as  to  embroil  him  with  the  world.'" 

After  the  subpoena  had  been  serred,  Hay  again  accompanied 
his  refusal  to  publicly  exhibit  the  entire  letter,  by  an  offer  te 
submit  it  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Wickham,  or  to  submit  it  to 
the  court  and  to  be  controlled  by  the  judgment  of  the  latter. 
This  compromise  was  pertinaciously  refused  by  the  defence; 
and  another  storm  of  vituperation  was  poured  upon  the  GJovem- 
ment  for  an  attempt  to  set  up  an  odious   State  secrecy." 

The  motive  of  Burr's  counsel  was  apparent  The  court  was 
committed  on  the  legal  question;  and  it  must  undoubtedly 
enforce  obedience  to  its  process  or  grant  a  motion  already  made 
l^y  the  defence,  **  that  this  case  should  stand  continued  [post- 
poned] until  this  [Wilkinson's]  letter  should  be  produced  and 
deposited  with  the  clerk." 

Judge  Marshall  said,  "  that  in  no  case  of  this  kind  would  a 
court  be  re<piired  to  proceed  a^Minst  the  President  as  against  an 
ordinary  individual;  the  ohjoctions  to  such  u  course  were  to 
strong  and  obvious  that  all  must  acknowledge  them  and  he 
ordered  that  the  letter  be  publicly  produced  or  that  the  case  he 
*'  contiiiued."  But  he  said,  if  thought  proper,  the  court  would 
order  no  coj»y  of  the  letter  to  be  taken  for  public  exhibition — that 
no  use  be  made  of  it  but  what  was  necessarilv  attached  to  the  ca^e, 
and  if  "  necessary  to  debate  it  in  public,  those  who  took  notes 
miglit  be  directed  not  to  insert  any  part  of  the  arguments  on 
that  subject." 

How  far  these  restraints  would  be  likely  to  i>rotect  Wilkin- 
son practically  from  the  effects  of  the  disclosure,  will  be  readily 
estimated.   But  that  officer  voluntarily  consented  to  the  exbi- 

I  Robertson'a  Rep.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  601.  510.  »  Tb-  P-  501. 

•  We  have  obtenred  no  iatiflutioa  from  the  Chief  Jofttice  ia  respect  to  the  aetore  « 
the"ot||eettoiis.'* 
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bition  of  his  letter,  and  the  trial  proceeded.  "We  have  not 
space  to  continue  even  this  imperfect  outline.  The  attorney 
of  the  United  States  conBiilered  most  ot*  the  testimony  lie  had 
obtained  excluded  by  a  subsequent  ruling  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  he  moved  that  the  jury  be  discharged.  The  court 
decided  this  couhl  not  be  done,  except  by  mutual  consent.  The 
jury,  therefore,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  *'  not  guilty."  The 
Chief  Justice  (Oetober  20th)  declined  to  order  Burr's  eonimit- 
ment  elsewhere  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  ordered  him  eom- 
mitted  for  trial  in  Ohio  for  a  misdemeanor.  i3ail  was  aceepted  . 
for  his  appearance  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  Burr 
forfeited  his  recoguizances,  and  fled  to  England. 

I>nring  the  progress  of  the  last  trial,  the  President  addressed 
several  letters  in  relation  to  the  case  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney. He  instmcted  him  (September  4th)  to  allow  none  of  the 
witnesses  to  be  paid  or  permitted  to  depart,  until  their  testimony 
had  been  taken  down  in  writing,  either  as  delivered  in  court,  or 
in  the  presence  of  any  of  Burr's  counsel,  who  might  choose  to 
attend  to  crosspezamine ;  and  he  added : These  whole  proceed- 
ings will  be  laid  before  OongrssB,  that  they  may  decide  whether 
the  defect  has  been  in  the  eridence  of  guilt,  or  in  the  law,  or  in 
the  application  of  the  law,  and  that  they  may  provide  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  past  and  the  fiitnre.^  This  letter  contains  reflec- 
tions on  the  motires  of  the  court,  but  not  as  pointed  as  some 
already  givon. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  P^dent  interfered  improperly 
in  these  trials,  and  that  he  exhibited  an  indecorous  eagerness 
for  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner.  An  inspection  of  his  corres- 
pondence with  Hay  will  diow  that  he  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  actual  management  of  the  cases.  His  letters  principally 
pertained  to  testimony  which  he  was  asked  or  required  to  furnish, 
and  to  his  own  official  rights  involved  in  questions  entertained 
by  the  court.  In  short,  out  of,  as  well  as  in  court,  the  President 
appears  more  in  the  light  of  a  defendant  than  an  assailant. 
We  have  given  an  instance  where  the  constant  and  iii>uhing 
invectivcEs  of  a  lawyer  jirovoked  a  disposition  in  him  to  })robe 
the  motives  c»f  such  malignity;  but  it  appears  oidy  as  a  })ass- 
ing  suiTgcstion — nothing  came  of  it.  It  is  true,  he  reflected 
eeverelv  on  the  conduct  of  Judge  Marshall.  We  have  uni- 
formly seen  that  he  never  spared  that  gentleman's  motives 
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on  any  occasion  where  political  questions  or  consequences 
were  to  be  affected  by  his  judicial  of  other  official  action. 
Bat  this  was  a  private  account  between  themselves.  His 
imputations  were  not  sent  to  the  court  or  made  public  Thej 
produced  no  effect. 

While  the  President  waa  held  up  in  the  court-room  as  a 
tyrant  thirsting  for  innocent  blood,  and,  by  implication,  as  a 
wretch  instigating  perjury  to  attain  his  object — while  the  court 
was  as  coolly  and  anthoritatiTely  listening  to  arguments  con- 
cerning, and  passing  upon,  the  ooDstitatioDal  right  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States  to  the  cnstody  of  his  own  execu- 
tive papers,*  and  deciding  the  question  whether  he  should  be 
arrested  for  oontempt^  as  if  he  was  some  snbordinate  officer  of 
the  court — ^that  chief  magistrate  neither  sent  nor  authorized  any 
commumunication  to  the  court  lacking  in  the  decency  and 
respect  which  was  due  from  the  head  of  one  department  of  the 
Government  to  another.  He  in  no  way  publicly  challenged  its 
authority,  except  to  give  notice  that  he  should  not  suffer  his 
department  or  peraon  to  be  violated;  and  we  have  seen  no 
intimation  that  this  determination  was  made  known  to  the 
court  in  a  manner  which  was  considered  offensive. 

Af^ain,  in  the  capital  of  a  State,  four-fifths  of  whose  people 
and  prominent  citizens  were  friends  of  the  Administration,  Burr's 
sympalhizcrs  were  literally  allowed  to  have  their  own  way, 
when  out  of  the  court-room.  At  aristocratic  "  dinner  i>arlies,"' 
at  h<»tels,  on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  the  knots  about  the 
coiin-liouse,  the  voices  were  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor.  An 
intimation  that  these  influences  would  be  likely  to  bear  impro- 
perly on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  that  the  ends  of  public  justice 
were  in  danger  of  being  defeated  by  this  "  outside  presi^ure,^ 
would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  sent  twice  as  many  important  men 
into  llichmond  as  that  city  contained,  to  roll  back  this  tide 
of  manufactured  sympathy.  But  to  the  last.  Burr  was  the 
admired  and  caressed  lion  of  the  town.  This  does  not  look 
much  like  Government  interference. 

A  lively  illustration  of  the  prevailing  spirit,  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent's private  feelings,  is  presented  by  the  following  anecdote. 
Miyor  Gibbons  was  United  States  Collector  of  the  port  of  Rich- 

*  Which,  by  the  Conititiitioii,  CongrcM  are  notaathoiised  to  tee  except  at  the  Fttti- 
dMf  •  dlMrtttoa. 
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mond.  lie  was  a  man  of  character,  and  was  seamed  with  Hevo- 
lutioiiaiy  scars;  but  he  was  a  warm  Federalist,  and  so  openly 
sympathized  with  Burr  that  he  threw  open  his  house  for  the 
Constant  reception  of  his  friends  during  the  trial.  The  Presi- 
dent was  solicited  to  remove  Gibbons.  He  declined^  and  was 
ftirther  pressed,  until  he  settled  the  point  by  saying  jocularly 
but  peremptorily :  Remove  the  Miyor  I  I  would  sooner  divide 
my  last  hoe-cake  with  him." 

In  discussing  Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct  on  Burr's  trial,  it  has 
appeared  to  be  the  impression  of  some  candid  persons  that  the 
Executive  cannot  properly  take  any  steps  whatever  in  the  way 
of  collecting  or  ananging  the  testimony  for  the  GoYemment  on 
such  an  occarion— in  a  word,  take  any  step  directly  intended  to 
increase  the  chances  of  the  prisoner's  conviction.  This  is  clearly 
a  mistaken  view.  It  is  the  oonstitntional  do^  of  ihe  President 
to  see  the  laws  iuthfolly  executed.  It  is  his  business  to  collect 
the  proo&  of  conspiracy.  The  Attoniey-General,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  prosecute,  is  his  appointee,  a  part  of  his  Oabinet,  his  repre* 
sentative.  The  alleged  impropriety  of  the  President's  personal 
interference,  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  may  bias  his  mind  if  called 
upon  to  exerdse  his  prerogatiye  of  pardoning  after  conviction. 
Tet  the  direct  prosecntor,  the  AttorDey-Genend,  gives  a  vote  or 
voice  in  the  Cabinet  whether  such  pardon  shall  be  granted.  In 
a  former  administration  we  liave  seen  a  different  Cabinet  officer 
marching  in  person  against  violators  of  the  law,  so  that  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  advise  in  regard  to  pardoning  men  whom  he 
had  recently  faced  in  battle;  or  the  chief  who  had  permitted 
him  thus  to  march,  might  be  called  upon  to  exercise  that  prero- 
gative in  regard  to  men  whose  hands  were  red  with  the  blood 
of  his  friend  and  subordinate,  slain  in  upholding  the  laws. 
Even  the  judge  who  is  to  try,  may,  without  either  a  legal  or 
moral  disqualification  for  the  latter  duty,  believe  the  prisoner 
guilty,  and  may  earnestly  desire  his  conviction  if  guilty.  It 
only  needs  that  he  be  willing  to  give  him  a  perfectly  fair  trial, 
and  to  act  purely  and  strictly  according  to  law  and  evidence. 

The  President  interfered  in  Burr's  trial  neither  inde- 
corously, nor  more  than  was  to  be  expected  in  the  absence 
of  the  Attorney-General;*  and  his  letters  to  Hay  and  others  in 

1  ThiidtewMdiMiMdatlMaMbjfteiIlBMiar«MarUfllHBi]y. 
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regard  to  it,  may  be  pointed  to  with  just  pride  as  evidences  of 
his  character.  Tlie  qnestioii  is  not  whether  he,  iu  private  and 
contidential  commnnicatioDs,  judged  right  or  wrong  of  the  law, 
of  the  motives  of  Jadge  Marshall,  or  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 
That  he  felt  thus  strongly — that  he  was  provoked  into  an  ob- 
vious exhibition  of  temper — but  throwB  out  in  stronger  relief, 
the  fact  that  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness— a  willingness  to  give  the 
prisoner  eveiy  jost  and  legal  advantage — and  an  avoidauce  of 
all  trick,  or  management,  to  counteract  what  he  believed  to  be 
those  things  on  ti^e  other  side — characterised  every  line  and 
word  he  wrote  tm.  the  subject,  bowever  confidentiaL 

Let  us  now  complete  what  we  bave  to  say  of  Aaron  Burros 
history.  He  escaped  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  only  to  endure 
a  more  prolonged  pnnisbment.  Abroad,  according  to  the  rule 
of  his  life,  be  eyerywbere  met  with  a  gleam  of  success  to  be 
rapi  ily  followed  by  irrevocable  OYcrtbrow.  His  brilliant  pe^ 
sonal  parts  won  admiration,  until  bis  insincerity,  his  want  of 
good  fidtb,  and  his  predisposition  to  embark  in  dangerous 
schemes  of  any  description  Uiat  remotely  promised  to  better  bis 
fortunes,  rendered  him  an  object  of  pereonal  and  governmental 
suspicion.  England  finally  ordered  him  out  of  her  territories. 
He  went  to  Sweden  and  Germany,  and  reached  France  in  1810, 
tilled  with  projects  which  were  to  be  broached  to  Napoleon. 
After  spending  months  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  procure  an 
audience,  his  funds  ran  low,  and  he  resolved  to  trust  liiniself  ivju'm 
in  the  United  States.  But,  on  aj (plication,  a  piissport  was  denied 
him,  and  he  found  he  was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 
The  American  diplomatic  officers  turned  their  backs  on  him,  and 
Russel,  our  charge  d'affaires,  in  answer  to  bis  demand  for  a  pass- 
port, replied  that  he  would  give  him  one  which  would  enable 
him  to  surrender  himself  for  trial  for  the  offences  witli  which 
he  stood  charged,"  and  "  no  other."  During  the  latter  pai-t  of 
ISIO,  and  until  July,  1811,  ho  was  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
return  home,  and  was  often,  if  we  may  credit  his  journal,  lite- 
rally threatened  with  starvation.  In  the  last-named  year  he 
obtained  permission  to  leave  France,  and  embarked  for  Ame- 
rica ;  but  the  vessel  was  captured  and  carried  into  England.  lie 
remained  there,  driven  to  the  most  desperate  shifts  to  keep  off 
hunger — subsisting  by  expedients  sometimes  akin  to  b^g^iary — 
until  Mai«b|  1812,  when  be  obtained  money  to  pi^  a  passage  to 
Boston* 
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He  arriyed  in  New  York  In  disguise,  bat  finding  the  Got-' 
ernment  wonld  not  moleet  him,  opened  a  law-office.  The  Bcene« 
of  Biehmond,  in  1807,  were  nerer  reTived.  The  aristocratic 
dinner  pardee,  the  press  of  oerrants  with  perfbmed  billets,  the 
erowding  yisitors  of  both  sexes  had  disappeared.  He  could  no 
longer  be  used  for  political  purposes.  To  pay  respect  to  liim 
for  the  purpose  of  evincing  disrespect  to  the  chief  mapstrato 
and  goveniment  of  the  country,  had  ceased  to  be  fashionable ; 
and,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  respectable  Ameri- 
cans, his  familiar  association  was  liable  to  affix  suspicions  which 
were  far  from  agreeable. 

In  the  sutnmer  of  1812,  his  grandson,  "who  was  to  have 
redeemed  all  his  glory,  aiul  shed  new  lustre  upon  tlie  families  " 
of  Burr  and  Alston,  perished,  and  the  motlier — tlie  sweet  and 
accomplished  Theodosia — soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  followed.  She 
left  Charleston  in  November  to  join  her  fatlier  in  New  York. 
Tlie  vessel  in  which  she  embarked  was  never  again  heard  of. 
"Wliether  ir  went  down  in  a  wild  gale  which  soon  swept  our 
whole  Atlantic  sea-board,  or  whether  she  was  reserved  for  a 
fate  which  it  causes  a  shudder  to  contemplate,  can  never  be 
known  until  that  day  when  the  ocean  shall  give  up  its  secrets 
and  Its  dead.  Horrid  rumors  occasionally  found  their  way  to 
the  ears  of  Burr.  He  loved  his  daughter,  but  he  met  the 
terrors  which  imagination  presented  with  a  bosom  of  steel-^ 
with  that  stony  undauntedness  which  was  one  of  the  most 
marked  traits  in  his  eharacter,  and  which,  with  different  prinei-  * 
pies,  and  under  better  auspices,  might  have  made  him  a  hero. 

His  old  ereditors  fell  upon  him,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''with 
▼indictiye  fhry  oupecially  the  holdera  of  his  Mexican  debts — 
and  he  ''saw  no  probability  of  keeping  oat  of  a  prison.'*  From 
that  i>eriod  nntil  1884,  a  little  shriyelled  old  man  might  be 
occasionally  seen  in  the  conrts  of  law  engaged  in  some  cause, 
or  flitting  silently  and  alone  along  the  streets  of  the  crowded 
metropolis.  Few  seemed  to  know  him,  and  he  addressed  him* 
self  to  bat  few.  He  was  reseryed  in  speech,  and  his  tread,  as  of 
old,  was  atealthy  and  cat-like.  The  age  which  tames,  and  the 
misfortunes  which  chasten  rightly  constituted  minds,  had  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  his.  Tottering  on  the  yerge  of  tiie  graye, 
crushed,  forlorn,  subsisting  on  the  charity  of  one  who  was  not  of 
bib  kindred,  it  was  still  his  chief  ambition  to  be  thought  to  possess 
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the  manners  of  Chesterfield  and  the  morals  of  Rochester.  There 
are  no  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  a  trace  of  remorse  ever 
visited  his  conscience.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  among 
all  the  teeming  projects  of  his  brain  there  was  one  which  had  for 
its  object  the  melioration  of  man.  Finally,  paralysis  smote  hira, 
and  for  two  years  he  could  not  move  without  assistance.  Still 
propped  up  in  bed,  he  plotted  and  wrote  billets-doux/  The 
curtain  dropped  on  the  aeene  on  the  14th  of  September,  1836. 
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Aflkir  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard— Popular  and  Official  Movements  thereon — Presi* 
dent's  Views— Uia  Attitade  in  relation  to  Spaniah  Affkiis— Indian  Difficultiea— PriTftU 
OocvMpondeiioe— CoBrfdm  •  Praddaitfil  Tov  Inproper— Tte  VnMtnt  sad 
GrandHon — Anccdotcri— Carrying  a  Kentackian  tn  croupe — The  drunken  Soldier — An 
Acquaintance  made  under  unusual  Circumstances — Our  Relations  ^  ith  England— Was 
the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  the  Caoae  of  English  Hostility? — Canning's  Intercourse  with 
Aaerioaa  lUniften—Biitlili  Proelmttion  tnd  Orden  in  Oounoil— Eflbeto  on  Unittd 
8tat«'H — Meeting  of  Congress— President's  Message— Embargo  recommended — Was  Um 
President  then  apprii^ed  of  Ust  Orders  in  Council?— The  Embtrgo  Bill  passefr— Preii- 
dent  traimlts  to  Congress  Proeeedings  in  Borr't  THals— IfotioB  to  expel  Smith  as  an 
Accomplice  of  Burr— J.  Q.  Adams's  Report  thereon— Bajard'l  Opinion  of  Burr's  Guilt 
-JVote  in  Smith's  Case — Bills  to  amend  the  Laws  of  Treason — Pennsylvania  Rcsolu- 
lioaa— Wilkinson's  Conduct  investigated— Sopplementary  Embargo  Acts— Gardenier'i 
Speech— Johnson's  and  Csmp1>eU*s  BepUes— Doel  between  Gardenler  and  CampbeQ— 
Bills  paaiod-i^eaths—AdjoarDmcnt— Arrival  of  English  Minister— His  Correspondeneo 
with  Madison  and  Departure — President's  Views  of  Objects  and  Effects  of  Embargo- 
Bis  View  of  onr  Foreign  Belstions— Legislative  and  other  Addresses  approving  Em- 
barf o— E%1it  lingfalataraa  Bominato  tho  Fkwidont  for  a  Third  Tern— ffia  deeWvo 
Befunal  arrests  furthrr  NoroinationB — Presidential  Caucus — Clinton  and  Monroe's  dis- 
satixfacUon — Correspondence  between  the  President  and  Monroe — Claims  of  the  latter 
compared  with  Madison's— The  President's  impartial  Overtnres  to  England  and  Franco 
Tkair  Beplles  Pinkney  writes  Home  urging  a  ftall  persistence  In  Btebargo— Effects 
of  Enibsrgo  on  different  Classes  and  Sections  of  our  Country— Its  romparatire  Effects 
il  United  States  and  England— England  encouraged  to  persist  by  the  Conduct  of  New 
Etagland  Pederaltrts— Pliingenaoasnosa  of  fheir  Apjpoats  to  Beetkmal  and  Olasa  Iirte- 

loafes— Comparative  Exports  and  Tonnage  of  different  Sectiuus  of  the  Union — lufrao- 
tionfi  of  Emtiargo  in  New  York  and  New  England— Revenue  Uftirers  forrihiy  re-iistcd 
—Conduct  of  New  York  and  New  Enghuid  Executives — President's  Impartiality  in 
frantinf  Ponnlts— Ooneral  Anaatfong's  DisiMldhaa  bi  ragud  to  Florida— Presldent'a 
Views — Germ  of  the  "Monroe  Doctrine" — President's  Views  of  English  Relations — 
His  View  of  the  proper  Manner  of  oxoontiq(  Criminal  Jnstioo  on  Indian  Offenders— 
History  of  the    Bsttore  Case." 

Buxb's  trial  attracted  eomparatiyely  little  general  notice 
daring  its  progress,  in  conaeqaence  of  the  occnrrence  of  more 
Important  and  exciting  events. 
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On  the  22d  of  June,  1807,  the  IlDited  States  fHgate  Chesa- 
peake, of  thirty-eight  gnns,  gut  under  weigh  from  Hampton 
Beads  for  the  Mediterranean,  carrying  Commodore  Barron,  who, 
his  health  being  restored,  was  to  resnme  the  command  on  that 
station.  Lying  in  Lynnhaven  Bay  were  the  British  vessels  of 
war  Bellona,  74;  Leopard,  60  (but  carrying,  it  was  said,  56); 
and  the  Melampus,  88.  The  Leopard  lifted  her  anchor,  and 
stood  out  of  the  Capes,  ahead  of  the  Chesapeake ;  but  this  was 
not  a  matter  to  attract  any  notice,  as  the  British  vessels  were 
constantly  cruising  in  the  offing.  In  the  afternoon  the  vessels 
were  near  together,  and  the  Leopard  hailed,  saying  she  liad 
disparclu's  for  Commodore  Barron.  81ie  soon  sent  a  boat  alonsr- 
side  tlie  Chesapeake,  and  exhibited  an  order  from  Vice- Admiral 
Berkley  to  the  captains  under  his  command,  that  in  case  they 
fell  in  with  the  Chesapeake,  out  of  the  American  watei-s,  they 
were  to  "require  to  search  for  deserters"  and  "proceed  and 
search  for  the  same,  and  if  a  similar  demand  siiould  be  made  by 
the  American,  he  was  permitted  to  search  for  deserters  Irom 
their  service,'' '  etc. 

Barron  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  such  deserters  as  were 
claimed — that  his  recruiting  officers  had  been  particularly 
instructed  by  the  Government  not  to  enter  British  deserters— 
that  his  orders  did  not  permit  his  crew  to  be  mustered  by  any 
bat  their  own  officers.  Observing  an  appearance  of  prepa- 
ration on  board  the  Leopard,  he  ordered  bis  men  to  qnarters 
•  without  drum  beat,  and  as  quietly  as  possible.  But  not  sus- 
pecting any  difficulty,  he  had  put  to  sea  with  decks  incum- 
bered, with  nothing  in  its  proper  place,  and  with  a  crew  that 
had  not  once  exercised  the  guns.  The  rammers,  wads,  matches, 
locks,  and  powder-horns  for  the  latter,  were  unprepared,  so 
that  practically  the  guns  were  wholly  unserviceable. 

As  soon  as  the  Lsopard's  officer  returned,  that  yeasel  again 
bailed,  now  lying  on  the  weather>quarter  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  within  pistol-shot.  Commodore  Barron  answered  he  did 

•  The  British  minister  at  Washington  had  informed  onr  Government  that  thrf  f  British 
desertorpwore  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  and  he  rtMjuested  that  they  be  delivered  up.  The 
Niivy  k'lKirtniPut  referri'  l  tin'  matter  to  Barron,  and  he  to  Caplain  <Ior>l<ui.  ih  ■  com- 
mander of  the  vessel.  The  latter  fairly  investigated  the  fact:^,  and  found  that  tiie  men 
were  deaeiien,  bat  that  two  of  thea  Mrtainly,  and  it  was  anpposed  the  tUrd,  wer* 
irapre<(oed  Americans.  The  facts  were  reported  to  the  British  minister,  and  he  appear«^d 
oatisHi'd.  Nothing  more  was  heard  on  the  SDiy«et  ontil  tbe  attack  on  the  Chesapeake. 
Til  -  ni  11  t:iki'ti  fl-om tbe OhMftpeakeirere  not  tboMwho  h^dbeeti  the  mlidoete of  tte 
oorreBpondence. 
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not  understand  the  hail.  Tlie  Leopard  immediately  fired  a  Bhot 
ahead,  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards  poured  a  full  broadside  into 
the  American  vessel.  She  continued  steadily  firing  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  minutes,  until  Barron,  after  repeatedly  desiring 
that  at  least  one  gun  be  discharged,  ordered  his  colors  to  be 
struck,  and  as  they  reached  the  taffrail,  a  gnn  was  discharged  by 
an  o£Scer,  who  applied  with  his  fingers  a  coal  brought  ftom  the 
galley.  Captain  Humphreys,  of  the  Leopard,  refused  to  accept 
the  surrender  of  the  ship  twice  tendered,  but  he  took  away  four 
deserters  found  on  board.  The  Ghesapeake  returned  to  Hamp- 
ton Boads.  8he  was  considerably  damaged,  especially  in  her 
spars  and  rigging,  niree  of  her  men  were  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  were  Oommodore  Barron  and  his 
aid,  Mr.  Broom.' 

The  four  men  taken  from  the  Ghesapeake  were  tried  at  Hali* 
fax  and  condemned  to  be  hung.  Three  who  were  Americans 
wm  snbsequently  pardoned,  on  condition  of  returning  to  ser- 
vice in  the  British  fleet;  but  on  the  British  deserter  the  sentence 
was  executed. 

On  tlie  return  of  the  Chesapealve,  an  intense  excitement 
broke  out  among  the  American  people.  The  inhabitants  of 
NoH'olk  and  Portsmouth  unanimously  ])assed  resolutions  to  hold 
no  further  intercom-se  with  the  British  vessels  until  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government  should  be  known.  Douglas,  the  com- 
mander of  the  squadron,  wrote  tlie  Mayor  of  TsTorfnlk  an  inso- 
lent letter,  July  3d,  saying  the  inhabitants  could  have  war  or 
peace  as  they  desired.  Governor  Cabell  at  once  ordered  out 
bodies  of  militia  to  cover  these  towns.  It  would  seem  that  at 
about  the  same  time,  a  vessel,  on  her  way  to  New  York,  and  on 
board  of  which  were  Vice-President  Clinton  and  liis  daughter, 
was  either  endangered  or  insulted  by  a  British  cruiser.* 

Tlie  President  immediately  dispatched  a  vessel  to  England 
to  instruct  our  ministers  to  demand  reparation  for  the  insult  we 
had  received,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  he  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  waters  of  the  United  States  to  all  British  vessels 
of  war,  unless  in  distress  or  bearing  dispatches.  Captain 

>  Courts  martial  were  held  on  Barron,  Captain  Gnrtlon,  Captain  ITall  of  the  marines, 
•ad  the  gunner.  The  flr»t  vas  entirely  acqmtted  of  cowardice,  bat  foand  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence, and  wan  Kunpended  f^om  rank  and  pij  for  Sve  JMN.  Gordon  nd  BtU  wm 
fmiouuided.  and  the  gunner  ra<<hiered. 

*  Bee  Jeflueon  to  Ointon,  J  uljr  6, 1807. 

▼OL.  m. — 16 
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Douglas,  however,  reinaliKMl  in  the  neighbor] M>od  of  Norfulk, 
and  even  took  soundings  of  the  passage  to  the  town,  as  if  intend- 
ing an  attack  on  it  or  on  the  Chesapeake,  Cybele,  aud  some 
gunboats  lying  there.  Theso  facta  flew  through  the  United 
States,  increasing  the  public  indignation  ;  and  the  natioti,  as 
one  man,  called  for  instant  war.  The  President  wrote  General 
Lafayette  soon  afterwards : 

"  I  inclose  you  a  proclamatioD,  which  will  show  you  the  critical  footing  on  vkleh 
we  itand  tt  present  with  Eoglend.  Nerer,  ainoe  tbe  bnttle  of  Lexington,  harel  mm 
thifl  country  in  such  a  state  of  exasperation  as  et  present  And  even  thet  did  not  pro- 
duce such  unanimity.  The  Federalists  themselves  coalesce  with  us  as  to  tbe  ohjfct, 
although  they  will  return  to  their  old  trade  of  condemning  every  step  we  take 
towards  obtaining  it.  *  Koparation  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,'  is  oar 
motto.  Whether  these  will  be  jisMed  freely,  or  wOl  veqiUre  resort  to  mn/iakf' 
course,  or  to  wer.  Is  yet  to  be  seen.  We  heTO  setosUy  neer  two  thonsind  men  fai 
the  fleld,  covering  tiie  exposed  perls  of  the  eoest,  end  enttfng  off  soppUes  from  Ike 
British  TeMols." 

The  following  hitherto  unpublit:hed  letter  to  Mr.  Kppes  giv«8 
the  President's  views  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Government  as  well  as  any  of  the  numerous  published  ones  of 
tlie  same  j)eriod  ;  and  it  alludes  to  another  domestic  bereave- 
ment— the  death  of  the  second  child  of  his  deceased  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eppes : 

To  JoBx  W.  £rpB8.  _ 

Dbab  Sir: 

Yourg  of  the  3d  is  received.  At  tliat  time,  I  presume,  you  had  not  pot  miii< 
of  June  lyth,  asking  tbe  favor  of  you  to  procure  me  a  horse.  I  have  lost  tlir«e 
fitnce  you  left  this  place ;  however,  I  can  get  along  with  the  three  I  have  rraiainii^ 
so  ns  to  giTe  time  for  looking  up  a  Ibnrth,  sidteble  In  as  many  points  as  esn  be 
obtained.  Hy  happiness  at  l[<Kiticello  (if  I  am  able  to  gO  there)  will  be  lessened  br 
not  having  yourself  and  Francis  there;  but  the  circurostance  which  prevents  it  u 
nniong  the  most  painful  that  have  happened  to  me  iu  life.  Thus  comfort  after 
comfort  drops  off  from  us,  till  nothing  is  left  but  what  is  proper  food  for  the  grtie. 
I  tmst,  however,  we  shall  haTe  yonrsslf  and  Amnais  the  ensoing  winter,  end  tbe 
one  following  that,  and  we  most  let  the  afterdme  pro^de  for  itself.  He  will  ever 
be  to  me  one  of  the  dearest  object  in  lift* 

The  afl'.iir  of  the  Chesapeake  Poems  to  have  come  in  as  an  interlude  durine  the?>i*- 
pension  of  Burr's  trial.  I  9u.«pect  it  will  turn  out  that  the  order  Berkley  received 
from  his  Government  was  in  equivocal  terras,  implying  force  or  not  as  should  soft 
them,  to  say ;  and  the  eonstmetkm  would  be  governed  by  Bonaparte*s  soeoemee  or 
mlsfortnoee.  I  know  tbit  Beridey^s  order  to  the  ships  under  him  was  of  that  chi* 
raoter.  However,  their  orders  are  to  be  nothing  in  our  eyca  The  fact  i?  what  ther 
have  to  settle  wit*.  U3.  Reason  and  the  usapc  of  civilized  nation'^  require  that  w« 
should  give  them  an  opportunity  of  disavowal  and  reparation.  Our  own  interest, 
tOO^  the  very  means  of  making  war,  requires  that  we  should  give  time  to  oar  Be^ 
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chantA  to  gather  in  their  Tctsela  and  property  and  oar  seamen  now  afloat :  and  oiif 
«1iity  rpfitiirfo  that  we  do  no  act  which  "hall  commit  ronerepfi  in  their  ohoiei» 
between  wur,  non-intercourse,  and  other  measun^'J.  Ynn  ill  ho  called  as  early  afl 
the  circumstances  of  health  and  of  an  answer  from  Kugbud  will  recoiumeud,  pro- 
bubly  0onM  time  In  October.  Should  that  coontrj  hftve  the  good  loiae  to  do  lu 
ample  josUca,  it  wfll  bo  a  war  MTod ;  but  I  do  not  expect  it,  end  OTery  preperetion 
ii  therefore  going  on,  and  will  continue,  which  is  within  our  power.  A  war  need 
cost  us  very  little,  and  we  can  take  from  thorn  what  would  be  an  indemnification  for 
a  great  deal.  For  this  everything  shall  be  in  readiness  at  the  nioment  it  is  declared. 
I  haTe  not  jret  heard  how  Commodore  Douglas  hae  taken  the  pruclamatiou.  That 
be  win  obej  it,  I  doobt  Should  he  not,  the  moment  onr  16  gnnboata  in  that  qnar^ 
ter  are  randy  they  will  be  able  to  take  off  all  hU  small  Teeaels  and  to  oblige  his 
large  ones  to  keep  together.  I  count  on  their  being  all  ready  before  the  end  of 
this  month,  and  that  by  that  time  we  shall  have  82  in  New  York,  nnd  a  pood  provi- 
sion of  batteries  along  the  shores  of  the  city  ;  for  to  waste  iubor  in  defending  tho 
approaches  to  it  would  be  idle.  The  only  pnctleable  object  Is  to  prevent  ships 
ooming  to  belbra  It  We  have  notUng  interesting  to  na  firom  either  London,  Fsrls, 
orJfadrid,  except  that  Yrugo  leaves  us,  and  a  suece.<«sor  is  to  come.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  received  Foronda  as  charge  d's  tuf.tircs,  a  most  ahio  and  amiable 
man.  In  consequence  of  this,  Bowdoin  will  probably  go  on  to  Madrid.  We  shall 
thus  avoid  the  mischief  which  the  dissensions  between  him  and  Armiitrong  were 
Kkely  to  prodnee.  Present  my  warm  alEBctioni  to  Hr.  and  Mn.  Bppes  and  to  the 
ftmQy,  and  nooept  tho  lamo  fiur  yoiUMlf. 

Tb.  Jamisoii. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  put  New  York,  Charleston, 
and  New  Orleans  in  the  best  practicable  state  of  defence.  The 
Virginia  militia  effectually  cut  off  all  com manicatioa  between 
the  BritiBh  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  and  the  shore,  and  measares 
were  under  diBcnsBion  to  drive  it  from  its  present  menacing 
poBition,  when  Captain  Donglas  rendered  it  unnecessary  by 
retnming  to  tlie  outer  bay,  and  annonncing  that  he  contemplated 
no  acts  of  hostility  nntil  the  orders  of  his  Govemment  shonld  be 
received* 

Decatar,  in  command  of  onr  naval  force  at  Norfolk,  was 
instmcted  to  leave  the  British  sqnadron  nnassailed  if  it  remained 
qoiet  in'  its  present  situation,  but  to  attack  it  with  all  his  force 
shonld  an  attempt  be  made  to  enter  the  Elizabeth  River. 
Similar  orders  were  sent  to  Rodgers  at  New  York,  in  case 
British  armed  vessels  attempted  to  enter  the  bay.  Gallatin 
and  Madison,  being  both  ill  with  the  bilious  disease  incidental 
to  the  climate  of  Washington  in  the  hot  months,  and  there 
being  no  further  special  reasons  for  the  Cabinet  remaining 
top^otlier,  they  disptM^sed,  after  arranging  for  a  constant  couimu 
mcation  with  each  other.    The  President  reached  Monticello  on 
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the  Ist  of  August.  Coogrefis  was  convened  for  the  26th  of 
October — as  early  as  it  was  expected  an  answer  wonld  be 
received  from  England. 

Spain  having  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  pretended  parti- 
cipation of  the  United  States  in  Miranda's  expedition,  the  Pre- 
sident wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Angost  16th : 

"  If  anytbin|»  Thrasonic  and  foolish  from  Spain  could  add  to  my  contempt  of 
that  Governmeut,  it  would  bo  the  demand  of  satisfaction  now  lUAde  by  f  orooda. 
However,  respect  to  oundnt  nqidrea  that  the  tatwtr  ahoold  be  deMnl,  and  I 
think  it  fortomta  that  thia  opportnalty  ta  given  to  make  a  atrong  deetaratfoo  of 
fiuita,  to  wit|  horn  far  our  knowledge  of  Miranda's  object;  went,  what  measures  we 
took  to  prevent  anythin':  further,  the  negligence  of  the  Spanish  agents  to  pive  na 
earlier  nouce,  the  nieabuies  wo  took  for  punishing  those  guilty,  and  our  (juie:  ahan- 
doumcut  of  those  taken  by  the  Spuuiariis.  But  I  would  uot  eay  a  word  in  recrimi- 
nation aa  to  the  weatera  tatrignea  ct  Spain.  I  tliink  that  ia  the  anare  Intended  by 
thia  iwoteati  to  make  It  a  aetHyfTfor  the  other.  Aa  aoon  aa  we  have  all  the  prooA 
of  the  western  intrignes,  let  na  make  a  remonatrance  and  demand  of  satisfaction, 
and,  if  Congress  approves,  we  may  in  the  same  instant  make  reprisals  on  the  Flori- 
da^, until  .^ati-ifaction  for  tiiat  and  for  spoliations,  and  until  a  scttlemeut  of  bound* 
ury.  I  had  rather  have  war  against  Spain  than  not,  if  we  go  to  war  against  England. 
Onr  aottthem  defomlTe  fiwoe  earn  take  the  floiidaa»  ▼ofamteeia  for  a  M eziean  umf 
will  flook  to  onr  itandard,  and  rieh  pabolnm  will  be  offered  to  our  privateera  in  the 
plunder  of  thdr  eommeroe  and  ooaatBi  Ftobablj  Gnba  would  add  itaelf  to  oar  eoB> 
iedeiation.*' 

Some  lively  correspondence  took  place  with  the  British 
Minister,  Mr.  Erakine ;  and  on  hia  asking  indemnification  for 
water  casks,  belonging  to  the  British  Heet,  destroyed  by  the 
people  of  Hampton,  after  the  return  of  the  Chesapeake,  the 
President  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State : 

It  will  be  very  diflScult  to  answer  Mr.  Erskine's  demand  respecting  the  water 
casks  in  the  tone  proper  for  such  a  demand.  I  have  heard  of  one  who,  having  broke 
his  oane  over  the  head  of  anotiier,  demanded  payment  for  his  oane.  Thb  demand 
might  well  enoogh  have  made  part  of  an  oAbr  to  pay  the  damagaa  done  to  the 
Cheaapeake,  and  to  delirer  np  the  anthon  of  the  mordeta  conmiitted  on  board  her." 

And  still  from  another  quarter  came  menaces  of  hostilities. 
The  Northwestern  Indians,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by 
the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  were  in  commotion.  On  *he 
:28th  of  Angnst,  the  President  proposed  to  tho  Secretary  of  War 
that  the  Goremors  of  Michigan,  Ohio»  and  Indiana  be  at  (mce 
instmcted  to  enroU  bodies  of  militia,  to  fidl  npon  snch  tribes  as 
should  take  np  the  war  hatchet    He  Ihonght,  howew, 
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Governore  Hull  and  Harrison  should  first  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  induce  the  Indians  to  remain  at  peace  ;  and  he  wished 
the  following  representations  to  be  made  to  the  latter : 

**TIm(  va  MferwUbed  to  do  tbeni  an  ii^ury,  bat  on  the  eontnury,  to  give  them 
ell  the  eieisteDoe  in  our  power  toward!  improTiag  tbdr  condition,  and  enabling 

them  to  support  themselves  and  their  families;  that  a  misunderstandiiig  having 
arisen  between  the  United  Slates  and  the  Enplish,  war  may  possibly  ensno.  Tli.it  in 
this  war  it  is  our  wish  the  Indians  should  bo  quiet  epic lators,  not  wii^tiii;^  tln  ii 
blood  in  quarrels  which  do  not  concern  them;  that  we  are  strong  enough  to  tiglii 
onr  own  bnttlei^  and  therefore  aaic  no  help;  and  if  the  Btt|^  ahonld  atk  theire, 
h  should  oooTince  them  that  it  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  thdr  own  wt  aknc?.-),  which 
would  not  angnr  success  in  thi^  cu<] ;  tli  it  :it  the  aanio  time,  as  we  have  learnt  that 
some  tritio,"  lire  already  exprefsiuf;  iiitontions  hostile  to  the  United  State?,  we  think 
it  proper  to  apprise  them  of  the  ground  on  which  thcjr  now  stand;  for  which  pur- 
pose  wo  mnko  to  then  this  solemn  dedaraiiiMi  of  onr  nnaltefable  deteraunation, 
that  wo  wish  them  to  live  in  peace  with  all  nations  as  wdl  as  with  ns,  and  we  have 
no  intention  ever  to  strike  them  or  to  do  them  an  iqjuy  of  anj  sort,  tmless  first 
attacked  or  threattMied  ;  bat  that  Icarninp;  that  pome  of  them  meditate  war  on  Uf, 
we  too  are  preparing  for  war  against  those,  and  those  only  who  shall  seek  it  ;  and 
that  if  ever  we  are  coustraiuvd  to  lift  the  hatchet  against  any  tribe,  we  will  never 
lay  it  down  till  that  tribe  is  ezlenninated,  or  driven  beyond  the  MlBtistippL  Ad- 
Jvitng  them,  therefore,  if  thej  wish  to  remidn  on  the  land  wlilch  covers  the  bmies 
of  their  fathers,  to  keep  at  peace  with  a  people  who  adc  their  fHendship  withoiit 
needing  it,  who  wish  to  avoid  war  without  fearini*  it  In  war,  they  will  kill  some 
of  us;  we  shall  destroy  all  of  them.  Let  them  then  continue  quiet  at  hon>e,  take 
care  of  tlieir  women  and  children,  and  remove  from  among  them  the  agenta  of  any 
nation,  persoadlng  them  to  war,  and  let  them  declare  to  as  explicitly  and  categori- 
cally that  thej  win  do  this :  in  which  case,  thej  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
prspemtions  wo  eio  now  mwillingly  nmking  to  eeonre  onr  own  safety." 

How  different  would  have  been  the  character  of  both  of  uur 
wars  with  England,  and  how  difierent  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  red  man,  if  our  enemy  also  had  acted  on  the  humane 
and  enlightened  policy  here  shadowed  forth!* 

It  would  aj)j)ear  that  the  President  was  less  sanguine  of  a 
favorable  termination  of  the  present  negotiation  witli  England 
than  some  of  liis  CabineL  He  wrote  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Kavj,  September  3d : 

I  do  not  see  the  probability  of  reoei^ng  from  Gfeet  Britain  reparation  for  the 
wrong  committed  on  tiie  Chesapeake,  and  Ibtare  secnrlty  for  onr  seamen,  in  the 

same  favorable  light  with  Mr.  Gallatin  and  yourself.    If  indeed  the  consequence  of 

the  battle  of  Friedland  can  be  to  exclude  lu  r  from  the  B  iltie,  «he  may  temporize 
with  ns.    But  if  peace  among  the  contiruRtal  powers  of  Europe  should  leave  her 

•  The  Society  of  Friend"*,  or  "  Quakers,"  at  riii::ulrlj)]iia.  expresaod  t<»  tlio  Pn^-iidt-nt 
soon  after  this,  through  James  Pemberton,  their  high  satisfaetion  at  hii^  vDiform  coarse 
or  policy  towatde  lie  bdisna. 
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free  ia  her  interaoorse  with  the  powen  who  win  then  be  iMttfrvrf,  the  preeent  nunia- 
tiy,  perhape  no  mlDtstry  which  can  now  be  fomed,  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  u 
the  neceasarj  aasanaee  feapecting  our  flag.  la  that  case,  it  must  bring  on  a  war 
soon,  iind  if  so,  it  can  never  be  in  a  l)otter  time  for  us.  I  look  lo  this,  thcroforf, 
118  most  probably  now  to  take  place,  althougli  I  do  most  sincerely  wish  that  a  just 
and  auflBcient  security  majr  be  givea  us,  and  such  an  interruption  of  our  pro^x-rty 
avoided.** 

The  nDdaanted  and  even  lively  tone  of  the  preceding  decla- 
rationa — when  apparently  the  clouds  of  war  were  rising  in 
every  quarter  of  the  heavens  against  us — ^the  actual  preference 
expressed,  if  we  must  fight  England,  to  make  but  one  job  of  it 
in  fighdng  her  and  Spain — ^the  readiness,  if  the  unfortunate 
Indians  could  not  be  induced  by  a  final  and  solemn  warning  to 
keep  at  peace,  to  take  the  initiative,  and  carry  a  prompt  war  of 
invasion  into  their  territories — ^give  a  forcible  picture  of  the 
President's  nerve  and  moral  courage,  when  his  fiivorite  peace 
policy  was  supposed  to  be  no  longer  available. 

We  will  pass  his  private  correspondence  during  the  summer, 
after  barely  enumerating  a  portion  of  his  letters  and  tlieir  &ilb* 
jects.  AVe  find  him  complaining  to  the  Count  Diodati  of  the 
iiiiulurable  weariness  of  office  ;  acknowledging  to  M.  Silvestre, 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  for  his 
**  mould-board  of  least  resistance  presenting  to  John  xSi»rvell, 
some  interesting  views  on  a  course  of  })olitical,  and  historical 
reading,  and  on  the  proper  manner  of  conducting  a  newspaper  ; 
declining,  to  Governor  Sullivan,  to  make  a  tour  north,  during 
his  Presidency,  as  a  thing  which  he  disrelished,  if  he  did  not 
consider  it  actually  improper;*  declining  to  Mr.  Weaver,  to  be 
considered  a  candidate  for  reelection  ;  writing  the  usual  occa- 
sional friendly  letters  to  Dupont  de  Nemours  and  Lafayette; 
thanking  Madame  de  Stael  for  a  work  she  had  sent  him,  and 
assuring  her  how  welcome  would  be  a  proposed  visit  from  her 

i  His  Tiewa  oa  this  topio  hare  not  been,  we  Uiink,  before  preiOBted,  end  tkey  in 

wortbr  ofcomideratfon : 

"  with  n  s[<e<  t  to  tlic  tdur  ray  frieii'l*  to  the  N'orth  Iiave  propo-^cJ  that  I  «ihouKl  raake  ia 
that  quarttT.  1  h.ivf  ri  tt  ni  ide  up  a  linal  opjiiioti.  Tlie  course  of  life  which  General  Wash- 
ington had  run,  i  i\  il  an'l  niilttary,  the  services  he  had  rendered,  and  the  space  he  tben- 
fore  occapied  in  the  affectioai  of  hie  fellow  citizens,  take  Crom  his  exemples  the  weichl 
oTpreeedettte  for  ofhen,  beeeoBe  no  others  can  arrogate  to  themMtreB  the  etelmt 
he  uad  on  the  public  homage.  To  myself,  therefore,  it  comes  as  a  new  quo-tion.  to  bi* 
viewed  under  all  the  phanes  it  may  jire^ent.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  reconciled  to  the 
idi  a  ut  a  (  bicf  magistnito  para'liiiL'  liiiii-t  If  through  tlie  several  Statts,  as  an  object  of 
public  ffaze,  and  in  quest  of  an  applause  which,  to  be  valuable,  should  be  pureiv  volos* 
uurjr.  I  had  rather  ecquire  Bilent  good  will  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  mj  datMe,  thM 
we  cxpraeiooe  Q<tt  to  mj  poltiiig  mjielf  ia  the  wej  ef  reoeiving  them." 
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8on  at  Monticello ;  declaring  to  his  friend.  Governor  Page,  that 
he  had  uever  removed  a  man  [ftom  office]  because  he  was  a 
Federalist,"  and  never  wished  them  [the  Federalists  in  office] 
to  give  a  vote  at  an  election,  bnt  according  to  their  own 
wishes and  thanking  John  Nicholas*  and  others,  for  the  offer 
of  volunteers  to  support  the  Government 

A  letter  to  his  old  and  beloved  friend,  Dr.  Wistar,  of  Philar 
delphia,  solicits  a  little  more  notice,  on  «4*connt  of  some  ind* 
dents  which  we  desire  to  narrate  in  connection  with  it.  The 
President  wrote : 

"  I  have  a  grandson,  the  son  of  Mr.  Randolph,  now  oboat  fifteen  yean  of  tge^ 

in  wLosc  education  I  take  a  lively  interest.  ..... 

I  am  not  a  friend  to  placing  young  men  in  populous  cities,  because  they  acquire 
there  habits  and  partialities  wbich  do  not  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  their  after 
Hfe.  Bat  tbere  an  partieidar  braaehes  of  ■donoe,  irhiofa  we  not  ao  adTantageondy 

taught  anywhere  else  in  the  United  Statei  ai  In  PhiladelpUa.   Tho  garden  at  the 

Woodlands  for  Botany,  Mr.  Peale's  Museum  for  Natural  History,  your  Modical 
Bchoo!  for  Anatomy,  and  tlie  able  profc-jsors  in  all  of  tlit-m,  give  advantages  not  to 
be  found  cltfcwhero.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  scud  him  to  riiiladelphia  to  attend 
lha  idioola  of  Botany,  Natoral  BIttory,  Anatomy,  and  perhaps  Surgery  ;  but  not 
orModicfaM.** 

The  grandson  here  referred  to— Colonel  Thomas  Jefferson 
Bandolph,  of  Edgehill — informs  ns  that  on  his  way  to  Philadel- 
phia, on  this  occasion,  he  stopped  some  days  with  his  grand- 
father at  Washington.  He  says,  that  not  long  after  his  arrival, 
the  latter  came  into  his  room  and  desired  him  to  unpack  his 
tmnka  and  spread  ont  their  contents.  With  the  same  carefnl 
scrutiny  that  a  mother  wonld  have  given,  he  examined  every 
article  of  apparel.  He  then  took  out  a  pencil  and  ])aper  and 
commenced  making  a  list  of  additional  things,  eayiiig,  yon 
will  need  this  and  this,  when  you  get  to  Philadelphia.'*  Aftei 
completing  the  enumeration,  he  went  out  with  his  grandson,  and 
purchased  the  articles,  selecting  the  best,  bnt  constantly  con- 
sulting the  taste  of  the  latter.  Pocket  and  pnrse  underwent  the 
same  examination  with  the  same  improvement.  This,  says  our 
informant,  was  characteristic  of  his  habitual  method  of  treating 
cliiidreri.  And  children  always  understood  liim  at  the  first 
glance.  Tlie  same  was  true  in  a  reniarkahle  degree  of  servants, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  plain  and  ignorant  men.    His  look,  cold  ta 

>  TUB  letter  k  dated  Jnlj  ITOi.  *  Then  of  GeneTa,  Vew  York. 
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the  polished  stranger,  fell  bciiignantly  and  lovingly  upon  the 
weak,  the  simple,  and  the  lowly,  and  they  at  once  felt  and 
returned  the  sympathy.  They  never  feared  him,  they  never 
presamed  upon  him.  They  were  often  observed,  when  they 
had  no  idea  who  he  was,  to  select  him  out  of  the  most  glittering 
party  as  the  subject  of  an  almost  exclusive  and  obviously 
admiring  attention. 

The  last  remark  reminds  ns  of  an  anecdote  which  we  received 
firom  one  of  the  actors  in  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  oldest  grand- 
son were  riding  in  a  carriage  together.  A  stranger  slave  in  the 
highway  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  them.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
according  to  his  invariable  wont  in  snch  cases,  touched  or 
raised  his  hat,  and  bowed.  The  grandson,  being  busy  talking, 
supposed  this  would  do,  and  made  no  separate  return  to  the 
salutation.  With  gentle  but  intended  reproof  in  his  eye,  Mr. 
Jefferson  turned  to  him,  and  asked :  *^  Thomas,  do  you  permit 
a  slave  to  be  more  of  a  gentleman  than  yourself?" 

Not  far  from  the  year  of  which  we  are  writing  (1 807),  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, while  oil  a  visit  home,  accompanied  two  of  his  nephews 
on  hoi"seback  to  Charlottesville,  liere  two  or  three  gentlemen 
were  invited  to  Monticello  to  dinner.  The  company  did  not  ^et 
off  })rcci8ely  together.  Mr.  Jeliei*sf»n,  with  one  or  both  his 
nephews  and  another  youngish  gentlemen,  constituted  the 
advanced  guard.  A  smart  shower  had  fallen  during  the  fore- 
noon, and  when  they  got  back  to  Moore's  Creek,  the  water  was 
running  up  to  the  saddle  girths  of  a  horse.  An  ordinary 
western-appearing  man  was  sitting  on  the  bank  with  a  saddle 
in  his  luuids.  lie  waited  until  all  the  party  had  entered  the 
stream  but  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  then  asked  him  for  a  ride  across. 
To  rein  up  to  a  stone,  suffer  him  to  mount,  en  croupe^  and 
carry  him  to  the  opposite  bank,  was  a  matter  of  course.  In  a 
few  moments  the  party  in  the  rear,  who  had  witnessed  the 
affair,  overtook  our  besaddled  pedestrian,  stretching  away  at  a 
sturdy  pace  along  the  foot  of  Carter's  mountain.  ''I  sayl" 
quoth  a  junior ;  "  what  made  you  let  the  young  men  pass  and 
ask  that  gentleman  to  carry  you  over  the  creek 9"  "Wall," 
said  Kentucky,  in  broad  patois,  "  if  yon  want  to  know.  111  tell 
you :  I  reckon  a  man  carries  yes  or  no  in  his  face — ^the  young 
chaps'  faces  said  no— the  old  'nn^s  said  yes."  "  It  isn't  every 
man  that  would  have  asked  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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for  a  ride  behind  him,*'  said  the  other,  expecting,  perhaps,  to 
bUmk  the  bold  yisage  of  Kentnekj.  If  snch  was  his  object, 
however,  he  was  veiy  much  iiiistiJ[en.  ^  Yon  don't  say  that 
WIS  Tom  Jefferson,  do  70a  f  was  the  reply,  and  he  imme* 

diatelj  added:  ''he's  a  fine  old  fellow,  anyway." 

That  was  the  President,''  was  the  response.  Eentneky  looked 
np  and  looked  ronnd,  the  locality  well  known  to  travellers  at 
once  carrying  conyiction  to  his  mind.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a 
brown  study  for  a  moment ;  the  massive  features  then  relaxed  ; 
he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  tluis  he  spoke  :  "  Wliat  do  you 
suppose  my  wife,  Polly,  will  say  when  I  f?et  hack  to  Boono 
County,  and  tell  her  I've  rid  behind  Jelierson  2  she'll  say  I 
voted  fur  tlie  ritjld  man 

On  another  occjision  the  President  was  riding  alone:  the 
bank  of  the  Tiivanna  and  saw  a  very  ra^'ged  old  man  waiting 
at  a  ford  on  the  opposite  shore.  lie  rode  across,  took  him  np 
behind,  and  brought  him  over.  An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Jelfer- 
Bon  told  us  that  he  once  heard  the  latter  express  compunction 
for  not  picking  up  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  once,  during  the 
Eevolutionary  war,  saw  sitting,  at  nightfall,  by  the  roadside, 
not  very  near  any  bouse.  The  soldier  was  very  drunk,  and  Mrs. 
Jeffenon  was  in  the  carriage ;  but  he  was  touched  to  think  that 
porhaps  he  had  left  a  man  and  a  soldier  "  to  lay  out  throng 
a  wet  and  chilly  night. 

We  have  the  following  anecdote  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
it  from  one  of  the  parties.  The  President  was  riding  in  the 
environs  of  Washington,  and  overtook  a  man  of  common  but 
respectable  appearance,  walking  towards  "  the  city."  To  draw 
np  and  salute  him  was  a  habitual  civility.  The  stranger  asked 
•ome  political  questions,  and  a  oonverMtion  on  political  topics 
ensued.  He  exhibited  much  sense  mixed  np  with  much  partisan 
feeling.  He  strongly  censured  certain  acts  of  the  Administra- 
tioo,  and  getting  wann,  finally  alluded  to  some  of  the  indecent 
personal  atones  of  Oallender  against  the  President  Things  wero 
getting  into  an  uncomfortable  shape  for  the  latter;  but  instead 
of  obeying  his  first  impulse  to  ride  abruptly  away,  he  asked  his 
companion  'Mf  he  knew  Mr.  Jeflbrson  personally  f"  ^'No," 
said  the  other,  "  nor  do  I  want  to."  "  But  is  it  fair  play  to 
believe  and  repeat  such  stories,  and  then  not  dare  to  meet  the 
subject  of  them  face  to  face  and  trust  to  your  own  senses  T' 
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This  man,  too,  was  a  Eentackiaa — a  conutry  merchant  of  excel- 
lent character  on  hk  way  to  the  capital,  who  had  stopped  i 
stage  ont  of  the  city  to  call  on  acquaintances.  The  word  "  dare  ^ 
presented  the  matter  in  a  new  phase,  and  he  promptly  responded: 
**  I  will  never  shrink  from  meeting  Hr.  Jefferson,  if  he  comes 

in  my  way."   "  Will  you  go  to  his  house  to-morrow  at  

o'clock,  and  be  Introduced  to  him,  if  I  will  meet  yon  there  f* 
"  Yes.*'  Promising  to  be  there,  and  making  some  excnse  for 
haste,  the  President  then  rode  rapidly  on. 

He  had  hardly  gone,  before  a  suspicion  darted  into  the 
traveller'ti  mind,  and  he  commenced  comparing  the  tall  form, 
the  sandy  hair,  the  bold,  easy  rider,  the  snperb  horse,  with 
descriptions  he  had  read  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  To  think  of  the 
question  of  identity  was  to  settle  it  at  onoe.  At  tlie  ap- 
poinlfil  time  next  day,  the  President  reeeivod  the  card  of 

Mr.  ,  "his  yesterday's  companion  who  })r«)mised  to  call 

at  o'clock."    lie  was  ushered  in,  now  a  well  dressed  man. 

and  he  immediately  said  :  "  I  have  called,  Mr.  JetftTsnn,  to 
apologize  for  liaving  said  to  a  stranger  "  .  .  .  Here  the  Presi- 
dent laughingly  interrupted  him,  by  saying — "  liard  things  of  an 
imaginary  porsnnage,  who  is  no  relation  of  mine."  Mr.  ^— - 
was  not  aatislied  to  have  the  subject  dropped  without  a  more 
formal  amende;  but  all  attempts  at  ex})lanation  were  langh- 
iogly  parried.  He  soon  found  himself  at  his  ease  in  another 
animated  conversation,  until,  to  his  utter  surprise  at  such  a 
rapid  lapse  of  time,  a  servant  announced  dinner.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent insisted  on  his  staying.   Mr.  •  firmly  declined,  until 

his  entertainer  archly  asked  him  if  he  was  afraid  of  meeting 
#  ♦  « ♦  ♦  *  u  Dj>n»|;  mention  him,"  said  the  other, 
^  and  I  will  stay."  The  sequel  of  this  strangely  struck  up 
acquaintance  we  need  not  give,  further,  than  to  say  that  henee- 

fortli  the  s,  of  Kentucky,  were  fiery  Jeffersonians,  wad 

that  Mr.  — — ,  senior,  used  often  to  laughingly  caution  yoang 
people  not  to  be  ^00  free  in  talking  with  strangers. 

The  foregoing  anecdotes  do  not  all,  perhaps,  illustrate  the 
point  we  started  with,  but  they  illustrate  the  man. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  farming  matters  in  Virginia,  in  the 
autumn  of  1807,  in  a  letter  from  ti^e  President  (November  3l8t) 
to  Mr.  Maury : 

**The  cropi  of  the  present  year  have  been  great  bejond  example.  The  vlieat 
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Mwn  for  th«  euRiiDg  jtn  Ift  In  a  gttmt  mMtare  destro7«d  hj  tb«  drought  and  the 
flj*  A  fitTorable  winter  and  qiting  ooinetimes  do  wonders  towards  recoTOring 

unpromising  grain ;  but  nothing  can  make  the  next  crop  of  wheat  a  good  one. 

"  Tlic  present  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  has  ciu  ouragi'il  hrrc  a  ^ciioial 
fpirit  of  encouragement  to  domestic  manufacture.  The  Merino  breed  uf  siheep  iA 
won  cttabluihed  whh  vm,  and  flno  samplea  of  doth  are  lent  on  from  the  North.  Gon- 
dderaUe  manoiketarae  of  cotton  are  alao  eommendng.  Phikdelphia,  partieolarij, 
ii  becoming  more  mannfactttring  than  oommeirfal.*' 

To  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  growing  ont  of  the  affair  of  the  Leopard 
and  Cliesapeake,  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  main  facts  con- 
nectedly, instead  of  mingling  them  witli  intervening  occurrences. 
It  is  to  be  premised  that  Mr.  OaoniDgy  the  brilliant  eleve  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  iiDComproimeingness  of  whose  toryism, 
like  that  of  bis  archetype,  was  only  equalled  by  its  undaunted* 
ness  in  action,  was  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  was  a  strong  party  in  England  composed  of  the 
ship-owneis,  the  navy,  the  East  and  ^yest  India  merchants,  and 
'Apolitical  characters  of  great  consideration  in  the  state,"  who 
were  decidedly  in  favor  of  plundering,  and  sweeping  away  the 
competition  of,  American  commerce.  So  strong  was  this  combi- 
nation, wrote  home  Monroe,  that  ^it  was  most  certain  that 
nothing  conld  be  obtained  of  the  Government  on  any  point  but 
what  might  be  extorted  by  necessity.'^  Everything,  therefore, 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  was  in  a  most  uncertain 
state — the  results  depending  more  perhaps  on  the  success  of 
particular  interests  and  political  combinations  in  England  than 
on  any  other  causes. 

It  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  the  President's  rejection 
of  the  treaty  formed  by  Monroe  and  Pinkney  was  the  origin 
of  all  the  hostile  feeling  in  England  against  us,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  war  of  1812.  Canning  did  afterwards  complain  that 
tlie  President  had  no  right  to  approve  what  he  pleased  and 
condemn  what  he  pleased  in  the  treaty,  and  instruct  the  Ameri- 
can niinii*ters  to  attempt  to  procure  amendments  in  the  latter 
p< tints  and  consider  the  former  settled.  He  required  tliat  the 
whole  subject  be  reopened  from  the  beginning,  if  any  part  of  it 
was  reopened.  But  in  glancing  through  Monroe's  correspond- 
enee  until  he  asked  his  audience  of  leave,  we  do  not  observe  an 
intimation  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  complained  of  or 
treated  as  an  offensive  and  much  less  a  hostile  act. 
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Hie  trath  was,  EngUmd  bad  detennioed  to  repleniBh  her 
lioge  navj  dirough  her  Bonapartean  wan  from  the  preeminent 
seamen,  who  were  trained  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  would  submit  to  this,  she  was  willing  to 
make  some  concessions  in  favor  of  our  commerce.  But  we  had 
received  a  significant  hint,  even  on  this  head,  at  the  moment 
our  ministeiB  signed  the  rejected  treaty,  in  the  notice  that  the 
provisions  in  fkvor  of  oor  neotral  rights  would  depend  on  our 
degree  of  submission  to  France,  and  that  England  would  practi- 
callj  reserve  the  sole  right  of  deciding  in  the  latter  particular. 
In  short,  the  complete  supremacy  which  England  had  obtained 
on  the  ocean  reiKlcred  a  war  between  liur  and  a  niaritinie  jMjwer 
as  grow'in*,^  and  cnterinising  us  tlie  United  States  al»s<»hitely 
unavoidable,  unless  the  latter  were  willing  to  j>lay  the  part  »»t'  a 
very  tame  jackal  to  a  very  hungry  lion.  We  had  in  reality  a 
second  war  of  independence  to  light,  as  necessary  as  the  tit-st  for 
the  preservation  of  certain  essential  parts  of  our  independent 
nationality. 

Ko  civilized  nation  of  modern  times  had  claimed  the  right 
of  forcibly  taking  desertere  from  the  ])nblic  vessels  of  a  friend. 
Consc(piently,  Mr.  Canning  went  through  the  form  of  expre.->ing 
his  regrets  to  the  American  minister  in  regard  to  the  alfair  of 
the  Chesapeake;  and  he  even  said  that,  if  the  British  utHcer* 
should  prove  to  have  been  culpable,  the  most  prompt  and  eftec- 
tual  re])aration  should  be  afforded  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  But  he  persisted  in  connecting  the  question 
with  that  of  the  nationality  of  the  deserters,  and  with  othen 
having  as  little  proper  relevancy.  His  conduct,  in  short,  was 
obviously  evasive,  and  intended  to  gain  time  for  political  develop- 
ments at  home  and  warlike  ones  abroad. 

lie  presently  found  a  new  cavil  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
President  had  ordered  British  armed  vessels  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can waters— assuming  that  it  was  an  act  of  retaliation  without 
awaiting  explanations.  And  he  next  declared  that  he  would 
not,  in  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  connect 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  with  the  subject  of  impressment 
— that  if  our  ministers'  instmotions  compelled  them  to  connect 
these  topics,  further  efforts  to  treat  would  be  useless  for  the  pre- 
sent-—that  in  that  event,  a  minister  would  be  forthwith  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  arrange  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  but 
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not  ^  empowered  to  entertain,  as  connected  with  tbis  topic,  anj 
proposition  respecting  the  search  of  merchant  vessels." 

In  October,  a  proclamation  was  iasned  by  the  British  king, 
anthorizing  and  commanding  officers  of  his  ships  of  war  "to 
seize  upon,  take,  and  bring  awaj"  all  his  natural-bom  subjects 
found  serving  in  merchant  vessels  of  any  foreign  state.  On 
leceiving  information  that  such  subjects  were  serving  on  board 
a  foreign  armed  vessel,  his  officers  were  to  require  their  delivery, 
and  if  it  was  refused,  to  so  report  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  squadron:  and  the  last-named  officer  was  to  trans- 
mit the  fact  immediately  to  the  Brituh  minister  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  that  state  to  which  the  said  foreign  ship  of  war 
should  belong,  to  demand  reparation  for  the  injury,*'  etc. 

On  it  being  objected  by  the  American  minister  that  this 
closed  the  door  to  negotiation,  Canning  replied  that  it  was 
merely  a  declaration  of  the  existing  law,  necessary  to  be  made 
for  the  information  of  his  majesty's  commanders,  since  the  dis- 
avowal of  Berkley's  conduct  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  left 
them  without  a  guide  to  their  proper  action.  Towards  the  close 
of  October,  he  made  a  final  reply  to  tlie  proj)08ition  of  the 
American  ministers,  to  renew  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the 
rejected  treaty ;  and  he  declined  to  do  so. 

Monroe,  considering  all  the  objects  of  his  particular  mission 
now  at  an  end,  asked  his  audience  of  leave,  and  returned  home. 
Piiikney  remained  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  resident  minister. 

Ou  the  11th  of  Noveml)er,  1807,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
issued  orders  in  council,  which  showed  that  the  interests  which 
were  in  favor  of  plundering  our  commerce  had  completely 
triumphed.    These  orders  declared  all  ports  and  places  belong- 
ing to  France  and  her  allies  subjected  to  the  same  restric- 
tions as  if  in  a  state  of  rigorons  blockade)  with  the  exception 
that  neutral  vessels  might  trade  in  them  on  clearing  from  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  or  her  allieSi    under  snch  regulations  as  - 
his  majesty  might  think  fit  to  prescribe,*'  and  on  the  condition, 
also,  that  on  their  return  voyages  thejr  sail  directly  to  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  or  her  allies,  again  submitting  to  the  prescribed 
^  relations."  Bat  if  nentrala  were  found,  under  any  drcum- 
stancea,  carrying  French   certificates  of  origin," '  the  vessel  and 

«  "  CerUficatea  of  origin  "  wero  cerUflcates  obtained  of  Freach  •gents  at  Uie  porti 
or  iUpment,  dcclariw  tbat  the  artielM  of  Idho  carKo  wart  aot  «f  tl*  prodooo  Of  naan* 
ftMtoro  or  Uo  Biltuuk  B^eHT't  donlBioBt. 
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cargo  were  declared  lawful  prize.  The  "  regulations  "  included 
an  onerous  "transit  duty,"  and  required  neutrals  to  take  out 
a  British  "license"  to  trade  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.' 

Napoleon  determined  that  England  should  not  be  benotited 
by  this  system,  whatever  wrongs  he  might  inflict  on  neutrals,  to 
prevent  it,  and  he  issaed  his  " Mihm  decree"  (December  17tU, 
1807),  declaring  every  vessel  denationalized  and  forfeited  which 
Babmitted  to  be  searched  by  BritlBh  cniisers,  or  paid  duties  or 
license  money  to  that  GU>vemnienty  or  which  was  found  sailing 
to  or  from  British  ports.  These  regulations  were  to  be  annulled 
as  soon  as  Great  Britain  should  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
laws  of  nations. 

The  consequences  of  all  these  measures  were  that  American 

•  These  regalatloiM"  were  established  bj  an  additional  order  in  council,  Norembcr 
25th,  1807 ;  and  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  Ibrek  SStti,  1808. 

The  dircrt  war  on  neotral  righta  kad  boeoi  emnaMiioed  bj  tlw  ftitiah  orders  in  coon- 
ofl  of  May  10th,  1806,  which  declared  tiwirhole  eoait  of  France  and  Gerraanj,  from  Bmt 

to  the  EH)e— a  distanre  of  aboat  eight  hundred  milcR — in  a  atat«  of  lilor^kado  I  Tfi!-" 
retaliated  by  Napoleon's  '*  Berlin  decree/'  of  November  'iUt.  IhOtJ.  which  dcrlan  d  the 
British  I«ilandii(  in  a  Btate  of  blockade.  The  second  British  order  of  January.  Is07.  and 
the  third  and  cruahiug  one  of  November,  the  same  year,  were  avowedly  made  in  retali- 
ation of  the  Berlin  decree.  Tetj  when  that  of  Janoary  was  made,  it  was  not  pretended 
that  "  any  injury  had  accmed  to  or  was  apprehended  by  Great  Britain,  from  an  execa* 
tion  of  the  French  decree  aeainst  the  commerce  of  the  United  Statc!*  ou  the  theatre  of 
their  neutral  riirlit^."  (See  Madison  to  Erskine,  March  2.')th.  180«.)  In  fact,  it  was  noto- 
rious that  the  Berlin  decree  was  not  enforced  against  the  United  States  until  a)>oat  a 
year  after  its  date  and  antil  long  after  the  retaliatory  order  in  council.  Alexander  Baring 
(aince  Lord  Ashborton)  a  diatiagaiihed  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  truly  said : 
**  No  condemnation  of  an  American  ▼eseel  had  ever  taken  place  trader  It ;  and  m  UtOe 
did  the  French  privateers  interfere  with  thn  trade  of  America  with  tlii;;  C(»untrr.  that  the 
insurance  on  it  has  been  but  very  little  hij^her  than  in  time  <il"  iiroloiuid  peace  :  while 
that  on  the  American  trade  with  the  Continent  of  Eurone  htm  at  the  name  time  been 
doubled  and  even  trebled  by  the  conduct  of  oar  cruisers.  {Inquiry  into  the  Cauu$  and 
CmttHpunetatfUi*  Qritn  «•  Ommct/,  etc.,  by  Alezaiider  Baring.  If.P.  London,  Feb- 
raarv,  IHOS.)  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  but  one  explanation  of  the  conduct  of 
Eriirland  towards  the  United  States.  She  began  a  species  of  naval  aegrrssion  peculiarly 
injuriixH  tn  tlicm  and  jirofitaMe  to  herself.  When  France  retaliated,  making  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Unitctl  States,  England  made  that  retaliation  a  pretext  for  a  new  aiiJ 
more  aerions  aggression  on  the  United  Statea I  She  oocapied  tiien  ilia  miiarable  attitude 
of  %  power  taking  advantage  of  her  own  wrong  to  poah  on  a  war  of  oommeroial  rega- 
latfona  in  order  to  plunder  an  Innoeentfliird  party. 

It  waa  the  well  s>'ttlcd  law  of  England  that  there  could  be  no  sach  thing  A*  A  P*f*^ 
or  m«  re  declaratory  blockade,  which  would  authorize  confiscation  for  violating  It.  IB 
the  case  of  the  Betsey,  December  iHlh,  179*^,  Sir  William  Scott  held:  On  tin  qijcstiun 
of  blockade,  three  things  must  be  proved;  first,  the  existence  of  an  actual  Uockadt ; 
■econd,  the  knowledge  of  the  party ;  third,  tome  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in  or 
coming  out  with  a  cargo,  laden  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade."  (Rob.Adia. 
Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  93.)  This  opinion  was  confirmed  in  repeated  cases  extending  down  to  fll* 
interpolations  in  international  maritime  law,  commenced  by  the  earlier  orders  in  coon* 
cil.  So  scrupulous  was  England  in  1^00,  that  the  Maria  Schrueder,  a  neutral  vessel.  wU 
ordered  to  bo  restored  for  violating  th  ^  blockade  of  Havre — it  being  shown  that  that 
blockade  was  not  atrictly  maintained.  (Rob.  vol.  UL  p.  147.)  In  1807,  a  paper  block- 
ade of  B^ty  tiio  whole  European  continent  anthorned  eonfleeatlon,  and  carr)-ing  * 
"  certitlcate  of  origin,"  authorized  the  condemnation  of  ehip  and  cargo  I  Even  Itedditi 
perhaps  the  most  blind  apologist  of  England  who  has  ever  written  on  maritime  law, 
refuses  to  justify  the  "regulations"  under  the  British  order  in  council  of  Noveml>cr, 
1607.  (Reddie  on  Maritime  International  Law,  toI.  ii.  p.  28-31.)  Bynkershook  thus,  in 
consonance  with  reason  and  Jostiee,  lavi  down  the  rale  wliich  limits  the  right  of  tvVxn^- 
tion  to  the  aggressor :  "  Diceres  id  edictum,  jure  retorsionis  subsistere.  Scd  retorwo 
non  est.  nisi  adversna  eum.  qui  ipse  damni  quid  dedit ;  ac  duinde  patitur ;  uou  vero  adMT 
MB  eommuMia  MniosB.**  **  Qol  lojuiam  non  tuti/i,  hod  mta  patltar." 
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commerce  with  jtny  European  power  (uiilops  we  should  practi- 
cally except  England)  was  mostly  excluJed  from  the  ocean.  If 
it  attempted  tu  reach  the  Continent  in  violation  <>f  Ih-itish  orders, 
it  became  the  almost  certain  prey  of  British  cruisers  in  p»ing  or 
returning.  If  it  stopped  and  paid  the  required  tribute  to 
England,  cootiscation  awaited  it  wheu  it  reached  continental 
ports. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  2Gth  of  October.  The  Federal- 
ists were  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  minority  than  in  the  preceding 
Congrcf^s.  In  the  Senate,  William  II.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
•  soon  took  the  place  of  Baldwin,  deceased  John  Pope,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  place  of  Clay ;  Jesse  Franklin,  of  Nortli  Carolina, 
the  place  of  Stone;  Andrew  Gregg,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ])lace 
of  Logan;  Jonathan  Robinson,  of  Vermont,  the  place  of  Smith  ; 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  of  Connecticnt,  the  place  of  Tracy,  de- 
ceaBed;  Elibha  Matthewson,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  place  of 
Fenner ;  and  Naham  Parker,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  place  of 
Plumer.  There  were  but  six  Federal  senat  ors  in  all :  Hillhonge 
and  €k>odricb,  of  Gonnecticiit ;  Bayard  and  White,  of  Delaware ; 
and  Pickering  and  Adams,  of  Massacbnsetts.  The  nnmber  was 
soon  to  be  reduced  to  five,  bj  Mr.  Adams  going  over  to  the 
Bepnblicans. 

Among  the  most  prominent  Administration  members  in  the 
HoQse  of  Hepresentatives  were  W.  0.  Nicholas,  Eppes  and 
Borwell,  of  Virginia;  Maoon  and  Alston,  of  North  O&rolina; 
Campbell,  of  Tennessee;  Vamnm,  Growninshield  and  Bacon,  of 
Massachusetts;  Findley  and  Smilie,  of  Pennsylvania;  Sloan, 
of  New  Jersey ;  Clinton,  Mnmford,  and  Van  Oortlandt,  of  New 
York  ;  R.  M.  Johnson  and  Desha,  of  Kentucky ;  and  Troup,  of 
Georgia.  The  most  prominent  Federalists  were  Quincy,  of 
Miissacluisetts  ;  Dana  and  Davenport,  of  Connecticut;  Key,  of 
Marvland  ;  and  Gardenier  and  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  York. 
Tlie  Quids  were  re})resented  by  three  or  four  int'mbers  of  consi- 
derable ability,  with  John  Randolph  at  their  head. 

The  President's  message  was  calm  in  its  tone.  After  allud- 
ing to  the  causes  which  induced  the  extraordinary  mission  to 
Great  Britain,  lie  said : 

'  To  he  more  pnrtlcnlar,  he  took  tTr^  pbro  of  Gcorgo  Jone<?,  who  vrnn  iij)pnint<^>l  hj 
Uio  Governor,  on  the  decease  of  B&liiwm,  Augiuit  27th,  1607,  aod  who  Leid  uutil  Novcnf 
bv  7th,  1807. 
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Tfio  instructions  given  to  our  ministers  were  framed  in  the  sinccreal  spirit  of 
wnUy  and  uioderatioD.  The/  accordiogiy  proceeded,  iu  conformity  Ihcrcwitb,  to 
propoM  anttogeiDeiiti  wUeh  migbt  embraee  and  tetde  all  the  points  In  dUforenor 
between  ui,  which  migbt  bring  ua  to  a  nrataal  ondentanding  on  otur  neutral  and 
national  right.o,  and  provide  for  a  commercial  intercourse  on  coDdition.s  of  some 
equality.  After  long  and  fruitless  endeavors  to  effect  the  purposes  of  their  mis- 
sion, and  to  obtain  arrangements  within  the  limits  of  their  instructions,  they  con- 
clud«;d  to  sign  such  aa  could  bo  obtained,  and  to  eend  them  for  consideration, 
candidly  dedaiing  to  the  other  negotiatora,  at  the  aame  time,  that  they  were  acting 
against  their  instructions,  and  that  their  Oovemment,  therefore,  could  not  be 
pledtred  for  ratification.  Some  of  the  articles  proposed  might  have  been  admitted 
on  a  principle  of  compromi«c,  but  others  were  too  highly  disadvant.ijieou«,  and  no 
eufficieut  providiou  was  made  against  the  principal  source  of  the  irritations  and  col* 
lidona  wUcb  were  eonatantlj  endangering  the  peace  of  the  two  natiraa.  The  qaefl- 
ti<Hi,  tberelbre,  whether  a  treaty  ahoiild  be  aeoepted  in  that  form  coald  have  admitted 
but  of  one  decision,  even  had  no  declarations  ot  the  other  party  impaired  our  conft> 
dence  in  it.  Still  anxious  not  to  close  the  door  against  friendly  adjustment,  new 
modifications  were  framed,  and  further  concessions  authorized  than  could  before 
have  been  supposed  necessary ;  and  our  ministers  were  inslructod  to  resume  their 
D^gotiationa  on  these  groonda." 

He  declared  that  we  were  "reposing  in  confidence in  this 
new  reference  to  amicable  discussion,"  when,  "l»v  a  formal 
order  from  the  Briti-h  Admiral,"  the  Chesapeake  was  attacked, 
lie  tlicn  stated  the  steps  taken  in  consequence,  but  that  no 
answer  had  yet  been  received  from  the  British  Government 

lie  complained  that  the  aggressions  thus  began  had  been 
continued  by  the  British  commanders  remaining  iu  our  waters, 
iu  defiance  of  our  authority,  by  habitual  violations  of  our  juris- 
diction, and  by  putting  to  death  one  of  tlie  persons  taken  from 
the  Chesapeake.  He  said,  these  aggravations  necessarily  led  to 
the  i)o!icy  of  admitting  no  foreign  armed  vessels  into  onr  bar- 
boi-s,  or  maintaining  a  force  sufficient  to  control  them,  and  that 
the  expense  of  the  last  and  its  "  incODsifitence  with  our  princi- 
ples" would  "dispense  with  tboee  courtesies  which  woald 
necessarily  call  for  it,"  and  leave  ns  as  free  to  exclude  the  navy 
aa  the  army  of  a  foreign  power  from  our  limits. 

Tiie  British  order  in  Conncil  of  January  7th,  1807,  was  thu 
alluded  to: 

"  To  former  violations  of  maritime  rights,  another  is  now  added  of  very  exten- 
sive effect.  The  government  of  that  nation  has  issued  an  order  interdietini^  all  trade 
by  neotrale  between  ports  not  in  amity  with  them ;  and  being  now  at  war  whh 
aeartj  every  nation  on  the  Athatio  and  MediterraneaB  aeaa,  onr  Teseols  ai« 
required  to  aaerillce  their  oaigoea  at  the  lint  port  they  touch,  or  to  ntora  hone 
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without  tlip  honcfit  of  going  to  any  other  market  Under  this  now  hiw  of  tJic  ocean, 
our  tra«lo  on  the  Moditcrranoan  has  been  nwrpt  away  by  Koizurea  and  COndemiUli* 
tions,  and  that  in  other  seas  is  threatened  with  ttie  same  fate." 

^^Onr  differeneeB  with  Spain,"  he  said,  remained  still • 
unsettled."  To  former  grounds  of  complaint,  was  now  added 

**a  very  eerions  one" — a  decree  conlbrraing  with  that  of  tlie 
French  Government  of  November  2l8t,  1806  (the  "  Berlin 
decree  but  whether  it  "  would  also  be  conformed  to  that  in 
its"  favorable  ''construction  and  application  in  relation  to  the 
United  States,"  had  not  been  ascertained. 

With  all  other  foreign  powers,  he  declared  our  relations  were 
on  their  nsual  footing.  A  fermentation  had  been  observed 
among  the  ^'ortliwesleni  Indians,  but  had  apparently  so  far 
subsided  as  to  require  no  new  meiisures.  The  appropriations  of 
the  last  session  had  been  mostly  expended  on  the  fortification 
of  New  York,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  as  tlie  most  ex])osL'd 
points,  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  gunboats  had  been  cliieily 
assigned  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Chesa})eake. 
"Whether  our  movable  force  on  the  water,  so  material  in  aid 
of  the  defensive  works  on  the  land,  should  be  augmented  in  this 
or  any  other  form,  was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature." 
For  manning  tlie  gunboats  iu  case  of  sudden  attacks  on  our  har- 
bors, he  suggested  for  consideration,  whether  our  seamen  might 
not  justly  be  formed  into  a  special  militia,  to  be  called  on  for 
tonrs  of  duty  in  defence  of  the  harbors  where  they  shall  happen 
to  be."  When  our  peace  was  threatened,  the  President  said  he 
had,  without  waiting  for  a  law,  incnired  expenses  in  laying  iu 
stores,  and  in  calling  all  onr  gunboats  into  service,  which  he 
trusted  would  meet  the  approbation  of  Oongress.  ^  Whether  a 
regular  army  was  to  be  raised,  and  to  what  extent,"  must  depend 
on  the  information  so  shortly  expected.  In  the  meantime,  he 
had  caUed  on  the  Sfates  for  their  quotas  of  militia,  and  encou- 
raged the  acceptance  of  volunteers ;  and  they  were  ordered  to 
be  organized  and  ready  at  a  moment's  warning. 

After  alluding  to  the  measures  resorted  to  to  break  up  Burr's 
enterprise,  their  complete  success,  but  the  defeat  of  all  measures 
to  convict  him  before  the  courts,  he  added : 

"You  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whetlier  the  defeat  waf  in  the  toftimoiiy,  in  the 
law,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  law  ;  aiul  wherever  it  shall  be  foiuul,  tli  -  lojiig- 
lature  alone  can  apply  or  originate  the  remedy.   The  framcrs  of  our  (JoQiiututioii 
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certainly  supposed  they  had  guarded,  well  their  government  nffninst  destruction 
hy  trea^ion,  as  their  citizens  Hcraiii'it  oppre!»sion,  under  pretenoo  of  it ;  and  if  theM 
ends  are  not  attained,  it  is  of  importance  to  inquire  by  what  ineani^  more  effectual, 
thej  maj  bt  Mowod." 

The  revenue  maintained,  he  said,  its  flonriahing  oondition. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  had  been  nearly  sixteen  miUioos 
of  dollars,  which,  with  the  five  and  a  half  millions  in  it,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  bad  enabled  the  GoTemment,  after  meet- 
ing current  demands  and  interest,  to  pay  more  than  fonr  millions 
of  the  principal  of  the  funded  debt — all  of  it  which  was  redeem- 
able. A  surplus  of  eight  millions  and  a  half  was  left  in  the 
treasury.  A  part  of  tbis  migbt  be  devoted  to  commencing  an 
accumulation  to  meet  tbe  inbtallments  of  the  public  debts  SS 
they  bhould  become  payable,  and  a  part  of  it  "  towards  com- 
pleting the  (Iclonco  of  the  exposed  points  of  our  country,  on  snch 
a  scale  as  sliould  bo  adapted  to  oui'  principles  and  circum- 
stances." 

Bills  were  before  long  brought  into  Congro^is,  a})prupriating 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  cover  the  expen&cs  incurred  by 
the  President — eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  thou.^aiid  dollars  to 
procure  additional  gunboats — and  seven  hundred  and  titty 
thou^^and  dollars  for  furtilications.  But  decisive  action  was 
deferred  to  await  the  return  of  the  answer  to  our  demands  on 
England.  The  vessel  dispatched  for  that  purpose  did  not  return 
until  the  second  week  in  December. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  the  President  sent  the  foUowing 
confidential  message  to  Congress : 

"The  communicntions  now  mad*',  showing  the  great  and  increasing  dangers  with 
which  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  merchandise,  are  threatened  on  the  high  MM 
and  dMwhere,  from  tbe  iMUIgereiit  powers  of  Europe,  Mid  It  being  of  pf^ 
importenee  to  keep  in  atfety  these  essential  reaoueea,  I  deem  it  my  doty  to  reeen* 
mend  the  subject  to  the  condderation  of  Congress,  who  will  doubtless  perceire  ill 
the  advantages  wliirh  innT  be  expected  from  an  inhibition  of  the  departure  of  OV 
Teaiels  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

**  Tbeir  wlidom  witt  ilao  tee  the  neoesrity  of  maldng  every  preparation  for  wbitr 
eter  OTenta  may  grow  ont  of  tbe  present  erlins.** 

Accompanying  this  was  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  ordering  the  impressment  of  British  seamen 
in  foreign  service,  and  also  of  a  new  official  declaration  of  tbe 
Emperor  of  France  (made  September  18th,  1807),  of  the  ood 
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fitroction  to  be  put  on  the  Berlin  decree.  Xliie  authorized  the 
seizore  of  all  English  property  or  merchandise  from  England  or 
her  colonies,  whoever  the  owner,  found  on  board  neutral  Teesels. 
The  question  whether  the  Teesels  bearing  such  property  or  mer- 
chandise should  be  confiscated,  was  reserved  for  future  decisbn. 

Bat  there  was  a  much  more  important  reason  for  a  recom- 
mendation of  an  immediate  embargo.  The  British  orders  in 
council  of  November  11th,  1807,  were  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment, though  tliey  had  not  been  received  in  that  official  shape 
which  made  it  proper  for  the  President  to  communicate  them 
formally  to  Congress.* 

A  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  on  the  day  on  which  the 
President's  message  was  received,  laying  an  embargo  on  the 
sailing,  unless  by  permission  of  the  President,  of  any  vessel  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  foreign  ports,  except  foreign 
ships  in  ballast,  or  with  cargoes  taken  on  hoard  before  notifica- 
tion of  the  act ;  and  coastwise  vessels  were  required  to  give 
bonds  to  laud  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States.    The  vote  on 

I  It  was  long  and  pertinacioadyluisted  by  the  oppot'ition  that  the  Prc<)iilcnt  had  no 
informatioa  of  theae  orders  wheD  bo  Mnt  in  hu  kpccial  measagc.  Mr.  Jetl'orcion  a&terts  the 
eontntry  in  a  letter  to  UtiSiatn^  July  lith,  1814.  Mr.  Madison  informed  Mr.  Tucker 
that  the  American  Government  wai^  nrcvinu.Hly  in  posaesaion  of  the  information  *'  through 
an  authentic  private  channel,"  and  that  "it  was  confirmed  by  a  ministerial  Knglish  news* 
paper  received  at  the  siime  time.  (Tin  kcr  w  Jcfft-rsun,  vol.  ii.  p.  24'J.)  Jii  ;i  juiijlished 
letter  to  Hon.  Harrison  Oruy  Otiw,  dated  Marrh  31,  l>Os,  John  Quinry  Adams  r-aid  : 

**It  iitrtM  that  these  orders  were  not  officially  communicated  with  the  President's 
lMMMg«  recommending  the  Embargo.  Thej  had  not  been  officially  received— but  thej 
were  annoanoed  in  fleveral  paragraphs  from  London  and  Uverpool  newapapers  of  the 
loth,  11th  and  12th  of  NoveniluT.  whi.  h  iippcarrd  in  the  Niitinii:il  Int»>llik'<'nc('r  [of  \V;i>h- 
ington  City)  of  I'^th  December,  the  ilay  on  whi<  h  the  omhar>;o  me>^Mi^'t'  wa-*  si  iit  to 
Congresw.  Tin-  British  (iovorniuent  hail  takLiicari-  ihut  tli>  y  should  not  lie  autlicnti'-ally 
known  before  their  time — for  the  very  same  newspapers  which  gave  this  inofficial  notice 
of  these  orders,  annoanoed  also  the  departure  of  Mr.  Rose,  upon  a  special  mlasion  to  the 
United  StatcH.  And  we  now  know  that  of  these  ail-devouring  instruments  of  rapine, 
Mr.  Ro«M3  wofl  not  even  informed  

••  They  were  not  mi-rcly  without  oflicial  authenticity.  Rumors  had  for  several  weeka 
been  in  circoiation  derived  from  English  prints,  and  from  private  currespond<-nce>),  that 
such  orders  were  to  tasne :  and  no  incon8ideral>le  puiuH  were  tal^en  ht-n-  t )  <iisrredit  the 
faz-t.  AMomnces  won  given  that  thera  was  reason  to  believe  no  anch  orders  to  be  con« 
tenip1at«d.  Sospicion  was  lolled  by  deelarations  eqahratent  nearly  to  a  positfTe  denial ; 
an  !  tlj'  -•■  op!  ifcs  were  continued  for  %vrcks  after  tho  Embar>:o  was  laid,  until  Mr.  ErskilW 
recfived  instrurtion^*  to  make  the  ofticial  communiration  of  the  ortlern  themselves.  In 
their  proper  shape,  to  our  (Jovernment." 

The  following  it  one  of  the  paragraphs  from  the  Intelligencer,  alluded  to  by  M  r.  Adams : 

•*  LoxDON,  A'oMmber  10. 

**  A  proclamation  is  now,  we  txndentaad.  In  readiness  for  his  mi^eaty's  signature, 
declarin*?  France  and  the  whole  of  her  vamal  kittgdoms  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  prohibiting 
all  intercourse  with  her  or  them ;  and  all  entrance  of  vessels  into  her  or  their  harborsi 
tzeept  of  such  aa  have  cleared  laal  from  a  Britiih  port,  dther  home  or  foreign." 

The  pri'CfMlin;?  very  ^pocific  statement-^  of  Mi .  A  l  uui*  were  published  in  less  than  four 
months  after  the  dat''  of  the  Presidcnt'ti  special  meHhage.  and  we  have  Hceu  no  contem* 
poranoons  eflbrta  made  to  specifleally  meet  and  disprove  them.  We  have  paid  the  more 
attention  to  this  point,  becanse  we  shall  presentlr  And  Mr.  Canning  himself  tauntingly 
repeating  the  uogrooued  and  foolish  aiacrtion  of  the  Afflerieaa  oppoaittoib 
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the  final  passage  stood,  yeas  twenty-two;  nays  six.'  The  bill 
passed  the  House  three  days  afterwards  (Monday,  21st)  by  a 
vote  nf  eighty-two  to  forty-four.  It  was  furiously  opposed  by 
the  Federalists  and  Quids;  and  some  firm  Bepublicans  voted 
with  them  on  Tarioos  grounds,  which  we  have  not  space  to 
explain. 

The  President,  on  the  2dd  of  .November,  sent  to  Oongress  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  and  testimony  in  the  trial 
of  Burr.  On  the  27th,  Maclaj,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  in  the 
Senate  the  appointment  of  a  oommlttee  to  inquire  whether  John 
Smith,  a  senator  from  Ohio,  ought  to  be  expelled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron 
Burr  against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States." 
The  resolntion,  after  some  amendments  which  gave  it  a  wider 
scope,  passed  without  a  division,  and  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  seven,  of  which  J.  Q.  Adams  was  chairman.  That  gen- 
tleman made  a  report  on  the  81st,  characterized  by  his  usual  . 
vigor  of  thought  and  diction;  and  as  the  basis  on  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  presently  acted,  it  would  be  omittini^  a 
forcible  Indication  of  public  sentiment  in  the  highest  places, 
not  to  present  glimpses  of  this  able  paper.  The  following  are 
some  of  its  passages : 

**  It  [the  Gonstituti<m]  has  not  lubjected  him  [Seiifttw  Smith]  to  nmovil  by 

impeachment;  and  when  the  darling  of  the  people's  choice  has  become  thtir  deed> 
liest  foe,  can  it  enter  the  imagination  of  a  rcaAonable  man  that  tlic  sanctuary  of 
their  legislation  must  remain  polluted  with  his  presence,  until  :i  court  of  common 
bw,  with  its  pern  of  nidi,  eam  ascertain  whether  his  crime  was  conimitted  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left  bank  of  «  lirer ;  whether  a  ponotttre  of  dllhrenoe  eaa  be  iMind 
between  the  words  of  the  charge  and  the  words  of  the  proof;  whether  the  whoeMM 
of  his  guilt  should  or  should  not  be  heard  bv  his  jury  ;  and  whether  he  waa  pmiiflh* 
able,  because  present  at  an  overt  act,  or  intanfjihie  to  public  justice,  because  he 
onl/ contrived  and  prepared  it?  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  traitor  to  that  counirv 
whidi  bat  loaded  him  with  ftrors,  guilty  to  the  common  understanding  of  all  man* 
kind,  shoold  be  soflhred  to  retom  nnqvcetioned  to  that  poet  of  honor  and  oonfidenoe, 
where,  in  the  senith  of  his  good  fame,  he  had  been  placed  by  the  eeteem  of  hie 
countrvmon,  and  in  d.'fiancc  of  their  wishes,  in  mockery  of  their  fears,  enrrounded 
by  the  public  indignntion,  but  inaccessible  to  its  bolt,  pursue  the  purposes  of  trea- 
son in  the  heart  of  the  national  councils?  Mu^t  the  assembled  rulers  of  the  land 
listen  with  eahnnem  and  indUforenee,  semlon  after  session,  to  the  voice  of  notorious 
infamy,  nntU  the  dnggard  atep  of  manidpal  Jostice  can  OTertake  his  enormitieet 
Most  they  tamely  see  the  Uvea  and  fertnnce  of  mOliona,  the  safety  of  preetnt  and 

'  The  nays  were  Crawford,  Goodrich,  Hillhoose,  Maclay,  Pickering  and  White.  01 
the  Federal  senators,  Mr.  Adams  voted  for  the  bm,  and  Mr.  Bayard  was  absent 
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fbtnra  aget,  depending  upon  hit  rote,  recorded  with  theirs,  merely  becmiue  the 
absurd  benignity  of  geaeiv]  muioM  aaj  bave  fenltted  to  him  the  HBrMtuie  of  hit 

life? 

•  ••  ••••« 

"From  the  voimne  of  printed  evidence  communicated  by  the  President  of  th« 
IToited  States  to  Coiigres.%  relating  to  the  trial  of  Aaron  Borr,  it  appears  that  a 
great  part  of  the  testimony  which  was  essential  to  bis  oonTietfon  opon  the  indies 
msnt  for  treason,  won  withheld  from  the  jury  upon  an  opinion  of  the  Court,  that 
Aaron  Burr,  not  having  hcen  present  at  the  overt  act  of  treason  allegt'd  in  the  in- 
dictment, no  te8tin»ony  relative  to  his  conduct  or  declaratioua  elaewhere,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  tranaactiooa  on  Bleonerbaasett's  Island  could  be  admitted.  Aud  iu 
coanequenoo  of  this  tnpprsssion  of  ofidenoo,  the  traveise  Jory  fbnnd  a  Tercet, 
*11iat  Aaron  Burr  was  not  proved  to  be  gaQty,  tmder  that  indietmenti  by  any  erW 
dence  submitted  to  them.*  It  was  also  an  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  none  of  the 
transaoiiori.x,  of  which  evidence  was  piven  on  the  trial  of  Aaron  Hurr,  did  amount 
to  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  aud,  of  coun»e,  that  they  did  not  amount  to  treason. 
These  decitiions,  forming  the  basis  of  ttie  issue  upon  the  trials  of  Borr,  anticipated 
the  event  wbleh  most  have  awaited  tho  trials  of  the  bills  against  Mr.  Smith,  who, 
from  the  circumstanoes  of  his  case,  masi  ham  been  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their 
application  ;  they  were  tlie  .«(>lo  inducementfl  upon  which  the  OOOnsol  ibr  the  United 
Statei^  abandoned  the  prosecution  against  him. 

*'  Your  committee  are  not  disposed  now  to  question  the  correctness  of  these 
decidoos  on  a  case  of  treason  before  a  oonrt  of  criminal  jnrisdicUon.  Bnt  whether 
the  transactions  proved  against  Aaron  Burr  did  or  did  not  amomit,  in  technical  kn* 
goage,  to  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  your  committeo  have  not  a  senqjile  of  doubt 
on  their  minds,  tliaf.  but  for  the  vigihuico  and  energy  of  the  Government,  and  of 
faitiiful  citizens  undi-r  it^  directions,  iu  arrcjtting  their  progress  and  in  crushing  his 
designs,  they  would,  in  a  very  short  lapse  of  time,  have  terminated  not  only  in  a 
war,  bm  in  a  war  of  the  most  horrible  deserlpdon,  la  a  war  at  once  foreign  and 
domestic  Aa  llltle  besitallon  have  yoor  oomndttee  In  sayings  that  if  the  daylight 
of  evidence,  combining  one  vtist  complicated  intention,  with  overt  acta  inntmierabl*, 
be  not  exchided  from  the  mind  by  the  curtain  of  iirlificial  rules,  the  simplest  un'ler- 
Btanding  cannot  but  see  what  the  8ubtlcst  understanding  cannot  disguise,  crimes 
before  which  ordinary  treason  whitens  into  vlttae  Crimea  of  which  war  is  the 
miUeat  fontnM.  The  dabaochnent  of  our  army,  tha.plnnder  and  davastation  of  our 
own  and  foreign  territories,  the  dissolation  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  root  of 

interminable  civil  war,  wrre  but  the  means  of  individual  atrgrandizement,  t1if>  ?;tep8 
to  projected  ujiurpalion.  If  tlie  increnuity  of  a  drtiioii  were  tanked  to  weave,  into 
one  composition,  all  the  great  moral  and  political  evILs  which  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  people  of  theae  States  It  co«ld  prodnoa  nothing  mora  than  a  tazlara  of  war, 
teiembomMat,  and  despotism.** 

The  report  concluded  with  a  resolntioii  that  Smith  be  ex- 
pelled for  hie  participation  in  tlie  conspiracy  of  Aaron  "Burr 
against  the  peaee^  umon,  and  liberty  *  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

Hillhonae  moTed  that  Smith  be  heard  by  ooanael  not  ex- 

^  These  weeds  sre  italieised  in  the  report. 
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ceeding  two.  Adams  oppoeod  this,  and  Hillhouse  and  Bayard 
replied.  The  latter,  among  other  things,  said : 

I  do  not  consider  the  question  to  be,  whether  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  whidi 
Burr  was  thp  author  ?  That  8uch  a  conspiracy  did  exist,  I  firmly  believe  ;  and  I 
further  believe  that  scarcely  a  man  in  the  United  States  double  it.  Nor  is  it  the 
question,  whether  the  course  pursued  against  Burr  has  been  as  discreet  as  it  tuight 
liATe  been,  or  whether  eertdn  aOeged  labtleUee  ought  to  hftvo  been  discarded  by 
the  eourls  of  law.  The  only  question  is,  whether  John  Smith  cDd  partioliMie  Hi  this 
conspiracy  ?  If  he  did,  even  in  the  smallest  orimlnsl  degree,  I  shall  hafe  no  hesita* 
tioa  in  giving  my  TOte  for  his  ezpolsion." 

Smitli  was  finally  heard  by  counsel,  and  testimony,  oral  and 
written,  was  submitted.  Tlie  final  question  was  not  reached 
until  A})ri]  9th,  wlien  tlie  vote  stood  for  expulsion  Tiineteen, 
against  it  ten.  Two-tliirds  not  voting  in  the  athrmative,  the 
resolution  failed.  Smith  held  his  seat  during  the  session,  and 
tlieii  resigned. 

If  other  Federal  senators  did  not  as  frankly  as  Adams  and 
Bayard  announce  their  convictions  of  Burr's  guilt,  we  think  no 
one  avowed  an  opposite  conclnsion — or  pronounced  the  Presi- 
dent a  tyrant  for  crushing  the  conspiracy— K)r  intimated  that  he 
had  consciously  sought  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  man. 
As  already  remarked,  the  national  feeling  had  been  too  serioosly 
and  audibly  expressed  to  invite  any  repetition  of  tlie  former 
ambitions  demoustrationa  of  sympathy  for  the  accused. 

The  vote  on  Smith's  expulsion  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  a  party  division — though  most  of  the  KepubUcans  voted 
for,  and  most  of  the  Federalists  against  it  There  were  those 
in  each  party  who  believed  Smidi  had  been  wheedled  into 
Bnrr's  enterprise  without  understanding  its  character.  Among 
these  was  Giles,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  most  decided  adminis- 
tration members;  and  he  both  apoke  and  voted  against  the 
resolution.  His  vote,  given  the  other  way,  wonld  have  changed 
the  result 

Further  manifestations  of  deep  feeling  in  Oongress  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  Burr's  ease  had  been  disposed  of,  were 
not  wanting.  Giles  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  February 
11th,  for  the  punishment  of  treason  and  other  offences,  in  whieh 
several  new  and  stringent  clauses  were  introduced,  and  the  aid- 
ing or  assisting  in  doing  certain  traitorous  acts  by  any  one, 
"though  not  personally  present  when  any  such  act  was  done  or 
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Gommitted,"  was  made  treason,  punishable  with  death.  After 
some  amendments,  this  passed  the  Senate  hy  a  vote  of  eighteen 
to  ten.  Bandolph  reported  a  milder  bill  in  the  other  house,  bat 
it  provided  that  any  persons  confbining,  confederating,  or  con- 
gpiring,"  to  do  traitorous  acts,  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  treason,"  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  required  to  give  sureties  for  good  behavior  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  final  action  appears  to  have  been 
had  on  the  bill.  Congress  were  so  much  occupied  with  the 
menacing  state  of  our  relations  with  England,  tliat  all  other 
topics  were  comparatively  neglected.* 

Viohitions  of  the  Embargo  Act,  by  enrolled  coasting  vessels 
carrying  cargoes  to  the  West  Indies,  called  for  a  su}>plenieiitary 
enactment  during  the  session.  Even  this  did  not  meet  the  frau- 
dulent ingenuity  brought  into  exercise  to  elude  its  provisions, 
and  still  another  law  became  necessary.  The  debates  on  the 
supplementary  acts  were  conducted  with  unparalleled  aspeiity. 
Barent  Gardenier,  one  of  the  Federal  members  fr(»m  New  York, 
in  discussing  the  subject  (February  10th),  declared  that  tho 
original  embargo  law  had  a  different  object  from  what  it  pro- 
fessed — that "  it  was  a  sly,  cunning  measure,"  and  he  asked : 

**  Are  the  nation  prepared  for  this  ?  If  you  wish  to  try  whether  they  are,  tell 
1h»n  Al  onoe  what  is  jam  ol4ee(->teIl  them  what  jw  nwaa  tall  them  7011  meaa  to 
taka  part  with  tha  Oiand  Padflcator ;  or  else  stop  your  preioit  courae.  Do  not  go 
on  foiling  chains  to  faaten  na  to  tha  car  of  tha  Imperial  Conqneror." 

The  common  accusation  of  the  Federalists  at  this  period,  was 
that  the  Eml)argo  was  designed  to  favor  France  in  her  war  with 
England — that  this  was  the  main  object  of  the  Government  in 
proposing  that  measnre.  On  Ghurdenier's  uttering  the  above 

>  Macb  stronger  public  manifestations  of  feeling  in  regard  to  Burr's  trial,  took  place 
oat  of  Con^resa,  ana  in  a  few  Instances  they  aasnnied  ofBeial  forms.  The  Leglslatare  ci 

Penusvlvauia,  for  example,  passed  re«olntif)n<<  rcqnostin?  tho  membere  of  Conpress  from 
Uiat  State  to  use  their  endeavors  to  have  an  aiin-ridnH  iit  of  tht*  ronstitution  Biibmittcd  t  > 
the  Btate  leg>!*lttture«,  making  Jmlfresof  tlic  Supreme  Court  k niovHlilf  hy  tlir  rr«'si<l(  tit" 
on  a  Joint  aa<ireHH  of  both  houMca  uf  ConKreHs.    Tbe»c  resolutiun«i  were  presented  b/' 
^elaf  in  tiie  Senate,  and  by  Whitebill  in  the  Hoiuie  of  Representatives. 

Towards  t)ie  cIo«e  of  December.  Randolph  moved  that  the  I*res)dent  be  reqneHted  to 
Institut^^  an  inquiry  into  General  WIlkinson'K  conduct,  on  the  charge  that  he  baa  received 
luoriev,  in  17U»>,  from  the  Baron  Carondelet,  for  acting  an  an  agent  of  the  Spanish  fJovern 
O/BtkU  '  The  resolution  tituUly  pa«t*ed.  The  Prcnident  had  ah-eady,  at  Wilkiuiiou's  re<jue«t, 
eidcred  a  Conrt  of  Inutiiry.  Randolph'n  invective,  aa  UHoal,  bad  not  been  restrained 
wHbin  any  limits  i>f  moderation.  Wilkinson  sent  him  a  challenge.  In  his  answer^  Ban- 
dolph took  the  good  ground  that  lie  was  not  to  be  eaUed  to  an  account  for  words  ppoken 
in  debate,  and  the  very  poor  one  that  be  conld  not  drseend  to  the  level  of  a  disfrraccd 
Pf>n    Wilkinson  posted  him  as  a  coward,  aad  there,  we  believe,  the  matter  dropped. 
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romarks,  he  was  called  to  order  by  Smilie,  Campbell,  M<>nt- 
goiriery,  and  several  others.  The  speaker  "  hoped  the  gentle- 
men would  keep  within  the  rules  of  propriety."  Mr.  Gardenier 
**  hoped  the  speaker  would  keep  order  in  the  House."  *  As  soon 
as  the  confusion  ceased,  he  continued : 

**If  the  gentleoMii  htv«  eompowd  theniMlTei,  and  are  in  a  ooo^ti<m  to  bear,  I 
win  fTOo^d,  I  wish  flnt,  however,  to  put  them  at  eaaa  on  one  point.   They  art 

not  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  been  tlte  objects  at  whom  I  would  IsTel  anj- 
thing.  I  amixe  the  gentlemen  I  did  not  mean  them." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  said : 

*'Tet,  dr,  I  do  Um  that  tharo  la  aa  vnaaen  hand  which  it  giidliig  w  to  the 
moat  dreadful  destinies— unaaeili  because  It  cannot  endure  the  light.  Darknaaaand 

mystery  overshatlow  tliis  Hou.«p  and  the  whole  nation.    We  know  nolhinir — wo 
permitted  to  know  nothing.    We  sit  here  aa  mere  automata ;  wc  legislate  withoui 
knowing,  nay,  gir,  without  wishing  to  know,  why  or  wherefore.    We  are  told  whai 
WO  ara  to  dO|  and  the  Ooondl  of  Fivo  Hmidred  do  ik  Wo  move,  bat  whj  or  whofo- 
fore  no  man  Itnowa;  wo  are  put  In  motion,  but  how,  I  fi»r  one  eannot  teU." 

Proceediiig  in  this  strain,  and  remarking,  "  this  course  will 
do  iu  this  country  no  longer,"  the  speaker  called  him  to  order. 
Mr.  Alston  "  wished  the  gentleman  might  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed." Mr.  Gardenier  said,  "  I  do  not  desire  permissioQ  of  that 
gentleman ;  I  shall  permit  myself  to  proceed,"  etc. 

The  next  day,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  very 
seyerely  criticised  Gardenier's  remarks,  and  he  declared  if  thej 
were  applied  to  him,  that  he  should  consider  them  base,  nn- 
principled  calomny."  He  said  if  he  was  called  "  a  tool  to 
others,  he  pronounced  it  a  slander,"  and  he  intimated  that  he 
held  himself  responsible  oat  of  the  House  for  his  language. 
G.  W.  Oampbell,  of  Tennessee,  was  one  of  the  individnals  so  di»> 
courteously  alluded  to  by  Qardenier  as  beneath  his  notice.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  membersy  a  man  of  grave  and  pa- 
cific demeanor,  and,  says  one  of  his  colleagues,  of  a  rather  Qua- 
ker  look."  Beplying  to  Gardenier  on  the  22d,  he  said  that  when 
charges  of  the  most  serious  nature  were  made  on  that  floor 
against  a  majority  of  the  House— charges  that  they  were  acting 
under  and  governed  by  French  influ^ce  (for  this  was  in  sub- 
stance the  allegation)— charges  which  he  beliered  to  be  un- 
founded with  respect  to  eyery  member  of  the  House,  of  the 

*  Ihna  genttoman  wart  itill  alMidtiHi 
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majority,  and  whicli,  so  far  as  regarded  himself)  lie  knew  to  be, 
and  now  so  declared  them,  infamoiis,  groundless  ftlsehoods — ^it 
might  be  proper,"  etc.  Gardenier  ehallenged  GampbeU.  The 
parties  met  at  Bladensborg,  and  the  challeDger  fell  appa- 
rently mortally  woanded,  the  ball  entering  jnst  back  of  the  arm* 
pit,  and  coming  out  near  the  back-bone.'  He  recovered,  however, 
in  about  six  weeks,  and,  as  if  to  prove  the  futility  of  this  kind 
of  arbitrament,  returned  to  his  duties  neither  a  sadder,  wiser, 
Dor,  after  a  short  interval,  a  more  courteous  man. 

This  is  not  a  greatly  exaggerated  sample  of  the  debates  on 
the  Embargo,  and  of  the  habitual  charges  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Federal  members  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Federal 
newspapers,  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  that  measure. 

A  bill  to  raise  seven  regiments  of  regulars  passed  by  a  vote 
of  ninety -eight  to  sixteen.  Some  of  tlie  other  military  measures 
a<]upted  during  the  session  were  as  follows:  The  sum  of 
$8o'2,oOO  was  appropriated  to  enable  the  President  to  construct 
or  purchase  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  gunboats.  Tlie  sum 
of  $1,000,000  was  placed  at  his  disposal  for  fortitications  for  the 
defence  of  our  ports  and  harbors.  The  sum  of  $300,000  was 
appropriated  to  purcliase  arms,  and  $150,000  to  purchase  salt- 
petre. The  President  was  authorized  to  call  upon  the  State  Ex- 
ecutives to  organize,  equip,  and  "  hold  iu  readiness  to  march  at 
a  moment's  warning,"* one  hundred  thousand  militia,  and  to  call 
them  into  actual  service  at  his  discretion.  The  annual  sum  of 
$200,000  was  appropriated  for  providing  arms  and  military 
equipments  for  the  w^hole  body  of  the  militia  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  distributed  by  the  States,  and  the  President  was 
authorized  to  construct  arsenals  and  manufactories  of  arms  at 
his  discretion.  The  sum  of  $986,363  was  appropriated  to  detray 
the  first  year's  expense  of  the  seven  regiments  of  reguUro  which 
the  President  was  authorized  to  enroll. 

We  will  not  dose  our  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  ses- 
sion without  recording  that  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  John  Dickinson  was  received  by  it  with  the  same 
maDifeetations  of  official  respect  that  had  been  paid  to  the 
memories  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Edmimd  Pendleton.  Jacob 
Growninshield,  the  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

*  8om<?  partical»n  of  tUsdoftl  an  givea  in  MumpiibUilMd  letter  of  Yice-Preaident 
CUatoo,  Ijriag  before  ne. 
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seiitatives  from  Hassachnsctts,  died  during  thia  Beflslon.  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  the  25th  day  of  April. 

Mr.  Bofle,  the  special  minister  sent  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  its  intimations  to 
Monroe  and  Pinkney,  had  arriyedin  Washington,  January  13th, 
1808.  He  announced  that  his  instmctions  limited  the  objects  of 
his  mission  to  a  settlement  of  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
that  he  conld  not  enter  even  upon  this  until  the  President's  pro- 
clamation, ordering  British  ships  out  of  the  American  waters,  was 
withdrawn.  The  Secretary  of  State  replied  (March  5th),  that  it 
accorded  with  reason  and  the  uniform  position  of  England  under 
similar  circumstanoesy  that  the  aggressor  should  be  required  to 
put  things  into  theur  former  condition  before  entering  upon 
counter  demands.  But  he  declared  that  if  the  British  minister 
would  disclose  the  terms  of  a  satisfactory  reparation,  the  repeal 
should  be  made  of  the  same  date  with  that  measure.  He 
stated  the  reasons  why  it  was  proper  to  couple  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment with  tluit  of  reparation  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake— inasmuch  as  the  decision  in  botli  cases  rested  on  analo- 
gous principles — from  an  inclination  to  seize  this  particular 
occasion  to  restore  a  full  harmony — and  because  the  United 
States  intended  to  ofter  terms  of  accommodation  wliich  could 
not  but  be  regarded  tm  satisfactory.  Mr.  Rose  replied  (March 
ITth),  declining  the  proposition,  and  declaring  his  mission  closed. 
He  soon  returned  to  England. 

The  President's  views  of  the  objects  and  effects  of  the  Kin- 
bargo,  and  of  the  proper  limit  of  its  continuance,  appear  in  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney-General,  March  23d,  1808 : 

"  The  Embargo  appears  to  be  approved,  even  by  the  Federaliats  of  every  quar* 
ter  except  youm  The  eltemetiTe  was  between  that  end  war,  and,  in  fiicfc,  it  It  the 
last  card  we  hare  to  play,  short  of  war.  Bnl  if  peace  docs  not  talte  plaee  in 

Europe,  and  if  France  ami  Ftiplmid  will  not  consent  to  withdraw  the  operations  of 
their  decrees  and  orders  from  us,  when  Confrre.''8  shall  meet  in  December,  they  will 
have  to  consider  at  what  point  of  time  the  Embargo,  coDtioued,  becomes  a  greater 
6tU  than  war.  I  am  inollned  to  belieTo  we  shall  have  this  summer  and  autumn  to 
prepare  for  the  defenoe  of  onr  lea'port  towne»  and  hope  that  in  that  time  the  works 
of  defence  will  be  completed,  which  hare  been  provided  for  by  the  legialatnie.** 

A  letter  to  Charles  Pinckney,  a  week  later,  discloses  his  im; 
pressions  of  the  general  aspect  of  national  affairs  a  little  before 
the  adjonrnment  of  Gongress : 
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**  With  France  wa  are  In  no  imm§iUiU  danger  of  wir.  Har  llitara  viewt  it  it 

impossible  to  estimate.  The  immediate  dtitigcr  wc  are  in  of  a  nqitttre  with  ftiglaod, 
postponed  for  this  year.  This  is  efloctod  by  the  Embargo,  as  the  qucflton  was 
simply  bc'twceu  that  and  war.  That  may  go  ou  a  certain  time,  perhaps  tliruugh  the 
year,  without  tho  loss  of  their  property  to  oar  citirena,  but  only  ita  remaining  uncin> 
fHowtd  on  their  haada.  ▲  tfme  would  come,  bowerer,  when  war  would  be  prefeiv 
able  to  a  oontinuance  of  the  Bmbafgo.  Of  this  Congress  may  hare  to  decide  at 
their  next  meeting.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  good  information  that  a  negotiation 
for  peace  between  France  and  England  is  commencing  through  the  medium  of  Aus- 
tria. The  way  for  it  lias  been  smoothed  by  a  deternunation  exprediied  by  France 
(through  tbo  Moniteur,  wMdi  ia  fh^  OoTecnment  paper),  that  heraelf  ami  ber 
aDSea  will  demand  iVom  Chvat  Britain  no  rannnelation  of  ber  maritime  prinoiplaa, 
nor  will  they  renounce  theira.  Nothing  shall  be  said  about  them  in  tlie  treaty,  and 
both  sides  will  be  left  in  the  next  war  to  act  on  their  own.  No  doubt  die  meaning 
of  thi*  is,  tliut  all  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe  will  form  theniselvca  into  an 
armed  neutrality,  to  enforce  their  own  principles.  Should  peace  be  made,  we  shall 
have  safely  rode  out  tbo  storm  In  peaoe  and  prosperity.  If  we  bave  anything  to 
ftar.  It  will  be  after  that.  Notblng  should  be  spared  from  tbia  mommt  in  putting 
our  mQltin  in  the  best  condition  possible,  and  procuring  arms.  I  hope  that  tUs 
summer  we  shall  get  our  whole  seaports  put  in  that  state  of  defence  which  Congresa 
has  thought  proportioned  to  our  circumstances  and  situation  ;  that  is  to  say,  put 
hort  (tinndte  from  a  maritime  attack  by  a  moderate  squadron.  If  armies  are  com- 
bined with  their  fleets,  then  no  reaonree  can  be  proTided  but  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  We  propose  to  raise  seven  regiments  only  for  the  present  year,  depending 
always  on  our  militia  for  the  operations  of  the  first  y^ar  of  war.  On  any  Other  plan, 
we  should  be  obliged  always  to  keep  a  large  standing  army."  * 

» The  President's  private  correspondence  daring  the  excftinp  session  of  lfl07-8,  was 
sa  diversified  in  its  topics  an  usual.  We  tloil  lum  literally  rioting  among  the  fossil  remains 
ef  manunotbs,  and  other  monsters  of  the  extinct  world,  which  the  zeal  of  General  Wil< 
Ham  Clarke  (the  fellow  explorer  of  Lewis,  and  the  brother  of  the  "Hannibal  of  the 
West  ")  had  exhumed  for  him  at  the  Big-Bone  Lfcks  of  the  Ohio,  and  sent  on  to  Wash- 
ington: ropt-atedly  ur^'iiiK  Dr.  WiHtar,  of  l*hiladelphia.  to  come  antl  pat  them  in  order; 
corre«poniliii>;  wi!li  Hubert  R.  Li%inpston,  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  and  some  othor 
friends,  on  agriculture  and  cot;nate  tnpicH ;  giving  his  warm  approbation  to  the  plan, 
afterwards  sacceasfully  carried  out,  uf  that  great  and  far-seeing  merchant,  John  Jacob 
Aitor.  in  relation  to  establishins  a  trade  with  the  Northwestern  Indians,  and  promising 
the  tattf-r  the  countenance  and  all  the  reasonable  patronage  of  the  Oovemmcnt ;  ex- 
pr. —iriLr  hi^  int.  ro-<t  In  mineralocical  and  Kcopraphical  explorations  to  Mr.  Bettay,  who 
wrote  him  of  silver  mines  seventeen  humlred  miles  west  of  St.  I^onis :  declarinjr  it  the 
duty  of  our  Government  to  ascertain  all  the  watvr  communications  across  our  continent, 
tto^etc  On  the  1st  of  January  he  was  reflected  President  of  the  American  Philosoplii* 
otdSoefety. 

The  explanation  of  his  views  on  one  head,  contained  in  a  private  letter,  will  be  read 
with  interest  liy  many  persons.  On  the  2.3d  of  January  he  thus  replied  to  a  request  from 
the  Itev.  Mr.  >filler.  to  proclaim  a  national  fa.st  day  : 

^'  I  consider  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a.s  interdicted  by  the  Constitution 
from  intermeddling  with  religions  institutions,  their  doctrines,  disdpUne.  or  exercises. 
This  results  not  9mj  from  the  provision  that  no  law  ahail  he  made  rsapecttug  the  estab- 
lishment or  f^e  exercise  of  religion,  bat  from  that  also  wMeb  reserves  to  the  States  the 
povrors  not  delegated  to  the  United  States.  Certainly,  no  power  to  jircsrribe  any  reli- 
sious  exercise,  or  to  assume  authority  in  religious  discipline,  has  been  delegated  to  the 
Geiieral  Government.  It  must,  then,  rest  with  the  States,  as  far  as  it  can  be  in  any 
human  authority.  Bat  It  is  only  proposed  ttiat  I  should  neommend,  not  prescribe,  a  day 
of  flisting  and  prayer.  That  it,  fliat  I  should  tiuftreetfy  assume  to  the  united  States  an 
snthoritv  over  religions  exercises,  whirh  the  rori<titntion  has  directly  precluded  them 
froTn.  ft  miHt  be  meant,  too,  that  this  rei  onitm  n  latifin  is  to  carry  some  authority,  and 
to  be  snnftiori'-d  hvsorae  penalty  on  thosr  who  ilisrecrard  it;  not,  ii\d-  i  il,  of  line  and  im- 
prisonment, but  oi  some  degree  <tf  proscription,  perhaps  in  public  opinion.  And  does 
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Addresses  poured  upon  the  President,  wannly  approvin  j:  of 
his  measures,  and  of  none  more  tlian  the  Embargo.  The  Legis- 
latures of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Orleans 
Territory,  New  Hajmpshirei  and  South  CaroliDa,  addressed  him 
to  this  effect  during  the  session  and  the  sncceeding  recess.  To 
these  were  added  similar  commnnications  from  large  popular 
meetings,  or  political  organizations,  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila-. 
delphia,  Washington,  Pittsbnrg,  and  other  cities — from  the 
Hepublicans  of  Connecticnt  generally,  and  from  those  of  variouB 
oonntiee  in  other  States.  He  also  received  a  large  number  of 
approbatory  addresses  from  religions  bodies,  principally  of  the 
Baptist  and  Quaker  denominations — ^though  the  Methodist 
Chorehes  sent  a  considerable  nnmber.  The  Baptist  Aesodsr 
tions  very  generally  addressed  him. 

The  legislatures  of  Massachnsetts,  Vermont,  Bhode  Island, 
New  Yor^  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  North 
Carolina — all,  perhaps,  that  acted,  in  1808,  before  Mr.  Jefferson's 
final  refusal  to  serve  a  third  term  had  been  made  public — 
solicited  his  continuance  in  office.  The  answer  to  each,  on  this 
subject,  was  as  follows : 

**TImI  I  ilionM  lay  down  my  chaise  at  a  prapar  parlod,  is  m  miDh  a  &atj  as  to 
haTS  borno  it  faithfully.   If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  chief  magistrate 

be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  or  supplioil  by  practice,  lilts  office,  nomiually  for 
years,  will,  in  fact,  become  for  life  ;  and  liL-tory  hIioms  liow  CJi.sily  that  degenerates 
into  an  inheritance.  Believing  that  a  representative  government,  redpou.sible  at 
short  periods  of  election,  is  tiiat  which  produces  the  grsatest  sum  of  happiness  to 
mankind,  I  feel  it  a  dn^  to  do  no  act  wliioh  shall  essentially  impidr  that  principle ; 
and  I  should  unirillingly  bo  the  person  who,  disregarding  the  sound  precedent  set 
by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should  fiimish  the  first  eiample  of  prolongatioo  be- 
yond the  second  term  of  office. 

**  Truth,  also,  requires  me  to  add,  that  I  am  sensible  of  that  decline  whldl 
advancing  years  bring  on;  and  feeling  thrir  physicsl,  I  ought  not  to  donbt  their 
mentsl  effect.  Uappy  if  I  am  tlie  first  to  percdve  and  to  obey  this  admonititn  of 
nature,  and  to  solicit  a  letieat  from  oarea  too  great  for  the  wearied  ftenlties  of 
age." 

ih»  ehaoM  la  flie  nature  of  the  penalty  mske  the  reeomnwndatton  the  lew  a  tam  of  ewh 

duct  for  those  to  whnra  it  is  directed  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  tho  interest  of  nMigion  to 
invito  the  civil  mnifistnite  to  dtrert  its  ex^rriKCB.  its  (li<<cipline,  or  it.n  tlortrine;* ;  nor  of 
the  rcltgions  socii-tii'^.  that  the  (icneral  Government  should  be  invested  with  the  power 
of  effbctin]^  any  uniformity  of  time  or  matter  among  them.  Fasting  and  prayer  are  reUg* 
Ions  exercises ;  the  enjoining  them  an  act  of  discipline.  Every  religious  society  hss  a 
right  to  determine  for  itself  the  times  for  these  exercises,  and  the  objorts  proper  for  th.  ra. 
according  to  their  own  parUcnUr  tenets ;  and  this  right  can  never  be  safer  than  lu  ihniz 
owahsads,  wheto  the  Constttnlion  hss  dcporited  it.** 
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On  the  IDth  of  January,  Senator  Bradley,  of  Vermont,  the 
chairman  of  the  last  rresidential  caucus,  iesiied  notices  call- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Kepublican  memben  of  Congress  in  the 
Senate  chamber  on  the  23(1,  for,  as  it  was  well  understood,  the 
nomination  of  a  President.  Eighty-nine  (thirty  or  forty  short 
of  the  full  number)  assembled,  including  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Kirkpatrick,  of  Kew  York,  elected  as  Federalists.  Of  the 
absentees,  some  were  ill,  some  out  of  the  city,  and  some  kept 
aloof,  because  they  supported  the  claims  of  Mr.  Monroe  or 
Vice  President  OUnton,  and  it  was  already  well  known  tliat 
Mr.  Madison  would  receive  a  large  majority  of  the  cancns  rote. 
Ko  member  attended  from  New  York  bnt  Eirkpatrick  bat  it 
would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  all  the  absences  were  occasioned 
by  the  last  named  cause.*  For  the  Presidential  nomination, 
Madison  received  eighty-three  votes^  Olinton  three,  and  Monroe 
three.  For  the  Yice-Presidential  nomination,  Clinton  received 
seventy-nine  votes,  John  Langdon  five,  General  Dearborn  three, 
and  J.  Q.  Adams  one. 

The  results  of  the  Presidential  nomination  were  embarrassing 
to  the  Administration.  The  defeated  candidates  and  their  friends 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  caucus,  and  a  protest 
appeared  not  long  after  (March  7th),  signed  by  seventeen 
Republican  members,  including  Quids. 

A  large  majority  of  tlie  friends  of  Clinton  and  Monroe  in 
Congress,  as  well  as  both  of  those  gentlemen,  >^elieved  that  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  with  perliaps  the  exoeption  of  Galla- 
tin,* had  exerted  their  ofHeial  and  personal  influence  in  favor  of 
Madison,  and  they  resented  it  accordingly  in  private,  though 
prudence,  if  no  otlier  consideration,  prevented  them  from  openly 
takin<;  an  issue  which  would  at  once  overwhelm  all  their  own 
hopes. 

Between  Mr.  Clinton  and  the  President,  no  explanation  ever 
took  place ;  though  we  may  presume  one  would  have  taken 
place  had  the  former  lived  to  settle  down  in  the  calm  of  retire- 
ment   Mr.  Clinton  died  in  April,  1812. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Colonel  Monroe  (February 

>  Bo  we  And  !t  stated  in  ft  nutnaseript  letter  of  George  Clinton  lying  before  as.  lad  is 
a  c  >pv  of  one  written  at  the  time  bv  D.  C.  Vcrplank^  one  of  the  New  xork  SMBlMni  tO 
Ueneral  Bailey,  of  New  York,  and  forwarded  by  hira  to  Mr.  Clinton. 

■  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  ftom  his  manuj^cript  letters  that  Mr.  Clinton  constdcnd 
•one  of  the  ftbeenteee  hie  opponeote— particaUrlj  the  leiiAton  Mitchell  md  bnith. 

*  Bee  Avmnnx,  No*  U. 
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ISth,  180S),  on  the  Bubject  of  the  nomioation,  is  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted : 

**  I  see  with  infinite  grief  a  contest  arising  between  joureelf  and  another,  who 
have  been  rerj  dear  to  mtk  other,  uad  eqwUlj  to  to  me.  I  eineerel j  pray  that 
theae  diipoflitioiie  may  not  be  affBOted  between  yon;  with  me  I  confidently  tnut 

they  will  not^  Tor  independently  of  the  dictates  of  pubHo  doty,  which  prescribee 
neutrality  to  me,  my  sincere  friomlship  for  you  both  will  ensnre  its  facred  ob««er- 
rance.  I  sufl'er  no  one  to  converse  with  nic  on  the  subjoct.  I  ulreudy  i>erceivo  my 
old  friend  Clinton,  estranging  himself  from  me.  No  doubt  lies  are  carried  to  him, 
as  they  will  be  to  the  other  two  candidatei^  under  fbnna  which,  however  fidee,  he 
eea  SMieely  qveelion.  Yet  I  haTe  been  equally  eareftd  as  to  him  also,  never  to  say 
a  word  on  the  subject  The  object  of  the  contest  is  a  fair  and  honorable  one, 
eqnally  open  to  you  all ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  personal  conduct  of  all  will  be  m> 
chaste,  as  to  offer  no  ground  of  di.'«»aiisfaction  with  each  other.  But  your  friends 
will  not  be  as  delicate.  I  Itnow  too  well  from  experience  the  progress  of  poUticat 
controversy,  and  the  exaeerbaUon  of  spirit  into  which  it  degraeratee,  not  to  foer 
for  the  contintiance  of  your  mutual  esteem.  One  piquing  thing  said  draws  on 
niiofhor,  tlmt  a  third,  and  always  with  iticre.isinf^  acrimony,  until  all  restraint  i^ 
tlirown  ofl",  and  it  bccomfs  diffioult  for  yourselves  to  keep  clear  of  the  toils  in  whioli 
your  Irteuda  will  endeavor  to  interlace  you,  and  to  avoid  the  participation  in  their 
passions  which  they  will  endeavor  to  produce.  A  candid  recollection  of  wliat  yea 
know  of  each  other  will  be  the  true  corrective.  HHth  respect  to  myself;  I  hope  tiiey 
will  Sparc  me.  My  longings  for  retirement  are  so  strong,  that  I  with  difficultr 
encounter  the  daily  drudgeries  of  my  duty.  Rut  my  wish  for  retirement  it-.-lf  ij  iiot 
stronger  than  that  of  carrying  into  it  the  affections  of  all  tny  tricnds.  I  have  ever 
viewed  Mr.  Madison  and  yourself  as  two  principal  pillars  of  uiy  happiness.  Were 
either  to  lie  withdrawn,  I  Aonld  consider  it  ss  among  the  greatest  edamities  wUeb 
could  assail  my  fhture  peace  of  mind.  I  have  great  confidence  that  the  candor  and 
high  understanding  of  both  will  guard  me  against  thi^  misfortune,  the  bare  {>o«si- 
bility  of  which  has  SO  fiuT  weighed  on  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  be  easy  without 
unburdening  iu" 

Tliis  (lid  not  appease  the  early  elei'e  and  always  dear  friend. 
Monroe  had  been  surrounded  by  some  hot-headed,  bitter-spirited 
advisei-8  and  probably  informers.  He  replied  to  JetTerson 
vvanidy,  complaining  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Knglisii 
mission  and  treaty.  The  latter  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but 
again  (March  10th),  wrote  a  long,  calm,  kind  letter  of  explana- 
tions. We  presume  this  healed  the  breach,  for  we  soon  find 
them  again  on  the  footing  of  their  ancient,  dose  and  confiding 
friendship. 

In  none  of  his  letters  to  Monroe,  while  disavowing  an  inter- 
ference between  him  and  Madison,  does  Jefferson  disavow  a 
personal  choice.  There  is  no  doubt  his  preference  was  then  for 
Madison.  If  the  hitter  was  not  the  better,  he  was  at  least  the 
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older  soldier.  With  ripe  experience,  and  at  the  very  zenitli  of 
his  splendid  intellect,  he  had  been  eight  years  at  the  President's 
side.  Ills  dispatches  and  other  official  papei*8  had  displayed  a 
profundity  of  understanding  and  knowledge  that  placed  him  in 
the  first  chiss  of  living  statesmen.* 

Ho  never  had  separated  from  the  President  in  action,  or  in  an 
important  opinitm — was  perfectly  versed  in  his  policy,  and  was 
sure  to  continue  it  intellifcentlv  and  faithfnllv  throusrh  another 
administration.  lie  was  a  great  constitutional  jurist,  and  there 
were  still  left  unsettled  executive  questioQS  which  Deeded  the 
decision  of  such  a  chief  magistrate. 

Few  pel-sons  ever  knew  Monroe  intimately,  who  did  not  love 
him.  There  was  a  downrightuess — a  manliness — a  crystal-like 
integrity  in  his  character,  which  constantly  grew  upon  associates. 
Jefierson^s  freqaent  remark  that  he  was  bo  perfectly  honest, 
tliat  ^Mf  his  soul  was  turned  inside  OQt,Bot  a  spot  would  be 
found  on  it,"  has  become  historic.  His  countrymen,  pro]*:t]>ly, 
have  not  generally — this  was  a  remark  of  Mr.  Madison's' — 
sufficiently  appreciated  his  solid  but  not  showy  understanding. 
Yet  if  either  he  or  Madison  was  to  be  elected  President  in  1808, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  seniority  in  years  and  deeds 
better  entitled  the  latter  to  the  preference.* 

The  President  had  been  empowered  to  partly  or  wholly 

>  For  a  specimen,  let  the  reader  penue  hie  ezaainatloii  of  the  BritUi  doctriuea  la 
regard  to  neutral  trade,  pablUhed  unoflloiaUy  in  MS. 

•  The  frrilowii^   f^m  Mr.  TiM'a  MemoraiHia : 

•  •••••• 

"  Mr.  Jfonroe :— hfii  tindenitandfn;?  very  mneli  tmdetraled— Us  Judgment  particniarly 
fi'iiu].  F(«w  m«Mi  have  over  ma>\c  moro  of  what  may  he  railed  nafryfieet  \n  Iho  service  of 
Uie  pnblic.  Wh«.-n  he  coriHidered  the  interest-*  or  the  di^rnity  of  the  conntry  involved,  his 
own  interwk  was  never  regarded.  Besides  thi-*  oause,  hi^  extreme  penerosity — not  only 
to  the  namerons  members  of  his  family  dependent  on  him— bat  to  friends  not  united  by 
blood,  ban  greatly  contrlbntod  to  Ms  fmpoTerishment  Perhaps  there  never  was  another 
ii^an.  f  of  two  men  hrotiffht  so  often,  and  todirteUaalpobd*,  who  retained  their  eordi- 
aiity  towanis  '  arh  ntli.  r  uiiirniiaired  through  the  wnole.  We  nsed  to  meet  in  days  of 
COnsideraKi''  tv  it.  rm  nt.  and  adilre-w  the  people  on  our  rf<ip«'ctive  sideji ;  but  there 
never  was  an  atom  qf  ill  wUi  between  us.  On  one  occasion  we  met  at  a  rhiireh  up  here 
(pointfmr  towards  the  northwest).  There  was  a  ne$t  qf  Dutchmen  in  that  quart*  r,  who 
tenonllj  went  together,  and  whose  vote  might  very  probably  torn  the  scale.  We  met 
Biere  at  a  chnreh.  Service  was  performed,  and  then  they  had  mnafo  wHh  two  Addles. 
They  are  r<  niarkablv  fond  of  rou«ic.  Whon  it  was  all  over,  we  adiJressed  these  people, 
and  kept  them  standing  iu  the  snow  listeninj;  to  the  (list  us^iuii  of  eonstitutiona!  .subjects. 
Tbeyatond  it  ont  very  patiently— «eemed  to  consider  it  a  sort  of  fight,  of  which  they 
wm  required  to  be  speetatora.  I  then  had  to  ride  in  the  night,  twelve  miles  to  qoarters ; 
and  frot  my  nose  f^oei>bltten,  of  which  I  bear  naric  now  (toneUng  the  end  of  hia 
nose  to  the  left  sjrle)." 

•  We  have  pe>'n  how  graeefuliy  .TefTerson  deferred  to  John  Adams  »  seniority.  John 
Adams  was  about  ceven  v<>ars  ami  a  half  oldrr  tliiui  .TeffiTson.  Jeffersnn  w;m  seven  yean 
alder  than  Madison.  Madison  was  nine  years  and  a  lialf  older  than  Monroe. 
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suspend  the  Embargo  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  shonUi  a 
withdniwjil  of  its  edicts  by  either  of  the  Europeiin  belligerents 
call,  in  his  judgment,  for  that  meiisure.  Instructions  were 
immediately  addressed  bv  him  to  the  American  ministers  in 
France  and  England,  to  offer  to  suspend  it,  on  such  conditions, 
and  to  hold  out  the  idea  to  each  of  those  powers  that  a  separate 
persistence  in  its  edicts  by  the  other  would  be  met  bj  hostilities 
from  the  United  States.* 

France  returned  no  definite  answer  to  the  proposal.  Eng- 
land, flushed  by  the  reverses  of  her  great  enemy  in  the  Penin- 
sula, in  the  sammer  of  1808,  and  somewhat  relieved  by  the  new 
theatre  thus  opened  to  her  commerce,  assumed  a  still  more 
unyielding  attitude  towards  the  United  States. 

Under  color  of  ezhibiling  syTni^athy  for  the  patriots  of 
Spain,  a  strong  effort  was  made,  during  the  summer,  to  induce 
the  President  to  suspend  the  Embargo  in  relation  to  that  conn* 
try.  He  declined,  on  the  grounds  that  the  information  in  pos- 
session of  Ooyemment  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Spain  was  yet  indefinite,  and  that  Congress  was  soon  to  assem- 
ble. 

The  yiews  of  our  Minister  in  England  on  the  preceding 
proposition,  and  his  general  yiews  in  regard  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Embargo,  were  expressed  with  great  decision  to  our  Gk)vem- 
ment  He  characterized  the  trade  which  it  was  proposed  to 
reopen  in  the  Peninsula  as  a  sordid  traffic"  with  England 
through  an  indirect  channel,  "  at  a  time  when  it  might  be  said 
tliat  we  were  emboldened  by  French  reyerses  to  do  what  before 

'  The  opposition  Bubseqaently  claimed  that  ptrtlaUtj  had  been  shown  to  France. 
On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Macon — without  having  seen  the  instrurtionB,  it  is  presuuied— 
f-xjirt  ssed  the  Diiinioii  in  the  Honse  of  Ropr»'s»'ntative<<  that  partiality  had  been  tshown  to 
Eugland.  The  t<>ili>win^  ticntences  from  the  instructiona  apeak  for  themselves.  Xbe 
Secretary  of  State  wrote  Mr.  Pinkney,  April  30th,  1808: 

Should  the  French  OoT«nunent  revoke  bo  muchof  ita  decrees  as  violate  onr  neutral 
lights,  or  give  cxnhinatiom  and  uanraneea  having  fbe  like  effect,  and  entitlini;  it.  there- 
forOi  to  a  removal  of  the  Embargo  aa  it  applies  to  France,  it  will  be  impoxiijblo  to  view  a 
perBeverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her  retalialinp  orders,  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 

war.  without  even  the  pretext  now  aHauraed  by  her  Should 

the  Britiah  Government  take  this  coarse,  ybo  may  anthoiiae  aa  expectation  that 
the  Prealdent  iHII,  within  a  reaaonabie  time,  give  elreek  to  the  —llimtty  Tcaled  In  Un 
on  the  subject  of  the  embargo  laws." 

The  same  officer  wrote  General  Armstrong.  May  2d,  1808 : 
S^hoiild  winor  counciU  or  iucrea>inn  distn'sgea  induce  Great  Britain  to  revoke  her 
impolitic  orders  against  neutral  commerce,  and  therebv  prepare  the  way  for  the  removal 
of  the  Embargo,  as  it  applies  to  her,  Fnaoe  could  not  nerHlKt  in  the  illegal  part  of  her 
decrees,  if  she  doeo  not  mean  to  foreo  a  oooteat  with  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  die  net  the  example  of  revocation,  Great  Britain  would  be  obliged,  either 
by  following  it  to  restore  to  France  the  full  benefit  of  neutral  trade,  whii  h  she  nfi  .U.  or. 
by  persevering  tu  her  obnoxious  orders  after  the  pretext  for  them  had  ceased,  to  reader 
cmualoia  with  the  United  Stotct  inovitable." 
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we  could  not  reeolve  upon,  or  were  tempted  by  the  prospect  of 
a  scanty  profit,  exag<^erated  by  onr  cnpidity  and  impatience,  to 
forget  what  was  due  to  consistency,  to  character,  to  permanent 
prosperity."  Mr.  Pinkney  continued : 

"  We  sanction,  too,  the  maritime  pretensions  which  insult  and  injutv  u^.  We 
throw  oureelvt'8,  bound  hand  and  foot,  apon  the  generosity  of  ii  Hnv.  rrmicnt  that 
bu  hitherto  reftued  m  justice,  and  all  this  when  the  affair  of  the  Clicsapeake,  and  a 
host  of  other  wrongs,  are  nnredreised,  and  when  Great  Britain  has  Juat  rejected  an 
overtTire  which  she  must  have  accepted  with  eagemeea  if  her  views  were  not  such  as 
it  became  us  to  suspect  and  guard  against 

••To  repeal  tiie  Eiiihatgo  altogether  would  be  preferable  to  either  of  the  other 
coursed,  but  would,  notwithstanding,  be  «o  fatal  to  us,  in  all  respects,  that  we  should 
long  feel  the  wound  it  would  inflict,  nnkas,  indeed,  some  other  expedient  as  strong 
at  least,  and  m  eScadons  in  all  iu  bearings,  can  (as  I  fear  it  cannot),  be  substitated 
In  it3  place. 

•'  War  would  seem  to  be  the  unavoidable  result  of  such  a  step.  If  our  commerce 
should  not  tlouriiih  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  nothing  would  ho  guim  il  by  it 
but  dishonor ;  and  how  it  could  be  carried  on  to  any  valuable  purpose  it  would  bu 
dilBcnlt  to  show.  If  onr  commeree  shonld  floarish  in  spite  of  French  and  British 
edfeis,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  worid,  in  spite  of  war  with  France,  if  that 
tboald  happen,  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  assailed  in  some  other  form.  The  i^pirit  of 
monopoly  has  seized  the  people  and  Government  of  this  country.  We  .-hull  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  bo  tolerated  as  rivals  in  navigation  and  trade.  It  is  in 
Tain  to  hope  that  Great  Britain  will  voluntarily  foster  the  naval  means  of  the  United 
Slates.  Sren  as  allies  we  should  bo  sntjects  of  Jealonsj.  It  would  bo  endless  to 
snumerato  in  detail  the  ctUs  wlUch  would  ding  to  us  in  this  new  career  of  vassalage 
and  mcannes-s,  and  tedious  to  pursue  oar  backward  coarM  to  the  extinction  of  that 
▼erjr  trade  to  which  we  had  sacrificed  cvorytlnng  else. 

•*  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  persevere,  wo  must  gain  out  purpose  at  la«t.  By 
oomptying  with  the  ttttle  policy  of  the  moment,  we  shall  be  lost  By  a  great  and 
iistenatfe  adherence  to  prindple,  we  shall  find  ilie  end  of  our  dilllcnities. 

**The  Bmbazgo,  and  the  loss  of  our  trade,  arc  deeply  felt  here,  and  will  be  felt 
with  more  severity  every  day.  The  wheat  harvest  is  likely  to  be  alarmingly  fdiort,  and 
the  Ptute  of  the  Coiitiiiont  will  augment  the  evil.  The  discontents  among  their 
manufacturers  arc  only  quieted  for  the  moment  by  temporary  causes.  Cotton  iti 
rinng,  and  will  soon  bo  scaroe.  UnfaTorable  events  on  the  Continent  will  subdue 
the  temper,  nnfriendij  to  wisdom  and  justice,  which  now  prcTaOs  here.  But,  above 
all,  tiie  worid  will,  I  trust,  be  convinced  that  our  firmness  is  not  to  be  shaken.  Our 
niea5ure<«  have  not  been  without  effect.  They  have  not  been  decisive,  becanije  we 
have  not  been  thoufrht  capable  of  persevering  in  .self-denial,  if  that  can  be  called 
uif-iLnial  which  iii  uo  more  than  prudent  abstinence  from  destruction  and  dis- 
hcnor.** 

England  had  derived  enconragement  to  persist  in  her  mari- 
time regulations  from  other  and  stronger  caoses  than  any  yet 
named.  These  were  the  refractory  langnage  and  conduct  of  a 
portion  of  the  American  press  and  people  in  regard  to  the  Em* 
Tou  m. — 17 
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bar^'o.  That  measare  un(|ueatioi)ably  bore  with  severity  on  the 
iuiercbts  of  every  groat  class.  The  farmer  lost  his  markets,  and 
had  to  pay  enormously  increased  prices  for  such  imported 
articles  as  he  used.  The  merchant  lost  his  trade,  and  the 
mariner  his  occupation.  Though  the  outcry  came  principally 
from  the  two  last  classes,  all  suffered  about  equally  in  propor- 
tion to  their  capital.  The  farmer  had  the  advantage  that  he 
could  procure  his  mere  food  as  easily  as  before.  But  its  extreme 
cheapness  rendered  this  an  item  of  little  importance  to  the  mer- 
chant; and  the  mariner,  if  need  be,  could  readily  exchange  his 
labor  for  it.  No  class  lacked  for  abundant  snl)3lstence — but  the 
increase  or  profits  of  all  were  entirely  cut  off.  It  was  difficult 
to  pay  debts  contracted  when  money  flowed  in  its  usual  chan- 
nels. It  was  a  period  of  financial  embarrassments — a  time  for 
economies — an  occasion  for  those  commercial  stop-laws  which 
constitutions  do  not  permit,  bat  which  the  heart  of  a  natiim 
enforces  under  the  penalty  of  common  scorn. 

Far  different  were  beginning  to  be  the  effects  of  the  Embargo 
in  England.  Her  annual  exports  to  the  United  States  had 
already  reached  abont  fifty  nulUons  of  dollars.  This  money  paid 
for  the  labor  of  innnmerable  artisans,  and  it  kept  a  ronltitodo 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  operation.  Her  exports  and 
the  imports  receiTed  in  return,  gave  employment  to  an  import- 
ant branch  of  England's  merchant  marine.  These  several  inter- 
ests did  not  merely  depend  npon  the  occupation  thns  given,  fur 
profits  or  for  surplus  earnings,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for 
the  actual  materials  of  subsistence.  Jf  the  artisans  of  England 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  they  did  not  disappear  like  a 
speck  among  a  population  overstocked  with  an  unsalable  sur- 
plus of  food.  In  thirty-six  hours  after  tlie  manufacturing  estab* 
lishment  stopped,  one  half  of  its  hands  began  to  feel  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  A  week  or  a  fortnight  brought  the  most  provident  of 
them  to  the  same  pass.  The  English  operative,  bred  all  liis  life 
exclusively  to  one  kind  ot"  labor,  could  not,  like  an  American, 
turn  his  hand  readily  to  anotlier.  If  he  could,  there  was  no  un- 
filled place  where  he  might  step  in,  as  in  America,  and  acquire 
a  ready  subsistence  for  his  family.  From  the  United  States  the 
cessation  of  commerce  called  forth  grumblings  on  full  stomachs — 
from  England,  it  would  soon  draw  out  the  shriek  of  starvation 
from  a  class ;  and  the  destruction  of  that  class,  and  of  the  intei 
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cst6  dependent  apoa  its  labor,  when  the  nation  was  already 
Bufferiug  under  bo  many  commercial  and  financial  disadvantagee, 
wonld  lead  to  conseqnences  which  no  sane  Government  wonld 
willingly  provoke.  It  needed  but  a  display  of  the  Bevolationary 
nerve,  at  this  crisis,  for  tlie  United  States  to  eflectnally  vindi- 
cate their  neutral  rights  without  a  war— bat  the  nerve  was 
wanting)  and  the  war  became  necessary. 

The  expectation,  which  Mr.  Finkney  says  existed  in  England, 
that  we  were  *^  not  capable  of  persevering  in  self-denial,"  proved 
painfully  tme.  A  large  majority  of  the  nation  were  willing  to 
endnre  their  share  of  the  privation.  But  sectional  and  class  feel- 
ings were  only  too  snccessfidly  appealed  to  among  the  minority, 
and  they  were  inflamed  to  a  pitch  which  was  thought  to  render 
disunion  or  civil  war  the  alternative  of  persistence  in  the  mea- 
snres  of  the  Government 

This  stato  of  things  was  mainly  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the 
ultrsrFederal  leaders  in  the  eastern  States — ^and  particularly  by 
those  individuals  who  had  desired  a  ^ssolntion  of  the  Union  on 
the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  Louisiana.  They  first  deluded 
and  then  inflamed  the  public  mind  in  those  States,  by  ]iersuad- 
ing  the  inhabitants  that  they  were  the  victims  of  partial,  and, 
therefore,  tyrannical  Icgishition.  Tliey  represented  the  Embargo 
as  a  blow  aiim  d  intentionally  at  the  j>rosperity  of  New  England, 
or  at  least  as  a  mode  of  obtaining  redress  which  was  more  inju- 
rious to  tlie  United  States  than  to  their  enemy,  and  which  was 
chosen  by  the  dominant  "  Virginia  pai'ty,"  because  most  of  the 
injury  would  fall  on  New  England. 

The  disingenuousness  of  these  pretences  is  made  apparent  by 
the  most  BUperficial  view  of  the  facts.  The  farmer  of  the  South 
suffered  far  more  tlian  the  farmer  of  the  North.  The  former 
was  usually  much  the  largest  landholder,  and  his  labor  was  per- 
formed by  those  whom  he  was  required  to  clothe  as  well  as  to 
feed.  He  manufactured  nothing.  His  general  habits  of  living 
were  comparatively  expensive.  He  was  a  consumer  of  many 
imported  articles.  He  had  been  required  in  ordinary  times  to 
annually  market  a  large  surplus  of  products  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  his  establishment.  He  had  been  deriving 
but  very  moderate  agricultural  profits  before  any  commercial 
restrictions  were  imposed.  Under  the  Embargo,  his  markets 
were  destroyed,  while  his  disbursements  remained  nearly  equal 
—for  all  the  saving  he  conid  make  hf  retrenching  luxuries  wa« 
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counterbalanced  by  the  increased  cost  of  his  imported  necessa- 
ries. It  is  notorious  tliat  these  causes  led  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
inany,  and  the  serious  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  multitudes  of 
previously  opulent  Southern  planters.  Not  even  the  commercial 
class  in  New  England  probably  suifered  more  in  proportion  to 
their  capital. 

The  New  England  agriculturist,  on  his  small  farm,  hiring 
little,  purchasing  little,  used  to  rigid  economies,  frequently 
manufacturiog  his  homespuns  and  some  other  necessaries,  near 
the  best  markets  which  remained,  and  favored  indirectly  by  a 
smuggling  trade  of  considerable  extent,^  suffered  much  leas.  In 
the  aggregate,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  landholden 
of  Yiiginia  loet  twice  as  mudi  from  the  effects  of  the  Embargo 
as  the  landholders  of  Massachusetts. 

The  right  by  which  the  Federal  leaders  claimed  that  New 
«£n^and  enjoyed  such  a  preponderance  in  commercial  and  navi- 
gation interests  that  an  injury  to  those  interests  constituted  a 
special  and  '^sectional"  attack  on  her,  is  exemplified  by  the 
etatistics  contained  in  the  following  table  of  exports : 


Fordgn  and 

domestio  pro- 
daetlom  and 
manofactores 
•xportad  fh>m 

im  toiaoa 


New  Hampshire,   $3,829,000 

HaaaaelniMtta,   98,770,000 

Rhode  Island,..   M.un.ooo 

Connecticut,   l2,8-28.(  u  mi 

Yermont,   165, (m)0 

New  York,   129,941,000 

New  Jcrfsey   491,<H)0 

PenuBvlvania,   124,744,000 

Ddaware,   3,ooy,ooo 

Maryland,   101,026,000 

Virginia,   68,126,000 

North  Carolina   0,7 64,000 

South  Carolina,   83,631,000 

Georgia,   12,162,000 

Orleans  Territory,, , , , 
of  Columbia, .... 

Total  of  five  Eautcrn  States, 
Total  of  four  Middle  States,. 

Total  of  six  Southcrii  ^^t;m\-i  and  iJist.  of  Columbia,.. 


Foreign  pro- 

Domestic  pro- 

ductioii<<  nnii 

Huctloni  mill 

in*nufa<  turt-^ 

iiiariufiictiirfS 

Torak 

exporteii  from 

exported  from 

IsyH  to  1818 

l!X03  to  im 

indiuire. 

induaive. 

$1,386,000 

$3,147,000 

$8,362,r>00 

81,324,000 

64,985,(X)0 

235,079,000 

6,95:J.<M  )u 

7,7s".»,«KM) 

2S, !>.'>.'),<  H  K) 

601,000 

11,614,000 
1,217,000 

24,443,000 

1,076,000 

2,457,000 

78,052,(X>0 

85,283,000 

293,276,1)00 

107,fK)0 

815,<X)0 

l,318,tXK) 

65,118,000 

44,7y6,<XK) 

2S4,668,<X)0 

1,718,0(X) 

l,n<»T,(xX) 

5,819,lKK) 

50,214,000 

36,63o,<m:)0 

187,870,000 

2,856.000 

42,888,000 

98,313,000 

61,000 

7. 065,  (XX) 

13,S8'»,«X)0 

14,420,000 
190,000 

60,523,000 

148,.'i74,(>00 

18,684,0(X) 

8O,<.»t>»),«H)0 

16,408,000 

16,408,000 

1S,144,000 

IS,144,000 

766,000 

609,089,000 
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The  following  ezhibitB  the  tonnage  of  some  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  Union  during  tlic  year  in  which  the  £mb<^go  was 
repealed}  and  the  succeeding  one 

1«nafa«(  I0I8OO.  taWn. 

Boston,  1»3,'257  149,121 

Newburyport,   86,574   89,100 

Portland,   83,007  «^6U9 

Salem,  4S,6]t7  41,4«S 

Bath  S8,0SS  20,M4 

New  York,  243,533  268,548 

Philadelphia,  12 1 ,44:1  1 2.>,258 

Baltimore,  102,434   103,444 

Morfblk,  40,940   47,643 

ChailestOD,  40,810  52,888 

PorUmoQtb,  S7,719   28,820 

Tlie  President  thus  alhided  to  the  conduct  of  the  Federalists 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leib,  June  23d,  1808 : 

"Thpy  are  now  plnyinp  a  game  of  the  most  misctilovous  tondonov,  witliout  per- 
haps being  themsclvea  aware  of  it.    Tliey  are  endeavoring  to  convince  England  that 
we  suflfer  more  bj  the  Bmbargo  than  they  do,  and  if  they  will  but  hold  out  awbOe, 
we  rnoii  ebandmi  it.  It  ie  true,  the  time  will  oome  when  we  miut  ebaiidoii  it.  Bat 
if  this  Is  before  the  repeal  of  the  orders  of  council,  we  most  abandon  it  only  for  a 
Ftate  of  war.    T)ie  day  is  not  di.vtant,  when  tliat  will  be  preferable  to  a  lonjior  con- 
tinuance of  the  Embargo.   But  we  can  never  remove  that,  and  let  our  vessels  go  out 
and  be  taken  under  these  orders,  without  making  reprisal.    Yet  this  is  the  very 
itate  of  things  which  theee  Federal  monarchists  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about ;  and 
b  this  it  is  but  too  poarible  they  may  succeed.   But  the  Ihet  is,  tliat  If  we  have  war 
with  England,  it  will  be  solely  produced  by  their  roanceavres.   I  think  that  in  two 
or  three  montlia  we  shall  know  what  will  be  the  issue." 

In  August  lie  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War  tluit  '*  the  infrac- 
tions in  the  Embargo  in  Maine  and  Miussaehusetts  were  open." 
Snuifrgling  into  and  from  Canada,  especially  thrun<^li  Lake 
Chaiiiplain,  was  conunon,  and  was  so  o{)enly  carried  on  that 
parties  went  armed  to  resist  the  g<»vurnnient  officers.  The 
President  wrote  Dearborn,  August  *Jth,  that  insurrection  was 
threatened  in  Boston  if  the  importation  of  flour  was  stopped, 
and  tliat  the  "next  post  would  stop  it" — that  he  feared  the 
governor    was  not  up  to  the  tone  of  the  parricides  " — ^aud  he 

'  The  table  of  exports  is  arrnnpcdfrom  Minis  and  ntatements  pnrportfnfir  to  be  derived 
ft'om  official  pourccs,  which  we  lim!  ii!r<*ii<ly  collccte.l  in  Matthew  Carey'x  Olive  Uranch, 
and  the  general  accorncv  of  that  Htatistician  in  presumed  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of 
their  eoneotness.  Simis  of  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  It  wHI  be  observed,  are  not 
tsken  Into  aeconnt.  The  toonsge  statistics  are  from  the  leme  sonree. 
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desired  his  correspondent,  on  the  first  symptom  of  a  foreible 
opposition  to  the  law,  to  "fly  to  the  scene  and  aid  in  sappreas- 
ing  any  commotion."  He  advised  Goyemor  Tompkins,  of  Kew 
York,  Angnst  15th,  to  call  ont  a  body  of  militia  to  pnt  down 
combinations  of  armed  men  who  had  resisted  the  ezecntion  of 
the  embaigo  laws  on  the  Canada  frontier,  fired  upon  the  public 
guards,  and  wounded  at  least  one  of  them  dangerously.  He 
ordered  General  Wilkinson,  August  80th,  to  send  all  the  recruits 
for  the  army  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 
Oswegatcbie,  and  Plattsburgh.  Military  force  became  neces- 
sary to  support  the  authority  of  the  rsTenue  officers  in  several 
of  the  Eastern  ports,  and  gunboats  were  sent  into  those  ports  for 
that  purpose. 

West  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  the  refractory  manifestations  were 
prevented  from  spreading,  and  they  were  ultimately  quelled  by 
the  energy  of  the  Executive  of  New  York — the  ]>atriotic  and 
gallant  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Most  of  the  New  Eni^land  Execu- 
tives, on  the  other  hand,  entered  reluctantlv  and  tardilv  on 
measures  of  Bup}»r»  -?;ion,  and  some  of  them  fostered  the  popular 
discontents,  hy  personally  acting  with,  and  even  taking  the  lead 
of  the  most  violent  denouncers  of  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  collectors,  in  various  instances,  evinced  worse 
than  negligence  "  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  President  to  remove  them.* 

The  Cabinet  passed  the  summer  amidst  constant  harass- 
ments — and  much  of  the  President's  time  was  taken  up  in 
deciding  on  individual  applications  for  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Embargo.  Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  glance 
into  bis  decisions  on  these,  will  be  astonished  at  the  extent 
of  investigation  they  display,  if  not  at  the  rigorous  impartiality 
they  manifest* 

*  See  President  to  Spcrcfnry  of  War.  Aagast  9th. 

'  For  •ZMBplc.  William  (iray,  of  SMein,  the  flnrt  Bbip- owner  of  the  Unit€<l  States— 
who  had  come  out  almost  alone  from  ftmong  the  great  Federal  merchants  of  New  Eof^ 
land,  to  lopport  the  Bmbarf^o— who  had  recently  eaeceeded  In  defeattog  the  Salem  reio* 

lotions  againiit  that  measiirp — wa<»  refused  the  privtlopp  of  sending  a  vrs<«>I  to  rarry 
some  important  teatimouy  to  a  distant  country.  Here  is  the  clear,  brief  and  decisive 
reapoBM! 

Mr.  (h'ax/'t  canf. 

"  His  late  rational  and  patriotic  conduct  would  merit  anv  indulgence  consistent  with 
oor  doty;  bat  the  reason  aD<i  the  rale  against  permitting  long  Toyages  at  present,  are 
Insorraoan table  obstacles.  It  is  to  b«  hoped  some  clrcoitooa  meaoa  of  MMidiqg  his  prooCi 
caabftftMmd.  A  vmmI  may  go  froa Eii|^aiid m  w«ll m ftrom here." 

BbI  aft  ahoot  fb«  nnra  tfaM.  a  C%tMN  IliBdtrta,  i^obad  be«  ilt^^ 
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General  Annstrong  wrote  home  from  France,  advising  an 
immediate  occupation  of  the  Floridas.  The  President  thus  cum- 
inented  on  the  recommendation  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  of  September  13di  (1808): 

**Tbii  ktter  of  Jvm  16fh,  fa  wrttten  after  the  ccvfon  bj  OiriM  to  Bonaputo  of 
an  Us  doniDioDi,  when  he  eoppoeed  Bogfand  would  at  onoe  pounce  on  the  Floridas 

as  a  prey,  or  Bonaparte  occupy  it  aa  a  neighbor.    His  next  will  be  written  after  the 
people  of  Spain  will  have  atuiihilated  the  cession,  England  become  the  protrctor  of 
Florida,  and  Bouaparte  without  title  or  meana  to  plant  bimaelf  there  aa  our 
neighbor.** 

He  wrote  the  Gbyemor  of  Looisiana,  October  29th : 

"The  patriots  of  Spain  have  no  warmor  friends  than  the  Adniini.slralion  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  ia  our  duty  to  saj  nothing  and  to  do  nothing  for  or  against 
either.  If  they  aneeeed,  we  ehaUbe  woUaatfalled  toaeeOobaand  Hezioo  remain  in 
tlMir  preeent  dependenee;  bak  very  nnwilling  to  aee  them  in  that  of  either  IVanoe 
OrXn^and,  politically  or  commercially.  We  condder  their  iiit(>restl  and  ours  aa 
tlM  aame,  and  that  the  object  of  botli  mint  be  to  excUul'^  all  Europ«'an  influence 
from  this  hemisphere.  We  wit»h  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  war,  till  our 
revenue  shall  be  entirely  liberated  from  debt.  Then  it  will  suffice  for  war,  without 
creating  new  debt  or  tasea.** 

Here  is  the  germ  of  what  has  been  termed  the  Monroe 
doctrine."  We  ahall  find  it  taking  its  definite  and  nltimate  form 
among  the  political  maxims  of  Mr.  Jefferson — and  that  it  was 
proposed  bj  him  to  Monroe  before  the  latter  (some  years  from 
the  date  of  which  we  write)  officially  proclaimed  it  a  policy  of 
his  administration. 

Tlie  whole  tenor  of  the  P^sident's  correspondence,  dui  hig 
the  summer,  shows  tliat  he  was  sincerely  anzions  for  a  friendly 
adjustment  with  Enghind — that  "  to  nobody  would  a  repeal "  of 
the  ordere  in  council  "he  bo  welcome  as  to  himself."*  Mr. 
Pinkney  wrote  from  London,  June  5th,  that  he  was  to  have  a 
free  conterencc  with  Mr.  Canning  in  a  few  days.  On  the  29t]i 
of  June,  he  infonm'd  the  Government  that  he  liad  had  a  long 
interview  with  Mr.  Canning  that  day,  which  had  given  him 
hopes  of  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  if  he  would  authorize 
an  expectation  of  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo;  aod  he  also 

WW  permitted  to  hire  a  Taaael  to  take  him  and  hia  property  home,  the  Preaident  baaing 
hli  permiMion  on  the  groond  of  natfiMnl  oomity,  ana  ttwt  tlie  eaae  c«ae  fUri/  within 
tlie  riew  of  the  first  section  ofthe  emlMlgO  lawl 
*  Letter  to  Lieper,  May  25th. 
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thought  satiBfaotion  i;rould  be  made  for  the  attack  on  tlie 
Chesapeake.  The  resalts  of  these  expected  negotiatione  will  be 
hereafter  given. 

Od  receiving  this  intelligenoei  the  President  directed  a  sna- 
pension  of  orders  which  he  had  anthorized  for  calling  out  a  hnn- 
dred  thousand  militia,  and  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State,  'Mf 
they  repeal  their  orders,  we  mnst  repeal  onr  Embargo.  If  they 
make  satisfaction  for  the  Chesapeake,  we  mnst  revoke  our  procla- 
mation, and  generalize  its  operation  by  a  law.  If  they  keep  up 
impressments,  we  mnst  adhere  to  noninterconrBe,  manafactnrers* 
and  a  navigation  act" 

Bnt  the  President's  anticipations  of  a  speedy  adjustment,  if 
he  entertained  any,  were  very  transient.  It  is  not,  indeed,  pro- 
bable that  be  expected  anything  more  favorable  than  another 
period  of  temporizing.  His  views  of  the  real  nature  of  our  rela- 
tions with  both  England  and  France,  are  disclosed  in  the  follow- 
ing hitherto  unpublished  letter: 

To  John  W.  Eppbsl 

DtAfL  Sib: 

Your  letter  of  the  6th,  nit  ntioning  that  you  shouUl  he  at  F-ppiiifrton  till  the 
14th  and  then  proceed  to  Cumberland,  did  not  get  here  till  the  l-'ith ;  it  had  cither 
been  put  iuto  the  post-offico  at  Richmond  after  the  mail  hour,  or  loitered  there  a 
week.  I  thaiik  yon  for  your  attentira  to  the  porchaee  of  »  hone.  I  now  send  for 
him,  and  the  bearer  goee  flnt  to  Cumberland,  and  if  yourself  or  the  horse  ahooUl 
not  be  th'Tc,  lu'  will  go  on  as  shall  be  necessary.  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me  by 
him  of  what  blood  he  is  by  the  dam,  if  you  know  it.  I  shall  leave  this  for  Wash-  - 
ington  on  the  28tb.  We  bad  a  marriage  in  our  family  on  the  17  tb,  between  Aon( 
and  Kr.  Beafchead.  All  are  well  here. 

▲  letter  from  Mr.  Finkney  ezpreeeee  a  hope  that  the  British  GoTemment  wfll 
repeal  tbdr  orders  on  his  engagement  that  we  will  repeal  our  embargo.  He  infers 
tin*  from  a  converpation  with  Canning ;  but  I  have  little  faith  in  diplomatic  infer- 
ences, and  less  in  Canning's  good  faith.  Bonaparte  beine  absent  from  Pari<.  w.-  c.m 
,  get  nothing  imnortant  from  thence.  His  beginning  now  for  the  tirst  time  to  cou- 
demn  onr  vessels  aogun  nothing  fnendly.  I  hope  Spain  will  give  him  seriooi 
employment}  for  althoof^  aolhing  in  the  uewipaperii  except  the  public  dooomeati^ 
is  at  all  to  be  believed  as  to  details,  yet  the  information  from  bur  consuls  showy  a 
determined  resi.^tance.  I  am  happy  to  hear  of  your  own  oonfinned  bealtli  a«  well 
as  Francis's,  und  shall  hope  to  see  you  both  at  Washington  aa  wraaL  I  salute  jrou 
with  affection  and  respect. 

Tr.  Jsmaaoii. 

The  following  letters  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs  explain 
themselves  and  the  occasions  nnder  which  they  were  written ; 
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and  they  are  worthy  of  the  notice  of  all  just  and  hnmane-per- 
•008.  The  President  wrote  to  Merriwether  Lewis,  Governor  of 
Lonisiana  Territory/  Angost  Slst  (1808) : 

"T  rrgrpt  that  it  Ims  been  found  npccfsnrT  to  come  to  open  nipturo  with  the 
Osages,  but,  bein?  «o,  1  approvp  of  the  course  you  have  purfluod — th;»t  of  rir:i\vinj; 
off  the  friendly  purt  of  the  nation — withdrawing  from  the  rest  the  protection  of  tho 
United  States,  and  permitting  the  Other  netfons  to  take  thdr  owneatiefitetionfor  the 
wrongs  thej  complain  of.  I  hare  ttated  to  General  Dearborn  that  I  thinlc  we  nay 
go  farther,  and  as  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  Indians  acting  in  Iar<;e  bodies  la  the 
want  of  provision*',  we  iniirht  supply  that  want,  nn'l  nrnmnnition  al«o,  if  they  neoil 
it.  With  the  Sues  and  Foxes  I  liope  you  will  be  able  to  settle  ainieubly,  af  nothiii-^ 
ought  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  embarliing  ourselves  in  a  synteiu  of  military 
coercion  on  the  Indians.  If  we  do  this,  we  ihaU  have  general  and  perpetoal  war. 
When  a  murder  has  been  committed  on  one  of  onr  stragglers,  the  nurderer  shonld 
be  demanded.  If  not  delivered,  give  time,  and  still  press  the  demand.  We  And  it 
difficult,  with  our  regular  government,  to  take  and  punish  a  murderer  of  an  Indian. 
Indeed,  I  believe  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  it  in  a  single  ia»tunce.  They  have 
their  difficulties  also,  and  require  time.  In  fact,  it  is  a  case  where  indulgence  uu 
both  sides  is  Just  and  necessary,  to  prevent  the  two  nations  from  befaig  perpetnally 
CODOdtted  in  war,  by  the  acts  of  the  roost  vagabond  and  nngovemable  of  their 
members.  When  the  refusal  to  deliver  the  m\irilerer  is  permanent,  and  j>rocoed8 
from  the  want  of  will,  and  not  of  ability,  we  should  then  interdict  all  tiatleaiid  iiiter- 
cour^  with  them  till  they  give  us  complete  satisfaction.  Commerce  id  the  great 
engine  by  which  we  are  to  coerce  tlieai,  and  not  war.  I  know  this  win  l>e  Mm 
dibctnal  on  this  side  the  UlssiSBippi,  wImto  tbej  can  have  recourse  to  the  British ; 
but  this  will  not  be  a  loog-ttTed  criL  By  lUs  forbearing  conduct  towards  the 
Mi.*?l-<ippian  Indians  for  seven  years  past,  they  are  become  satisfied  of  our  jn-itice 
and  mod-  ration  toward^  them,  that  wn  have  no  desire  of  injuring  them,  but,  on  tho 
contrary,  of  domg  them  all  the  good  offices  we  can,  and  they  are  become  sincerely 
attached  to  ns;  and  this  tfspoiition,  beginning  with  the  nearest,  has  ^read  and  is 
spieading  itself  to  the  aoco  remote,  as  fast  as  they  have  opportunities  of  under- 
standing our  conduct.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  being  distant,  have  not  yet  come  over 
to  us.  But  they  are  on  the  balance.  Those  on  this  siile  the  Mississippi,  will  soon 
be  entirely  with  us,  if  we  pursue  our  course  steadily.  Tho  Usages,  Kaijzas,  the 
Republican,  Great  and  Wolf  Panifl,  Matas,  PoDcanus,  etc-,  who  are  inclined  to  the 
Spaniards,  liave  not  yet  had  tine  to  know  oar  dispositions.  But  if  we  use  forbear 
ance,  and  open  commeroe  with  them,  they  will  come  to,  and  glTO  as  time  to  attach 
them  to  OS.** 

And  be  again  wrote  to  Governor  Lewis,  three  days  later : 

Isham  Lewis  arrived  here  last  night  and  tells  me  he  was  with  you  at  St.  Louis 
about  the  second  week  in  July,  and  consequently,  after  your  letter  of  the  1st  of 
that  month,  that  foor  lowas  had  been  delirered  up  to  you  as  guilty  of  the  murder 
whidi  had  been  charged  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  that  you  supposed  three  of  them 
wonld  be  bung.  It  is  this  ktter  matter  which  induces  me  to  write  again. 

*  Appointed  Qovemor  by  Iks  PrssUeol  in  1807.  * 
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**  As  tbera  wm  but  one  wblte  mitrdend  by  them,  I  dHMid  be  atene  to  the  eM> 

cution  of  morti  than  one  of  them,  9c1octing  the  most  guilty  eod  worst  character. 
Nothing  but  extreme  criminality  should  induce  the  execution  of  a  second,  and 
nothing  beyond  that.  Besidea  their  idea  that  justice  allows  only  man  for  man,  that 
all  beyond  that  is  new  aggression,  which  mual  be  expiated  by  a  new  sacrifice  of  tn 
eqnivftleiit  number  of  our  people,  it  Is  our  great  ot{|eGt  to  impress  them  with  s  firm 
persuasion  that  all  our  dispositions  towards  them  are  fktherlj;  that  if  we  take  man 
for  man,  it  is  not  from  a  thirst  for  blood  or  rerenge,  but  as  the  smallest  measure 
necessary  to  correct  the  evil,  and  that  though  all  concerned  are  guilty,  ixnd  liave 
forfeited  their  lives  by  our  tisages,  we  do  not  wish  to  spill  their  blood  as  long  as 
there  can  be  a  hope  of  their  fUture  good  omideet  We  maj  malte  a  merit  of  re9to^ 
log  the  others  to  thdr  friends  and  th^  nation,  and  flimish  a  motive  for  obtsinhig 
a  dncere  attachment.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  this  moderation,  as  we  know 
we  cannot  punish  any  murder  which  sliall  be  committed  by  U8  on  them.  Even  if 
the  nuir<lerer  can  be  taken,  our  juries  have  never  yet  convicted  the  iimrderer  of  an 
Indian.  Should  those  Indians  be  convicted,  I  would  wish  you  to  deliver  up  tothdr 
friends  at  onee,  those  whom  70a  seleot  for  pardon,  and  not  to  detain  them  in  coo- 
finement  until  a  pardon  can  be  aotnallj  sent  you.  That  shall  be  forwarded  to 
you  a.s  soon  as  700  BhaU  send  me  a  oopj  of  the  judgment  on  wliioh  it  stiall  be 
founded." 

Tlie  circnniBtances  which  led  to  the  celebrated  ^'Batture 
Case"  between  the  Presideut  and  Edward  Livingston,  arose, 
or  rather  came  to  a  head,  during  the  snmmer  of  1808.* 

•  Thf  Battiirt'  was  "  a  ahoal  or  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  river  [Mis-^issippi]  ailja- 
oent  to  the  bank  of  the  saburb  St.  Marv  [in  the  city  of  New  Orleans*],  produoeJ  by  the 
BUOBessive  depositions  of  mud  during  the  annual  inundations  of  the  river,  and  covered 
with  water  onlv  during  those  innaoatioas.  At  all  otlier  times  it  had  been  u<^d  by  the 
efty,  immemonally,  to  fhmlah  earth  for  raising  the  streets  and  court yanls.  for  mortar, 
anil  othor  ii('oe-.>ary  pnrpo.scH,  and  as  a  landing  or  quay  for  unloadintr  Hrmvon.l.  lumber, 
and  other  articles  brought  by  water."  It  extended  ''from  one  hundred  and  tweutv  two 
to  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  yards  from  the  water's  edge  into  the  river."  ^Vbile 
covered  with  water  (from  February  to  July  inclusive),  it  was  the  port  for  nil  the  small 
craft  and  boats  ft'om  the  upper  country,  whieli,  in  high  water,  **  eonra  land  or  lie  nowhere 
e!'*e  in  the  neighborhood  or  the  city.  It  was  estimated,  ovpn  then,  to  bo  worth  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  could  it  be  u<*ed'for  private  purposes.    But  it  had  been  coiisi.U  rod  the 

Eg blir  iiro|)oi  ty  time  out  of  mind,  and  nad  been  treated  a.s  nuch  during  the  French  and 
aniiili  governments  in  the  ii^land.  (It  will  be  nnderi^tood  that  we  follow  the  general 
itoricaT  ver!«ion  of  the  faet^  as  tbcy  arc  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  paper  on  the  Ba^ 
tore  ease.)  The  ownerof  the  adjacent  property  (J.  Qravier)  suddenly,  in  1805,  claimed, 
and  commenced  a  soft  agahut  the  city  to  recover,  the  whole  Battare.  On  the  14th  or 
December,  IWO,  he  executed  a  deed  of  two-thirds  of  the  prnjierty  tn  nno  Potf  r  de  1» 
Bigarre,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit  and  J>0.t)00 
additi(mal,  if  the  land  was  recovered — the  land  to  remain  meanwhile  unsold  and  hvp'^- 
thecuted  for  the  purchase-money  till  paid ;  and  Bigarre  was  to  receive  nothing  if  the 
suit  failed. 

The  President,  when  this  matter  was  brought  before  him.  came  to  thf  cnnchnionthst 
thi«  "  a  mere  speculation  on  the  i  h:\tico  of  a  la\v<uit  in  whirh  "  the  parties  "wsr* 
to  divide  the  spoils  if  successful  ami  to  lose  nothing  if  they  failed" — a  criminal  pur- 
chase of  a  pretence  title."  He  believed  al.so  that  Bigarre  was  the  mere  in-'trument.  fn 
tills  matter,  of  Bdward  Livingston,  who  had  originated  and  contrived  all  the  gteps  in  the 
aflUr;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  impression  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans 
generally.  The  deed  to  Bigarre  was  not  extocuted  before  witnesses  or  notaries,  nor 
record.'  !  until  the  day  before  the  court  decided  on  the  title,  and  When  the  nature  of  ttsir 
deci!*ion  was  Jcnown  to  the  parties. 

The  court,  two  against  one,  adjudged  the  tifle  of  the  whole  Batture  to  be  in  Oravier. 
TUs  produced  much  popular  exeuement,  and  tt  waa  lireelj  ohaiged  that  the  court  had 
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been  bribed.  When  Mr.  Livlngf^ton  npneared  as  the  oMmer,  and  commenced  certain 
ezcavationa  on  the  land  (August,  lti07),  his  workmen  were  driven  away  by  the  people. 
Thii  bappened  several  times,  nntU  Govemor  Claiborne  restored  order  bv'promising  to 
taunadiAtelj  dispatch  an  agent  to  place  the  subject  before  tha  Oenaial  Govenmanti  in 
which,  be  claimed,  lay  the  title  of  tne  dispntcd  land. 

A  grand-Jury,  compoi^od  of  the  most  rc»i»fctable  characters  in  the  territory,  made  a 
presentment,  in  November,  against  Livingntou'H  structures  on  the  liutture,  in  which 
they  said  :  "  Whether  It  be  private  or  public  property,  in  immaterial,  so  long  as  the  laws 
do  not  permit  sock  oia  of  ft  aa  to  and  obetmet  the  navigation;  and  we jpzeaent  it 
M  oor  opinion,  that  all  raeh  neaaoree  akovld  be  taken  aa  an  eiinrialiiiit  wttk  Ikw  to 
arrr^t  Th<  «c  operations  whi<  h  arc  injurious  fitt  4|a  pn>MHt,  and,  to  ohBBflmi  tho  cooiio 
of  the  river,  are  hazardous  i»  the  extreme." 

To  show  thf  kind  aii  l  ilegree  of  hazard  these  structures  produced,  it  was  broiiplit  in 
proof  before  the  Pre»idcnt,  that  m  consequence  of  them,  the  Batture  was  by  one  single 
particular  tide  extended  seyenty-flre  or  eighty  feet  ftirther  into  the  river,  and  raised  from 
two  feet  to  five  feet  and  tan  inelies  generally.  The  tide  already,  it  was  in  proof,  frene- 
rallr  brought  the  water  wifldn  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  top  of  the  levee,  or  artiticial 
banks  of  the  river,  and  sometimea  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top,  so  that  it 
splashed  over  with  the  wind."  None  need  to  be  told  that  the  plain  on  which  New 
Orleans  stands  is  lower  than  the  nurface  of  the  river,  and  that  a  breach  in  the  levee  might 
therefore  caoae  that  city  and  the  adjacent  coontry  to  be  snbmerged  almost  instantly 
mder  tlie  denoending  torrenta  of  the  larmst  riTer  In  North  America. 

Governor  Claiborne  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  (leneral  Oovcrnnientto  the 
subject,  invoking  itH  interposition,  and  declaring  that  otherwi<H'  ho  could  not  he  respon- 
sible for  the  peace,  or  even  the  safety,  of  New  Orleans.  Tho  Trcsident  snbmitted  the 
fMts  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  that  officer  (October  28th,  1ho7)  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  title  to  the  disputed  land  was  in  the  United  States.  Gravicr's  ttlie  was  consid- 
ered wholly  defective  on  varioos  grounds.  The  United  States  had  been  no  party  to  the 
suit  of  (rravier  against  the  city,  the  court  had  not  undertaken  to  decide  on  the  right  of 
the  Unit.  (I  .States,  and  if  It  had  ao  mld«rta]Ml^  tho  qneatiaB  waa  wh<dly  ool  of  ila  ooopo- 
tence  or  jurisdiction. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  1H07,  chap.  91,  it  had  been  enacted,  "  If  any  person  should 
take  poeeeaeion  of  any  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  treaty,  he  ahonld  forfeit  all 
right  to  thom,  if  any  he  had ;  and  it  Aoidd  ba  lawftd  for  the  fteaMent  of  the  ITnlted 

States  to  direct  the  marshal,  or  the  milit.ary,  to  remove  him  from  the  lands  ;  providing, 
however,  that  this  removal  should  not  affect  his  claim  until  the  Commissioners*  should 
have  made  tlieir  renorts.  and  Congress  decided  thereon."  This  law  was  expressly  de- 
a|nied  to  prevent  tne  seizure  and  possession  nine  points  of  the  law  ")  of  the  most 
vaniabto  tracta  in  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  French  Louisiana,  by  greedy  speenia* 
tors,  under  aU  aorls  of  fictitious  and  fraudulent  claims.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  new  ter- 
ritory (where  the  title  had  not  been  legally  vested  in  individuals)  belonged  equally  to  the 
people  of  all  the  States,  Congress  reserved  the  iiltiniatr  dr  t  I->ion  of  these  clauna  to  Haitf , 
and  did  not  delegate  it  to  local  courts,  or  any  other  local  tribunals. 

The  President  called  a  Cabinet  consulUition  on  this  subject,  November  27th,  1807,  at 
which  the  Attomey-Genoal  and  heads  of  departments  were  present.  After  a  long  and 
signally  carefol  aerotinylnto  tlmfkets,  and  nn  Investigation  into  not  only  the  Spanish, 
French,  ami  Unitd  States  laws,  in  rriT;Ar<l  tn  riparian  possesrions,  but  tlw  analogous 
statutes  and  customs  of  other  natiuii-^.  niniiing  liack  to  the  most  remote  luitirpiity,  the 
Cabinet  came  uuanimoutly  to  tho  concln-iMii.  tluit  the  Kxeeutive  was  '•  authorizeil  and  in 
duty  bound,  without  dolav  to  arrest  the  aggressions  of  Mr.  Uvingston  on  the  public  rights, 
aan  on  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  orden  should  be  imme- 
diately  di««patrhed  for  that  purpose."!  The  Secretary  of  State,  accordingly,  wrote 
Governor  Claiborne,  November  30th,  inclosing  Instructions  for  the  marshal  "  to  remove 
immediate!  v.  Iivthc  civil  power,  any  pcr-otis  from  tlic  Batture  Ste.  Marie,  who  Jiinl  faVt-n 
poeseasion  since  the  3d  of  March,  and  authorizing  the  governor,  if  necessary,  to  use  mili- 
tary force  ;  for  iriiieh  purpc>se  a  letter  of  the  same  date  was  written  by  the  Secretary  at 
War  to  the  commanding  oflioer  at  New  Orleana."  The  instructions  were  delivered  to  the 
marshal.  January  35th,  1809.  At  the  order  of  this  officer,  TJTtagston's  workmen  peace* 
sblv  retircil.  Tijey  soon  returned,  however,  by  direction  of  thrir  prinripiil,  and  informed 
the  marshal  that  thov  were  commanded  not  to  give  up  the  liatture  until  they  should  be 
Oompelled  to  do  so  f)v  an  adoquate  armed  force. 

In  Uie  meantime,  Livingston  obtained  from  a  single  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
fta  Territory,  an  order,  pmporUng  to  be  nn  injunction,  forbidding  the  marshal  to  disturb 
IBilfrard  Livingston  in  his  possession  of  the  Batture,  under  pain  of  a  contempt  of  court." 
TfVf  was  not  Uie  first  nor  last  instance  of  a  single  New  Orleans  Judge  (Inreated  by  the  acta 
Oo^graaa,  Arom  which  ha  aolalj  dailTad  avtbofllj,  with  Bwwy  common  law  and  bo 

•       trtbaoal  ■P**'*"?  hy  Orict»m  to  uk«  «irn!>^M  of  th*  cUlm  to  paUb  kmt»  li  OriMB%  Ml 

■twlwt  m*m       trem  «wa,  au 

I  InJitawni'-  "T  *- ^r  -"'  I  -  r  Mt. 
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chancery  juriHrliction)  attempting,  on  a  mere  ex  parte  hearing,  U>  arrest  by  hiii  tiat  both 
the  lawn  of  Con^reei  and  the  offleer*  acting  under  tlM  diraet  Mthovlty  of  the  Eze««tiv« 

of  the  United  Stat«A  for  their  cxecation. 

Th"  nirtrshal  of  Orleans  disobeyed  the  judicial  injunction,  and  dispo^^os^cd  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Th<'  lutter  made  no  further  attempt,-*  to  ro>uint«  hid  work.  Tlirt  e  weeks  alter 
his  diitpos-seHHion,  the  Territorial  LeKi^l^ittire  nan^d  an  act  prescribing  the  t«.>rm8  on 
which  riparian  proprietors  shoald  proceed,  and  this  save  Mr.  Livingston  an  opportanitj 
to  rerame  hie  enterprise  under  ite  conditions;  but  he  had  elected  to  seek  his  remedy  firooi 
Congress  and  courts  of  law.  The  Orleans  Lc^shdature  also  passed  a  vote  of  thaidn  to  the 
President  for  hi^  interposition. 

On  the  7th  of  .Marcn,  HO*^,  the  President,  by  message,  informed  Conereiw  of  the  jren- 
eral  facts  In  thi-t  Cii.<«e,  mcntioninir  hi.4  0wn  measures  ''to  prevent  any  change  in  the  state 
of  thing«t,  and  to  keep  the  grounds  clear  of  intradcm,"  until  this  qaestion  could  be  de- 
oMted  under  legislatiTe  authority.'*  He  nowhere  attempted  to  pass  upon  the  nal  title, 
rezardinj?  the  poHses^ion  aa  "  tne  only  charge  of  the  B.xecutlve,"  and  he  committed  the 
qnostion  of  title  to  Conjrrest*.  "the  only  authority  competent  to  its  decision."  •  He 
admitt'  1  tti  (t  if  th:it  title  was  i-.ltiui.itoly  found  to  rout  in  Mr.  Livingston,  thf  lattvr  would 
be  entitled  to  damages  from  the  particii,  which,  without  right,  bad  received  the  interme* 
diate  profits. 

Mr.  UvingntoB  appealed  to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet,  and  applied  to  Congress  for 
relief.  He  also  commenced  sufts  for  damages  against  Mr,  JeShrson  and  the  marshal  who 

dispo^*oa-ind  him.  From  Conjrc^'s  he  derived^  no  satisfartion.  thou<rh  the  matter  w.h 
pressed  for  nt-veral  ternn.  The  .Vttoriu'y-Genpral.  after  two  yearn  mure  ut  l  un-ideration 
(and  after  Mr.  .Tefferson  had  retired  from  office),  reaffirmed  his  former  npinimi.  The 
Legisbiture  of  Orleans  Territory  also  renewed  their  vole  of  Uianks  in  February,  ISIO, 
pending  the  suit  of  UTingston  againnt  Jefferson.  The  latter  was  decided  adversely  to  the 
plaintiff  (HU),  on  a  techniral  point,  we  think,  without  reaching  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  suit  was  not  renewed  bv  Mr.  Livingston,  and  here  the  matter  dropped,  tur  a-i  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  concerned.  Livingston  afterwards,  liowever.  recovered  po^«ie-«i<iri  of  a 
portion  of  the  Batture.  on  Gravier's  title — and  even  this  haii  risen  so  enormously  in 
value,  that  it  enabled  him  to  pay  all  the  expenses  which  he  had  been  ai,  to  meet  hoio> 
nblr  discharge  all  his  earlier  liabiUtieSi  ^aa  stiil  to  realiae  a  large  fortune. 

On  the  legal  questions  tttTolved  in  the  Batture  case,  we  do  not,  of  course,  assume  to 
decide,  though  acting  on  the  proofs  before  the  President  and  (\i!iinet.  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  see  on  what  possible  sound  rule,  in  regard  to  riparian  posse.-isions,  an 
adjacent  owner  could  he  entitled  to  erahaniv  round  and  exclude  the  overflow  of  the  river 
at  high  water  from  anv  mud  deposit  or  shoal,  over  which  it  was  neoeeearj  for  the  river 
■t  sneh  times  to  How,  in  order  not  to  bo  to  dammed  up  or  obstrncted  as  to  lead  to  inai- 
dation,  or  to  a  change  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  to  other  practical  injurious  cone^ 
quences,  alway.s  liable  toensnein  such  cases.  (For  example,  the  lillins:  up  of  the  stream 
aliove  or  below  the  ohstnictinn,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  exi-ting  liocks.  or  ren.loriug 
it  necessary  to  extend  them  much  further  to  reach  deep  water— thus  constantly  changing 
the  frontage,  and  more  sod  more  dbatructing  the  stream.)  If  the  adjacent'  owners^ 
shoals,  uncovered  in  low  water,  are  entitled.  M  ft  matter  of  course,  to  inclose  them 
against  high  water,  the  Hudson,  and  many  oilier  of  Hw  flnest  navigable  streams  of  oar 
country,  might  thus  he  rendered  wholly  unnavigable  in  ten  years.  The  owner  of  a  far 
projecting  shoal  on  one  side  of  a  river,  misrht  thus  drive  the  descending  waters  of  the 
nazt" fresh"  on  the  lands  of  the  oppo.<ite  owner.  an<l  lead,  in  some  instances,  to  their 
complete  abrasion,  so  that  henceforth  the  bed  of  the  stream  would  pass  where  they  had 
stood.  And  let  na  imagine  an  adjacent  owner  "  docking  out,"  beyond  high  water  mark, 
from  "on  -  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  two  hundred  and  fortv-.scven  vards  "  into  the 
North  or  East  Rivers  at  the  city  of  New  York,  or  into  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia  !  It 
is  unnecesaarjr  to  Aurther  dftnoastrata  the  oon^lete  and  aelf-cvideat  nhsnniity  of  Mieh  n 
doctrine. 

We  repeat,  wa  apeak  of  facts  as  they  were  on  proof  before  the  President,  and  conse- 
qneiitly  as  thev  appeared  to  Ua  mind  and  to  the  minds  of  his  Cabinet.  Mow  ilifferently 
tliey  were  made  to  appear  on  the  trial,  we  are  not  apprised,  as  we  have  not  looked  np 
th''  r  •'•i»rd  of  the  case,  considering  the  accuracy  "t  the  ti  ~tiiuony  in  reu'ftrd  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Batture  of  no  consequence  in  estimating  the  I'resiffent's  mntives  or  even 
the  degree  of  prudence  which  he  exercised.  He  acted  on  abundant  testiraonv  :  and.  in 
reality,  it  was  only  the  question  of  possession,  and  not  the  question  of  title,  which  the 
PreslaaatiBteifbredwith.  Herehaliadtlwdinetaiithorityof  anactoTCkMignai.  Aad 
he  had  not  than,  or  afterwards,  the  aligkteat  direct  or  indlraot  peiMiial  interest  ia  tha 
matter. 

As  we  liave  several  times  rit^-d  Mr.  Jeffbrson's  paper  in  this  celebrated  ctme,  we 
should,  injustice  to  Mr.  Livingston,  make  an  explanation.  That  paper  does  not  conceal 
the  Idea  thiat  tiie  latter  acted  throughout  the  whole  transaction  the  part  of  a  trieUik. 
napriaBiplad,  graadf  ipecnlator  and  adTentonr.  Mr.  JeHbraon  onqoeationably  aalaf 

•  awMtFii»w<sUwaiiiiin  n^fTiifcibOi^Mitwi.  fia.».en. 
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toined  this  view  of  livingstoa'a  ch«rMter,  and  he  considend  him  doubly  daoMrou  br 
TrasoB  of  his  gnat  talonn  tad  pcfrfbet  Iraowledg*  of  all  tiie  turnings  and  wuidlnfr"  of 

legal  practice.  It  is  proper  also  to  say,  that  tfiin  wa-*  tlip  juevailinx  impression,  at  the 
time,  of  the  most  protniuent  and  b«8t  men  in  Urlcaiw  Tcmloiy.  Tlie  Creole  pupuUtuiu, 
•specially,  roL'.ir.h d  anil  feared  him  as  a  great  incarnation  of  'wi(  ki!<liu's.s  and  ^ubtloty, 

There  is  little  doubt  that  gross  exaggeration!)  had  crept  into  thette  popular  conoep- 
tfoM  of  his  character.  We  are  readvTo  believe  that  the  President,  iuluenced  by  the 
reprewntatiotts  of  the  Government  officers  and  prominent  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
dia  no  little  injustice  to  his  motives  and  his  actionB.  Mr.  JefTerson  was  proverbially  »caut 
in  hi'*  i  harity  towards  great  .«<j)e<' illations  an<l  nr^'at  s[K"culators.  There  mi^ht  have  bof-n 
other  lurking  prejudices.  It  w  not  to  be  denied  iluit  the  prevailing  impreKsiona  of  iJving- 
ston'H  politit  al  eurecr  were  far  from  favorable.  He  wa^  Hpontaneouidy  M-'leoted  bv  boui 
parties  as  that  Republican  hi  Congrew,  hi  the  election  of  1801,  who  would  be  the  first  to 
go  over  to  Burr,  u  any  one  did  ao.  Jefllsnon,  at  that  period,  had  no  ausnicions  of  hlin. 
He  ffave  him  an  office.  Livingttoii  became  a  defaulter  in  that  office.  He  w»  nt  South 
with  a  tarnished  name.  He  was  accused  of  favoring  Burr's  schemeH  iu  lhO(».  ilr  apjiL  ured 
a.0  hi<  <  <>nri'-c|  at  New  Orleans.  All  theHe  circumstances,  with  his  attemitUd  s; n  ulu- 
tious  and  the  public  sentiment  at  New  Orleans,  couispircd  to  beget  unfavorable  aud  exag- 
gerated prejudices. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  Edward  Livinj^ston  was 
a  perfectly  Hcrupoloua  man.  Yet  there  is  just  as  little  donbt  that,  at  the  meridian  of  a 
career  wlii<  li  became  splendid,  and  from  thence  to  its  close,  he  possest-erl  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  most  just  and  intelligent  of  his  cumpatriots.  He  becaute  a  lawgiver  and 
liltttman.  who  received  and  was  entitled  to  the  common  confldenoe  of  his  coontry. 

One  of  the  swreet  indicationa  that  coold  be  addoced  that  he  waa  really  a  right-hearted 
aaa,  fa  to  be  fonnd  In  Uie  ftustthat,  aabaeqtiently  to  the  bitter  eonteata  we  have  recorded, 
he  purely  roltmtarily  made  an  overture  towards  Die  restoration  of  frienilly  relations  with 
Mr.  Jefferson.  This  overture  was  nia<le  not  wlan  the  preat  orb  of  the  luttt-r  was  blaz- 
ing at  it-*  zenith,  and  when  the  8mbitiou!»  were  ea^er  to  lia>k  in  it^  beams,  but  when  it  was 
toucliiug  the  horizon ;  and  Livingston's  own  star  now  needed  no  reflected  brightness. 
The  spirit  and  tone  of  Jeflbrm'a  amwer  ahoiwedtliat  he  had  eonplelely  ehaagea  hla  opi* 
sloBB  of  hie  earllar  fiattnre  antagoniik 
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The  President  made  Ins  usual  two  visits  to  Montioollo  in  the 
summer  of  1808.  His  unpublished  letters  of  this  period  to 
Mr.  Eppes  give  some  traces  of  hia  private  life,  but  they  disdoae 
nothing  of  particular  interest* 

<  Mr.  F.  W.  Eppes  was  again  married,  bnt  be  maintained  as  much  as  before  towards 
Mr.  TcfreraoDi  the  attltada  off  an  aflbsttonla  aad  aflbottonatalj  drariabad  aoii>iii>lnv. 
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To  Ttaomi  JufBMoa  RAmwinr. 

WiauaaxoM,  QeMtr  24iA,  1808. 

1>SAB  jKFFntaov: 

I  IndoM  yoa  « teller  from  EUen,  which,  I  presume,  will  inform  70a  that  an 
ere  well  ut  EdgehUL  I  leodved  yoara  without  date  of  either  time  or  place,  btti 
written,  I  prosumc,  on  your  arrival  at  Philadelphia.  As  the  commenceincnt  of  your 
lectures  is  now  approaching,  and  you  will  hrar  two  loctures  a  day,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you  to  set  out  from  the  beginning  with  the  rule  to  commit  to  writing  every 
•feidDg  the  eDbetanee  of  the  leolovea  of  the  day.  It  will  be  altended  with  many 
•dvantagee.  It  will  oblige  you  to  attend  doeely  to  what  ia  delivered  to  recall  it  to 
your  memory,  to  understand,  and  to  digest  it  in  the  evening  ;  it  will  fix  it  in  your 
memory,  and  enable  you  to  rcfrrsli  it  at  any  future  time.  It  will  be  much  better  to 
you  than  cve-n  a  better  dici'st  by  aiiotlior  hand,  bocause  it  will  better  recall  to  your 
mind  the  idt'os  which  you  originally  entertained  and  meant  to  abridge.  Then,  if 
ooee  a  week,  70a  will,  in  a  letter  to  me^  elate  a  aynopda  or  amnmary  Tiew  of  the 
heada  of  the  ieetarei  of  the  preeecttng  we^  11  will  give  me  great  aatisbction  to 
attend  to  your  progress,  and  it  will  further  aid  you  by  obliging  yoa  still  more  to 
generalize  and  to  ttee  analytically  the  fields  of  science  over  which  you  are  travel- 
ling. I  wish  to  hear  of  the  commissions  I  gave  you  for  Rigden,  Voight,  and 
Ronaldson,  of  the  delivery  of  the  letters  I  gave  you  to  m7  friends  there,  and  how 
7011  like  your  aitoatloD.  Thia  idll  i^ve  yoa  matter  for  a  long  letter,  whieh  win  i^to 
yon  as  nsefnl  an  ezerdie  in  writing  aa  a  pleadag  one  to  me  in  reading. 
God  bleai  yon  and  ptoeper  yow  iMiinilt& 

Tb.  Jstrauov. 

A  month  later,  was  written  to  the  Bame  grandson,  that 
beautiful  letter  of  advice,  given  in  ]>oth  editions  of  Mr,  Jeffer- 
son's Works,  from  which  we  have  already  extracted  the  author's 
recital  of  his  own  experiences  and  triumphs  over  temptation  in 
early  life.* 

The  Presidential  election  of  1808  was  conducted  with 
extreme  heat,  particniarlj  in  the  eastern  States.  The  Federal 
gains  were  important,  llie  great  chief  whom  the  liepublicans 
had  so  long  centered  upon — the  leader  who  neyer  had  a  rival 
in  his  own  party—- was  no  longer  before  the  people  for  their 
suffirages.  Three  Bepnblican  candidates  were  in  nomination^ 
and  thongh  two  of  themi  in  the  final  result,  ostensibly  withdrew 
but  a  yery  few  electond  yotee  from  Mr.  Hadison,  the  divisioii 
had  weakened  the  moral  aa  well  aa  the  nnmerical  strength  of 
the  parly.*  The  sectional  feelings  and  class  interests,  roused 
into  action  by  llie  Embargo,  swept  back  into  the  opposition,  all 

«  See  vol.  I.,  p.  M. 

'  Monroe  received  no  electoral  rotes,  bat  he  had  a  strong  party  io  Virginia,  and 
lbs  gennine  <|Blda  were  generaUj  vioieDtly  ofpoaed  to  XidlMn. 
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the  Xew  EnglaQd  States  but  one,  iu  wliicli  the  liepublicaus  had 
recently  triumphed. 

The  ibUowiug  was  the  result  of  the  electoral  vote : 
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To  get  a  dear  view  of  the  attitude  of  parties  in  Oongrees 
and  throughout  the  country  during  the  eventful  winter  of 
1808-9,  it  is  necessary  that  we  understand  the  history  of  our 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  England  down  to  that  period.  We 
have  seen  what  was  the  effect  of  Hr.  Oanning^s  personal  deport- 
ment and  official  communications  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pinkney 
early  in  the  summer  of  1808 — that  the  latter  believed  repara- 
tion for  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  about  to  be  made  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  other  principal  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  two  eonntriee  were  on  the  point  of  being 
amicably  adjusted. 

Mr.  Canning's  seeming  friendly  dispositions  appear  to  have 
been  assumed,  not  only  to  gain  time,  but  to  draw  out  our  minis- 
ter who  was  opening  himself  witli  the  frankness  of  a  confi<lence 
carried  t<^  tlie  utmost  limits  of  proper  official  reserve.  Tlie 
British  miiiister  had  been  all  sniiU*?  and  smoothnes!^.  Wliat 
must  have  cost  liim  far  more,  he  hud  kept  under  that  habitual 
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tendency  to  light  stinging  persiflage,  deepening  occH&iunally 
into  impertinent  sarcasm,  which  ]io  curried  into  ofliclul  inter- 
course and  even  into  official  papers,  where  he  felt  dislike  or 
encountered  opposition.  Mr.  Canning  could  do  a  gracious  thing 
graciously,  and  so  can  anybody  else.  He  could  render  himself 
a  most  agreeable  and  apparently  friendly  personal  or  hu&iness 
associate.  Sidney  Smith  aptly  characterized  him  i\s  a ''diner- 
out  of  the  first  lustre."  But  where  he  acted  the  agreeable  to 
carry  out  a  design,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
up  appearances  long,  not  because  ho  hated  insincerity,  but 
because  he  preferred  his  jest  to  his  interest.  Every  shake  of 
the  nuisk  gave  a  glimpse  of  a  face  beliiud  it  leering  with  impU' 
dence  and  derision. 

His  toryisin  was  not  ranker  than  that  of  his  great  master,  Mr. 
Pitt.  On  the  contrary,  the  growth  of  public  opinion  rendered 
it  visibly  milder — especially  towards  the  close  of  liis  career. 
The  one  always  sacrificed  everything  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
liis  views.  The  other  often  provoked  by  his  trifliDg  where 
nothing  was  to  be  gained.  Pitt  appears  to  have  been  an 
earnest  man.  When  he  snnk  broken-hearted  into  his  grave,  all 
men  knew  that  a  mighty  pillar  of  a  nation's  greatness  had  fal- 
len. His  party  felt  they  had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  Can- 
ning lived  to  be  cast  off  by  the  Tories,  and  to  have  such  upright 
and  tmthfnl  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  utterly  refuse  to  act 
with  him  pi^itically — ^more,  they  asserted,  from  his  insincerity 
and  nnsteadinsss  than  tieom  any  important  differences  of  opinion* 
His  great  talents  have  neyer  been  disputed.  His  real  character 
has  been  the  subject  of  most  conflictbg  opinions.  We  haye 
giTen  that  renion  of  it  which  seems  most  consistent  with  facts, 
and  which  was  certainly  exhibited  in  his  entire  course  towards 
our  country.  Pinknej  considered  his  conduct,  in  1808,  tainted 
by  the  most  gratnitous  artifice--and  there  eren  rose  direct 
questionB  of  yeradty  between  them. 

No  well-informed  American  of  any  party  will  doubt  the 
perfect  sincerity  of  character  of  William  Pinkney,  of  Maiy- 
land.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  engage  in  nothing 
with  friend  or  foe,  to  which  they  cannot  carry  a  loyal  and  stainless 
good  faith.  His  education,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  talents 
placed  him  above  simple  credulity  or  subsequent  jealousy. 
Indeed  on  the  score  of  talent,  an  American  can  hare  no  unwil- 
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liDgnesB  to  have  liismde  of  the  correspondence  measured  against 
Mr.  Canning's ;  and  if  the  fntnre  attorney -general  of  the  United 
States,  and  ftitore  first  American  forensic  orator  of  his  day, 
lacked  Kr.  Canning's  ability  in  any  department  (but  that  of  a 
mere  wit),  it  was,  probably,  only  from  Uie  want  of  equal  expe- 
rience in  that  department.' 

After  Mr.  Pinkney  wrote  home  his  favorable  dispatches 
already  mentioned  of  June  29th,  1S08,  he  continued  to  liave 
apparently  the  most  friendly  intercommnnications  with  Cannintr. 
Two  of  these  took  place  on  the  22d  and  29th  of  Jnly,  in  which 
the  latter  encouraged  the  greatest  freedom,  and  appeared 
anxious  to  draw  out  the  American  Minister  as  far  as  ])ossible. 
But  before  the  close  of  the  last  interview  Canning  aj>prised 
Pinkney  that  their  discussions  must  henceforth  be  in  writing — 
^nd  that  without  an  explicit  proposal  in  writing,  on  which  the 
British  Government  could  deliberate  and  act,  nothing  further 
could  bo  effected. 

The  American  minister  had  no  objection  to  place  his  propo- 
sition in  writing — a  demand  for  t-he  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  council,  and  a  stipulation,  when  this  should  take  place, 
that  the  Embargo  should  be  immediately  suspended  as  far  jis  it 
regarded  Great  Britain — provided  he  could  be  given  to  under- 
stand what  would  be  the  answer  before  preparing  his  note. 
Canning  did  not  press  the  preparation  of  the  note,  but  he 
declared  that  if  it  was  written,  his  Government  must  be  left  free 
to  act  upon  it,  without  an  intimation  in  advance.  Pinkney, 
fearing  a  written  correspondence  might  lead  to  unnecessary 
discussion,  attempted  to  change  his  determination,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  submit  a  written  proposition, 
or  in  effect,  to  drop  the  negotiation — and  he  had  been  led  to 
suppose  that  the  most  favorable  dispositions  were  felt  towards 
an  immediate  accommodation.  He  accordingly  prepared  a  note, 
and  delivered  it  on  the  26th  of  August.   (It  is  dated  23d  in 

>  Colnnol  Benton's  Thfrtv  YeftT«'  Vlewhw  few  more  wmnaflvwrHleii pafres  than  thote 

devoted  l  i  the  .  h  inu  tor  of  Mr.  Pinliiif  v  (q.  v.  vol.  i.,  pp.  19,30).  John  Randotph's 
annnnclatioii  of  Piiikm-y's  death  in  the  House  of  RcpresentatfvM,  in  1828,  ha'*  become 
historic : 

"  I  rise  "  [said  If  r.  Randolph]  to  annoonce  to  the  Honso  the  not  unlooked-for  death 
of  a  man  who  filled  tiie  firat  place  fn  the  pnblfe  estimadoii  in  thia  or  in  any  other  conn* 
try.  We  have  been  talking  of  General  .Iack?on.  and  a  greater  than  him,  is,  not  here,  but 

gone  for  pver.  I  allude,  sir.  to  tlio  hoa^t  of  Mnryland,  and  the  pride  of  the  Tnited 
tates — tlie  nrilo  of  all  of  jh.  but  mori-  p  u  tifiila'rly  tlh^  imIiIc  and  ornament  of  the 
profeaaion  of  which  yoa,  Mr.  Speaker  (Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barboor),  are  a  momber  and  an 
MBbmitoiM." 
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the  correepondeDce.)  It  embraced  the  proposal  abeadj  men- 
tioned. 

A  month  afterwards  (September  23d),  Camikg  replied  in 
two  separate  commnnications.  In  the  first,  he  gave  as  the 
reason  for  his  requiring  written  instead  of  verbal  commnnica- 
tions, a  recollection  of  the  misrepresentation  which  took  place 
in  America  of  former  conferences  between  them  " — thongh  he 
acquitted  Finkncy  of  having  originated  it  He  mentioned  that 
^his  share  "  in  the  preceding  verbal  commnnications  had  been 
small,  and  intimated  that  he  had  always  discouraged  them  and 
engaged  in  them  with  reluctance.  On  one  point,  indeed,  he 
confessed  he  had  been  "  particularlj  anxious  to  receive  precise 
information,  and  upon  which,  from  Mr.  Pinkney's  candor  and 
frankness,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it."  As  the  latter 
had  connected  in  his  overtures  the  suspension  of  the  Embargo 
with  the  repeal  of  the  order  in  council  of  11th  Novendjcr,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  one  of  tlie  7th  of  January,  he  had  been 
desirous  to  ascertain  wliether  that  of  2^oveniber  had  been  known 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  "previously  to  the 
message  of  the  President  proposing  the  Embargo,  so  as  to  be  a 
moving  consideration  to  that  Message,"  and  "had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  that  such  was  not  the  fact " — that  rumors  of  it 
might  have  reached  America,  but  that  there  was  no  certain 
knowledge  of  it  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Government. 

Tlic  second  letter  armounced  the  determination  of  the  British 
Government  to  adhere  to  the  ordei*s  in  council  as  a  necessarv 
act  of  lotaliation  against  France;  that  liis  majesty  regarded 
the  American  Embargo  as  "  manifestly  unjust  "  towards  England, 
"as  according  to  every  principle  of  justice,"  "redress  ought 
to  have  been  first  sought  from  the  party  originating  the  wrong;** 
that  "  by  some  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstanceSi  with- 
out any  hostile  intention,  the  American  Embargo  did  come  in 
aid  of  the  *  blockade  of  the  European  continent*  precisely  at 
the  veiy  moment  when,  if  that  blockade  could  have  succeeded 
at  all,  this  interposition  of  the  American  Government  would 
most  effectually  have  contributed  to  its  success."  Tlie  tone  of 
both  the  letters  is  well  exemplified  in  the  following  Cannings 
like  paragraph: 

**Bii  flU||«tl7  vodd  not  iMiltatt  to  oonfir&iitei  ia  any  ntiuMr  In  his  poww,  to 
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restore  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  its  wonted  activitj ;  and  if  it  were 
poMibto  to  nuke  any  •aeitSoe  for  tbe  repeal  of  the  Emliargo,  wiAoat  Mppaariag 
to  «l«preoato  it  m  a  meMore  of  hoitilitj,  be  would  gladly  hafo  ftoilitaied  Ha 
remoTal,  a§  •  nwamri  of  ineommnitmi  rutrUHm  lyoii  ikg  Anmiempitfii*^ 

The  broad  inBinuatioD,  or  rather  charge  against  the  veracity 
of  the  American  Governmenti  in  the  iirBt  letter,  is  palpable. 
The  paragraph  last  qaoted  was  an  impertinence  worthy  of  a 
pettifogger  in  the  theatre  of  a  police  court,  or  of  the  emartnea 
of  an  actor  in  low  comedy.  Pinkney  himaelf  was  placed  by  a 
false  declaration  in  the  mortifying  poBtnre  of  a  minister  who 
had  not  waited  to  have  his  official  Bocrets  wormed  from  him, 
bat  who  had  hastened,-  with  more  than  mstic  simplicity,  to 
▼olnntarily  expose  them.  All  this  (if  bis  word  can  be  taken) 
came  withont  the  shifting  of  a  curcnmstance,  or  a  particle  of 
premonition,  on  the  heel  of  a  continnons  train  of  those  friendly 
and  cordial  assnrances  which  had  led  him  to  feel  confident  of 
a  ready  and  farorable  adjustment  This  was  purely  Canning- 
like. 

^  Bat,  to  borrow  a  forensic  phrase,  he  ^  took  nothing  by  his 
motion."  Ffnkney  replied  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman,  for  he 
knew  no  other.  Bnt  he  followed  np  his  antagonist  keenly  and 
nerronsly,  and  exposed  him  at  every  point  The  letter  (dated 
October  10th)  is  too  long  to  quote,  and  we  will  take  space  to 
mention  but  two  of  its  alloirations.  He  declared  that  all  their 
oral  communications  had  been  directly  invited  and  encourajred 
by  Canning ;  and  lie  explicitly  denied  having  given  the  infor- 
mation attributed  to  him  in  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the  last 
orders  in  council  by  the  American  Government  when  the 
Embargo  was  recommended.  And  he  said  all  that  he  did  ntter 
on  that  subject  was  conjectural,  and  that  he  **  professed at  the 
time  to  speak,  and  did  in  fact  speak  from  general  information 
only." 

Canning's  next  official  communication  to  him  was  dated 
November  22d,  after  the  meeting  of  the  American  Congress; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it,  or  in  their  sabseqnent  correspondence, 
that  demands  oar  particular  attention. 

Congress  eonyened  on  the  7th  of  November.  The  Presi- 
dent's Message  began  by  mentioning  the  propositions  which  had 
been  made  to  England  and  France  in  regard  to  the  Embargo^ 
and  their  rejection.  This  experiment  having  failed,  that  law, 
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he  said,  had  oeceBBarily  remained  in  fall  force.  It  had  been 
borne,  in  general,  with  patriotiem ;  it  had  saved  onr  mariners 
and  onr  property ;  it  had  given  as  time  to  prepare d^eneive  and 
provisional  measuree ;  it  had  demonstrated  our  moderation  and 
firmness  to  other  nations,  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  8up|x)rt 
of  the  laws  and  ihe  rights  of  our  conntiy,  to  oiii*selves;  uiui  it 
"had  thus  long  frustrated  those  uourputions  and  sjK)liations 
which,  if  resisted,  involved  wai* — if  submitted  to,  sacrificed  a 
vital  principle  of  our  national  independence,"  The  })rop^ 
course  to  be  pursued  henceforth  was  inferred  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congress. 

The  instructions  which  had  been  given  to  our  ministers  at 
Loudon  and  Paris  were  laid  before  Congress.  It  appeared  from 
their  correspondence,  that  in  addition  to  the  rejection  of  our 
recent  offers,  England  had  taken  no  steps  to  make  redress  for 
the  attack  on  the  Chesepeake,  still  adhering  to  her  inadmissible 
preliminary,  and  ^'  now  bringing  it  into  connection  with  the 
distinct  and  irrelative  case  of  the  orders  in  eonocil" 

With  the  other  nations  of  Enrope,  and  with  tlie  Barbary 
powers,  the  Pri  sident  said,  no  material  clianges  had  occurred  in 
oar  relations  biuce  the  last  session.  Negotiations  with  Spain 
had  been  alternately  suspended  and  resumed,  and  now  ^  neces- 
sarily experienced  a  pause  under  the  extraordinary  and  interest- 
ing crisis  which  distinguished  her  internal  situation." 

With  onr  Indian  neighboxa,"  the  Fi<esident  stated,  ^  die 
public  peace  had  been  steadily  maintained,"  notwithstanding 
some  instances  of  individual  wiong,  the  perpetcatoss  ef  whi<^ 
had  been  given  up.  He  continued  t 

**  And,  genenllj,  flmn  »  oenTioHta  Aftft  we  oaodder  iheii  m  pert  of  oaTMlTea» 
and  cherish  with  docerity  their  rights  mud  interests,  the  attadunent  «f  the  Indiaa 

tribes  13  gaining  strength  daily — is  extending  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  rcnioiw, 
and  will  amply  roqnife  m  for  tlj«  justice  and  friendship  pnictised  towards  them. 
Busbandry  and  houdeliold  manufacture  are  advancing  among  them,  more  rapidly 
with  the  sottthero  than  ihe  Borthem  tribes,  ftom  dreonulBiieea  «t  aoU  and  ellmate; 
and  one'  of  tlie  two  great  dhridona  of  the  Cbeeokee  natkm  have  now  under  oonri- 
deration  to  solicit  the  dUaenehip  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  i(lviii;fi<  a  with  us 
In  laws  and  govenunenl^  In  inch  pvegresrfee  mnmw  m  we  shall  think  best.** 

Tlie  appropriations  of  the  last  session  for  harbor  fort iticat ions, 
he  said,  liad  been  expended,  and  most  of  the  works  woukl  be 
completed  during  the  season,  except  At  ^ew  York  and  ^ew 
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Orleans.  Further  appropriatioiis  would  be  neceesary  to  render 
the  former  entirelj  secture  agunst  nayal  eoterprifie.  A  view  of 
what  had  been  done  at  the  several  places,  and  what  it  was  pro- 
posed further  to  do,  would  be  oommnnicated  as  soon  as  the 
several  reports  were  received. 

Of  the  gun-boats  authorised  to  be  constructed,  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  build  but  one  hundred  and  three  during 
the  present  year.  A  sufficient  number  of  officers  had  been 
appointed  to  cany  on  the  business  of  recruiting  in  the  new 
regiments  of  regulars,  and  their  success  was  believed  to  have 
been  satisfiustoiy.  Ko  general  detachments  of  militia  and 
volnnteers  had  been  called  into  service  as  anthorized  bv  the  act 
uf  tlie  ])receding  session  ;  but  some  small  and  Bpecial  ones  had 
been  found  necessary  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  Embargo  on 
our  northern  frontier.  Tliese,  and  the  armed  vessels  employed, 
Lad,  in  a  good  measure,  repressed  those  evasions. 

The  power  to  call  out  a  large  force  ought,  he  thought,  to  be 
continued  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  uniform  reorganization 
of  the  militia — the  "best  security"  of  "a  people  wlio  are 
free" — was  earnestly  urged.  The  public  factories  for  the  mak- 
ing of  arms  had  been  enlarged,  and  additional  machinery 
erected,  "  in  proportion  as  artiticei-s  could  be  found  or  formed." 
Their  effect  was  already  more  tlian  doubled  ;  and  contracts  had 
been  entered  into  with  private  manufactories  to  supply  the  arms 
directed  to  be  procured  for  the  militia. 

The  following  paragraph  touched  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
manufactories  springing  up  in  consequence  of  the  suspension 
of  our  foreign  commerce : 

"The  suspension  of  our  foreign  commerce,  producer!  l)y  the  injustice  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  and  the  coaacqucut  losacs  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  arc  subjectjt 
of  Just  ewioen.  Hie  rftOBtloa  IdIo  vhieli  we  haTe  thua  been  forced,  has  impelled  us 
to  epply  ft  portion  of  our  indnetrj  and  eepltel  to  internal  mann&etiires  and  imptovo* 

incnts.    The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  increafing,  and  little  dOnbt  remelM 

that  the  pstnblishmentfl  fortnrft  and  forming  will — under  the  auspices  of  cheaper 
inateriuls  and  subsistenco,  tlic  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  1|itb  Of,  and  of  pro* 
tecting  duties  and  prohibitions — become  permanent.^ 

He  stated  tbat  the  receipts  in  the  treasury  during  tlie  pjist 
year  aiii<»uiited  to  about  ei«;liteen  millions  of  dollars,  which, 
with  the  eight  and  a  half  millions  in  the  treasury  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  ^ear,  Lad  euabled  the  Government,  after  mee^ 
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ing  cnrrent  demands,  to  paj  two  millions  three  huudred  thon- 
Band  dollai-8  of  the  principal  of  our  funded  debt,  leaving  a 
Borplus  of  near  fourteen  millions.  Of  this,  five  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars  would  be  necessary'  to  pay 
what  would  be  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  1809,  which  would  com- 
plete the  entire  redemption  of  the  eight  per  cent  stock.  These 
payments,  with  those  made  in  the  six  and  a  half  years  preceding, 
would  extinguish  thirty-three  millions  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thoosand  dollars  of  the  principal  of  the  funded  debt,  being 
the  whole  which  could  be  paid  or  purchased  according  to  law. 
This  would  liberate  the  revenue  from  about  two  million  dollars 
of  interest.  The  accumulation  of  our  surplus  revenue,  beyond 
wliat  could  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  dcht,  when 
"  the  fi-eedom  and  safety  of  our  coniuierce  should  be  restored," 
merited,  he  said,  the  consideration  of  Coiicjress.  lie  asked 
whether  it  should  lie  unproductive  in  the}>ublic  vaults — whether 
the  revenue  fchould  be  reduced — or  whether  it  should  "  rather 
be  appropriated  to  the  inipruvement  of  roads,  canals,  rivei's, 
education,  and  other  great  foundations  of  j>rosperity  and  union,'* 
under  powers  already  possessed  by  Congress,  or  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  as  might  be  a|>provcd  by  the  States. 
And  he  asked,  whether  while  we  remained  "  uncertain  of  the 
course  of  things,"  the  time  might  not  be  advantageously 
employed  in  obtaining  snch  an  amendment. 
The  Message  dosed  as  follows : 

**  ATaOing  wayttUt  of  this  the  last  oecMfon  vbich  will  occw  of  addrMring  tfa« 
two  luraseo  of  the  legulatare  at  their  meeting,  I  cannot  omit  the  expresrion  of 

my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  ri'pfatod  proof^^  of  eonfidence  manifested  to  me  by 
tlii  in.ielves  uud  their  predeccspor^  since  my  call  to  the  Admiuij'trfttion,  and  the  innny 
indulgences  experienced  at  their  hands.  The  same  grateful  acknowledgnienis  are 
due  to  my  fellowndtiaena  generally,  whOM  enpport  has  boen  my  great  eneourageroent 
voder  all  embomMiiMntiL  In  tho  tnoaaetion  of  their  bndneat  I  cannot  have 
eteaped  orror.  It  is  inddent  to  onr  imperfect  nature.  Bat  I  may  say  with  truth, 
my  errors  have  been  of  the  understandinfr,  not  of  intention;  and  that  the  advance- 
ment of  their  rights  and  interests  has  been  the  constant  motive  for  every  measure. 
On  these  cousideratious  I  solicit  their  indulgence.  Looking  forward  with  anxiety 
to  their  futon  desttnisa.  I  tmst  that,  in  their  steady  ehoraetsr  onshalten  by  dilB- 
evltlea,  in  tbdr  Ioto  of  Kber^,  obedienea  to  law,  and  support  of  the  pnbUc  antho- 
X  see  a  sure  guaranty  of  the  permanence  of  our  republic ;  and  retiring  from 
tho  charge  of  th<  ir  adUirfl,  I  carry  with  me  the  consolation  of  a  firm  perf»uaoion  fliut 
heaven  has  in  Store  for  our  beloved  country  long  ages  to  come  of  prosperity  and 
bappinesa.** 
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Congress  opened  with  Tarions  propoaitions  in  regard  to  the 
Embargo,  all  of  which  were  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported  November  22d}  that  the  United  States  could  not,  with- 
oat  a  total  sacrifice  of  their  honor  and  independence,  snbmit  to 
the  decrees  of  England  and  France — that  it  was  expedient  to 
ezdnde  the  ships  and  merchandise  of  both  those  powers  from 
the  United  States— that  the  country  ought  to  be  placed  at  once 
in  a  state  of  defence.  The  report  repudiated  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  suspension  of  commerce,  and  took  the  ground  that 
the  continuance  of  that  suspension  was  only  a  preferable  alte^ 
native  to  a  war  with  both  powers  at  once^  which  it  was  assumed 
would  be  necessary  if  we  sought  then  to  forcibly  vindicate  our 
rights,  inasmuch  as  both  were  willful  aggressors,  and  that  to 
open  hostilities  with  one,  singly,  would  be  tantamount  to  a  5-nb- 
inission  to  the  pretensions  of  the  other.  Resolutions  carrying 
out  these  views  were  presented.  The  debate  on  them  was  most 
vehement,  and  a  final  vote  was  retarded  by  all  the  expedients 
of  parliamentary  warfare.  The  resohition  that  the  United 
States  conld  not,  "without  a  sacrifice  of  their  rights,  honor,  and 
independLnce,"  submit  to  the  edicts  of  England  and  Franco 
against  their  comnierce,  passed  with  but  two  dissenting  votes, 
and  that  fur  putting  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  nnaiii- 
mously.  The  resolution  that  it  wiis  expedient  to  prohibit,  by 
law,  the  admission  of  British  public  or  private  ships  into  Ameri- 
can ports  passed,  yeas  ninety-two,  nays  twenty -nine.  The 
resolution  was  extended  to  the  sliips  of  France,  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-seven  to  twenty-four ;  and  then  to  all  belligerents,  '^hav- 
ing in  force  orders  or  decrees  violating  the  lawful  commerce 
and  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,"  by  a  vote  of  nine^-six 
to  twenty -six. 

Thus,  after  a  year's  experiment,  and  after  all  the  outcry  and 
even  resistance  which  had  been  raised  against  the  Embargo^  the 
#  TOte  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  for  sustaining  it  wss 
sixteen  greater  than  that  bj  which  the  law  was  originally  passed. 

The  same  question,  substantially,  had  been  earUer  debated 
and  disposed  of  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hillhouse  had  offered  a 
resolution,  November  11th,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Embaigow 
This  was  voted  down  December  9d,  yeas  six,  nays  twenfy-five. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  Giles  introduced  a  stringent  bfll, 
making  further  provision  for  enforcing  that  law.  in  the  debale^ 
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PickeriDg  distinctly  took  the  ground  that  this  and  all  the  other 
measures  of  the  Government  towards  France  and  England  were 
especially  intended  for  the  henefit  of  the  former,  and  were  in 
accordance  with  the  wishesi  if  thej  had  not  heen  aetnallj 
entered  into  '*in  obedience  to  a  leqnisition  of  the  French 
Emperor !"  The  bill  passed  December  21sty  yeas  twenty,  nays 
seven,  the  nays  being  the  same  nnmber  which  had  originally 
been  given  against  the  Embargo/ 

The  President  had  seen  no  reason  to  change  his  earlier 
▼iewB  in  respect  to  the  merely  temporary  and  provisional 
character  of  this  law.  He  wrote  Dr.  Enstis  (Jannary  14th, 
1809),  on  receiving  the  resolationa  of  confidence  passed  by  the 
Bepublicaos  of  Boston  :* 

**Thm  mtmBoi  for  exerting  tbeee  ndted  [gorenuneBtel]  powen,  to  repel  Che 

injuries  of  the  belligerenti  of  Europe,  seems  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  m.  Thej 
havR  intordiott'd  our  commerce  with  nearly  the  whole  world.  Thoy  hnvc  dtclared 
it  shaJl  be  carried  on  with  such  placos,  in  such  articles,  and  in  such  inea.-uro  only, 
M  thej  shall  dictate ;  thus  prostrating  all  the  principles  of  right  which  have  hitherto 
protected  it  After  exheostiDg  the  cop  of  forbearenoe  and  oonciliation  to  its  dregii 
we  foond  it  neceiaery,  on  behalf  of  that  commeiee,  to  talui  time  to  call  it  homo 
into  a  state  of  safety,  to  pot  the  towna  and  hartrars  which  carry  it  on  into  a  eondi- 
tion  of  defence,  and  to  make  fnrther  preparation  for  enforcing  the  redress  of  ite 
wrongs,  and  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  freedom.  This  required  a  certain  measure 
of  time,  which,  although  not  admitting  specific  limitation,  must,  from  its  avowed 
olgeeta,  have  been  obvioos  to  all;  and  the  progroai  actually  made  towards  ttie 
aeeompliahment  of  these  objects,  proves  it  now  to  be  near  its  term.  While  thus 
endeavoring  to  secure,  and  preparing  to  vindicate  tliat  oonmieroe,  the  absurd 
opinion  has  been  propagated,  that  this  temporary  and  necessary  arrangement  was 
to  be  a  permanent  system,  and  was  intended  for  its  destruction.** 

His  eonunnnications  had  always  conyeyed  the  same  general 
idea,  yet  one  of  the  principal  groands  of  local  agitation  was 
that  the  Embargo  was  intended  as  a  permanent  measure. 
There  was  a  deeper  reason  for  this  pretence  than  appeared  on 

the  surface.  Men  who  had  themselves  voted  for  or  sustained 
an  embargo  duriog  a  former  admiuisti'atiou — who  had  euipow- 

'  The  poUtioal  charaeter  of  the  division  had  changed  bat  to  the  extent  of  one  vote. 
James  Uoyd,  Jr.,aFsdeiaUstand  oppeneni  of  the  Embaifo,  had  taken  the  place  of 
J.  Q.  Adams,  from  Iffssesnhnsetts,  at  the  opeoine  of  tte  smrion-^e  latter  bavins 

resigned  his  scat  in  con.Hcquence  of  being  superseded,  and  of  hix  constituentrt  dii^approv- 
inghis  support  of  the  Einb.irgo.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  and  Maclay  of  Poniis) ivania, 
Bepublicami,  had  originally  voted  against  the  measure.  Crawford  now  voted  for  it, 
ana  Maolaj  was  absent.— Oilman  of  New  Hampshire.  oriainaUv  voted  for  it,  and  now 
sfainst  it.  The  change  acainst  the  Anbaifoanong  the  New  Snghmd  senators  fras  two 
votes. 

*  Massed  on  the  19th  of  December,  1808. 
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ered  a  president  to  impose  one  at  his  discretion,*  could  not  very 
well  claim  that  it  was  not  authorized  under  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  to  "regulate  commerce."  But  it  was 
difficult  to  incite  the  law  abiding  people  of  New  England  to 
oppose  foedoiialy  the  execution  of  what  thej  believed  to  be  a 
constitutional  law,  and  impossible  to  rouse  among  them,  in 
opposition  to  sudi  a  law,  that  storm  of  excitement  which 
would  gradually  lead  on  to  sedition  and  disunion.  Accordingly, 
the  Federal  leaders  made  a  subtle  distinction.  Because  the 
present  Embargo  was  not  limited  in  its  duration  to  a  specified 
time,  ihey  assumed,  contrary  to  the  open  discUumers  of  the 
President  and  his  political "  oigans,*'  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
permanent,  and  that  it  therefore  inTolyed  the  d^abntetion  of 
commerce  by  an  authority  which  could  only  legally  "regulate" 
it  This  narrow  quibble  was  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  of 
resistance  and  all  its  train  of  consequences  rested. 

When  the  news  of  the  "  Enforcing  Law  "  (as  the  bill  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Giles  was  generally  designated)  reached 
Massachusetts,  a  violent  excitement  burst  forth.  Seveial  collec- 
tors resigned  rather  than  encounter  the  consequences  of  the 
public  fermentation.  Kewspapers  appeared  in  mourning.  The 
contest  between  the  people  and  the  General  Government,  it  was 
asserted,  rested  on  the  same  principles  as  in  1776.  Gk>vemor 
lincoln  (the  Lieutenant-Governor  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
executive  chair  on  the  death  of  Sullivan)  was  another  llutchin- 
Bon  ;  President  Jefferson  was  another  George  III.  If  possil)lc, 
the  present  oppressors  were  governed  by  more  fla<,ntiou.s  motives 
than  those  of  1776.  George  III.  and  his  goveriimeut  were 
seeking  the  good  of  some  portion  of  the  realm.  If  thej 
oppressed  America,  it.  was  for  the  benefit  of  England.  But  it 
was  declared  that  the  tyrant  Jefferson  was  only  gratifying  his 
fell  and  inextiugnisliable  sectional  hate  against  the  jn-osperity 
of  New  England,  wliile  he  benefited  no  other  })ortion  of  the 
country ;  and  that  he  was  meanly  cringing,  as  usual,  at  the  feet 
of  the  French  Emperor,  who  repaid  his  subserviency  only  by 
contumely  and  injury.  Resistance  and  disunion  were  called 
for  in  the  newspapers  and  bj  the  votes  of  numerous  town 
meetings.* 

»  As  in  Act  of  Juno  4th,  1704. 

*  HillhoiMe,  ft  U.  S.  Senator  from  Conneoticati  declared  in  Coombs  in  the  delMte  on 
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Gore,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  in  the  Kassachnsetts 
Legislature,  reported  (Jannary  28th,  1809),  that  if  onr  Govern- 
ment had  met  the  Berlin  decree  as  it  did  that  issned  hj  the 
Directory  in  1798,  the  English  orders  in  conndl  wonld  not 
have  heen  made.  ''Let  Oongress,"  declared  the  report,  ''repeal 
.the  Embargo,  annul  the  convention  with  France,  forbid  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  French  dominions,  arm  onr  public 
and  private  ships,  and  unfurl  the  republican  banner  against  the 
imperial  standard."  "This  done,  the  English  orders  would 
cease  to  operate."  Onr  trade,  except  wiUi  France  and  her 
dependencies,  "would  again  recover  and  flourish."  Agriculture 
and  all  other  avocations  would  thrive.  These  propositions 
might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  to  And  favor  with  a  few 
ruined  and  desperate  ship-owners,  and  a  very  small  class  always 
found  among  merchants,  hardened  into  insensibility  to  every 
appeal  but  that  of  avarice ;  but  the  American  historian  will 

the  Enforc  inf?  Law,  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  submit;  and  he  did  not  believe 
thej  woiiM  submit.  The  Boston  Centinel  paid  "  every  man  woald  presume"  he  waa 
not  bound  to  obey  the  Embargo — that  if  the  petitions  did  not  produce  a  relaxation  or 
nmofal  of  the  Embargo,  the  people  ought  immediatdjr  to  aMtune  a  Uglwr  tone."  The 
Boston  Sepertory  said,  if  It  waa  not  repealedt  ft  would  be  toon  Mt  ^*«t  defiasco 
that  "it  behoved"  the  people  of  Massachusetts  "  to  epeak,  for  strike  they  must,  if 
speaking  did  not  answer.  The  Bost^jn  Gaz<"ttc  exclaimed :  "It  is^  better  to  suffer  the 
ampataOOil  of  a  limb,  than  to  lone  the  whole  body.  We  niu-t  prtimre  for  thr  u|ii[a- 
tion."  .  .  .  "  wherefore,  then,  is  New  Enclaiiil  asleep  ;  w  herefore  does  hhe  Mibmit 
to  the  oppression  of  enemies  in  the  South?  Ifiive  wc  no  Mows  who  is  inspin-il  by  the 
God  of  oar  fethete,  end  will  lead  oa  oat  of  EgffU"  A  handbill,  circulated  at  Kewborj* 
port,  contained  the  fbttowing :  **Toa  bftTe  repoeed  eonlldence  in  a  coward  **  (Jeflbrson). 

.  .  .  "  Nerve  yonr  arms  with  vengeance  against  the  despot  who  would  wrest  the 
biestimable  perm  of  your  independence  from  you,  and  you  ^hull  be  contMicrora.  Give 
ear  no  longer  to  the  siren  voice  of  democracy  and  JeflTenioniaii  iiber^>  Itll  n  OOned 
delation,  adopted  by  traitors,  and  recommended  by  sycophants." 

Beaolutiuo.s  were  pa&<4ed  in  town  meeting  at  Augosta,  Maine  (Jannary  16th  1809), 
whkh,  after  denonmciog  the  nvecediog  crinunal  apaujr "  of  the  people  on  the  aabJect, 
declared,  that  henceforth  "mienee  woild  be  orhne,  and  rMlatanee  wonld  become  a  rfrtae 
of  the  fir'^t  nia;;iiit;iile."  A  town  meeting  at  Boston.  Mafisnrhusettn,  adopted  a  memo- 
rial to  the  I>4-gisl;ttiire  (Janmiry  2.'ith,  1H09),  requesting  its  ••  interp(»sition  to  procure  for 
them  relief  from  the  grievances  they  now  suffered.  .  .  .  Relief  against  the  uiicoa- 
atitotional  mcasorcs  of  the  General  Government" — and  declaring  that  it8  power 

waa  adeqnate  to  this  obleet  waa  evident  ft-om  the  organization  of  the  eonfederacy." 
A  town  meeting  at  Bath  paaaed  resolutions  (December  27th,  1808^,  requesting  the 
I.«gislature  to  take  snch  immediate  stepn  for  relieving  the  people,  either  by  themselves 
alone,  or  in  concert  with  other  common- lal  States,  as  the  extraordinary  circumstatiri>  of 
their  situation  might  require."  A  town  meeting  at  Topstleld  (Jaimary  1.1th,  IHO'J)  resolved 
that  a  war  with  r,r»at  Britain  "would  be  unjust,  nnneceshary,  and  extremely  to  be 
deplored;"  that  war  wa^i  not  a  necessarv alternative  of  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo; 
<*Mit  flhoold  this  be  the  alternative,  it  ongot  to  be  a  war  with  Prance,  and  not  with  Great 
Britain  " — that  onr  people  might  And  man^  sources  of  profltable  employment  without 
interfering  in  any  degree  with  those  principles  of  maritim**  law  winch  tlreat  Britain 
deemed  ei^sential  to  her  existence,  and  wliirh,  in  un  eventful  inoinent  like  llic  iire^.  nt,  hlio 
would  never  yield" — that  "neither  the  honor  nor  the  itermaueut  interests  ot  the  United 
States  required  that  they  should  drive  Great  Britain,  if  it  were  in  their  power,  to  the  sur- 
render of  tboee  claims  so  essential  to  her  in  the  mighty  conflict  in  which  aha  waa  at  present 
engafred ;  n  eonfiict  interesting  to  hnmanit j,  to  morals^  to  religion,  and  to  the  last  strug- 
gle  of  liberty."  A  ftlll  collection  of  the  newspapers  of  the  period  would  probably 
enable  us  to  mnMpl/  to  thonsauds  these  examples  of  expresaions  direct!/  in  favor  of,  or 
laadlDff  to,  natalMoe  and  dinniiflo. 
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always  blush  to  record  that  they  received  the  sanction  of  an 
American  Legislature.  The  Hassachusetts  Qeneral  Court  ac- 
cepted Gk>re'B  report  (Febmary  3d)  by  a  Toto  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and  twen^-seven  1  It  also 
declared  the  Enforeing  Law  '^nnjast,  oppressiye,  and  nnconstitn- 
tional,  and  not  legally  bmding  " — ^but  advised  a  reeort  to  the 
State  oonrts,  rather  than  to  open  redstanoe  to  prevent  its 
execution/ 

We  shall  not  stop  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  Enibrcing  Law. 
It  is  aeeeasible  to  all  in  l^e  statntes  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  n:k  ground  for  hesitation  in  declaring  that,  in  conferring  powers 
on  the  Executive,  it  fell  short  of  rather  than  exceeded  a  con- 
siderable list  of  Acts  passed  on  similar  occasions  during  the 


>  ThfB  npoTt  placed  «  Itrjre  portion  of  tte  Fedenl  toadcra  of  IbMcliateMa  te  ft 

Bingalar  predicament.  The  "  I?r)-tMri  \femoriiil."  of  January  20th,  1806,  afWr  toBchinjc 
ou  thf  ajij^n'-i-^ioiT*  <>f  FranroaiKl  Spiiiu,  procet'ded  to  declare  that  it  was  the  olijort  of  the 
memorialists  •'  to  l  oiiliiii-  tli''ir  aiiimadver!*ions  to  the  more  ularniintr,  bri-.iii-c  more 
nunuToiiH  and  exteasive,  deteiitioii.4  and  condemnations  of  American  vesweln  by  (ireat 
Britain,  an«l  to  advert  to  the  iirinciples  recently  avowed  and  adouted  by  her  courts 
TClative  to  neatral  tnde  in  arttoies  of  oolouUl  prodnoe— principles  wnidi,  ii  admitted  or 
praettKd  upon  la  all  the  latitnde  which  mf^rht  oe  Mrlr  iBfiemd  to  be  Intended,  woidd 
De  di'striii  tion  to  the  nuvicatiori.  and  railii  ally  impair  the  most  hicrative  commerce  of 
our  coiiiiti y."  AlItT  tnuch  a(l<liti<inal  and  stronger  denunciation  of  the  conduct  of 
England,  the  memorialist-*  procecdi-d.  in  conrlnsion,  to  dorlarc  :  "In  all  events,  fully 
re!>inK  that  the  sabject  of  our  ditTerencea  with  (ireat  Britain  will  receive  the  due  con* 
•ideration  of  (Government;  and  thai  rach  Bieaenret wUlf  In  eonsequence,  be  promptlj 
adopted  as  will  tend  to  disembarrnM  our  commerce  tmuat  oor  rights— and  fiwport  the 
dlf^nity  of  the  United  States,  yoar  memorlalista  have  the  honor  to  remain,"  etc.  This 

fiapcr  was  signed  by  James  Lloyd,  jr.,  David  Green,  Arnold  Welles.  David  Shears,  John 
lotlin  Jonen.  George  Cabot,  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  a  committee  chuwn  ^y  and  acting 
in  behalf  of  tlif  incrchants  of  Boston  penerully. 

Ev«'n  Mr.  Pickering,  who  declared  in  a  published  letter  to  Governor  Sullivan  (Feb* 
ruary  ICth,  iHOS),  that  Great  Britain  had  "really  done"  our  commerce  "no  ea«ential 
li^nrjr,"  voted  for  a  resolntion  in  the  United  Stiles  Senate,  Febraary  lOtb,  1R06,  which 
declared  the  captures  and  condemnations  which  had  already  taken  place  under  British 
orders.  "  an  unprovoked  aggression  upon  the  property  of  the  citirens  of  the  United  State* 
— a  violation  or  their  neutral  rights — and  an  encroachment  upon  their  national  inde- 
pendence." 

Mr.  Gore,  himself,  had  not  been  perfectly  uniform  in  his  British  snbserviencT.  At  a 
aieeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  ICth  of  July.  1807,  John  Qotncy  Adams,  Harrlsoa 
Gray  Otis,  William  Eastis,  Christopher  Gore,  Charles  Jones,  John  C.  Jones,  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  Jonathan  Mason,  and  John  Warren,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
report,  which  contained  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  Rmolrfd,  That  we  consider  the  unprovoked  attack  made  on  the  United  States 
armed  ship  Chesapeake,  by  the  British  ship  of  war  Leopanl.  a  wanton  outrage  «D  Hm 
lives  of  our  fellow-citixeos,  a  direct  violation  of  our  nstional  honor,  and  an  inMagemeol 
of  onr  national  rights  tad  sovereifnitT. 

Ruohnd,  That  we  most  sincerely  approve  the  Proclamation,  and  the  firm  and  di.«- 
passionate  conrse  of  policy  pursued  by  the  President  of  the  Unitvd  Stales,  and  we  wiU 
coriiiallv  ntiite  with  our  fellow  citizens  in  ufTorrling  effectual  support  to  snch  IBMSUM 
as  our  Government  may  further  adopt  in  the  present  crisis     our  aflkirs." 

The  Boston  town  meeting,  held  dz  days  earlier,  muuilmoosly  passed  still  strooger 
resolutions  in  commendation  of  the  oonnn  of  the  Oovenumtiit,  and  eloaod  with  thoTo^ 
lowing: 

^'^Rttdrnl.  nnaniraously,  That  though  we  unite  with  our  Governraont  in  w!>l,ing 
most  ard»*nt!y  for  pence  on  jii<t  and  honorable  terms,  yet  wc  arc  ready  chei-rftillv  to 
coo|MT  it.-  Ill  any  measures,  however  serious,  whii  h  tlie'v  may  judge  necessary  for  ths 
safety  aud  houor  of  our  country,  and  will  support  them  with  our  lives  and  fortiUMs." 
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administratioiia  of  the  flzst  and  aecond  Freeidents,  and  wbleh 
had  received  the  general  support  and  approval  of  the  Federal 
partj.  As  a  proiiiin«it  example  among  Uiese,  it  ia  only  neeee- 
aaiy  to  cite  the  Act  of  Jnne  4th,  1794. 

When  the  Fresident's  opening  message  to  Congress  was  sent 
in  (November  8th,  1808),  the  Government  had  recently  received 
Finkney's  and  Canning's  correspondence  down  only  to  the 
letter  of  the  British  minister,  which  was  dated  September  23d. 
As  this  was  criminatorv  in  its  cliaracter  towards  the  American 
Government  and  its  nnuister,  it  would  "  have  accorded  neither 
with  propriety,  nor  with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Pinkncy,"  to  make 
it  public,  until  his  answer  was  received  to  make  public  at  the 
same  time.  "When  that  answer  afterwards  arrived  "  (we  quote 
the  President's  message  of  January  11th,  1809),  "it  was  con- 
sidered as  what  liad  passed  in  conversation  had  been  superseded 
by  the  written  and  formal  correspondence  on  the  subject,  the 
variance  in  the  statements  of  what  had  verbally  passed,  was  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the  matter  of  a  distinct  and 
special  communication.'* 

Our  Government  was  driven  from  its  silence  bv  a  remarka- 
ble  circumstance.  Canning's  last  named  communication  to 
Pinkney,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  New  England  Palladium, 
puldished  in  Loston,  and  the  official  paper  for  i)rinting  the  Acts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  This  called  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  whole  correspondence  to  Congress  by  the  President. 

Canning's  misstatements  and  sarcasms  were  received  with 
an  ecstasy  of  delight  by  a  class  of  partisans  in  the  TTnited  States. 
But  the  tone  of  his  paper,  the  place  of  its  appearance,  his 
obvions  motive  in  thus  carrying  his  controversy  with  the  Ameri- 
can minister  into  the  American  newspapers,'  and  finally,  the 
free  communication  and  good  understanding  between  himself 
and  certain  politicians  in  Massachusetts  which  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  betray,  produced  disgust  among  tbe  high* 
minded  men  of  all  parties.  In  Congress,  this  feeling  was  too 
Strong  to  be  pmdendy  encountered.  Qnincj  sat  silent  'Even 

t  It  hm  iwrer,  Uiat  we  Mt  mnm.  btm  durrn  how  the  pnblieken  of  the  PallAdiam 
ewM  in  potMMion  of  this  paper.  Tmw  Mttattly  did  not  receive  it  from  Mr.  FiokneT 
er  onr  uoveinment  Nobody  elee  eomd  htm  Men  in  poeeeerfon  of  it  but  the  Britlah 

Mini-Hter  or  Cabinet,  or  some  person  who  re'-pivrd  It  ft-om  them.  It  is,  tibereforc,  not 
only  fair  bat  necessary  to  iMame  that  Mr.  Caimiug  directly  or  indirectly  OMMd  or  per* 
MOAbA  thin  pnMicntloii. 
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Gardcnicr  did  not  go  beyond  a  feeble  effort  to  turn  the  thing 
into  ridicule,  by  utking  if  it  was  necessary  to  array  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  against  the  humble  editors  of  a  news- 
paper ?"  Key,  the  distinguished  Federal  member  from  Mary- 
land, said : 

**I  eonsldw  the  late  pnbOcfttioii  m  the  moM  direet  and  liuidioiis  attempt  of  a 
ibnign  gOTernment  to  tiike  advaiitage  of  and  influence  the  parties  in  this  country, 
und  that,  too,  by  dishonorable  nieans.  The  paper  alluded  to  could  only  hav*;-  been 
in  possession  of  our  own  A<i(ninistriitIon  or  ot  the  Briiiiih  Governinent.  It  came 
not  from  us ;  it  must  have  proceeded  from  the  Other — and  from  what  view  ?  Had 
Mr  inCBrmatioa  been  the  object,  the  letter  of  lAr.  Ffnknef  in  reply  would  aleo  hare 
been  made  public,  that  one  might  have  been  confronted  with  the  other.  If  it  pro- 
ceeded from  that  qnartcr,  the  sepaniiion  of  the  reply  from  the  letter,  is  evincive  of 
the  attempt  to  impose  on  the  people.  I  consider  it  an  attemi)t  to  set  (he  people  at 
variance  with  their  Government,  and  au  insolent  attempt  of  a  foreign  nation  to 
inteiftre  in  oar  aflUra  in  three  pointa  of  Tiew.  First.  Ifr.  Pinkney  is  expressly 
exonerated  from  the  charge  of  misrepresentation;  bat  no  man  can  understand  it 
otherwise  than  as  having  allunion  to  the  EzecutiTC  of  the  country — an  insinuation 
which  there  is  no  proof  to  support,  and  in  support  of  which  none  can  be  adduced. 
Whatever  difference  of  political  opinion  may  exist  between  ua  on  some  points,  I 
respect  the  Administration  on  the  wliole,  and  evwy  honest  man  of  every  pditieal 
opinion  must  side  with  me.  Secondly.  There  is  an  insinaation  that  the  Ft«ddent 
of  the  United  States  had  only  permitted  our  minister  at  London  individually,  not 
formally,  to  make  a  proposition  on  the  subject  of  the  Embargo.  Thi3  is  unfo\indcd 
in  fact,  because  the  documents  before  the  House  prove  to  the  contrary.  Thirdly. 
A  question  is  rdsed  wlietlier  aetoal  knowledge  of  the  orders  in  council  of  Novem- 
ber, was  in  poasesrion  of  our  Oovemment  at  the  time  of  laying  the  Embargo,  which 
Hr.  Pinkney  has  fidly  Oiplained,  that  the  American  papers  showed  that  it  was  weU 
known  hi'fore  the  passage  of  the  Embargo,  that  such  would  probably  hn  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  British  Government.  It  is  upon  these  three  great  questions 
that  this  letter  is  insidiously  calculated  to  deceive  the  American  people." 

A  bill  passed  the  House  January  20th,  bj  a  vote  of  eighty 
to  twenty-eix,  for  an  extra  session  of  Oongress  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  May  then  next  It  passed  the  Senate  on  the  26th 
withont  a  division.  This  was  a  test  question  on  sustaining  the 
policy  of  the  Administration,  sketched  in  the  following  letter, 
written  the  next  day  by  the  President  to  Monroe. 

**  The  idea  of  sending  a  special  mbsion  to  EVanoa  Or  England  is  not  antertaiasd 
at  all  hero  After  so  little  attention  to  us  from  the  former,  and  so  insulting 
an  answer  from  C;uinin?,  such  a  mark  of  respect  as  an  extraordinary  mission, 
would  be  a  degradation  against  which  all  minds  revolt  here.  The  idea  was  hazarded 
in  the  House  of  BeprosentatiTos  a  Ibw  days  ago,  by  a  member,  and  an  approbadoa 
expressed  by  snother,  bat  r^eeted  indignantly  bj  every  other  person  who  ^ke, 
and  very  ginandly  in  eonrersatioii  by  all  olhen ;  and  I  am  8atl^fied  soch  a  propo- 
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•itioii  would  get  no  vote  ia  the  Senate.  The  course  the  legtsUture  meaaa  to  pur- 
me,  nay  be  inferred  from  the  Aet  now  puied  for  e  needog  In  May,  and  a  propoei« 

tion  before  them  for  repealing  the  Embargo  in  Jnne,  and  then  reenminf  and 

ipaintaining  ^>y  force  our  right  of  navigation.  There  will  be  cons»iderable  opposition 
to  this  last  prupo-iitiou,  not  only  froni  the  FcderalistiJ,  old  and  new,  who  oppose 
everv thing,  but  from  sound  members  of  the  majoritj.  Yet  it  is  believed  it  will 
obtain  a  good  minority,  and  tbat  It  ia  tba  only  propodUon  wUdi  can  bo  devieed 
that  conld  obtidn  a  minority  of  any  Und.  Fbal  propoeitiona  wiD,  therefore,  be 
toon  di^atched  to  both  the  belligerents  through  the  resident  ministers,  so  that 
thoir  answers  will  be  rf-irt  d  before  the  meeting  in  May,  and  will  deeiilo  what  is  to 
be  done.  This  laut  triul  for  peace  is  not  thought  desperate.  If,  a^  is  expootrd, 
Bonaparte  should  l>e  successful  in  Spain,  however  every  virtuous  and  liberal  souti- 
nenk  roToIts  at  It,  it  may  Indnoe  boUi  poveia  to  bo  more  acoommodathig  with  ns. 
England  will  sec  here  the  only  asylum  for  her  coounwce  and  manufacturca,  worth 
more  to  her  tlmn  Iut  orders  of  council.  And  Bonaparte,  having  Spain  at  lii>  f«*et, 
will  look  imtindiately  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  think  our  neutrality  t  ht-aply 
purchased  by  a  repeal  of  the  illegal  parts  of  bis  decrees,  with,  perhaps,  the  Floridas 
thrown  into  the  barg^n.  Shonid  a  ohaage  in  the  aipeet  of  aflyra  In  Europe  pro- 
daoe  thia  diapoettion  in  both  poweray  onr  peace  and  prosperity  may  bo  fOTlTed  and 
long  continue.  Otherwise,  we  must  agdn  take  the  tented  field,  aa  wo  did  in  177A| 
under  more  inauspicious  circumst.nnoes. 

''There  never  has  been  a  situation  of  the  world  before,  in  which  such  endeavors 
aa  we  have  made  woold  not  have  aeonred  onr  peace.  It  is  probable  there  never 
iriU  be  aoob  another.  If  we  go  to  war  now,  I  Ibar  we  may  renounce  forever  die 
hope  of  ae^ng  an  end  of  our  national  debt  If  we  can  keep  at  peace  eight  yean 
longer,  onr  income,  libcrnted  from  debt,  will  be  ntlrqnate  to  any  war,  without  new 
taxes  or  loans,  and  our  position  and  increasing  strength  will  put  ua  hora  d'inaulie 
from  any  nation.  I  am  now  so  near  the  moment  of  retiring,  that  I  take  no  part  in 
aflUfa  beyond  the  expression  of  an  ofdnion.  I  tldnk  it  fidr,  that  my  aueceasor 
aboold  now  originate  those  measures  of  which  he  will  be  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion  and  respon-lbility,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  clothe  them  with  the  forms  of 
atlthoritv.  Five  weeks  more  will  relievo  me  from  a  drudgery  to  which  I  am  no  lonfrop 
equal,  and  restore  nie  to  a  scene  of  tranquillity,  amidst  my  family  and  friends,  mure 
eongenial  to  my  age  and  natural  inoBnatiooa.  In  that  ^tuatiMi,  it  will  alwaya  bo 
a  pleaanro  to  me  to  aea  you,  and  to  repeat  to  yon  tho  aaaunmoaa  of  my  conatant 
friendahip  and  respect.*' 

Tho  TOte  on  ODgroBBing  for  a  third  reading,  a  hill  for  raising 
an  army  of  fiftjr  thousand  volnnteerSy  was  taken  January  Si8d, 
and  it  stood,  yeas  seyenty4wo,  nays  fort7-five.  In  the  affirm- 
ative, Toted  the  Administration  supporters  proper ;  in  the  nega- 
tiye,  the  two  extremes — the  anti-maritime  party,  who  favored 
the  continuance  of  the  Embargo  long  enough  to  bring  England 
to  terms,  though  it  should  exterminate  onr  own  commerce — 
and  the  maritime  Federalists,  who  were  as  much  opposed  to  a 
war  with  England  as  to  the  Embargo ;  who,  in  reality,  had 
but  one  policy  toward  that  power,  namely,  submission. 
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Before  tlio  bill  for  an  extra  session  had  j)asso(l  tlie  Senate 
(^January  L^5tli),  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  the  administration 
leader  in  the  llonse,  and  understood  to  represent  the  personal 
views  of  the  President,  after  declaring  that  we  ouglit  now  to  look 
for  war  and  prepare  for  war  if  the  Embargo  did  not  within 
a  rejisonable  time  effect  its  purpose — that  if  redress  wtis  our 
object,  defence  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  therefore  *'  extensive 
pre})aration "  was  now  called  for — ^introduced  the  following 
resoiutiun : 

**  JSmoM;  Aa  the  opiniM  of  lUf  BoQMk  tluit  Hw  United  Sifttet  oqglit  not  to 
delay  beyond  the  day  of  to  repeal  the  Embargo  lawn,  and  to  reraiM^ 

mainuin  and  defend  the  navigation  of  the  high  seas  apainst  any  nation  or  nation! 
having  ia  force  edlcta,  orders,  or  decrees,  riolating  the  lawful  commerce  and  neutral 
fights  of  the  TTinted  Statee." 

On  the  30th,  after  some  debate  on  this  resolution,  Mr.  Nieho- 
Ids  80  modified  it,  that  it  declared  that  if  the  obnozioiiB  orders  or 
decrees  were  not  repealed  by  the  day  to  be  inserted  in  the 
blank,  letters  of  maiqne  and  reprisal  ^onld  be  issued  against 
the  offending  powers ;  and  he  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  the 
1st  day  of  June. 

This  proposition,  taken  in  conjnnetlon  with  the  President's 
letter  to  Monroe,  and  with  another  to  his  son-in-law,  Bandolph, 
presently  to  be  quoted,  make  the  &ct  certain  that  he  was  in 
fitYor  of  suspending  the  Embargo  at  the  specified  time,  and  then 
resorting  to  hostilities,  if  necessary. 

John  Bandolph  moved  aa  an  amendment,  a  repeal  of  the 
Embargo  forthwith."  This  being  voted  down  by  a  consider- 
able majority,  the  question  recurred  on  filling  the  blank  with 
the  first  day  of  June.  The  ^  war  party  in  peace  and  the  peace 
party  in  war"  (as  they  were  subsequently  well  designated  in 
Congress  by  Bobert  Y.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina),  strongly 
opposed  Nicholas's  xesfdntion.  Dana,  of  Connecticut,  ridiculed 
this  "  contingent  declaration  of  war."  But  he  claimed  that  the 
Embargo  should  be  given  up,  because  it  could  not  be  enforced.' 

Oai^denier  amused  the  House  by  earnestly  advocating  the 

1  np  Raid :  "  Do  pentlemen  recollect  how  mnch  danger  menaces  the  oentiment  of 
attarlimont  to  their  country  when  foreign  indulgences  (as  the  liberty  of  trading  derived 
from  111''  roiitiL'ii  t y  of  the  firitisli  ]>rovinces)  are  given  to  flM  OltiMBI  Of  tOJ poctlaB  Of  S 

country  which  refuses  to  allow  them  those  privileges?  

t  deem  tt  aseiess  to  rely  on  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  when  the  Guverntnent  forgeii 
the  cement  of  putriotism.  What  ja  oouutrj?  ThftI  portion  of  the  globe  where  we  h»«e 
friends,  freedom  and  protection." 
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President's  peace  policy,  not  only  in  the  subetance  bat  in  the 
identical  line  of  argument  in  which  irs  friends  were  accnstomed 
to  sapport  iL  We  do  not  find  Qoincy's  name  in  the  debate. 
He  was,  perhapsy  brooding  over  the  conduct  of  his  political 
friends  on  a  recent  occasion,  when,  after  he  had  made  an 
imposing  demonstration,  looking  toward  an  impeachment  of  the 
President,  not  one  of  those  friends  was  found  ready  to  counte- 
nance his  attempt* 

Pending  the  debate  on  Nicholas's  resolution,  a  new  party,  or 
rather  a  new  party  wing,  developed  itself.  The  Kepublicans  of 
Kew  £ngland  became  alarmed  by  the  iosnrrcctionary  manifes- 
tatlona  at  home,  and  anxious  for  some  middle  course.  After 
Yarions  desultory  propositions,'  they  settled  down  in  favor  of  the 
plan  of  an  earlier  repeal  of  the  Embargo,  and  a  permission 
thenceforth  to  our  merchant  vessels  to  arm  in  their  own  defence. 
On  the  dd  of  February  a  motion  to  make  the  date  of  the  repeal 
the  4th  of  March  instead  of  the  1st  of  the  succeeding  June^  pre- 

*  On  the  26th  of  Jtnaarj,  Mr.  Qahioy  had  risen  "  to  perform  a  great  duty  t"  It  was 

a  "painful"  doty,  but  the    occasion  called  for  it  I'*  Erery  membor  "who  had  reaBon 

to  belie v«?  a  hi^rh  >  rim  ■  or  inimlemcarmr  liad  been  committfil.  was  bound  to  state  that 
opinion  to  the  Hou"*e,  and  move  «n<  h  an  inquiry  as  the  nature  of  the  Hiipposed  of^Vtu  o 
demanded."    He  then  stated  that  "  Henjanun  r.incnln.  K-ij.,'"  ("oUc' t  .r  dl"  the  Tort  of 


 ,  ofEered  hia  resiniation  to  the  Preeident  at  the  end  of  1S06,  and  again  in  Septem* 

ber,  1S07;  MsigninR  &t  both  timed  his  otter  inability  from  age  and  infirmity  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  ;  that  on  the  first  occaBion  the  President  promised  to  anpoint  a 
successor,  and  on  the  second  made  no  answer;  that  conaequently  the  incumbent  hehl  the 
place  a  yt-ar  lonfft-r  ;  that  the  otrice  had  hccn  *•  thiH  kept  tn  effect  vacant  fur  nmre  than 
two  Tears,"  to  reserve  it  for  "a  favorite  of  the  Executive,  Henry  Dearborn,  Becretary 
of  War."  As  a  preliminary  to  impeachment,  he  offered  two  resJoUitions,  aslcing  the  Pre- 
sident to  lay  his  corxtipoiidonoo  with  Mr.  Lincoln  before  the  Honae,  and  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  inqnire  into  the  flwta.  The  Honse,  by  a  vote  of  nlnetj-tbroe  to  twenty- 
fonr.  Bfrreed  to  consider  the  renolatlonB.  Mr.  Qnincy  made  a  trpeecb.  He  thonpht  it  a 
high  offence  that  the  L'liited  States  had  been  kept  paying  an  individoal  $5000  a  year  for 
lDadeqnat«  servic'  -.  ami  a^'uinst  hi-<  own  wi-ti-  -s. 

Tms  "  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Esq.,"  was  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  Hurvirloff 
Biajor-reneral  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  or 
the  Soathem  Department  in  1778:  W  commanded  at  tho  fail  of  Charleiton;  had  led  tko 
central  division  at  Yorktown;  had  wrred  as  Secretary  of  War;  and  had  anbse- 

auentlv  held  several  hitrh  civic  and  diplomatic  appointments.  He  had  always  been  a 
ecided  Federalist;  and  had  been  made  Collector  of  Ho^ton  in  U«y,  after  being  defeated 
for  a  reflection  as  Lientenant  Governor  by  S  un  n  1  A  l  irfi  .  He  never  had  acttmHj  nent 
inkiB  raetgnAtion,  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Enforcing  Law. 

The  enwlty  and  criminality  of  retaming  him  two  years  longer  in  a  lucrative  oflloo 
which  he  could  perform  the  duties  of  by  depotT— and  doiaf  thiafor  anch  a  purpoe^ 
when  any  nnmUcr  of  young  and  well  qnalifled  Repoblleana  conld  hoTO  been  foand 
willing;  to  take  tlie  pi  ire  though  but  for  that  short  period— gave  great  diversJion  to  many 
of  the  members.  Others  pos^sessing  less  humor,  treated  Mr.  Quincy  an<i  Jus  proposed 
impeachment  with  anything  but  sportiveness.  At  length  the  important  \  otr  ii.  w  on. 
The  yeas  and  naja  wen  oaUed  on  the  reaolotions.  The  yeas  stood  one  (Mr.  guincy)— 
the  nars  one  hnndied  and  lOTeBteen  t 

>  For  example,  Ston^  who  had  at  an  earlier  date,  atootly  defended  the  Embargo, 
moved  to  fit  ont  ^'flf^ltat  sailiog  ftrigates  "—and  this,  we  beHere,  ia  uraally  cited  to 
show  that  the  party  who  oppoiod  flio  Aobtigo^  wm  for  tmawMHito  Md  adeqoate  pre- 
parations for  war ! 
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vailed,  yoas  seventj;  and  the  repealing  clause  then  passed, 
jeas  seventy-six.*  • 

The  President  thus  wrote  his  son-in-law : 

To  Thomas  Maxx  EAKDotrn. 

WABUJiQTOa,  Ftbruary  7, 1809. 

DbaeSie: 

I  thought  Congreas  lu4  taken  their  ground  firmlj  for  continuing  their 
Embargo  till  June,  and  then  wnr.  Put  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  revolution  of 
opinion  took  place  the  last  week,  chictij  among  the  New  England  and  New  York 
members,  and  in  a  kind  of  panic  they  roted  the  4th  of  March  for  removing  the 
Embafgo,  ud  by  ■neb  a  inijority  as  gave  all  reaaon  to  believe  tbey  weald  net 
•gfee  either  to  war  or  uou-intcrcoursc.  This,  too,  was  after  we  had  become 
satisfied  that  the  Essex  Junto  had  found  their  expectation  de>iporato.  of  iiiduciiigf 
flie  people  there  to  eitlior  ceparation  or  forcible  opposition.  Tho  iiiHjority  of  Con- 
gfe«|  however,  has  now  rallied  to  the  removing  the  Embargo  on  the  4th  of  March, 
non-iiitereottree  with  Frme*  and  QrmU  BriMut  trade  everywhera  else,  and  eon^ 
thraliig  war  prepantfeos.  The  fhrther  details  are  not  yet  settled,  but  I  believe  It  is 
perfsctfy  eertain  that  the  Bmbargo  wdl  be  taken  off  the  4th  of  March. 

The  proposition  to  allow  merchant  vessels  to  arm,  was  next 
brought  forward  (or  rather  revived)  by  Randoljih,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Federalists,  Qiiidi^,  and  tlie  eastern  and  northern 
Republicans,  wlio  shrunk  from  direct  war  rnoasnres.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Administration  fell  back  on  a  non-intorcourse  law 
introduced  earlier  in  the  session.  They  were  in  favor  of  com- 
mercial restrictions  of  some  kind,  which  would  o]>erate  as  a 
retaliation  on  England,  or  of  open  war.  They  liad  no  partialitv 
for  a  hybrid  system,  which  offered  the  strongest  inducements  to 
illicit  trade,  and,  among  abandoned  characters,  the  most  danger- 
ous temptations  to  piracy. 

Tliey  now  vigorously  rallied,  and  on  the  9th  of  February  the 
Non-intercourse  bill  was  referred  back  to  the  committee  which 
reported  it,  yeas  sixty-one,  nays  forty-one.  On  the  motion  of 
Alston,  of  North  Carolina,  and  after  a  stni::irh'  carried  through 
the  night,  the  House,  at  5  o'clock  a.m.  discharged  the  committee 
of  the  whole  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  for 
permitting  the  arming  of  merchant  vessels,  yeas  sixty-five,  nays 
fifty-five.  On  motion  of  the  same  gentleman,  and  after  a  debate 
protracted  by  the  minority  till  the  House  became  thinned  oat 
by  physical  ezhaiistion,  aU  the  reaolations  offered  by  the  oppo> 

*  We  And  theic  votes  thv  stated  at  pp.  133i,  1360  of  Anasb  of  Coafreas,  ISOMr 
sseead  ssirion,  and  tte  nays,  If  any,  not  mentlensd. 
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aition  were  referred  to  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  2(on- 
iatercourse  bill,  yeas  fifty-five,  nays  thirtj-flix. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  Nicdiolas  reported  from  that  com- 
mittee an  Act  which,  as  finally  passed,  interdicted  the  entrance 
of  English  or  French  pablic  veesels  into  the  ports  and  harbors 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  intercourse  with  them  after  the  1st 
of  March  ensuing;  declared  private  vessels  of  those  nations  for- 
feited which  entered  the  limits  of  the  United  States  after  the 
SOth  of  May ;  entirely  eat  off  importations  from  those  nations 
and  their  dependencies  after  the  20th  of  May;  and  connected 
with  these  provisions,  ample  means  of  enforcement  so  far  as  the 
power  of  the  United  States  was  adequate  to  that  object. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  continued  nntil  the  27th  of  Febmary, 
often  exhibiting  great  vehemence.*  Innumerable  substitutes 
and  amendments  were  offered  without  any  important  ones  being 
carried.  The  bill  passed,  yeas  eighty-one,  nays  forty.  The  bill 
to  raise  fifty  thousand  Tolunteers  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  equip  as  many  of  the  public  vessels 
as  he  should  deem  necessary.  Some  other  acts  passed,  looking 
to  an  extension  of  our  defences,  but  none  of  them  require  notice. 
Illinois  was  erected  into  a  territory  this  session.  The  tenth 
Congress  closed  on  the  8d  of  March,  and  with  it  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Presidential  term. 

The  otAvp  WmXL  given  of  his  Administration  would  be  very 
Incomplete  without  some  explanation  of  that  sudden  vacil- 
lation in  the  Republican  ranks,  on  Nicholas's  resolution,  which 
led  to  the  only  defeat  of  the  Government  on  any  leading 
national  question  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency 

We  have  recently  presented  his  letter  to  his  son-in-law  on 
this  subject  The  following  to  a  former  Cabinet  colleague,  was 
written  while  aU  the  facts,  it  must  be  presumed,  were  fresh  in 
his  memory : 

To  OUIKEAL  DiAEBOUf. 

D&ui  GiirsBAi.  AKD  Friend: 

Your  favor  of  Mar  \\\e-  Hist  was  diilr  receiTCil,  and  T  join  in  conpratulations 
with  jou  on  the  resurrection  of  republican  principles  in  Massachusetts  and  New 

'  As  a  fipecimen  of  tlie  avowals  of  poihp  of  tho  cxlroni'?  an'l  outspolipn  F<'ilora'if"tR,  It 
may  be  stated  that  Gardenier  (Febmary  IBth)  atttMnpted  to  Bhow  that  Great  Britain  had 
a  ngbt  to  iflsae  her  orders  In  eoancil — ^that  we  conld  not,  pendiDg  the  Berlin  decree, 
hare  bonorablv  traded  wit}]  France,  independently  of  those  orders — ^that  the  propoaltion 
fliat  we  were  ^*  paying  tribute  for  going  to  a  place  where  we  ooold  not  go,  wta  wmAf 
ideal " — and  he  repeated  the  customary  insinuation,  that  tbe  momm  bwora  ^  HoilN 
was  intended  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  French  Emperor. 
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Hampshire,  and  the  hope  tluit  the  professors  of  these  principles  will  not  again  easily 
be  drivfi]  ofl"  their  ground.  The 'Federali-atsi,  during  their  short-livod  aooendency, 
biaTe,  ueverUielesa,  by  forcing  us  from  the  Embargo,  iuflict«d  a  wound  on  our 
iiiteiesti  whieh  can  never  be  eiued,  end  on  ow  eiflbetioot  wfaieh  will  leqaire  time 
to  dcetriae.  I  aaeribe  all  tUa  to  one  peendo*BepaUieaB,  Story.*  He  eaoM  on  (In 
place  of  Orownlnshicid,  I  bolicre)  and  staid  only  a  few  days ;  long  enongh,  bow> 
ever,  to  get  compli-te  liold  of  Hat-on,  who  giving  in  to  his  representations  hecame 
panic  struck,  and  communicated  his  panic  to  his  colleagues,  and  thcj  to  a  majority 
of  tbe  aound  members  of  Coogreaa.  Thsy  bdlevad  fn  the  alteniatite  of  repeal  or 
tihril  war,  and  prodneed  tbe  Iktal  neaiore  of  repeat  Tbia  ia  tbe  fanmediato  parent 
of  all  oar  present  evils,  and  haa  reduced  ne  to  a  low  standing  in  the  erea  of  the 
world.  I  should  think  that  even  the  Foderalists  them.solves  must  now  W  iiunlc,  by 
their  feelings,  sensible  of  their  error.  Tiie  wealth  which  the  Embargo  brought 
home  safely,  has  now  been  thrown  back  into  the  lapa  of  onr  enemies ;  and  our 
navigaUon  oompletely  oraibed,  and  by  the  vnwlae  tad  impatrio^  oondoel  of  dioae 
engaged  In  it.  Should  the  ordeia  prove  genuine,  whieh  are  a^d  to  have  been  given 
against  our  fisheries,  they  too,  are  goiip  :  and  if  not  tnie  as  yet,  they  will  be  true 
on  the  first  brffze  of  success  which  Kngluiul  fcfl:  for  it  bus  now  been  Pome 

years  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  her  intentions  have  been  to  claim  the  ocean  as 
ber  oonqneit,  and  prohibit  any  veeiel  from  navigating  it,  bat  on  aaeb  m  trttmte  aa 
may  enable  her  to  keep  up  such  a  standing  navy  as  will  maintain  her  domiidon  over 
it.  She  has  hauled  in,  or  li  t  herself  out,  bocn  bolrl  or  hesitating,  acoording  to 
occurrences,  but  has  in  no  situation  done  aiiyliiing  which  might  amount  to  iin 
acknowledged  relinquishment  of  her  intentions.  I  have  ever  been  anxious  to 
avoid  a  war  with  England,  nnleas  feroed  by  a  dloation  more  losing  than  war  iladfl 
Bnt  I  did  believe  we  eonld  ooerco  ber  to  Jnstioe  by  peaeeable  neana,  and  tbe 
Smbargo,  evaded  as  it  wu.s,  proved  it  would  have  coerced  her  had  it  been  honestly 
executed.  The  proof  she  exhibited  on  that  occa.sion,  that  ?lie  can  exerci:*e  <=nch  an 
inflaence  in  this  country  m  to  control  tbe  will  of  its  Government  and  three* 
ibnrtha  of  its  people,  and  oblige  tho  tbrea«lbnrt]ia  to  walbmh  to  one>fourth,  is  to  me 
the  most  mortifying  drewnstanoe  which  baa  occurred  ainco  tbe  eatabliahment  of 
oar  government.  The  only  prospect  I  ceo  of  lessening  that  influenee,  ia  in  her  own 
conduct,  and  not  from  anything  in  onr  power.  Radically  hostile  to  our  navigation 
and  commerce,  and  feariug  its  rivalry,  she  will  completely  crush  it,  and  force  U!<  to 
resort  to  agriculture,  not  aware  that  we  ahall  resort  to  manufactures  also,  and 
render  ber  craqneala  over  onr  navigation  and  commerce  nadeaa,  at  leaat,  if  not  fajn- 
riooa  to  heraelf  in  the  end,  and  perhapa  aalntary  to  na,  aa  removing  ont  of  onr  way 
the  chief  canaca  and  provocationa  to  war.** 

After  the  exposure  and  publication  of  tlie  fact  that  the 
Governor  of  Canada  dispatched  an  agent  named  John  Ilenrr, 
to  Massachusetts,  in  the  beginning  of  1S09,  to  correspond  with 
tho  disatl'ected,  and  produce  an  understanding  between  them 
and  England,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  John  Adams,  April  20tb, 
1812: 

**0f  tfaia  misrion  of  Henry,  yonr  son  had  got  wind  In  the  tfana  of  tbe  Imbaigc^ 
and  commnnicated  it  to  me.  Bat  bo  bad  learned  iM»tUng  of  the  partioalar  agent, 

>  Joseph  Story,  afterwards  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Coort. 
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»lthou{»h,  of  his  workin/»s,  the  InfomKition  ho  had  ohtaiiifd  apiw-iirs  tiow  to  have 
been  correct.  He  etAted  a  particular  which  Ikiiry  has  not  di~iiiu  t!y  brought  for- 
ward, which  wa«,  that  the  eastern  States  were  not  to  be  required  to  maJte  a  formal 
•et  of  separation  from  (he  Union,  and  lo  lako  a  part  In  the  war  against  it;  a  men* 
sure  deeaaed  mack  too  strong  for  their  people:  bat  to  declare  themaelves  in  a  state 
of  nciitnility,  in  coDiiidorntion  of  which  they  were  to  have  peace  and  free  com- 
meri  c,  the  lure  most  hkoly  to  insure  jMipuhtr  acquit-j^conce.  Having  no  indications 
ol  lifury  as  the  intenucdiato  in  tiii^  negotiation  of  the  Eaaex  Junto,  auspicioni  fell 
on  Flekering,  and  bis  nephew  WllUams,  in  London.  If  he  was  wronged  in  this,  the 
gronnd  of  his  soaplcion  is  to  be  found  In  his  known  praotioea  and  arowed  opinions, 
as  that  of  his  accomplices  in  the  8ainenei>8  of  sentiment  and  of  language  with 

Henry,  and  subsequently  bj  the  fluttering  of  the  wounded  pigeons.^ 

• 

On  the  S5th  of  December,  1895,  Mr.  Jeifenon  gave  another 
account  of  the  transaction  in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to 
him  bj  William  B.  Oilee,  then  OoTemor  of  Virginia.  In  this 
he  stated  that  J.  Q.  Adams  called  on  him  during  the  Embargo, 
and  declared  to  him  that  ''he  had  information  of  the  meet 
nnqnestionable  certainty,''  that  persons  in  the  eastern  States, 
and  Hassachnsetts  particnlarly,  were  in  negotiation  with  agents 
of  the  British  Government,  *'  the  olgect  of  which  wss  an  agree- 
ment that  tlic  New  England  States  should  take  no  farther  part 
in  the  war  tlien  going  on"'— that  "  without  formally  declaring 
their  Reparation  from  the  Union,"  they  should  withdraw  from 
all  aid  and  obedience  to  them" — that  in  consideration  of  this, 
their  commerce  and  navigation  were  to  be  free  from  inter- 
ru[»tioii  by  England,  and  they  were  to  be  treated  in  all  par- 
ticulars as  neutrals.  He  ^aid  that  Mr.  Adams  declared  tlicre 
was  imminent  danger  that  the  conventictn  wnnhl  take  jtlace  " — 
that  to  enable  tlie  iViiiuls  of  the  Union  to  make  liead  apiinst 
these  plans,  "  the  repeal  of  the  Kndjargo  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary." And  he  finally  declared  that  "  fn.m  that  moment,  and 
influenced  bv  that  information,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  ahan- 
doning  it,  and  instead  of  effecting  our  purpose  by  this  ]»eaeetul 
weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break  the  Union" — that  "he 
then  recommended  to  his  friends  to  yiehl  to  the  necessity  of 
a  repeal  of  the  Embargo,  and  to  endeavor  to  supply  its  place  by 
the  best  substitute,  in  which  they  could  procure  a  general  con- 
currence." 

This  is  manifestly  a  contradictory  ex])lanation  (»f  the  repeal 
of  the  Embargo,  and  of  tlie  writer's  feelings  at  the  time,  from  that 
given  in  the  earlier  letters  which  have  been  quoted.   The  con- 
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temporary  solution  would  naturally  be  the  beet  one,  and  jtar- 
ticular  circumstances  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on  that  point. 
The  letter  to  Gile8  was  written  at.  a  period  of  great  debility, 
during  the  authors  eighty-third  year,  and  within  less  than  six 
months  of  his  death.  In  the  opening  of  the  letter  he  deplored 
being  called  upon  for  recollections  of  transactions  so  far  back, 
saying  that  his  memory  had  "  become  almost  a  blank."  * 

We  liave  stated  more  than  once,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  memory 
was  never  specially  retentive  of  particular  incidents;  and  that 
he  preserved  jiis  remarkable  general  accuracy  in  writing  of  them 
by  references  to  his  own  or  to  published  records.  In  the 
prcscTit  case,  he  spoke  of  a  matter  which  was  the  subject  of  no 
record,  and  he  was  probably  misled  by  impressions  directly 
drawn  from,  or  raised  by  some  chord  of  association  touclied  by, 
Oiles^s  communications.'  And  his  erroi-s  are  so  great  and  mani- 
fest, that  wo  cannot  help  conjecturing  that  ho  wrote  during 
Bome  unusual  access  of  disease,  which  either  peculiarly  affected 
his  memory,  or  prevented  him  from  giving  his  usifal  attention 
to  bis  statements.  Thus,  where  he  mentions  the  war  then 
going  on,"  he  obviously  confounds  the  period  just  preceding  the 
repeal  of  the  Embargo — that  is,  the  opening  of  the  year  1800— 
with  the  period  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  which 
was  not  declared  until  1S12.'  Again,  Mr.  Adams  subseqnently 
asserted,  and  we  have  no  donbt  correctly,  that  tlie  direct  perso- 
nal  interview  between  them,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  took 
place  in  March,  1808,  a  year  earlier  than  mentioned  by  the 
latter.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  train  of  secondary  errors  of 
memory  must  have  been  involved  in  these  two  important 
primary  ones. 

There  ean  be  no  donbt  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  these  mistakes, 
did  great  injustice  to  his  own  action  in  1809,  and  to  his  declara* 

>  He  erroneously  thonght,  however,  that  the  sabltelloe  of  Mr.  Adams's  comma- 
ideations  was  of  a  character  too  awAil,  too  deepl/  ragxmvad  la  Ua  mind,  aad  iaflii* 
enolD£  too  matcriallT  the  eonrrn  he  had  to  tmnne,  ever  to  be  fbrirotteii.*' 

■  This  is  bat  conjectiin>,  a^^  wo  h;ive  not  Giles's  letter  beforo  u^.  Jefferson  was 
evidently,  also,  making  a  nartii  ulur  i-ffort  to  do  justice,  at  a  critit  ai  iii«>in<>nt,  to  the  past 
cornlnct  of  a  pctitlcmiui  (John  Qiiincv  Adams)  who've  measures,  at  tho  tiiue  of  writing, 
he  wan  severely  censuring  to  the  name  correspondent.  This  desire  may  have  uncon- 
sciously affected  his  statements.  Giles  pablidied  the  censores,  and  omitted  the  tribate 
to  Mr.  Adain^  K  early  aervloea:  aod  it  waa  to  repair  thia  ii||iiatioe  that  the  legatee  of  Mr. 
JeShrson's  papi  rs  published  fhe  latter.  Porttona  of  a  warm  correHpondence  between 
that  legator  an  1  (Invernor  Gile:',  growing  out  of  this  publication,  an-  bt-fore  ux. 

*  Mr.  Adamti  embarked  for  Uussia  in  Aogost,  ISOd,  aad  did  not  return  antU  Aognatt 
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tions  then  and  at  approximate  periods.  Bdt,  fortunately,  he 
did  none,  in  the  snbstance,  to  anybody  else.  His  letter  to  Giles 
was  made  public  (after  his  death)  in  1828.  Mr.  Adams,  then  a 
candidate  for  reSleotion  to  the  Presidency,  authorized "  the 
National  Intelligencer  to  publish  a  paper  of  corrections  and  ezr 
planations.  In  this,  haying  mentioned  the  errors  which  we  have 
already  stated,  he  took  some  puns  to  show  that  his  communica- 
tions in  1809,  instead  of  being  made  to  the  President,  were 
written  to  Giles,  Nicholas,  and  others,  "  as  the  solicited  adyice 
of  friend  to  friend,  both  ardent  friends  to  the  Administration 
and  to  their  country."  For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  this 
was  as  much  a  communication  to  the  President  as  if  the  letters 
had  been  directed  to  him. 

But  in  regard  to  his  actual  warnings  and  accusations  against 
the  Federalists,  Mr.  Adams  put  the  case  in  a  much  stronger 
light  than  did  Mr.  Jefferson.   He  said : 

**IIe  [Adams]  urprd  tliat  a  continuance  of  the  Embar«jo  much  lonpjer  would 
certainly  be  met  by  forcible  resistance,  supported  by  the  Legislature,  and  probably 
bj  the  judiciary  of  the  State  [Massachusetts].  That  to  quell  that  resistance,  if 
Ibree  shotild  be  reflorted  to  by  tbe  OoTernmciit,  it  would  produce  a  dvO  war;  and 
that  in  tbAt  cTcnt,  he  had  no  doubt  the  leaders  of  the  party  would  secure  the 
cooperation  with  them  of  Great  Britain.  That  tlieir  object  wa-',  and  had  been  for 
several  years,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  con- 
federation,  he  iiuew  iroiu  uuequivocal  evidence,  although  not  provable  in  a  court  of 
law;  and  that  In  caae  of  a  dvll  war,  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  to  eflbet  that  purpose, 
would  b«  M  sunAj  reiorted  to,  as  it  wo«ld  bo  infiipenaablj  aeoetiarr  to  the 

dcdgB*** 

Here  we  have  a  charge  against  the  leaders  of  the  MasBachn- 
setts  Federalists  of  a  wish  and  design,  entertained  in  1809,  and 
for  years  previously,  to  permanently  divide  the  Union.  And 

this  accusation  is  deliberately  reiterated  twenty  years  after  tlie 
eventt=,  by  the  President  of  the  United  Statcj^,  and  declared  to 
be  sii})j»ortable  by  "  unequivocal  evidence."  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Adams  to  say  that  he  made  and  published  substantially  similar 
allef?ations  in  1809.* 

His  couimunicaiion,  published  in  tlie  Intelligencer  in  1828, 

«  per  example,  in  his  third  article,  In  the  BoBton  Patriot,  reviewing  the  writinp<«  of 
Kr.  Amc!*,  he  Haid :  "  They  [Amea's  principles]  are  the  jjrinripleH  of  u  fa.  tiou,  w  hich 
ha>»  eotlrd  in  otitaining  the  management  of  this  commonwealth,  am!  whi<  h  a-piri'<i  to 
the  goveroment  of  the  Union.  Defeated  in  this  lai^t  object  of  their  ambition,  and  Hcn.si- 
ble  uat  the  angines  by  which  fhey  have  attained  the  mastery  of  the  State  are  not  suffi- 
ciently eouipreiieiiilTA,  mm  eiiimgh  trttUn  their  control  to  wield  the  mccMnery  of  the 
luUon,  their  nest  resort  was  to  abnember  whtt  tiior  conld  not  ewej,  and  to  tana  %  new 
oonfiMliMne/i  to  be  as  ler  the  ghniooi  shelter  of  BrlfiUi  protection." 
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drew  out  a  reply  from  some  of  the  parties  supposed  to  bo  impli* 
cuted  by  its  charges.  Mr.  Adams  retorted,  making  his  allega- 
tiiJiis  more  specilic,  and  was  again  answered.  AVe  shall 
hereafter  call  attention  to  this  correspoudeuce,  aud  to  some 
interesting  resulting  disclosures. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Jellerson's  connection  with  the  public 
measures  of  1809.  It  admits  of  no  question  that  he  did  not 
abandon  the  attitude  assumed  in  ISicholas's  resolution  volunta- 
rily, as  he  supposed  when  he  wrote  to  Giles  in  1825.  He  was 
driven  to  that  abandonment — in  other  words,  beaten  on  the 
question  by  the  defection  of  the  ciistern  and  northern  lu'^nl)- 
licans.  And  he  lirmlv  believed  to  the  end  of  his  life  (and  we 
understand  that  Madison  and  Gallatin  fully  acquiesced  in  that 
belief)  that  had  this  resolution  piisscd  and  been  lirndy  acted 
on,  we  should  have  attained  our  objects  with  both  England  aud 
France,  without  the  Bubsequent  degradatiouB  we  eudured^or 
war  with  either  of  those  powers. 

It  has  been  a  common  and  continued  assertion  among  those 
whose  illegal  resistaDce  and  threats  of  dividing  the  Union,  first 
neutralized  to  a  material  extent  the  proper  results  of  the 
Embargo,  and  then  led  to  its  premature  repeal,  that  it  wholl/ 
failed  in  ita  intended  effect  on  other  nations,  and  conseqnently 
brought  nnnecessary  injury  on  our  own.  Pertinacity  and  seal 
wonld  be  expected  in  a  line  of  argnment  necessary  to  ezente 
the  writers  for  conduct  which  the  nation  regarded  ae  "  moral 
treason." '  Descendants  and  snccessors  are  ezcnsable  for  the 
same  pertinacity. 

An  English  and  French  view  of  this  subject  may  not  be 
nnmteresting.  The  disquisitions  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  the 
great  organ  of  the  English  Whig9,  on  maritime  international 
law,  and  on  the  effects  of  the  commercial  regulations  of  diffe- 
rent nations,  display  at  this  period  a  knowledge  of  facts  and 
cogency  of  aigament  that  has  caused  them  to  be  repeatedly 
quoted  as  conspicuous  authority  by  writers  on  maritime  law/ 
The  number  of  this  Beview  for  Kovember,  1812,  says : 

"  It  was  kmg  the  aoxioui  bodiieM  of  the  Am«rioaa  minister,  m  appeen  from 

*  This  waa  the  clinging  epithet  applied  to  their  conduct  by  the  celebrated  Felil 
Orundv, 

*  £L  g.  See  Ileddie  on  lateroational  Maritime  Law,  iMMtm.  He  generaUj  footet 
tbemti^  and  tedte*  adnfta  them  to  bti  <Mfe«m  airtiion^. 
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the  document  before  u^^,  to  procure  hj  penUMiOll  AO  tbuidOBniont  of  tlic  n)oa.^ure9 
hostile  to  the  American  trade.  lie  urpod  his  case  on  Tiews  of  justice  and  of  Rone- 
nl  policy — be  calmlj  combated  the  pretexts  by  which  he  was  met— he  boldly  and 
pointedlj  ■wrted  that  the  daliM  of  thit  eoantry  mott,  tooDw  or  later,  be 
doned ;  and  bo  added,  wbal  oogbt  never  to  be  Ibrgotten,  thai  tbey  were  mifiiati 
and  that  time,  therefore,  could  do  nothing  for  them.  His  representations  were 
met  by  declarations  of  'what  his  Majesty  owed  to  the  honor,  difrnitv,  and  c?fential 
rights  of  his  crown/  and  by  all  the  oUier  aoundiog  commonplaces  u.sual  on  such 
ooearioM.  Tbeee  aentimeiiti  were  afterwarda  ezpIiliMd  at  greater  length,  and  pro- 
nndgatedtothe  worldlnthedeabefatereeordofaatetepaper.  Batln  •pite  of  the 
honor  of  majesty  thus  pledged  to  these  obnoxious  measures,  they  were  repealed. 
A  laborious  invotiligation  into  their  moritu  rndod  in  their  unqualified  reprobation  nr.d 
abandonment — their  authors  were  unable  to  look  in  the  face  the  seenen  of  beggary^ 
duorder^  and  toretchednett  which  their  policy  had  hrougiU  on  the  country  ;  they  wtn 
temf  domt  Ay  tkt  trim  ^  n^tring  mSilmm  and  iktjf  yUtdtd  at  Itmgth  to  tmuai^ 
what  ihtijf  had  formtrly  refuted  to  ju$ti«$,  TUe  was  clearly,  therefore,  an  act  of 
unwilling  >--u?inii«-ion.  It  bore  not  the  «tanip  of  concilinf  ion  ;  niul  the  only  inference 
to  be  druwu  I'ruui  it  was,  that  the  plotters  of  mischief,  bciii^  fairly  caiifjht  in  their 
own  snare,  were  glad  to  escape,  on  any  terms,  from  the  etlects  of  their  ill-consi- 
dered Bteoearea^* 

•  •••••••• 

"  There  \s  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  can  doubt,  that  if  the  orders  in 
council  hud  been  rescinded  six  months  sooner,  the  war  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided,  and  all  other  ptiote  of  dUfcrenoe  between  the  eoontriea  wDoated  upon  an 
amicable  footing.  Nor  ia  there  an  iniBvldQal  who  baa  attended  at  all  to  the  pro- 
gresa  of  the  dupate,  who  does  not  see  that  it  was  embittered  from  the  first,  and  wan- 
tonly urged  to  its  pr«\«ont  fifal  i>-\io  by  the  insolent,  petulant,  and  preposterotis  tone 
of  those  very  individuals  w  ho  iusistcd  on  that  niijierable  experiment,  and  plunged 
their  own  country  in  wretchedness,  only  to  bring  down  upon  it  the  reluctant  hosti- 
li^  of  ite  beat  enatomera  and  aOiea.  If  tbeee  ndaeUevona  and  dei^icable  ooondla 
were  oneo  cordially  renounced— if  this  paltry  and  Inlteting  tone  were  Ibrever  inter- 
dieted  at  our  public  ofTices — if  the  negotiation  wore  rommitted  to  a  man  noceptablo 
to  AiiK  ricaii!',  and  free  from  the  suspicion  of  insincerity,  which  the  eliaiacter  of 
our  late  diplomatic  communications  with  her  have  so  naturally  excited ;  we  are 
ftiUy  peranaded  that  a  speedy  and  honorable  teminatlon  might  yet  be  put  to  this 
nuMtoral  eonteat,  which,  if  it  be  porely  ndnooa  and  tfirepatable  to  na,  prmniaM  to 
be  80  nracb  more  detriment!!  than  beneficial  to  oor  opponent" 

These  views,  it  is  beliL'\  cd,  were  substantially  concurred  in 
bj  the  leading  Wliig  statc-^men  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a 
good  judge  of  the  eftects  of  measures  designed  to  annoy  or 
injure  a  national  antagonist.  lie  declared  to  R.  L.  Livingston 
(a  kinsman  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  then  in  France)  that  the 
Embargo  was  a  "  wise  measure,"  and  that  "  he  did  not  wit^h  us 
to  go  to  war  with  England,  knowing  we  had  no  ships  to  carry  on 
that  war.''  *  Mr.  Pickering,  and  other  J^'ederalists  in  Coogreea, 

»  Mr.Utlngrtonee— wfcotedtlaie  itrtewnrta  totto  Pwddeat  In  oktler  dated 
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Bpecifi.Millj  imputed  similar  yiewB  to  the  £mperor,  nod  we  may 
^erefore  conclude  that  thej  were  repeated  on  varioas  occasions. 
That  these  opinions  were  based  on  pnrelj  selfish  coneiderationsi 
no  one  will  doabt;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  them  their  highest 
▼alne  as  testimony.  It  certainly  was  for  the  interest  of  France 
that  the  United  States  adopt  tiie  mode  of  redress  which  would 
be  most  damaging  to  £ogland.  If  the  United  States  chose  the 
alternative  of  war  with  &e  latter,  iVance  had  but  to  repeal  her 
decrees  against  their  commerce,  and  the  Embargo  would  cease 
as  regarded  herself.  She  would  then  in  effect  have  the  United 
States  for  her  allies  iu  the  war.  Yet  Napoleon  preferred  the 
continuance  of  non-intercourse  with  us,  if  it  was  at  the  same 
time  continued  against  England,  to  the  possession  of  both  our 
intercourse  and  alliance  t 

The  alignment  of  mere  authority  is  not  conclusive — and  here 
is  not  the  place  for  an  extended  array  of  facts  or  reasoning  on 
the  subject.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  on  statistics  already 
,  presented,  that  to  have  permitted  our  commerce  to  go  abroad 
on  the  ocean,  would  have  been  to  exj>ose  it  to  certain  destruction. 
If  we  had  cringed  to  the  power  whidi  was  the  first  and  by  far  the 
greatest  practical  aggressor  on  our  rights — ^which  had  impressed 
several  thousands  of  our  citizens  during  her  present  war,*  while 
her  opponent  had  not  impressed  one— which  had  recently 
attacked  and  outraged  our  national  flag  within  sight  of  our 
own  shores  and  refused  reparation,  while  her  antagonist  had 
offbred  no  insult  to  that  flag — if,  under  these  circumstances,  we 
had  adopted  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gk>re  and  the  Masbaelmsetts 
Legislature  to  repeal  our  commercial  restrictions  as  to  England 
and  make  war  on  France,  what  commercial  reward  could  we 
have  expected  for  our  voluntary  degradati()n  ?  We  could  liave 
traded  with  England  and  her  .colonies — and  with  a  few  other 
countries  not  embraced  in  the  iron  bauda  of  Xapoleon's  conti- 

s<^pt<  mbcr  22(1, 1808,  and  fhe  Iatt«r  replied  Oetober  Ufli,  ISQS.  Tbe  wonU  ire  quote 

are  from  the  reply. 

>  John  Quiucy  Adanu,  in  lili  pnUUhsd  letter  to  Otia,  drMdj  lefened  to  (dated 

Marcli.  isos),  said  : 

"  Examine  tho  official  retarnsi  from  the  depavtnwiit  of  Btttte.  They  give  tiie  naiaee 
of  betweea  four  and  flvo  thoneand  men  inqnoaaed  ainee  the  eommenceTn«>nt  nf  the 
prewntwar,  oTwhieh  namber  not  one«(Ifth  part  were  Britbh  snbjectM.  Th.>  riiiin)>»r 
of  n:itiir;ili7p(l  Americana  could  not  amfmnt  to  oiif  t^-nth— I  horard  littl.-  in  saving  that 
more  thuu  three  foiirthH  were  native  Aniericnnn.  If  it  be  wiid  that  sorno  of  Mu'^e  niea, 
though  annearing  -m  th'>  face  of  the  n  tnma  American  citizens,  wore  really  British  sub- 
iecta,  and  had  fraudulently  procured  their  protections ;  I  reply,  that  thia  namber  atut 
DO  far  exceeded  by  the  cases  of  citizeos  impreaaed  which  never  reach  tho  doportmeal 
of  State.  The  American  Conaol  in  London  estimates  the  namber  of  iagmtoaamalB 
daring  the  war,  at  nearly  throe  times  the  amonnt  of  the  names  retomed.*' 
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nental  sTstem.  But  we  should  have  still  remained  shut  out 
from  the  prinotpal  portion  of  the  important  and  profitable  trade 
of  the  world ;  and  even  where  oar  trade  could  have  thus  crawled 
bj  British  permission,  it  wonld  have  been  compelled  to  enconnter 
&itish  competition.  Oor  ministers  in  England  believed  that  it 
was  more  to  destroy  onr  rivalry  in  eommerce  and  navigation, 
than  to  direcdj  affect  France,  that  the  orders  in  coancil  had 
been  issued.  What  we  had  to  expect  from  abject  submission 
may  therefore  be  estimated. 

On  the  other  hand,  could  the  objects  sought  by  the  Embargo 
have  been  attained  by  submitting  to  the  maritime  regulations 
of  France,  and  making  war  on  England  t  This  would  have 
equally  placed  us  in  the  attitude  of  a  volunteer  and  cringing 
auxiliary  to  our  national  aggressor.  The  praetieal  conommial 
advantage  gained  would  be  trifling,  because,  if  Kapoleon  could 
throw  open  to  us  the  ports  of  the  European  continent  and  of 
dependent  countries,  England  could  prevent  us  from  entering 
them.  And,  moreover,  a  spirit  was  abroad  in  a  section  of  our  ^ 
own  country,  which  wonld  have  rendered  the  hazard  of  a  civil 
war  imminent,  if  the  English  Bympathics  and  prejudices  of  its 
people  had  been  furnished  with  so  strong  a  provocation  to 
exhibit  themselves. 

Was  ai)v  feasible  and  honorable  substitute  for  tlie  Ernbarsro 
ever  offered  by  those  who  lieaped  mountains  of  invective  and 
ridicule  on  tluit  nie:LSure  ?  It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  many 
that  tliey  at  least  proposed  the  heroic  alternative  of  war.  The 
maritiuio  class  from  interest,  and  the  Federalists  from  principle, 
were  habitually  the  advocates  of  a  great  navy — and  desultory 
and  impracticable  propositions  in  this  direction  were  made  by 
them,  durini^  tlie  continuance  of  the  Embargo.  Tlieir  Congres- 
sional orators,  too,  like  Mr.  Quincy,  declared  the  Government 
could  not  bo  "kicked  into  a  war."  '  But  when  a  serious  move 
was  made  towards  war,  they  were  always  foremost  in  the  oppo- 
sition. And  tliey  united  with  a  few  panic-struck  Ke])ublican3 
and  all  the  other  fragments  of  opposition,  to  vote  down  a  dis- 
tinct proposition  submitted  by  tlie  Administration  party,  to  ter- 
minate the  Embargo  in  about  four  months,  and  follow  it  by 
issuing  letters  of  marquo  and  reprii>al. 

>  fipeecb  ia  Boom  of  B«preMnte«Tea^  Jumar  j  19Ui»  1808. 
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The  commercial  interests  had  been  the  iint  to  denounce  the 
Eoglish  maritime  regQlations.  The  seizures  which  took  place 
ntider  the  orders  in  council  of  November  0th,  1793,  produced  a 
tempest  of  excitement  among  them.  Nothing  but  the  organiiar 
tion  of  an  imposing  embassy  (Mr.  Jay's)  arrested  the  corrent  of 
the  public  mind  in  favor  of  war.  The  same  interests  were  the 
first  to  call  for  redress  or  war,  when  in  1805  England  enforced 
the  rule  of  1756  towards  neutrals' — a  rule  which  fell  with  great 
severity  on  our  expanded  commerce.*  These  interests  becom- 
ingly resented  the  British  orders  in  council  of  1800-T.  The  out- 
rage on  the  Ohesapeake  had  called  out  a  lively  burst  of  feeling 
from  the  maritime  Federalists  in  the  very  emporium  of  New  Eng- 
land.' Yet  when  the  Embargo  was  resisted  by  the  same  class  to 
the  verge  of  insurrection,  they  proposed  no  practical  alternative 
but  a  submission  to  the  maritime  regulations  of  England  I  This, 
probably,  shows  that  there  was  no  feasible  and  honorable  substi* 


*  The  Boston  Memorial,  January  20th,  1806  (signed  in  behalf  of  themselTe<i  and  their 
<'on'«titiieritH,  the  merchants  of  Boston  generally,  by  Jaine  <  Llovl.  jr.,  David  Green, 
Arnold  Welles,  David  Soan*,  J<»hn  Cnflin  Jones,  George  Cabot,  am!  Thomas  H.  Perkins), 
dfclarod  thps<;  order*  "would  annihilate  or  greatly  diminish  the  rommerce  of  neutral 
nationn  " — ^tbat  they  "  only  nerved  to  invite  depredation,  to  bankrupt  onrselveii  and 
enrioli  other*,  until  anch  commerce  be  swept  from  the  ocean,*'  ote.— ttat  tlMjr  wete 
*'  aoaouDd  in  point  of  principle,  offensive  In  practice  "—that  the  memoriaIif«ta  trusted 
**  that  anch  measarea  woald,  in  conseqnenee,  be  promptly  adonted  as  would  tend  to  die* 
embarraM  oar  oamineroe,  aasert  oar  rtghta,  ud  nqipofft  fn*  digaitv  of  the  United 
States." 

The  merchants  and  chanibcr  of  commerce  of  New  Haven,  in  a  memorial  signed  by 
Uenrv  Dagget,  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  (February  7th,  1806),  more  Tehe* 
mentfy  dechrea  that  **  all  aatloia  ahoold  combine  against  Mwh  innovatfona  nn  Iheir 

rights  "—should  flrioly  resist  every  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  neutral  coramt»rre  " 
— and  they  pledged  themselves  "  to  give  aid  and  snpport  to  every  measure  of  Govern- 
ment ciilLMj!iit«d  to  an'oniplish  this  important  ohjoct. 

The  raerchiint><  of  Newbnrvport  used  erjiuilly  decisive  langnage  as  to  the  evil  and  the 
remedy,  in  a  memorial  diiteil  December,  Infl.),  and  signed  hy  a  committee  of  merchants, 
eonsisting  of  Ebenezer  Stocker,  Stephen  Howard,  Baward  Tappan,  John  Fearaon.  Wit 
Uam  BarOet,  Mooea  Howard,  and  William  Baria. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salem,  generally,  in  a  strong  memorial,  dated  .Tanniiry  20,  ISW, 
pronounced  the  orders  "a  mere  pretext  for  predatory  seixures."  and  ilo'  larcd  that  if 
"  conciliation  could  not  otTecf  thi-  purpono  of  justice,  and  an  appeal  to  lu  m-;  w  the  Ust 
and  necessary  protection  of  honor,  they  felt  no  disposition  t«}  decline  the  common  dan- 

Scr  " — that  '*they  felt  no  hesitation  to  pledge  their  lives  and  properties  in  support  of 
le  meaanrea  which  might  be  adopted  to  vindicate  the  poblle  r^nta,  and  redress  tte 

gnbtte  wrong**"  The  ooounitteo  signing  this  paper,  wort  John  Eathome.  Joseph 
pragne,  Jonathan  Maaon,  Bei^*  Crowauiahield,  jr.,  JomjA  While,  Jr.,  uid  Jooeph 
Story. 

The  New  York  Memorial  was  as  strong  an  that  of  Boston,  and  was  ^^igned  in  behatf 
of  the  merchants  generally,  by  John  Broume,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  forty-seven  Othen, 
Including  the  principal  Federal  merchants  of  the  city. 

The  Philadelphia  Memorial  held  the  aama  tone,  and  was  aigned  by  n  eommittee  if 
tweirtr,  foelnding  Thomas  FKaalmmona,  nnd  the  principal  Pederatferta. 

*  The  value  or  exports  ftrom  the  United  8late»,  foreign  and  dnmestio,  durinir  the  HrfX 
four  veiirs  of  General  Wa.''hington's  Prestdenoy,  was  less  than  f  100,000,000.  During  the 
first  four  year»  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency,  it  exceeded  t:i;iO.OOO,OoO.  and  .tl>'>utlulf 
of  it  (1103,287,000)  was  foreign — chiefly  the  production  of  the  colonies  of  encmiea  of 
Great  Britain,  so  that  it  was  axpoNd  to  otptnn  mdsr  tho  BqcUiIi  ngnlntioiia  of  ISMn 

*  8eo  note  1,  p.  3M.  — • 
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tnte  for  commercial  reetrictione  bnt  war.  That  fact  was  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Government  jost 
before  the  final  declaration  of  war,  hy  some  of  the  principal 
commercial  characters  of  New  York.  The  memorialistB  were 
beaded  by  the  profoandlj  sagacious  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
three-qnarters  of  them  were  Federalists.' 

It  mnst  always  be  oonceded  that  the  Embargo  was  only  a 
choice  of  evils.  It  was  a  hard  and  painfhl  altematiye,  bnt  for 
a  time  was  probably  the  best  one.  As  one  of  its  most  eloquent 
defenders,  John  Qnincy  Adams,  remarked,  **the  orders  in 
eonncil,  if  submitted  to,  would  have  degraded  ns  to  the  condi- 
tion of  colonies— if  resisted,  would  have  fSutened  the  wolves  of 
plunder  with  our  spoils.  The  Embargo  was  the  only  shelter 
horn  the  tempests— the  last  refbge  of  our  riolated  peace." ' 

And,  finally,  the  policy  on  which  it  was  baaed,  has  the  eon- 
Tiodng  argument  of  ultimate  success  in  its  favor.  The  effect 
of  the  Non-intercourse  law  on  France  and  England  was  the 
same  in  kind  with  that  of  the  Embargo,  and  its  extent  waa 
less.  Those  nations,  finally,  repealed  their  obnoxious  maritime 
regulations  against  us,  on  condition  that  we  would  repeal  that 
law.  It  weighs  nothing  against  the  evidence  furnished  by  this 
fact,  that  the  English  repeal  did  not  take  place  until  five  days 
after  our  declaration  of  war  against  her.  She  acted  without 
any  knowledge  of  that  deefaoation. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Fresidency 
which  stands  forth  most  prominently,  is  its  perfect  consistency 
witli  tlie  principles  he  avowed  before  his  accession  to  that  office. 
Indeed,  tlie  remark  extends  to  all  parts  of  his  public  life.  He 
underwent  one  great  ostensible  change  of  political  principle — 
that  which  took  place  in  tlic  minds  of  Franklin,  the  Adamses, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  Washinj^ton,  in  1775  or  177G — the  change 
from  acquiescence  in  a  constitutional  mixed  government  to  the 
warm  support  of  a  purely  representative  one.  In  Mr.  Jefferson's 
case,  it  came  so  rapidly  and  was  so  complete,  that  wo  can- 
not help  suspecting  the  earlier  feeling  wiis  the  result  of  habit, 
and  that  the  latter  accorded  with  the  natural  hiases  of  his  mind. 

1    e  Amamac,  No.  22. 

*  These  words  occur  ia  Mr.  Adams's  letter  to  Harri.oon  Qnj  Otis,  pnblished  in  1^09. 
to  jnstiff  his  own  vote  tot  fh*  Embargo,  and  to  answer  Pieksnna's  letter  to  Governor 
BnliivQn  ap^ainst  that  measure.  Yet  Mr.  Adams  Hred  to  sneer,  seeminfcly,  Rt  tliis  sad 
other  measures  of  the  AdministruttoD,  which  he  shio  oontemporsoeooslj  voledfor,  sad 
•Wiiri^  nq»P<irM  ia  tlM  partissn  poblieatkm 
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Most  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Revolution  became  conscien- 
tious Republicans  ;  but  they  stopped  short  of  democracy — and 
tliosc  who  reached  it,  reached  it  gradually.  Mr.  Jefferson's 
mind  appears  to  have  had  no  subt^equent  growth  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  republicanism  and  his  democracy  were  not  like  rills 
gradually  swelled  into  rivere  by  new  accessions ;  they  were 
like  those  outlets  of  seas,  which  are  as  deep  and  broad  at  their 
Bources  as  at  their  mouths.  More  than  most  statesmen,  he 
passed  through  all  those  political  vicissitudes  which  make  both 
yictory  and  retaliation  sweet — which  wed  the  heart  to  the  pos- 
session of  power — which  foster  the  disposition  to  wield  power 
arbitrarily.  He  retired  from  public  life  without  having  done 
an  act,  or  ezpreased  a  sentiment  which  any  candid  and  intelli- 
gent friend  or  opponent  will  adjudge  to  imply  an  intentional 
deviation  from  the  principles  he  professed. 

He  p  issed  through  public  life,  too,  unchanged,  unchilled, 
unhardened,  in  his  private  feelings.  Ilis  faith  in  humanity  had 
only  increased,  his  hopes  of  the  world^s  fatnre  had  only  grown 
brighter. 

His  relations  with  his  Cabinet  and  with  the  other  officers  of 
the  execntiye  departments  had  been  nniformly  of  the  most 
agreeable  character.  Not  a  transient  or  trifling  misnnderstaod* 
ing— not  a  cold  word  had  ever  oecnrred  between  him  and 
one  of  them.  Separated  from  each  other  by  irreconcilable 
estrangements,  after  his  firm  and  gentle  influence  ceased  to 
form  ^e  bond  of  union  between  them,  all  of  them  agreed 
through  life  in  remaining  the  devoted  political  admirere  and 
personal  friends  of  their  former  chief.  It  would  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  Mr.  Jefferson's  Federal  opponents  in  Oongress,  to  omit  to 
say,  that  it  is  believed  that  those  of  them  who  became  familiarly 
acquainted  with  him,  thenceforth,  without  a  single  exception, 
laid  aside  their  personal  prejudices,  and  ceased  to  attack  him  in 
public  or  private.  Among  his  staundiest  friends  were  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  some  very  eminent  Federalists.  His  servants 
at  Washington  were  so  attached  to  him  that  several  of  them 
wept  on  taking  leave  of  him. 

We  shall  offer  no  extended  review  of  his  Administration.  It 
originated  or  reaffirmed  nearly  all  the  State  maxims  that  still 
continue  to  control  our  government;  and  these  and  their  daily 
workings  are  open  to  all.    It  may  at  least  be  said,  that  hence- 
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forth  our  policies  were  our  own.  We  were  iin  iiidc'})endent 
Bation  in  spirit  as  well  as  form.  We  had  a  svBtem  which  was 
Biipposed  to  be  adapted  to  our  particidar  wants  and  situation  as 
a  people,  and  wliich  was  our  free  choice.  We  were  no  longer 
copyists  or  colonists  in  spirit — wo  were  American:^. 

Mr.  Jeflerson's  feelings  in  bidding  a  final  farewell  to  office, 
after  holding  it  M'ith  but  a  few  brief  intervals  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  were  thus  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  old  friend 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  written  two  dajrs  before  the  expiration  of 
his  Presidency : 

**  Wltbin  a  fev  daji  I  retire  to  mj  Ikinhj,  my  books  and  farme ;  and  ha?ing 
gained  the  harbor  myself,  I  shall  look  on  mj  friends  still  bufleting  the  storm  with 

anxipty  indeed,  but  not  with  envy.  Never  did  a  pri.«onor,  released  from  hia  chains, 
feel  Buch  relief  an  I  shall  on  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power.  Nature  intended  me 
for  the  tranquil  parsuits  of  science,  bj  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight.  Bnt 
the  enormities  of  the  tfanea  la  whleh  I  have  lived,  have  forced  me  to  take  a  part  in 
relating  them,  and  to  commit  myself  on  the  bofafterooa  ocean  of  poBtlcal  pevlone. 
I  thiuik  God  for  tlic  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them  without  censure,  und  carry- 
ing with  me  the  most  (.  on^oling  proofs  of  public  npprobfttion.  I  leave  evervthing  in 
the  hands  uf  men  eo  able  to  take  care  of  them,  that  if  we  are  destined  to  meet  mis- 
fortonea,  it  will  bo  beoanee  no  hmnan  viidom  could  avert  them.  Bhodd  yon 
return  to  the  United  Statee,  peikape  your  curiodty  may  lead  yon  to  i^iit  the  hermit 
of  Monticcllo.  Tie  will  receive  you  with  affection  and  delight ;  hailing  you  in  the 
meantime  with  his  affectionate  salutations  and  assurances  of  constant  esteem  and 
req>eot.** 

Addresses  poured  in  npon  hlaii  on  his  approaching  retire- 
ment, from  every  part  of  the  Union.  They  came  from  legis- 
ktnres,  and  popular  bodies — ^from  State,  city,  county,  and 
town,  conventions  and  meetings — from  political,  ecclesiastical, 
military,  indostrial,  and  almost  all  other  associations.  We  will 
qnote  one  of  them  as  presenting  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  The 
following  address  (written  by  William  Wirt)  was  moved  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  passed,  February  6t}i,  by  a  vote  of 
about  £ve  to  one : 

fin: 

The  General  Apserably  of  your  native  State  cannot  close  their  session  without 
acknowledging  vour  services  in  the  office  which  you  are  JuBt  about  to  lay  down,  and 
bidding  you  a  respeetfol  and  aflbctfoBato  Ikrewell. 

We  liave  to  thank  yon  for  the  model  of  an  administration  oondneted  on  the 
purest  principles  of  republicanism  ;  for  pomp  and  state  laid  aside  ;  patronage  dis- 
carded; internal  taxes  abolished;  a  host  of  superfluous  oflScera  diHbanded ;  the 
monarchic  maxim  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,  renounced,  and  more 
than  thirty -three  miUions  of  our  debt  discharged;  the  naUve  right  to  near  one  knv* 
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dred  miUioos  of  acres  of  our  national  domain  extinguished ;  and  without  the  guilt 
or  oakmitiea  of  cooqucat,  a  ▼a«t  and  fertUo  nf^on  added  to  onr  covntrj,  fiv  bom 
extenaive  than  her  original  powoiBioM,  biin|^  along  with  it  the  MiaiiMippi  and 

the  port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the  West  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  the  intrinsic 
Ttthie  of  the  land  ifelf,  a  source  of  permanent  and  al(iio«t  inoxliaiifi!il>li'  ii' venue. 
The^e  are  poiuta  in  jour  Administration  which  the  hLstoriuu  will  not  fail  to  »eize,  to 
expand,  and  lo  teaeh  poeterity  to  dwdl  npon  with  delight.  Nor  will  he  forfat  ottr 
peace  with  the  eiviliaed  world,  preferred  dmnigh  a  aeaaoii  of  unoonunon  difSenlty 
vnd  trial ;  the  good  will  cultivated  with  the  unfortunate  abori^ca  of  our  country, 
taid  the  eivilisation  bumanelj  extended  uinong  thera ;  the  leMon  taught  the  inli:ihi- 
tanta  of  the  coast  of  Barbarj,  that  we  have  the  nieana  of  chaRtiving  their  piratical 
encroachments,  and  awing  them  into  juaticc ;  and  that  theme,  which,  abore  all 
othcTB,  the  hiatorie  genloa  trill  hang  npon  with  rapture,  the  Ubertj  of  qieecb  and 
the  preai  preserved  hiTiolate,  without  which  genfaw  and  aoience  are  given  to  man  ui 
Tain. 

In  the  principles  on  which  you  have  inluiinijttered  the  government,  wo  sec  only 
the  continuation  and  maluritj  of  the  same  virtues  and  abilities  which  drew  upon 
joo  hi  yonr  yooth  the  resentment  of  Dunmore.  From  the  firm  brilliant  and  Itappy 
moment  of  your  resiatance  to  foreign  tyranny  nntU  the  present  day,  we  mark  with 
pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the  same  uniform  and  consistent  character — the  mme 
uurm  and  devoted  uttiichment  to  liberty  and  the  Republie,  the  same  Bofflan  love 
of  your  coiuitrj,  her  rights,  her  peace,  her  honor,  her  prosperity. 

How  blamed  will  bo  the  retirement  Into  which  yon  are  aboni  to  got  How 
deservedly  bleewd  will  it  hoi  For  ja^  catty  with  yon  the  licheat  of  all  rewardi, 
the  recollection  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the  senrioe  of  your  country,  and  proofr  the 
roost  decisive  of  the  love,  the  gratitude,  the  veneration  of  your  countrymen. 

That  your  retirement  may  be  aa  happy  as  your  life  has  been  virtuous  and 
nsefol ;  that  onr  youth  may  see  in  the  biia^  doee  of  your  days,  an  additional 
indooement  to  form  themsdvet  on  your  modd,  Is  the  devout  and  earaeit  prayer  of 
your  ftDow-dtiaens  who  compose  the  General  Assembly  of  mii^nia. 

To  this  address,  transmitted  by  his  friend  Governor  John 
Tyler  (tatiicr  of  ez-President  Tjrler),  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  the 
following  reply : 

JWroary  16M,  180S. 

I  ree.Mvc  with  peculiar  gensibility  the  affectionutc  nddres?  of  tli«>  CJeneral 
Assembly  of  my  native  State,  on  my  approaching  retirement  from  the  office  with 
which  I  have  been  honored  by  the  nation  at  large.  Having  been  one  of  those  who 
entered  into  pubUo  lib  at  the  commencement  of  an  era  the  moot  eztraorfinary 
which  the  history  of  man  has  ever  yet  presented  to  his  contemplation,  I  claim 
nothing  more,  for  the  part  I  have  acted  in  it,  than  a  common  merit  of  having,  with 
olbor.«,  fnitlifiiUy  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  in  the  eeveral  stations  allotted  nie.  In 
the  measures  which  yott  are  pleased  particularly  to  approve,  1  have  been  aided  by 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  national  legislatore,  and  the  talents  and  viitnis  of 
the  able  eoa^jctors  with  whom  it  has  been  my  happinem  to  be  associated,  and  to 
whose  valuable  and  faithful  services  I  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  bear  witness. 

From  the  moment  ihut  to  preserve  our  rights  a  change  of  £rovemtTient  became 
necessary,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  a  repablicau  form  was  most  coe* 
sonant  with  rsason,  with  right,  with  dm  ftoodom  of  nnn,  and  with  the  charsctar 
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and  situation  of  our  fellow  citizens.  To  tlie  sincero  ppirit  of  rcpulilicanism  are 
OAtarallj  associated  tlie  love  of  couiitrjr,  devotion  to  iia  liberty,  iui  rights,  and  its 
honor.  Oor  preferenoe  to  that  form  of  gorenuDent  h«a  been  so  far  jastifled  by  its 
moeeas,  and  the  proapeti^  with  which  it  has  blessed  ua.  In  no  portion  of  the 
earth  were  life,  liberty  and  property  erer  so  securely  hold  ;  and  it  ia  with  infinite 
satisfaction  tliat  withdrawing  from  the  active  scenes  of  life,  I  hco  the  sacred  design 
of  theM  bicstiiuga  committed  to  those  who  arc  sensible  of  their  value  and  deter- 
Biaed  to  defend  them. 

It  would  hare  been  a  great  oonaolation  to  haTe  left  the  nation  under  the  aasur* 
ance  of  continued  peace.  Nothing  baa  been  spared  to  effect  it ;  and  at  no  other 
period  of  hij^tory  wotdd  mch  efforts  have  faili>d  to  en«iirc  it.  For  neither  hellij^c- 
rent  pretends  to  linve  been  injured  by  ua,  or  can  say  tli.it  wi-  liave  in  any  instance 
departed  from  the  most  (aithftd  neutialiiy ;  and  certainly  none  will  charge  m  with 
a  want  of  forbearanoe. 

In  the  deaire  of  peace,  but  iu  fuU  confidence  of  aafety  from  our  unity,  our  porf- 
ton,  and  our  resources,  I  shall  retire  into  the  bosom  of  my  native  State,  endeared  to 
me  by  every  fii*  wiiich  can  attach  the  human  heart.  Thr  ii^^uraiices  of  your  a|)pro- 
batioo,  and  that  niy  conduct  has  given  satidfuctiun  to  niy  fellow  citi/.>  generally, 
win  be  on  important  ingredient  in  my  fhtore  happineaa;  and  that  the  >  me  Bnler 
of  the  onivene  may  hafe  our  oooatry  onder  Ida  apeelal  eare,  will  be  among  the 
btMft  of  my  prayeit. 

Mr.  Ji'flVrson  was  present  at  the  inan<;iirati(Mi  of  liis  suc- 
cessor, and  soon  atterwurds  set  out  fur  lionie.  Tlie  inliahitants 
of  the  county  of  his  birth  and  residence  ( Albeinarlr)  had  })ro- 
posed  to  meet  and  escort  liim  to  Monticello,  \vith  imposing 
ceremonies.  He  quietly  put  a.■^ide  the  request  by  declaring  that 
he  could  uot  decide  oii  the  day  of  his  return,  and  he  added : 

**Bat  it  ia  a  avflioient  happineaa  to  me  to  know  that  my  foDow-eitiaena  of  tho 
eoontry  generally  entertain  for  me  the  Idnd  sentiments  which  have  prompted  thia 

proposition,  without  giving  to  po  m.iny  the  trouble  of  leaving  their  homes  to  meet  a 
single  individu.il.  I  shall  hiive  opportunities  of  takitig  them  individually  by  the 
hand  ut  our  court-house  and  other  public  places,  and  of  exchanging  a^urauces  of 
matoal  eateem.  Certainly  It  la  the  greateat  eomolation  to  me  to  know,  At  in 
letoming  to  the  bosom  of  my  native  county,  I  ahaffi  be  agdn  in  the  midst  of  their 
kind  affiBCtion.<) :  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  my  return  to  them  will  make  me 
happier  than  I  have  been  aince  I  left  them." 

The  proposed  loyatioii  gave  way  to  an  address,  and  it  was 

thus  answered : 

To  nil  InBABiTAini  or  Albbmabm  Oorarr,  ta  Tiboixia. 

Setnming  to  the  aeenee  of  my  hMh  and  early  Ufr,  to  the  aoole^  of  these  with 

whora  I  was  raised,  and  who  have  been  ever  dear  to  me,  I  receive,  fellow-citizens 
and  nti<;hborH,  with  ine.\pressild>'  pleasure,  the  cordial  welcome  you  are  fo  good  n^* 
to  give  me.    Long  absent  on  duties  which  the  history  of  a  wonderful  era  made 
VOL.  III. — 20 
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iiKMinibent  on  those  calli'd  to  tlu-ni,  the  pomp,  tlie  turmoil,  the  bustle  and  8j<I'  n<]or 
of  olBcc,  have  drawn  but  deeper  tor  the  tranquil  and  irresponsible  occupatioiw 

of  private  life,  for  tbc  eajoyment  of  an  aficetiotiatu  intercourse  with  ;ou,  my  neigh- 
bors and  friend^  tod  tho  cndeArmeata  of  family  love,  which  nature  haa  given  m 
all,  as  the  sweetener  of  every  hour.  For  these  I  gladly  lay  down  the  distresaing 
bnrdfii  of  power,  htid  soek,  with  my  feliow-cilizcns,  repo«e  and  safety  undfr  the 
wati-liful  earps,  and  labors  and  perplexities  of  younger  and  abler  min  i--'  The 
anxieties  you  express  to  administer  to  my  happiness,  do,  of  themselves,  confer  that 
happiness;  and  the  meaanre  will  be  eomplete,  if  my  endearora  to  fblfiU  my  datiea  in 
the  seTeral  public  stations  to  which  I  hare  been  ealled,  hare  obtained  for  ne  the 
nppr  1  l  ion  of  my  country.  The  part  which  I  hare  acted  on  the  theatre  of  public 
life,  has  bttn  before  them,  ntid  to  tinir  stnifonce  I  submit  it;  but  tho  testimony  of 
my  native  county,  of  the  individuals  who  have  known  me  in  private  life,  to  my 
condttot  in  its  Tnriona  dntiea  «id  nbtiona,  is  tho  more  grateftil,  as  proceeding  from 
eye-witnesses  and  observers,  firom  triers  of  the  vidnage.  Of  yoo,  then«  my  neigh> 
bors,  I  may  nsk,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  **  whose  ox  have  I  taken,  or  whom  have 
I  defrauded?  Whom  have  I  oppressed,  or  of  whose  liand  have  I  reeoived  a  !)ribe 
to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  V"  On  your  verdict  I  rest  with  conscious  security. 
Tour  wishes  for  my  happiness  are  received  with  just  sensibility,  and  I  ull'or  sincere 
prayers  for  your  own  welfare  and  proaperity. 
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Ifr.  Jelhnoii't  ntam  Hmntt  Hh  OomspondeiiM  vKh  Pnrideni— Jeflbrwm**  ani 
liidiMni't  FriendiUp— Their  SbnOaritiea  and  Contraata  of  Cbancter,  etc.— Thoir  dif- 
Hsreilt  DppTee««  of  PopaUuritjr  among  Political  Friends  and  Opponent'*- Their  rs*'fiil- 
BMa  to  each  other— Enkine'a  Treaty— J eflerson's  Views  of  it — llis  Auuexatioo  View»— 
Hm  T^ty  rejected  by  Engkuid— "Copenluigeii  Jaekioii'*  Mieeeedi  ErtUne— 
Habitual  deportment  of  British  Ministers  in  the  United  Stat<>» — How  the  Treaty  had 
b^cn  received  by  the  Federalists — Their  Declarations  on  its  Kejection — FeelinRS  of  the 
American  people — Jefferson  to  Eppes — His  Views  on  Equilibriam  of  AKricaltnre, 
Ifaniififtctares  and  Owmnfoe  Pjasensions  In  Mr.  Madison's  Cabinet— Jeflbraon  dit* 
snadea  fl;illatin  from  retirin^^ — Engaged  in  correcting  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington — 
Loss  of  hi^  Indian  Vocabalaries — Domestic  sifiurs— Letter  to  Koscinsko — Jefferson's 
Peenniary  AflUrs— A  StAtement  of  fhem  ud  of  ttie  Boarees  of  his  Peevniary  Msfor* 
tanes — Amount  of  hi.-  Property — Causes  of  the  Depression  of  the  Agricultural  IntcreHt 
in  Virginia— Monetary  I^vulsions — Life  at  Monticello — Its  Scale  of  ilo-pitality— A  talk 
with  old  Wormley— Mr.  JeOerson's  proposed  and  actual  Style  of  Living— Anecdote  of 
Mr,  C***.~-TIm  Cwmit  of  Efsnts  ueliaiigMUa— Tbo  Sequel— Deaoriptioii  of  Monti* 
cello  Its  Approach — The  Grounds  and  Mansion — Interior  of  the  House  forty  years 
ago — Prospect  f^om  Monticello — lA>oming  of  the  Mountains— Jeflbrson's  proposed 
Improvements  to  the  Scenery — An  early  English  Desertption  of  the  Climate  and 
InliaMtants  A  Bain  Stem  and  an  important  Computation — Reasons  for  Jeflbnon*e 
boOding  his  Hnnse  at  Poplar  Forest— The  House  and  Life  there  described  by  his 
Grand-daughter — Journeying  l>etwecn  his  two  Residences  described  by  another  Grand- 
daof  hter— An  Omtaslon  in  the  Sketch  of  the  Hoase  at  Poplar  Poreai— Interview  with 
a  Parson  at  Ford's  Tavern — Jefferson  in  the  Interior  of  his  I\ii.,ily,  his  Reading,  Ma  , 
Rural  un  I  Horticultural  Tasten,  described  by  a  Grand-daught«r — Uis  Conduct  and  Man* 
ners  in  liia  Family,  described  by  different  Grand  daughters. 

The  ez-Freaident  reached  Monticello  in  the  middle  of  Karch ; 
and  he  thus  wrote  to  his  snccessor  on  the  17th : 

I  had  a  very  fatigting  journey,  having  found  the  roads  excciwively  bad, 
although  I  have  seen  them  worse.  The  last  three  days  I  found  it  better  to  be  on 
horselMdc,  and  travellad  ^ht  hours  through  as  disagreeable  a  anow  storm  aa  I  was 
ever  in.  Feeling  no  inconvenience  from  the  expedition  bnt  fatigue,  I  have  more 

confidence  in  my  ri«  vitct  than  I  had  before  entertiuned.   The  !>pring  is  rcmarlcablj 

backward.  Ko  oats  sown,  not  much  tobacco  =rtHl,  and  little  done  in  the  gardens. 
Wheat  has  suffered  considerably.   Ko  vegetaiiou  visible  yet  but  tho  red  maple, 
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weeping  willow  and  lilac.  Floor  U  said  to  b«  at  eight  dollara  at  fUchmond,  and  all 
produce  is  hurrying  down." 

He  ezpresBed,  in  the  same  letter,  much  solicitnde  in  respect 
to  the  events  of  the  next  four  or  five  months.  He  predicted  s 
smooth  administration  to  his  snccessor,  if  peace  conld  be  pre- 
served, and  he  declared  that  in  the  present  maniac  state  of 
Enrope,"  he  would  not  estimate  the  point  of  honor  by  the 
ordinary  scale."  Still,  he  thought  war  might  become  a  less 
losing  business  than  unrestricted  depredation."  The  whole 
spirit  of  this  communication  clearly  shows,  if  any  proofs  were 
needed  of  that  fact,  that  he  had  not  regarded  Kicliolas's  resolu- 
tion of  the  preceding  session  as  a  measure  likely  to  lead  to  war — 
though  he  had  been  willing  to  risk  war,  to  compel  a  recognition 
of  our  neutral  rights. 

A  correspondence  of  a  free  and  closely  ooofidential  character 
in  regard  to  measures  of  Government,  continued  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  late  and  the  acting  President — the  only 
example  of  the  kind,  it  is  believed,  in  our  history.  The  rehitions 
which  existed  between  JeiSerson  and  Madison,  were  nut  those 
merely  of  kindred  politicians,  who  had  acted  loiii,^  and  har- 
iiioiiioiisly  togotljer,  or  of  every-day  social  friends.  They  were 
the  stroiii{o>t  tics  which  cun  knit  those  of  the  same  sex  t<»<rciher — 
similar  principles,  similar  intellectual  cu]>acities,  similar  degrees 
ot"  knowledge,  similar  tastes  and  views,  and  finally  similar  per- 
sonal interests — for  with  so  general  a  concurrence  on  political 
questions,  the  public  fortunes  of  the  men  had  become  necessarily 
embarked  in  the  same  bottom.  They  were  just  lur  enough 
reinoved  from  each  otlier  bv  the  dift'erence  of  aj'eand  cxi>erience 
f<»r  one  to  naturally  lead  antl  the  other  to  gracefully  follow;  and 
yet  they  were  ni»t  sutliciently  apart  to  bring  the  dissimilar  feel- 
ings of  widely  separated  epoch-^  of  life  into  inharmonious  contact. 
Madison  was  still  in  the  full  meridian  of  manhood;  Jefferson 
had  not  passed  the  mellow  autunm  of  old  age.* 

There  were  enough  minor  contrasts  in  their  minds  and  man- 
ners to  give  an  agreeable  piquancy  to  their  intercourse.  ,Madi- 
6on  was  purely  a  reasoner ;  he  was  an  unrivalled  logician. 
Jefferson  could  reason  if  tlie  occasion  demanded  ;  but  it  was 
rather  his  taste  and  his  habit  to  reflect  silently,  and  only 

*  Madiion  was  fifty-eight  aad  JeSbnon  sUtj-six  jr can  of  age. 
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aoDoance  naked  and  sententious  conclusions.  lie  was  averse  to 
personal  argumentation,  and  he  abhorred  it  when  it  approached 
the  precincts  of  controversy.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Madi- 
son was  a  shade  the  most  conservative,  lie  was  naturally, 
probably,  several  shades  more  conservative,  and  he  had  far 
more  cantion.  He  struck  not  out  on  so  bold  a  wing  into 
theory— conformed  not  practice  to  theory  so  fearlessly — and  had 
not  the  eame  daring  decision  to  defy  the  world  on  the  strengtli 
of  an  intellectual,  a  moral,  or  a  political  conviction,  lie  had 
less  enthusiasm,  less  nerve,  less  of  that  force  of  will  wliich 
sweeps  along  everything  in  its  coui-^ie,  less  marked  and  salient 
points  of  every  description,  fie  also  had  less  genius.  But 
Mr.  Madison  had  equal  talent,  a  sufficiency  of  passive  firmness, 
more  circumspection,  and  if  he  did  not  naturally  and  resistlessly 
control  the  portion  of  society  inclined  towards  his  views,  he  did 
not  rouse  a  war  ad  ifUemecianem  with  the  other  portion  by  the 
boldness  and  veheroency  of  l^is  antagonism. 

Jefferson,  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  and  most  philanthropic 
men  of  his  times,  stands  caricatured  in  the  minds  of  many 
candid  persons  into  a  personification  of  intolerance,  nay,  fero- 
cious bigotry,  because  he  always  spoke  out  and  wrote  out  all  he 
thought  at  the  moment  His  language  never  withheld  from 
view  a  fiery  tinge  of  the  feeling  that  dictated  it;  he  never 
smothered  either  the  spark  or  the  flame.  There  was  a  special 
excuse  for  him.  He  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  party  who 
had  without  provocation  transcended  all  the  decencies  of 
civilized  life  in  their  assaults  on  him,  and  to  whose  false,  coarse, 
malignant,  insulting  and  persistent  accusations  his  own  replies 
were  only  the  milk  of  retaliation.  John  Adams  was  a  well 
abused  man,  but  the  depraved  ingenuity  of  his  tormentors  never 
invaded  the  domestic  circle,  to  strike  at  him  through  the  feelings 
of  his  children — to  charge  him  with  practices  within  that  circle, 
and  under  the  knowledge  of  his  daughters,  which,  of  all  others, 
would  have  been  most  revolting  to  the  pride  of  womanhood,  the 
most  lacerating  to  the  respect  and  tenderness  of  filial  love. 

Tlie  ]>ersecution  and  calumny  which  dogired  Jefferson  to  the 
grave,  and  did  not  even  then  surcease,  ftdl  liglitly  on  ^[adison. 
There  were,  })erhaps,  two  or  three  reasons  for  tliis.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Ji'fferson's  adversaries  had  at  length  discovered,  that  this 
was  not  the  moat  successful  way  of  keeping  the  public  favorites 
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from  the  Presidency.  Certainly  no  similar  tactics  were  resorted 
to  by  any  party  for  many  su])sef|nent  years.  Then,  as  hereto- 
fore remarked,  it  was  Jotiers<>n  who  was  the  tounder  of  the 
obnoxious  system,  the  apostle  of  the  hated  creed  ;  and  on  suck 
tlie  rage  of  o])ponent>5,  and  particularly  of  conquered  ojtpnncnts, 
falls  with  tenfold  more  violence  than  on  the  lieutenant  or  suc- 
cessor, however  closely  he  may  follow  ia  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessor. 

But  in  trutli,  Madison  owed  much  of  his  immunity  to  a  kind 
of  prudence  which  Jeffei*son  never  possessed.  ITe  so  far  con- 
curred in  all  of  the  practical  political  views  of  the  former,  that 
it  would  l)e  difficult,  we  apprehend,  to  point  out  an  important 
difference.  Nay,  he  kad  separated  Irom  the  great  first  Presi- 
dent, who  had  so  loved  and  trusted  him,  to  follow  the  standard 
of  Jefferson.  He  sat  eight  years  in  the  Cal)inct  <>f  the  latter 
without  a  recorded  non-concurrence  of  views.  But  in  express- 
ing an  opinion  for  the  public  ear,  he  carefully  abstained  from 
all  but  the  pure  logic  of  argument.  He  went  not  a  word  be- 
yond the  necessary  point.  He  questioned  no  one's  motives — he 
retaliated  no  hostile  personal  assault.  Ue  never  suffered  an 
extraneous  sentiment  calculated  to  provoke  prejudice  to  creep 
Into  his  writings,  or  even  his  conversation.  Where  such  ezprea- 
Bions  became  necessary,  he  guarded,  so  far  as  circnmstances 
wonld  allow,  against  their  publicity,  and  he  took  especial  pains 
to  recall  and  destroy  his  private  political  correspondence. 

Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  perfectly  fearless  talker 
and  writer.  We  find  him  making  some  efforts,  in  bis  earlier 
career,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  letters  which  might  com- 
promise him  as  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  always  dreading  to 
get  into  the  newspapers;  but  an  inspection  of  his  entire  corres- 
pondence will  show,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  gratnitously 
open  on  the  most  dangerous  topics.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
for  him  to  suppress  an  abstract  conclusion,  growing  out  of  or 
suggested  by  his  topic,  however  mnch  his  keen  knowledge  of 
men  might  admonish  him  of  the  danger  thus  incurred.  In  his 
conversation  he  was  still  more  communicative.  His  political 
lieutenants  often  stood  aghast  at  his  freedom.'  And  he  added 

•  Goncrnl  Smilh's  statement,  that  his  friends  often  thouglit  him  too  free  in  convem- 
tion,  has  alriMily  been  seen,  in  a  letter  to  R.  H.  and  J.  A.  Bayanl.  Profi-ssor  Tucker, 
who  knew  Mr.  Jelfonon  penoiudlir,  makes  a  aimtlar  ■tatemeDl.  Pr.  Doiii^Uaoiit  liit 
family  phyHiciaa,  wOI  henafler  be  fonnd  mantiooing  tte  «an«  dMnetHcMlo  in  wm 
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greatly  to  tlio  effect  of  his  disclosures  by  the  energy  of  his  ex- 
pressions. The  thought  that,  uttered  by  another,  would  have 
attracted  little  notice,  often  hissed  like  a  tiery  missile,  in  his 
nervous  and  burning  diction.  And  it  also  often  happened  that 
the  pith  of  his  comparison,  or  the  epigrammatic  ])oint  of  his 
expression,  kept  the  Congreve  rocket  flying,  which  otherwise 
would  have  speedily  dropped  to  the  ground.  Ttie  effect  of  his 
Startling  abstractions  has  already  been  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  conservative  and  excellent  Charles  Carroll,  ^fr.  Jeffer- 
son, in  the  animation  of  writing  and  speaking,  generally  forgot 
to  put  in  the  limitations — the  "ifs"  and  "  buts,"  which  not 
only  take  off  the  sharp  edge  of  tlic  thought,  but  leave  such  con- 
venient holes  for  prudent  men  to  creep  out  at! 

But  after  all,  it  is  these  daring,  eagle-pinioned  men  who  alone 
win  the  goal  of  transcendent  and  overnuistering  popularity. 
People  admire  and  trust,  but  rarely  love  those  colder-blooded 
champions,  who  go  to  the  feast  .'us  well  as  to  the  battle  armed  in 
fall  panoply,  on  whose  bosoms  the  Gorgon  shield  repels  sym- 
pathy as  well  as  danger.  Such  never  win  the  mystic  pass-words 
to  the  human  heart,  which,  like  the  cries  of  the  brnte  creation  to 
one  another,  at  once  excite  the  feeling  that  calls  them  foi  th — 
whicli  at  once  master  the  squadrons  of  the  air  and  the  plain  for 
battle,  or  scatter  them  in  flight.  The  mighty  leader  of  mankind 
must  be  something  more  than  a  sage;  something  more  than  a 
skillfal  ezecative  tactician — ^he  must  be,  at  heart,  a  hero.  He 
most  be  ready  on  great  occasions,  to  spam  all  middle  pradenoes. 
He  must  be  as  ready  to  raise  tlie  song  of  martyrdom  as  the 
shoot  of  victory.  He  must  rejoice  in  danger,  when  danger 
must  be  met.  His  sword  most  flame  as  fiercely  in  the  van  of 
battle,  and  his  foot  be  as  eager  to  scale  the  rampart,  or  tread  the 
fatal  breach  as  the  least  considerable  and  the  bravest  nnder  his 
command.  He  who  wonld  rely  on  men  to  the  death,  must 
show  that  he  holds  his  life  as  cheap  as  theirs. 

Far  be  it  from  as  to  intimate,  that  any  little  canning,  mnch 
less  a  shade  of  dnplieity^  marked  the  character  of  Madison. 
Katnre  had  constitnted  him  a  different  man,  in  some  particu- 
lars, from  his  predecessor;  and  it  was  as  appropriate  and  right 

pages  :  and  he  peraonali^  related  to  m  frtm-^  amusing  incidenta  which  grew  out  it.  We 
never  have  met  an  individaal  who  knew  Mr.  JeOerfloa  personally,  who  had  not  almcnt 
Itabitoally  noticed  tiiU  peoollAritT,  and  who  did  not  apenk  of  it  m  ft  natter  of  common 
notoriety  and  remark  amoqg  Mr.  Jeflbmn's  anoeiatM. 
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tliat  the  one  should  follow  out  his  own  peculiarities  as  the  other. 
Men  may  not  only  dilter.  without  blame,  in  their  niotle»  <>f  aefltm, 
but  each  will  play  his  part  most  etiiciently  who  plays  his  natural 
one.  It",  when  extraneous  moot-questions  came  up,  ^fadisoa 
relapsed  into  grave  silence,  it  was  like  Washington  ;  if  he  par- 
ried unnecessary  cnriosity  by  a  neat  turn,  it  was  like  Franklin. 
His  caution  was  purely  defensive.  He  never  employed  it  to 
assail,  or  surprise,  or  ti^e  an  advantage  of  an  opponent.  It  was 
the  result  of  temperament  and  not  of  cowardice.  He  was  pas- 
sionless!, because  reason  and  logic  guided  the  steady  movements 
of  all  bis  faculties. 

It  has  been  perhaps  already  remarked,  that  Jefferson  and 
Madison  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  be  useful  to  each  other. 
One  prompted— the  Other  restrained.  One  determined — the 
other  followed  up  and  supplied  the  chain  of  argument,  or  like 
the  cable-trier,  cautiously  smote  each  link,  to  make  snre  that  it 
had  no  flaw. 

They  also  had  that  difference  in  personal  peculiarities  which 
seasons  intercourse,  and  draws  closer  the  bands  of  friendship. 

Jefferson  was  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in  height ;  Madi* 
son  five  feet  and  between  six  and  six  and  a  half  inches.'  Jef- 
ferson's movements  were  unrestrained,  swinging,  and  bold; 
Madison's  though  graceful,  were  precise.  Oidm  authority  sat 
in  Jefferson's  eye,  and  lurked  in  the  firm  intonations  of  liis 
voice.  In  a  stage  coach,  in  a  crowd,  in  any  situation,  he  at 
once  attracted  notice — ^at  once  was  recognized  by  high  and  low 
as  a  leader  of  men.  The  impression  which  his  looks  conveyed 
was  that  of  great  firmness  and  gentleness  combined— ^f  powerful 
energy  in  perfect  repose.  Madison,  in  public,  a])peared  to  a 
stranger  like  a  polished  and  contemplative  professional  man  or 
student,  who  was  taking  a  look  out  on  the  busy  world. 

A  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  conversation  has  been 
given — ^its  boldness.  It  did  not,  as  he  became  advanced  in  life, 
often  evince  enthusiasm;  he  made  no  effort  at  sustained  bril- 
liancy; and  he  utterly  lacked  wit.  His  discrrarse  abounded 
with  information  and  thought,  and  was  garnished  with  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  and  compliment,  as  old  architecture  exhibits 

■  We  mention  the  last  fact  with  this  precision,  not  recolleetbur  to  Imvc  seen  it  cUe- 
where  publi'^liiMi.  an^l  li.ning  tk  oo  the  penoml  snthorHj  of  Mr.  macUsob's  Frlf»te  fl«- 
cretarjr,  Hon.  Edward  Col«8. 
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rich  and  qnaint  carving.  This  was  in  the  etyle  of  the  pre-Reyo- 
lationaiy  court  of  Virginia,  or  of  that  of  Louis  XYL,  partly 
nibbed  oS  by  later  asaociations.'  His  conversation,  however, 
was  always  pleasing  to  the  listeners,  and  occasionally,  with  the 
yoQDg,  deepened  into  that  earlier  strain,  when  his  thoaghts 
spontaneously  arranged  themselves  into  the  striking  and  stately 
diction  of  his  early  writings.  It  then  fell  with  indescribable  force 
on  the  ears  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Madison  too  had  the  old-school  elegance,  and  snper- 
abonnded  with  information.  His  disconrse,  without  being 
didactic  and  frigid,  was  weighty.  He,  pcrliaps,  was  never  im- 
passioned; and  was  rather  taciturn  in  public  But  among 
private  friends  he  was  a  delightful  and  humorous  talker ;  and  in 
very  small  and  very  ctmfidential  circles,  blazed  out  into  unre- 
strained facetionsness,  and  occasional  brilliant  flashes  of  wit. 
He  told  a  story  admirably ;  and  had  a  long  list  of  pet  anec- 
dotes against  Jefferson,  at  which  their  victim  always  laughed 
until  his  eyes  ran  over.  Many  of  these  have  been  repeated  to 
us  by  those  who  "  were  there  to  sed."  We  wish  we  could  give 
specimens ;  but  the  aroma  would  all  exhale  in  the  recital.  Some, 
perha|)S  most  of  them,  indeed,  require  the  living  narrator,  as 
their  Imiiior  depends  more  upon  the  manner  than  tlie  matter. 
!Mr.  Madison's  fund  of  geniality  and  liveliness  was  iiicxliansti- 
ble,  and  it  defied  age  or  pain.  A  gentleman  who  was  inlimute 
at  Montpellier,  long  after  its  owner's  retirement,  mentioned  to 
us  visiting  him  on  one  oeeasion,  when  lie  was  severely  indis- 
posed and  eniiHiied  to  his  bed.  When  the  family  and  gjie-ts  sat 
down  to  dinner,  the  invalid  desired  the  door  of  his  a})artment  to 
be  left  c>j»en  ''so  that  he  could  hear  what  was  going  on."  Every 
few  nioiiu'iits  he  was  heard  to  cry  out  in  a  feeble  but  most  hu- 
morous voice,  "Doctor,  are  you  pushing  about  the  bottles? — 
do  your  duty,  Doctor,  or  I  must  cashier  you." 

lie  had  the  power  of  completely  interesting  and  amusing 
Jefferson  in  any  of  the  moods  of  his  mind,  and  this  is  no  small 
bond  ^»f  amity  between  even  grave  statestnen.  A  com])anion  to 
unbend  with — before  whom  care  and  blue-devils  always  fly — 
is  a  very  serious  luxury  to  a  king  or  a  beggar;  is  one  that 

I  CnrfoiMly  cnonfrh,  Mr.  Jeflhraon's  complimentary  langoftfe  In  Ms  letters  has  b««a 

refrnrdffi  a«  nn  eviilcnco  of  insinrerity  nnd  nollownew*,  by  soini"  j>crsonn  of  this  abrapt 
geuerutton,  n  hu  luive  not  utiaaccd  to  Icara  that  there  ever  exutted  any  different  model  of 
maaen  from  tlieir  own. 
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monarchs  cannot  always  command.  And  when  this  ]>layer  on 
David's  Iiarp,  is,  additionally,  the  steady  friend  and  trosted 
counsellor,  the  luxury  becomes  as  complete  as  it  is  nnnsnal. 

Jeffjprson  and  Madison  delighted  to  manifest  their  confidence 
in  each  other.  When  Madison  wiis  asked  his  opinion  by  a  com- 
mon friend,  he  very  often  replied  by  putting  another  question: 
**  wliat  says  Mr.  Jefferson  Ask  Jefferson  for  intormation  and 
he  would  not  unfrequently  answer,  i^^n  to  Mr.  Madison — tliat 
was  his  measure — he  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  it  than  I 
do.''  On  being  told  this,  Madison  would  smilingly  say — was 
his  measure,  not  mine — I  only  helped  carry  it  into  execution.*' 
They  always  spoke  of  each  other  with  warm  expressions  of 
respect  and  attachment  We  mention  these  facts  on  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  were  intimately  familiar  with  them,  and  that 
of  members  of  th^  respective  families. 

The  late  President,  as  has  been  said,  freely  corresponded 
with  his  successor  on  public  affairs.  But  he  did  not  fall  into 
the  senile  mistake  of  putting  on  Mentor-like  airs  to  the  full- 
grown  disciple — or  of  descending  to  details  of  advice  after  the 
manner  of  Uiose  conceited  and  uneasy  persons,  who,  having  once 
acted  an  important  part,  are  impressed  with  a  lively  conviction 
that  nobody  will  ever  again  entirely  fill  it — that  after  nature 
created  themselves  she  broke  tlie  mould  of  excellence.  Jeffer- 
son rarely  gave  an  unasked  opinion;  and  he  gradually  re- 
trenched and  finally  almost  disoontinned  writing  to  the  President 
on  public  measures,  owing  to  the  foolish  and  scandalous  insinua- 
tions  of  the  press,  that  the  latter  acted  under  his  influence. 

Dnring  the  last  session  of  the  tenth  Congress,  and  pending 
the  acdon  of  that  body  on  the  Embargo  and  Non-intercourse 
Acts,  some  private  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
Madison  and  Gallatin,  on  one  side,  and  Erskine,  the  resident 
British  minister,  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  adjust  tlie  ditli- 
culties  between  the  two  conntries.  The  conduct  of  Erskine  was 
frank  and  amicable.  He  obviously  was  sincerely  desirous  of  an 
arrangement  honorable  to  both  sides.  He  wrote  home  coninui- 
catin^  the  ]»ropoBitions  he  had  received,  jind  wiiai  lio  believed 
to  be  iIk;  lair  inti-ntions  of  the  now  Cabinet  t(>\vai(l>  his  country, 
and  in  return  received  instructions  from  ^Ir.  Ca'Miing,  which  he 
supposed  authorized  him  to  form  a  liberal  treaty.  One  was 
accordingly  made,  and  it  wiis  promulgated  April  19ih,  1809,  with 
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a  proclaTnation  of  tlie  President,  snspendiDg  the  Non-intercourse 
Laws,  after  the  10th  of  June,  io  reference  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies.  • 

^[r.  Jefferson  evinced  Iiigh  ^^ratification  at  the  prospect  of 
this  honorable  termination  of  disputes;  and  when  it  was  appa- 
rently effected,  he  "sincerely  congratulated "  the  President 
(April  27th),  declaring  that  from  whatever  motives  on  the  part 
of  England  it  originated,  he  rejoiced  in  it  as  the  triumph  of 
our  forbearing,  yet  persevering,  system."  He  wrote  to  his 
correspondent :  It  will  lighten  your  anxieties,  take  from  the 
cabal  its  most  fertile  ground  of  war,  will  give  us  peace  during 
your  time,  and  by  the  complete  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt,  open  upon  us  the  noblest  application  of  revenue  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  any  nation."  He  regretted  that  Qtettt 
Britain  proposed  to  send  a  minister  to  form  a  commercial  treaty. 
He  said  she  never  had  made  such  a  treaty  on  equal  terms  with 
any  nation, "  and  we  had  no  right  to  expect  to  be  the  first" 
He  continued : 

"It  will  confirm  the  Engli*1).  too.  in  tlu  ir  practice  of  wliippinp  us  into  a  treaty. 
Thoy  did  it  in  Jay's  case,  were  near  it  in  Monroe's,  and  on  the  failure  of  that,  have 
applied  the  scourge  with  tenfold  vigor,  and  now  come  on  to  try  its  effect.  But  it  is 
the  momeBi  when  we  ehoiild  |»roTe  ovr  eoniletence,  hj  recmrlng  to  the  principles 
we  dictated  to  Monroe,  the  departure  from  which  oecesloncd  our  rejection  of  his 
treaty,  and  by  protooting  tigniti«t  Jay*8  treaty  being  ever  qnot oc!,  or  looked  at,  or  even 
mentioned.  That  form  will  forever  be  a  millstone  round  our  nocks  unless  we  now 
rid  ourselves  of  it  ouce  fur  alL  The  occasion  ia  highly  favorable,  as  we  never  can 
hsTO  them  more  In  onr  power.** 

« 

He  remarked,  in  reference  to  our  other  great  European 
opponent,  and  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  our  own  national 
limits  southwardly : 

"  As  to  Bonaparte,  I  should  not  doubt  the  revocation  of  liis  edicts,  were  he 
governed  by  reason.  But  bis  policy  is  so  crooked  that  it  eludes  conjecture.  1  fear 
his  first  objeet  now  Ii  to  dry  np  the  sonroes  of  British  prosperity  by  excluding  her 
manefactaree  from  the  continent.  He  nuty  fear  that  opening  the  ports  of  Earope 

to  our  vessels  will  open  them  to  an  inundation  of  British  wares.  lie  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  having  forced  her  to  r»'V(»ke  the  orders  on  which  he  pretended  to 
retaliate,  and  to  be  particularly  satisfied  with  ih,  liy  whose  unyielding  adherence  to 
principle  ehe  has  been  forced  into  the  revocation.  He 'ought  the  more  to  conci> 
bite  ovr  good  wDl,  as  we  can  be  sneh  an  obstacle  to  the  new  career  opening  on  him 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  That  he  would  give  us  the  Floridus  to  withhold  intercourse 
with  the  residue  nf  tho«c  colonies,  cannot  he  donhted.  But  flmf  i<  no  price; 
because  they  are  ours  in  the  first  moment  of  the  first  war ;  and  until  a  war  they  are  ol 
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DO  particular  ncccs»>ity  to  us.  But,  although  nith  diffleolty,  be  will  cunseDt  to  out 
receiving  Cuba  into  our  Union,  to  prereat  oar  dd  to  Mexico  and  the  other  pro> 
▼incee.  That  would  be  a  price,  tad  I  would  immedialely  erect  a  colonm  on  the 

eottthcrnniost  limit  of  Cuba,  and  inscribe  on  it  a  ne  plujt  ultra  as  to  us  in  that  direc- 
tion. Wo  should  then  havo  only  to  include  tlio  North  in  our  confederacy,  which 
would  be  of  course  in  the  first  war,  and  we  should  have  such  an  empire  for  liberty 
as  fhe  has  never  snrveyed  since  the  creation ;  and  1  am  persuaded  no  constitation 
wef  ever  before  eo  well  calculated  aa  onra  for  extendTe  empire  and  aelf<goTera- 
ment.** 

Mr.  Erekine's  treaty  did  not  receive  the  approl^ation  of  his 
Govern m out,  and  its  ratification  was  refused.  One  of  the 
grounds  of  its  condemnation  was  that  it  obtained  no  adequate 
Beenrity  for  tlie  good  faith  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  had 
already  practically  exhibited  more  confidence  in  Great  Britain 
— and  the  President  was  driven  to  acknowledge  his  error  bj 
revoking  his  proclamation  of  April  19th.  As  if  nioro  unmis- 
takably to  mark  tlie  temper  of  the  British  cabinet,  Mr.  Erskine 
was  recalled,  and  his  place  filled  by  "  Copenhagen  Jackson," 
as  be  was  commonly  termed  in  the  United  States,  from  bis  bav> 
ing  conducted  those  negotiations  with  Denmark  which  terminated 
in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  and  tbe  capture  of  the  Danish  navy 
by  England.  Jackson's  connection  with  this  ootrage  on  a 
neutral  power,  was  snfiBcient  to  render  him  suspected  and  odious 
in  tbe  United  States;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  be  was  well 
known  to  be,  personally,  a  cold,  bard,  illiberal  tool  of  tbe  party 
in  England  which  was  most  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Thus, 
if  England  had,  in  sending  Mr.  Erskine,  accidentally  relaxed  for 
a  moment  in  tbe  policy  towards  us,  attributed  to  her  by  Gk>Ter- 
neur  Morris — tbe  policy  of  attempting  to  catcb  fliea  with  vine- 
gar"— she  now  promptly  repaired  tbe  mistake. 

It  is  curious  to  look  back  upon  tbe  list  of  British  ministers  in 
this  country,  from  tbe  organization  of  tbe  government  down  to 
tbe  war  of  1813 — if  not  somewhat  later — the  Hammonds,  the 
Merrys,  the  Jacksons,  the  Fosters,  etc.  We  except  tbe  gentle- 
manly Erskine  from  all  remark,  because,  though  be  was  griev- 
ously misled  in  some  particulars  by  that  fiiction  in  our  conntry 
who  always  took  tbe  BriUsb  ministers  into  their  keeping,  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  bigh-souled  and  liberally  disposed  man.  Tlie 
others  were  petty,  petulant,  third-rate  diplomatists,  wlio  were 
not  really  fit  to  fill  the  Becretarvships  of  K  gatii^ii  in  ^(S]K'c^able 
missions.    They  came  into  our  iaud  to  tease,  to  scold,  to  sc^uab- 
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ble  abont  straws ;  to  carry  the  narrow  bitter  spirit  of  pottifog- 
gers  iuto  diplomatic  negotiation ;  and  most  impoliticly,  not  to 
say  insultingly,  of  all,  to  throw  themselves  body  and  soul  into 
the  arras  of  a  political  faction  violently  hostile  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  representing  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  American 
peoj)le — to  take  all  the  coloring  of  their  yIcws  of  American 
affairs  from  that  faction — to  adopt  and  send  home  its  statements 
— to  conntenance  it  directly  and  almost  avowedly  by  their 
influence,  and  by  having  their  governments  countenance  it  to 
the  f^reatest  practicable  extent  in  all  the  propogiti(»r>B,  and  e  ven 
imputations  (as  in  CaniiiDg's  answer  to  rinkiicy)  enirriirtcd  into 
its  official  conimunicatiouR.  The  di^c^*urlt^sy,  imjiK^piitty,  and 
inexpediency  of  this  treatment  are  made  a|)|)arent  by  the 
niisiuiderstandinfrs  wliich  t-o  often  existed  between  the  erovern- 
uients  on  conjparatively  insigiiilicant  points,  ami  wliich,  in  con- 
junction with  Air.  Cannini^'s  *' paltry  and  irritating  tone,"' 
gradually  wore  out  the  j)atience  of  the  American  })eo}>le  and 
produced  a  desire  for  the  war  of  1S12  among  a>  large  a  ]>ro|Mii  tion 
of  tliern  ai^  had  originally  desired  the  war  of  the  Kevohition, 

The  treaty  w  iih  Erskine  had  g'ulitied  the  moderate  men  of 
all  parties.  J.\  cn  the  Fe(leral  disunion  leaders  were  compelled 
to  aft'ect  satisfaction,  or  to  remain  sili  iit,  so  wide-sj)read  and 
unaiiinjous  was  this  feeling  among  tlie  )>opular  masses  in  their 
own  party.  Madison  was  claimed  as  a  Federalist  and  invited  to 
Federal  bancpiets  in  some  quarters,  while  in  others  it  was  exult- 
ingly  insisted  that  the  threats  of  New  England  had  frightened 
him  into  a  sound  policy.  Tiie  Federal  newsjtapei's  loudly 
claimed  that  this  amical>le  aiul  easy  soluti<»n  of  lonij-standini: 
ditticulties  proved  that  England  had  always  heen  well  disjiosed 
towards  us  and  ready  to  make  a  similar  arrangement,  if  Mr. 
Jefterson  had  been  found  willing  to  accept  it.  Some  went  bo 
far  as  to  assert  that  "she  liad  requested  Mr.  Jefferson  to  do  the 
same  thing,"  but  that  he  had  refused,  it  being  his  policy  to 
keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  our  peo}>le  a  perpetual  irritation 
against  the  GoTemment  of  Great  Britaiu." 

When  the  news  of  the  rejection  came,  the  pame  party  made 
a  more  striking  display  of  its  colonial  spirit.  Some  of  the 
newspapers  which  contained  the  avowals  quoted  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  now  asserted  that "  Mr.  Erskine  surrendered  every- 

>  8m  BdiDteixk  Bttfisw,  quoted  in  iMteh^tor. 
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thing  and  got  nothing  in  return  "—that  he  acted  contrary  to 
hia  instrnctiona  " — that  oor  Gkremment  having  cajoled  him  into 
an  arrangement  which  it  was  aware  he  was  nnauthoriaed  to 
make,  had  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  ezecntion  on  its  own  part, 
merely  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  raising  a  damor  against  the 
Gk>7emment  of  Great  Britain — ^that  the  whole  arrangement,  on 
onr  side,  so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  a  disposition  to  make 
peace  and  settle  onr  differences,  was  the  strongest  evidence 
of  a  hostile  temper,  because  Mr.  Madison  knew  that  the  revnl- 
Bion  and  disappointment  occasioned  by  it  among  our  own  citizens 
would  excite  new  clamors.*' ' 

•  Whon  tho  trouty  was  pmnuiliratod,  the  Boston  Gazette  said:  "We  shall  not  f-top 
to  iiiquiri'  wln  ilicr  tin;  s|>irit«'il  and  vju'oroii«  meiisure^  of  N»"W  Knplami— thi'ir  (iptt  rininid 

Euhii(  il'-i  l.natioiis  tluit  tht-y  woiilil  not  ssuljniit  to  an  uuiiecrssary  auA  k-tnii  ti\.-  w  ir, 
av«  inducLMl  the  A<lmiiii!«tnition  to  listen  to  the  Baine  lenns  which  Great  liritaiti  has 
alwayii  bfcn  ready  to  otfer,  and  to  which  we  have  uniformly  contended  she  was  sincerely 
disposMl."  IlM  pyiadelphia  United  StatM  Uaxetto  doclared  ••■he  [Eofflaodl  ^ 
reqaeit«d  Mr.  Jeflbnon  to  do  th«  bum  fUBir.'*  Tlte  Federal  Republfeu  (of  Baltiinor»— 
BImisou'h  paper,  afterwards  di'itroycd  by  a  nioli)  said  :  "  Peace  witti  Kn>:l.nid — The  war 
party  and  French  parti-uns  are  thrown  into  complete  confusion.  The  pi  r:»o\ crance  of 
the  eastern  States,  aided  by  the  returning  sense  of  a  formidable  body  of  the  people  of 
the  ftoutbwardi  have  driven  Admioi^tratioo  from  itji  ground.  Since  Mr.  Jeflerson  luui 
retired  in  diifpnace  into  private  life,  his  eaccemor  has  been  compelled  to  nbftndon  the 
rainouH  policy  ander  wliich  the  coantry  has  bo  long  Buflfered.  With  the  magnanimity 
and  frankncM  characteristic  of  a  ^rreat  and  enlightf'ncd  nation,  England  made  a  second 
attempt  to  renew  the  terms  of  amity  and  peace  In  tw<  en  tlie  tw<.  ii.i'i..ii.-<."  ••  A*  to  the 
revocation  of  the  orders  in  council,  it  is  ni«  it  ly  nece»ary  to  olJ^erve,  that  the  terms 
which  our  government  baa  now  accepted  roiuht  ha\e  been  obtained  at  anytime  part. 
They  were  always  in  oar  power."  *'  It  was  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  keep  aliv«  ia 
fhe  minds  of  onr  people  a  perpetnal  irritation  against  the  Goverament  of  Great  Britain ; 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Madi<<oa  ha-^  more  liberal  views."  We  have  purposely 
scattered  tlie  three  la.-st  preceding  extracts  from  Hanson's  paper  over  a  surface  of  three 
mniitlis  (ili.  y  wi  re  ■  tively  of  April  '21st.  Mav  :id.  ami  June  KUli),  to  >h«)w  that 

these  were  not  tii<'  ni  tiuriitary  evpre&iioas  of  the  Vederatiats,  drawn  out  by  surprise, 
hut  their  contiimous  ones,  until  they  leaned  tlut  England  had  Rjeoted  tlM  treaty.  8a^ 
qnotationa  might  be  swelled  to  a  volnme. 

Now  per  earUra.  On  reeefrlng  news  of  the  rejection,  the  Federal  Republican  at  oaee 
declared:  ''Mr.  Erskine anrrenilered  everything:  an  i  nothing  in  return."  "  p'or  our 
part  we  have  had  but  one  opinion  from  the  coiniiien  ■•■nu-nt  of  this  niysterio  -s  affair— and 
we  have  made  bold  to  i  xprc-s  it.  It  is  that  .Mr.  Krskini-  acted  contrary  to  in-truction'* 
— and  Secretary  Smith  knew  what  these  instructions  were."  "Thai  atijustment,  so  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  a  disposition  to  make  ncace  and  settle  our  differences,  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  a  hoatile  temper,  because  Mr.  Madison  knew  that  the  revulsion  and 
disappointment  occasioned  by  it  among  our  citiaena.  would  excite  new  clamors"  etc. 
(December  Uth).  "Our  Administration,  if  tliey  unaerstood  their  bnsines!*,  nmst  have 
been  aware  that  they  were  negotiating  with  an  unauthorized  individual"  (December 
llth).  "  It  i.-i  pr-ivi-d,  beyond  a  dould.  tliat  lln-  ("i  n t  rninent  might,  with  jnst  as  much 
propriety,  have  ct^oled  with  General  Smith,  or  any  other  iodividual,  concluded  a  coren- 
tion,  proceeded  to  cany  it  into  execution  on  their  part,  and  then  raised  a  clamor  s^nst 
the  Oovernment  of  Great  Britain  and  accused  them  of  perfidy  and  breach  of  faith  for  not 
recognizing  and  fulfilling  the  stipalations "  (December  2'<th).  The  Borton  I'alladitira 
sai  1  :  '•  By  letters  from  well-informed  men  in  England,  we  are  assured  th  >T  th^  ron  lurt 
of  Mr.  Erskine  in  condemned  by  all  parties  in  that  country  ;  that  the  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic is  far  bevond  that  of  the  ministry.  A  very  general  opinion  prevails  there,  that  it  wlD 
be  very  difdoult  to  keep  aiiy  terma  wiUi  this  country;  that  we  are  governed  byoMB 
devotcfd  to  the  fntereste  of  Prance,  who  are  determined  to  furiRt  on  terms  from  Bnglaad 
which  never  can  be  obtained."  The  "well-informed"  Enelish  correspondents  of  the 
Boston  Federalists  <lid  not  probably  read  both  si«!cs.  Bell's  Weekly  (Lonilon)  Mfsscnirer 
said:  •■  Th"  disavowal  of  Mr.  KiskiU'-'s  act  i.s  of  a  piece  with  the  general  conduct  of 
England  towards  America.  Whenever  cirdun»tances  have  in  any  way  admitted  it,  osr 
ioae  towards  Amerloa  has  always  been  iomltiiVi  ud  oor  condnet  vnrjiu^f  bai 
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Bat  the  rejection  was  very  differently  received  by  the  mass 
of  the  American  people.  It  was  not  generally  believed  that 
Mr.  Eiakine  had  exceeded  hia  instmctionB ;  bat  moet  persons  in 
reality  cared  nothiug  for  that  nice  question,  feeling  that  the  treaty 
was  a  fair  one  for  England  and  no  more  than  a  fair  one  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  its  rejection,  with  the  accompanying 
drcnmstances,  evinced  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  former 
power  80  nnjast  and  contemptnoos  towards  as,  that  we  could  not 
further  expect  or  honorably  seek  redress  by  negotiation. 
•  The  pf»pular  feeling  in  respect  to  the  new  English  minister 
and  his  offers  to  our  Government,  is  represented  in  the  following 
hitherto  unpublished  letter : 

To  Hon.  JoBir  W.  Erns,  WASHtxoioii. 

UoKnauj\  Dtc.  %,  ^ 

DiAR  Sir:  .    .  ,       ^      v  u 

1  -luniM  ?ooi><'i  have  informed  you  of  FraDcU's  eafe  arnval  here,  but  that  the 
trip  you  meditated  to  North  Carolina' rendered  It  entiwly  nmsertoln  where  » letter 
would  find  jott.  Nor  bad  I  inj  expectation  you  could  have  been  at  the  first  n.eet- 
ing  of  CongKflt,  tiU  I  saw  your  name  in  the  paporn  brought  by  onr  last  post.  Dis- 
appointed in  eeodin-  thU  by  the  return  of  the  po^t,  I  avail  myself  of  General 
Clarke'?  journev  to  Washington  for  its  conveyance.  Francis  has  eiyoyed  couatant 
and  jH-riect  health,  and  is  as  happy  as  the  day  is  lo.ig.  He  hat  had  litUe  enooeia  ai 
yet  Willi  either  his  trape,  or  bow  and  arrowi.  He  la  now  engaged  hi  a  Uterary  eon- 
taifc  with  hit  coutto,  Virginia,  both  having  begun  to  write  together.  As  soon  as  he 
gets  to  «  (being  now  only  at  A),  he  promises  you  a  letter. 

You  will  exivn  t  no  political  news  here.  You  are  at  the  source  from  whence  it 
ifl  to  flow  I  find  here  but  one  general  scDUment  of  indignation  againat  Mr.  Jack- 
Bon  both  as  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  olferfc  I  am  not  disappointed  as  to 
bia  matter,  bttt  as  to  his  manner  I  am.  I  expected  he  would  be  oily,  « =ly  and  able. 
I  find  him  rude,  malignant,  and  rauddy-hcaded.   As  to  the  question  what  h  to  be 

done,  I  do  not  poSSle  myself  with  it.  Satisfied  that  that  will  he  done  which  w 
wisest  and  best,  I  am  predetermined  to  concur  in  it,  well  knowing  that  if  we  all  pull 
toeeiher  we  shall  be  safe,  in  whatever  direcUon  we  move.  Knowing  the  drudgery 
of  letter^wriUng  which  oppresses  the  members,  I  shaU  ask  nothing  from  you  but  to 
Inform  us  at  times  of  your  health,  and  be  assured  of  my  constant  aflboUon  and 

"^P*®**  Th.  JirrBBSON. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  very  deeply  grati- 

In  oar  prosperity  we  have  bullied  America,  and  when  thlni?«  are  not 
^^Ul  is,Vi  have  vented  our  strife  in  in.uriuu.  lan^uape  ami  unworthy  condnct 
3^-!2IhJr  ma*  there  were  any  hopes  in  Bpain,  America  could  g<t  n  .tl,n,- .linct 
towards  her.   l^WJWWjrww  .  ^^^^  ne^^otialinn  was 

'r^rweJ  ?:StiTJnWintlnent  ha.  since  broke  out  and  we  begin  to 

nnr  con.  .  -  :>-iun.  In  this  manner  has  the  American  negotaation  been  on  and 
olf  duii^  yea^ur  demands  mi ng  wiUi  our  hopes  anS  prosperity,  and  our 
ilUmSlon  co«xl8tent  with  our  dlsappelntaienl." 
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fied  at  tlie  prospect  of  a  solid  peace  with  England/  and  lie  wac§ 
proportionably  disappointed.  The  eti'ect  ot*  the  rejection  was  still 
more  serious  on  a  class  of  young,  ardent  and  sjdendid  men,  like 
CMav.  Calhoun  and  Grundv,  who  were  soon  to  be  the  leaders  of 
the  Kepuhlican  i)arty.  It  converted  them  into  determined  advo- 
cates of  war.  In  this  they  got  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  the 
seniors ;  but  England  took  good  care  to  leave  no  chance  for  a 
chasm  between  front  and  rear,  for  she  swelled  her  aggressious 
until  the  coldest  were  ready  to  draw  the  sword. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr*  Jefferson  to 
Governor  Jay  (April  7th,  ISOd),  embodies  views  eeveral  times 
expressed  at  aboat  the  same  period : 

"An  cquilibi'tum  of  agriculture,  inaDufactures  and  commerce,  is  ct-rr  :ilr 
become  csijential  to  our  indepeudencc.  Manufactures  sufficient  for  our  cou&uuijiuuii, 
of  what  we  rdse  the  raw  material  (and  no  more).  CSommerce  soflldent  to  carrj  the 
■urpltti  prodooe  of  agnenltare  beyond  our  own  consumption,  to  a  market  for 

excbuncrii!?  it  for  artiolos  we  cannot  raise  (and  no  more).  These  arc  the  true  limits 
of  maDutiicturcs  nnd  coinnicrco.  To  go  beyond  them  U  to  increase  our  dependence 
on  foreign  uatiooji  and  our  liability  to  war.** 

Dissensions  in  Mr.  Madison's  Gabinet  called  out  several 
letters  from  Mr.  Jefferson  daring  the  year.  The  President  had 
retained  the  same  gentlemen  who  served  with  himself  in  his 
predecessor's  Cabinet,  except  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War,  who 
had  determined  to  retire  some  time  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's term,  and  who  only  deferred  his  resignation  for  the 
latter  event.  The  State  Department,  which  had  been  held  by 
Madison,  was  filled  by  Robert  Smith,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  and  Paul  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  was  aj)poiiited  to 
the  Navy  department.  General  Dearborn's  place  at  the  War 
bureau,  was  filled  by  Dr.  "William  Eustis,  the  former  member 
ot*  C()iigrcss  from  Boston.  Gallatin,  Gratiger,  and  Rodney 
retained  liieir  jdaces.  Feuds  presently  sprung  up  ami>ng  the^e 
previously  harmonious  associates,  and  particularly  between  Smith 
and  Gallatin.  Tliese  extended  to  their  friends  in  Congi  ess,  and 
became  so  serious,  tiiat  Gallatin  thought  of  retiring.  Jetferson 
imjdored  him  not  to  do  so  in  a  letter  dated  October  11th  (ld09), 
from  which  we  take  the  following : 

1  In  a  letter  of  the  period  to  Us  bosom  confidant,  Genenl  Dearborn,  he  spoke  of 
England  aH  a  povrer  "  wiUt  which  mntaal  intereati  would  urge  a  muttial  and  i^ffketimtk 

iatercoorM." 
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'*  I  coDsider  the  fortunofl  of  our  republic  as  depending,  Id  tn  Miiiiient  degree,  on 
tlio  exTitirrtii«hment  of  the  |iul)lio  di  lit  b^'foro  wo  ongnj^e  in  any  war:  because,  that 
doni',  we  sLall  have  rrvcnuo  enough  to  improve  our  country  in  peace  and  dt'fend  it 
ia  war,  without  recurring  either  to  new  taxes  ur  loans,  iiut  if  the  debt  should  once 
more  be  swelled  to  a  formidable  else,  its  entire  discharge  will  be  despaired  of,  and 
we  shall  be  comnilttod  to  the  English  career  of  debt,  corraption  and  rottenness, 
closing  with  revohition.  The  discharge  of  the  dobt,  thoroforo,  U  vital  to  the  des- 
tiuioa  of  our  L'ovfrninont,  atul  it  hangs  on  Mr.  Mudifon  and  ynur^olf  alono.  We 
tihull  never  bee  another  1' resident  and  Secretary  of  the  Treaiiury  making  all  other 
objects  snbordinate  to  this.  Were  either  of  you  to  be  toet  to  the  pid>Ue,  that  great 
hope  is  lost.  I  had  always  dierished  the  idea  that  70a  would  fix  on  that  object  the 
measure  of  yonr  fiune,  and  of  the  gmtitnde  which  our  oountry  will  owe  yon.** 

These  entreaties  prevailed. 

One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  occasional  occopations,  daring  ISOO, 
was  tbe  carefal  perasal  of  MarshalPs  Life  of  Washington,  and 
the  correction  of  what,  in  his  opinion,  "  was  wrong in  that 
prodocttoQ.  He  commenced  committing  to  paper  (so  he  wrote 
Barlow,  Oct.  ^th)  "  such  facts  and  annotations  as  the  reading  of 
that  work  bronght  into  his  recollection."  He  promised  to  send 
these  to  his  correspondent,  to  be  used  in  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  latter  then  contemplated  writing.  Barlow  did 
not  proceed  with  the  work,  and  whether  tlie  memoranda  were 
sent  to  hi  Ml  does  not  appear.  No  such  pa{>er  is  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Jeflersorrs  family;  and  if  it  is  among  his  })apers  in  the 
State  de})artnu'nt  at  Washington,  its  ])ublication  in  Professor 
Washington's  (Congress)  edition  of  his  Works  would  have  been 
expected.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  from  several  circumstances, 
that  the  desigti  ultimately  resolveil  itself  into  the  revision  of  his 
Ana,  ami  jiretixing  an  introdueti'Mi  to  them  in  1818. 

Mr.  Jelferson  communicated  to  J)r,  l5arton,  in  September,  a 
very  disagreeable  loss.  In  removing  his  ellecls  from  AV'a->)iiiig- 
ton,  a  large  trnid<,  sent  round  by  water,  was  broken  oihii  by 
thieves  on  the  James  River,  and  its  contents  cast  into  the  sti  eam. 
Tliese  cons-isted  of  fifty  Indian  vocabularies,  which  he  had  >]tent 
thirty  years  in  collecting,  and  probably  with  better  opportunities 
than  ever  had  been,  or  ever  could  again  be,  possessed  by  any 
other  individual.  Some  of  these  dialects  were  already  nearly  or 
qnite  extinct,  and  others  had  become  commingled  by  the  crowd- 
\nc  tof*'other  and  mixture  of  the  different  clans,  as  thev  receded 
before  the  whites.  But  a  few  muddy  and  defaced  leaves  of  this 
great  collection  were  ever  recovered.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
vol..  ni. — 21 
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n  more  .iiinovini:  loss  to  tlie  owner,  or  to  the  student  in  our 
abori^^'iiKil  {>hilology  and  history. 

Amoiit;  his  casual  o])inion8  worth  mention,  we  find  a  recom- 
mendation of  county  eircuhitin;^  li])raries — liis  deteriiiination 
(no  new  one  witii  liini)  t6  contiiie  his  contributions  for  literary, 
charitable  and  oilier  useful  institutions  to  those  in  some  deuree 
under  his  supervision,  instead  of  making  In's  gratuities  incon- 
siderable bv  scattering  them  over  a  vast  surface — and  his  severe 
denunciation  of  the  growing  costoin  of  making  Bpceches  two  or 
three  da^*6  long  in  Conprress. 

The  spring  of  1800  iiad  been  unusually  cold  and  backward 
in  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  sacceed  in  getting  in  a 
large  breadth  of  crops,  and  the  season  turned  out  a  very  unpro- 
pitious  one.  To  add  to  injuries  occasioned  by  weather,  his 
lands,  during  his  residence  in  Washington,  had  been,  iu  spite  of 
all  his  efforts,  deteriorating  in  fertility.  Under  the  evils  of 
absenteeism  and  overseers,  important  directions  had  been 
neglected,  or  obeyed  in  a  half-way  and  slovenly  manner. 
Everything  was  out  of  repair.  There  had  been  one  standing 
excuse  for  every  short-coming:  "Tlie  force  had  been  worked 
as  hard  as  it  conld  be,  without  disobeying  his  orders."  His 
directions  had  always  been  imperative  to  overtask  hb  servants 
under  no  circumstances — that  whatever  else  suffered,  they  must 
not  suffer— that  where  there  was  a  doubt  on  this  subject,  they 
roust  have  the  benefit  of  it  The  consequences  were,  that  not 
much  hard  work  was  done  at  Monticello;  and  the  sick-list" 
was  reached  with  a  facility  which  possibly  sometimes  encouraged 
deception.  In  these  respects,  matters  were  not  materi^y 
mended  by  lus  return  home.  He  made  good  economical 
arrangements  on  paper,  but  he  could  not  endure  to  see  sweat 
flow  to  secure  their  performance.  His  force"  did  not  perform 
the  amount  of  labor  ordinarily  required  by  good  farmers  of  the 
most  humane  dispositions,  nor  nearly  so  much  as  is  commonly 
performed  by  white  hired  laborers.  He  generally  went  to  bed 
the  most  tired,  if  not  the  only  tired  man,  on  his  farm.  He  thus 
described  his  habits  of  life  in  a  letter  to  Kosciusko  (February 
26th,  1810): 

**  My  mornings  are  devoted  to  eorrespondenoe.  From  breftkfost  to  dinner,  I  an 

in  my  shops,  my  garden,  or  on  horseback  among  my  farms;  from  dinner  to  dark,  I 
give  to  society  and  recreation  with  my  neighbors  and  friends ;  and  from  candle 
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liglil  to  early  bed-tiiiM,  I  read.  U j  health  it  perf«ot;  and  mj  strength  conddera* 
biy  reinforced  by  the  activity  of  tiie  COarse  I  panoe;  perhaps  it  is  as  great  as 

Mually  fulls  to  the  lot  of  iioar  fixty-povon  years  of  age.  I  tallc  of  ploughs  and  har- 
rowa,  of  seeding  and  harvesting,  with  my  uuighhors,  and  of  politics  too,  if  they 
choose,  with  as  little  reserve  as  the  rest  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  foci,  at  length, 
the  blessiiig  of  b«ng  firee  to  say  and  do  what  I  please,  without  being  responsible  fot 
it  to  any  mortal.  A  part  of  my  occupation,  and  by*  no  means  the  least  pleamng,  if 
the  direction  of  the  studies  of  such  young  men  as  n.«k  it.  They  place  themseWes  ir 
thi'  iicicrhhoring  villugo,  and  have  the  use  of  my  library  and  counsel,  and  make  r 
part  ol  aiy  society,  la  advising  the  course  of  their  reading,  I  endeavor  tu  koe[ 
thdr  attention  fixed  on  the  main  ot^ta  of  all  ioienoe.  the  freedom  and  happinesr 
of  man.  80  that  eoming  to  bestr  a  diare  in  the  oooneila  and  gOTornment  of  theit 
eonntry,  they  will  keep  ever  Ui  ^w  the  mIo  objects  of  all  legitimate  goTemment. 
■  •»••••• 
"Instead  of  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  retiring  unembarrassed  and  independent, 
to  the  enjoy aient  of  my  estate,  which  is  ample  for  mj  limited  views,  I  have  to 
pea  such  a  length  of  time  in  a  thraldom  of  ndnd  nerer  before  known  to  me. 
Except  fur  this,  my  happiness  would  have  been  perfect.  That  yours  may  never 
know  disturbance,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  as  many  years  of  life,  health  and 
ca^e  as  yourself  shall  wish,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  constant  and  affectioaaU) 
friend." 

In  the  lAst  paragraph,  we  hare  the  wnter's  first  particular 
allnsion,  in  his  correspcmdence,  to  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  very  few  he  ever  uttered.  The  disastrous  sequel 
of  those  difficulties  is  well  known,  but  tlie  caiise?^  which  led  to 
them  have  been  misunderstood  and  grossly  niisreprcseiited.  It  is 
due  to  him  that  the  public  t«hould  know  whether  he  was  a  weak 
visionary,  Bquanderin<i;  liis  ])roperty  in  absurd  undertakings,  or 
whetlier  his  fortunes  sunk  as  any  other  man's  whose  forte  was 
not  acquisition  would  be  likely  to  sink,  under  similar  circum- 
stances.   And  it  is  now  time  to  enter  uj)on  this  inquiry. 

His  property,  patrimonial  and  acquired,  his  income  in  earlier 
life,  and  his  business  habits,  have  already  been  stated.*  Tie  has 
been  quoted  as  saying,  tliat  the  estate  inherited  by  his  wife, 
"  alter  the  debts  should  be  paid,"  about  equalled  his  own 
*' patrimony,"  by  which  latter  word  it  was  conjectured  lie  meant 
projterty.  But  these  debts  had  to  be  paid  more  than  once,  and 
they  proved  a  canker  to  his  fortune.  It  has  been  seen  that  his 
wife's  share  of  the  British  debt  on  her  father's  estate,  was 
£3,740  12^.,  that  he  made  sales  of  property  at  three  different 
periods  to  meet  it,  and  that  it  ultimately  swept  nearly  half  of 
his  estate.*' ' 

«8aaToLL,6S.slssf.  •  Sea  Cel.  Baaddph'a  letter  to  ua.  th 
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The  first  of  these  sales  took  place  in  1776.  He  disposed  of 
lands  to  the  amount  of  £4,200,  aud  not  receiving  liis  pay  in 
liand,  offered  the  bonds  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  agent  of  the  creditors. 
Thev  were  declined.  The  croilitors,  of  course,  fairly  had  their 
option  in  tliis,  but  the  result,  without  prrtving  ])eneficial  to  them, 
was  particularly  injurioiis  to  their  debtor.  The  bonds,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace,  would  have  been 
payable  in  gold  and  silver  to  British  holders,  and  the  makers  ot 
them  were  amply  responsible.  Bat,  although  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  sold  before  the  emission  of  paper  money,  and  at  hard 
money  prices,  he  was  compelled  to  receive  his  pay  m  the 
former  when  it  was  worth  but  abont  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
its  nominal  yalne. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  crashed  under  the  calamities  of  the 
war,  was  then  calling  on  her  citizens  who  owed  money  to  British 
subjects,  to  bring  it  into  the  treasury  to  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  war — stipulating  to  become  answerable  for  the 
British  debts.  Mr.  Jefferson  deposited  in  the  treasury  the  { >er 
money  he  had  received  in  payment  of  his  bonds.  English 
remittances  were  generally  suspended  during  the  war,  owing  to 
the  great  risk  of  capture.  Subsequently  to  the  war,  and  before 
Virginia  had  determined  what  action  to  take  in  regard  to  the 
discharge  of  her  engagements,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  his 
English  creditors,  from  Paris  (January  5th,  1787),  a  letter,  from 
which  we  take  a  few  extracts : 

"•I  am  desirous  of  arruii;:iiif;  witli  you  pudi  jii.-t  and  practicable  conditions  as 
will  ascertain  to  you  the  terms  at  whicli  you  will  receive  mj  part  of  your  debt,  M>d 
giTtt  me  tbe  Mktisfaetion  of  knowing  that  you  an  contented.  What  the  la«a  of 
Virginia  are,  or  maj  be,  will  in  no  wise  Infloenoe  mj  oondaet.  Sobetmntiai  joatice 
la  mj  object,  aa  decided  by  reaaon,  and  not  hj  anthority  or  compnUon." 

Afte  r  iiieiitioiiinir  liis  deposit  in  tlie  Virginia  treasury  to -the 
credit  of  his  correspondents,  he  added  : 

"  Subsequent  eyenta  have  been  such,  that  the  State  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to 
pay  the  «anio  nnriiitial  ."iitn  in  poM  or  silver,  which  they  rocoivc<i  in  paper;  nor  it 
it  certain  what  they  will  do  :  my  intention  being,  and  having  always  been,  that, 
whatever  the  State  dccidoa,  you  shall  receive  tuy  part  of  your  debt  fuUj.  I  am 
ready  to  remove  all  difficulty  aridng  from  thia  deposit,  to  take  back  to  myaelf  the 
demand  against  the  State,  and  to  consider  the  depodt  as  jriginally  made  for  myaeU^ 
and  not  for  you." ' 

*  He  however  stated  a  variety  of  considerations,  not  neceMary  here  to  be  repeated, 
wHch  ought,  he  thought,  to  exempt  him  from  the  payment  of  Interest  duriitg  the  war 
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Mr.  Jefferson  ultimately  derived  so  mnch  from  his  deposit 
in  the  State  Treasury,  that  he  was  wont,  in  after  years,  as  he 
rode  past  the  goodly  Aum  which  had  been  thus  sacrificed,  to 
say,  smilingly,  to  some  accompanying  grandchild :  I  owned 
that  once,  and  sold  it  for  a  great-coat  I"  He  was  wont,  also,  to 
say,  that  he  had  a  second  time  paid  his  British  debts  to  Lord 
Comwallis.  When  that  officer  plundered  and  ravaged  his 
estate  of  Elk  Island,*  he  inflicted  direct  and  necessarily  resulting 
damages,  which,  according  to  Hr.  Jefferson's  estimate,  moro 
than  equalled  the  amount  of  his  British  debt  and  its  interest 
dui  iiig  the  war.  The  second  and  third  sales  made  by  Mr.  Jet- 
ferson  to  make  his  third  payment"  of  that  debt,  took  place  at 
un&vorable  periods,  and  the  final  effect  on  his  estate  has  been 
seen. 

His  remaining  property  consisted  of  about  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land,  the  contents  of  his  house,  etc,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  slaves.  Most  of  the  land  was  fertile  and  favora- 
bly situated.  Well  managed,  and  increased  in  value  by  the 
snbseqnent  rise  in  property  as  the  coautry  became  more  thickly 
settled,  it  should  have  made  him  an  independent,  and,  iu 
our  conntrv,  and  among  the  rural  chiss,  a  rich  man.  Thero 
were  periods^  iK-torc  his  death  when  considerable  portions  of  liis 
estate  would  liave  sold  tor  fit'tv  dollars  an  acre.' 

As  a  member  of  the  YirLciiiia  Assembly,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  .Mr.  Jefferson's  official 
salaries  had  not  more  than  met  the  extra  expenses  which  the 
offices  occasioned.  Ilis  salary  in  France  did  not  meet  expenses.' 
As  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  s^enerally  lived  rather  retiredly  and 
plainly,  and  his  salary  nearly  e(pialled  his  exjienditnres.  As 
Vice-l'^e^ident,  he  t'>r  the  first  and  last  time  derived  some  pecu- 
niary advantaire  from  an  office.  During  his  Presidency  his 
disbursenu  nts  exceeded  his  income — but  a  ])ortion  of  them  went 
to  the  completion  of  his  lioust>,  and  to  the  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  his  estate.  In  none  of  these  offices  was  his 
style  of  livins:  noticed  either  for  parsimony  or  extravagance  ; 
though,  as  a  gent-ral  thing,  he  had  much  <tf  a  particular  kind  of 
company,  in  addition  to  the  usual  throngs  who  flutter  about 

>  {>ee  vol.  i.,  p>  340.  e(  teq. 

•  Se«  his  letter  to  Madkwi,  February  17th,  1826. 

•  But  iiome  of  these  wen  f  neomd  for  valnfthM  aitieles  wMcih  Mntnnied  In  bis  ponm** 
•km,  midi  w  books  and  pletwM. 
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official  mauBioDS.  Travellers,  learned  men,  investigators  in 
every  department  of  mind  and  matter,  were  drawn  to  Iub  board 
as  it"  by  a  natural  affinity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  snrplns  income  of  his  farms  about  met 
the  excess  of  his  expenses  over  his  official  salaries,  in  all  his 
public  positions  except  the  Presidency — ^and  it  would  have  done 
so  in  that  office  but  for  the  Embargo.  When  that  measure  fell 
with  such  crushing  effect  on  all  who  purchased  luxuries,  Mr. 
Jefferson  made  no  change  in  his  manner  of  living,  and  he  con- 
sequently left  office  owing  $20,000. 

We  have  given  his  land-roll  for  1794,  showing  that  he  then 
owned  10,647  acres  of  land,  and  some  city  lots.  In  1809,  he 
owned  10,004  acres,  with  the  same  smaller  parcels.  The  farms 
were  generally  the  same,  except  that  he  had  given  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres  of  his  Bedford  estate  to  one  of  his  daughters — ^and  oti 
the  other  hand,  had  acquired  about  eight  hundred  acres  on 
Buffalo  Creek,  and  one  hundred  adjoining  his  Albemarie  posses- 
sions. He  had  now  a  valuable  mansion,  containing  many  costly 
articles,  including  an  expensive  library.  Hie  number  of  his  ser- 
vants in  Albemarle  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  in  Bed- 
ford, eighty-six.'  His  farms  had  the  ordinary  complement  of 
stock,"'  and  there  was  a  flonring-mill  at  Monticello  of  consider- 
able cost,  and  several  small  manufacturing  shops.*  Altogether, 
the  value  of  bis  ]>i  c)pcrty  was  probably  not  far  from  $200,000. 

*  We  «lo  n-it  find  fh:it  Mr.  JoffiT-ion  liii<l  oold  any  slaves  for  the  pixfpcn  preceding 
jrear!^.  Sixtv  !*ix  ha  l  lic»  n  iiu  liultMl  iu  the  marriage  settlements  of  his  daughters,  aod 
•*oni<-  lil)i  ratt'il.  Some  iilea  of  the  inortalitv  ainon^'  this  cI&ah  of  people,  may  !><'  'ii  rive-l 
from  the  foUovring  fact>«.  From  l-Ol  to  1810  uiclusive,  there  died  in  Mr.  Jeflfersou'f 
family— none  in  1801,  1^02,  Iho  t,  or  li^OI ;  one  in  1805 ;  time  in  1S07 ;  om  tn  \m :  . 
three  in  1»^09 ;  three  in  1810.  Tiie  deaths  were  moetljr  ummg  tged  penons  and  rtrj 
youniu  children. 

'i  Shiiu-  a^-rirnltiiral  reader  in  a  diff  rent  region  of  the  eountry,  may  be  cnriou?  to 
Icnow  what  iiu  I  hi>w  nuich  Ihi-i  iun)lieH.  In  the  winter  of  1K0!»-10,  the  cen^^us  uf  the 
"  ston'  stock  "—that  i«,  the  stock  wint«'red  over  after  annual  f-ales,  putting  down  pro- 
visiona,  etc. — included  (Hayu  the  farm-book),  in  Albemarle,  13  worlc  horses,  10  males, 
15  cows,  21  other  cattle,  49  Khecp,  and  118  swine ;  In  Bedford,  11  woik  horaea,  90  cows, 
65  other  cattle,  4(;  «>heep,  and  194  swine. 

•The  mill,  imlnding  it«  canal  or  race,  ultimately  cort  $30,000.  Itn  profits  were 
reduced  liy  the  il.iii]ai;c  oi  i  .i-i.nially  suffered  from  the  floods  of  the  Ilivannu.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's niciu'iraiida  nientu-n  that  on  the  22il  of  April,  1S04,  a*'freHh"  carried  the 
water  aluive  the  hoppers  in  the  toll-mill— and  this  wanted  six  feet  of  the  height  of  wnter 
in  a  fre^h  in  17i)5,  and  nine  feet  of  that  of  the  great  f^eah  "  on  the  26th  of  Mar,  1771 1 
In  Febroarjr.  InlO,  three  inehes  of  rain  fell  in  an  honr,  creating  a  flood  which  did 
incredilde  tlaniai»e  In  the  al>r;i-'on  of  the  sloping  plowed  l.ind<» — but  the  rii*e  in  the 
etreani  is  not  stated.  On  the  I'tti  and  loth  of  November,  1^10,  there  fell  four  and  three- 
qu.n  tcr  inches  uf  rain  in  forty-eight  hours  :  the  watt  r  rntered  tKc  mill  four  fret  deep, 
anil  HWept  away  so  murh  of  the  dam  that  it  required  a  i'on>.ideral)le  outlay  and  snrae 
month-s  of  labor  to  repair  it.  i»n  the  S9tlk  of  Julv,  IhU.  twelve  and  one-eighth  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  twentjr  hours.  The  Rivaima  rose  fifteen  feet»  and  "  Hardware  Icreek]  was 
said  to  Imts  risen  fhM]r*feet  iierpendieniar." 

Among  tbe  shops  we  have  referred  to,  was  ft  naDary,  irileie  riz  loaa  of  anfla  were 
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It  \vo\iM  seem  that  with  so  nuich  a}>j)aiL"iitly  prodiictivp 
capital  tiie  <leht  we  liave  mentioned  t-hould  have  cunstituted  hut 
a  slight  burden  on  ]\[r.  Jeffersnn'g  estate.  There  were  draw- 
backs on  the  avuihihility  of  tiiat  cai)ital  which  persons  unfami- 
liar ^vitll  Soul  hern  life  might  readily  overlook.  The  lands  were 
immediately  })rolitable  no  further  than  they  could  be  worked  ; 
and  the  whole  nunihor  of  slaves  on  a  j)lantation  gives  no 
definite  idea  of  the  etftctive  farm  labor.  ]>y  Mr.  JelfersonV 
roll  of  slaves  in  ISIO,  it  appears  that  out  of  the  two  hundred 
composing  the  whole  number,  ninetj-five  were  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  twenty  over  fifty  years  of  age.  Prom  those 
in  the  ])rinie  of  lUe  must  be  deducted  the  sick,  mines,  cooks, 
etc.  The  planter  must  have  his  mechanics,  door  yard''  and 
menial  servants — and  though  these  save  expenditure  in  one 
direction,  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  class  which  produce  the 
main  salable  staples  of  the  farm.  And  those  too  joung  or  too 
old  for  work  must  be  supported  from  the  products  of  the  land, 
and  in  ]>art  from  the  proceeds  of  its  marketed  staples. 

Air.  Jefferson's  family  was  not  large  nor  particularly  expen- 
sive. It  came  to  consist  of  tlie  family  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Bandolph,*  and  generally  of  some  other  relatives.    To  the 

made  by  Inml  in  1^10.  There  was  a  weaving  shop,  eoDtaining  five  looms,  but  itn  pro- 
AlCt  was  an  y-t  triiliii)?. 

I  Mr.  JederHon  rouKl  not  endure  separation  fVon)  bin  only  remaining  daughter.  Hiason- 
fll>l*w'B  atraira  gradually  became  hopelcHgly  embarra«Md.  Mr.  Randolph  was  agenerOM 
man  and  lavL-^hed  liberal  muna  on  kinamco  ^prived  of  what  lit  conaidered  their  Joat  patri- 
mony, by  the  conHnquenceaof  a  iiecond  manfage.  The  Embargo  ftiid  the  sncreeding  won- 
int<Trr)\jr.^f  ?.(  rimi.-!y  uflVrt^Ml  his  property.  Tie  onpacr'"'!  in  the  iminlkctnre  of  \\<mr  iluring 
the  war.  und  wu.^  unfurttmate  in  it- mostly  l>>*iiu'  liy  the  cori^eqnenffu  of  one  ai-cident 
•O  MDOimt  of  flour  worth  about  thirty  th<ni>an.l  dollar*.  Hin  aJTtir-*  wi  re  additionally  bro- 
ken ap  bjr  absence  from  home.  He  vaui  appointed  coUtnel  of  the  2uth  U.  H.  regiment  in 
1819,  ana  marched  to  Canada.  He  resigned  in  l^u.  in  oonHeqnence  of  a  mhmnder- 
rtandinir  with  Genenil  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War,  He  waa  elected  Governor  of 
Virginiii  ill  1^U>,  and  h(dd  the  office  three  years,  thefttll  eonthraouK  period  Permitted  by 
the  roii-titufirm.  Hut  the  main  sourro^^  of  mi^fortuno-,  and  many  of  lirH  traita  of 
character  are  thus  dci^chbod  iu  u  letter  to  us  from  one  who  km-w  Imn  iutiniately,  and 
kwred  him  tenderly : 

It  WM  in  the  aenrlce  of  peraona  having  very  nmall  claims  on  him,  that  he  waated  bia 
patrfnony  and  OTon  hia  wtra'a  fortnne.  .  .  Re  oonid  not  lay  No  to  importimate 

plea4len«.  to  dintreBsed  Itinsmen  or  neighbors,  distrewed  oftentimea  by  the  resiult  of  their 
own  folly,  lie  stood  security  airuin  and  a;;ain  for  men,  to  wboee  Belfioh  entn-atien  and 
false  st.'it<'mt'nt'»  he  (iafriliccd  nis  fortutu'  and  his  pcai'*'  of  mind;  and  was  alv^.iyH 
crippled  by  debt^  not  of  his  own  contracliag.  .  .  Il<'  was  for  a  long  tiui.-  iM-r-iiaded 
thathii  embarrasAmentA  were  only  temporarjTt  and  that  all  he  wanted  was  time  and 
Monoayto  work  through  hia  dilBcaltiea.  .  .  .  Ue  might  have  retrieved  hm  fortonea, 
b«t  the  Mme  fitatity  of  ebaraeter  paraaed  him.  Asain  and  again  he  yielded  to  the  aoli* 
citations  of  his  friends :  again  and  again  he  believed  their  solemn  aaenrances — '  Your  name, 
only  your  iiam»».  we  pU'dge  our  Harr^d  honor  that  yon  shall  never  be  called  on  to  nay  a 
farthfng.'  But  be  always  was  cuIIimI  on  to  pay  not  •  one  farthing.'  but  Rt  iiorally  the 
whole  amonnt  of  the  debt.  From  this  it  might  be  supposed  that  Colonel  Itandolph  waa 
vhat  ia  called  an  c  a-<v  tempered  man,  gentle,  and  eai«ilv  entreated.  Nolto:  hia  wnper 
waa  hrritable  and  violent.  It  waa  ftrmneaa  that  he  needed,  not  fire. 

hnd  (rtber  iroaknaMai  whksli  naolnliMd  Ihft  dfeeta  qf  many  high  qmUtlM.  and 
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latter  and  to  fainily  friends  his  liospitality  was  profuse  ;  they 
eauie  and  went  singly  and  in  fiiniilies — stayiiii;  thrt'c  months, 
six  months,  or  longer  according  to  inclination.  Accom- 
plished young  kinswunicMi  liubituuliy  j);issed  two  or  three  of  the 
Bunnner  months  there,  as  they  would  now  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  Tiiey  married  the  sons  of  ^fr.  Jelferson's 
friends,  and  then  came  with  their  families;  first  one  cliild,  then 
two,  three,  four,  live,  six — babies,  small  children,  school-boys, 
little  girls,  young  ladies,  nurses  and  tutors!  xVs  a  specimen  of 
Virginia  life,  we  will  mention  that  a  friend  from  abroad  came  to 
Monticello  with  a  family  of  si  x  persons,  and  remaineil  ten  mouths. 
A  second  visit  bronjilit  the  same  train  six  montlis — and  so  on. 

This  was  accordiui/  to  the  reco;rnized  usai^es  of  hospitalitv  'n 
tlie  Ancient  Domiiiion.  All  this  was  to  be  expected  in  ;iie 
abode  of  the  head  of  a  family  connection,  supposed  to  be  entirely 
independent  in  liis  ciicumsrances,  always  receiving  his  relatives 
and  friends  with  out-stretched  arms,  always  retarding  their 
departure  and  urging  their  return.  Kor  would  this,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  proved  the  source  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment  to  him. 

AVe  come  now  to  tlie  real  causes  of  his  mistortunes,  and  to 
avoid  a  frequent  recurrence  to  tliem,  shall  extend  tiie  view 
over  some  years  not  yet  reached  in  this  narrative.   In  the  iirst 

gifte  of  natarc  ami  education.  He  liad  fine  taleoto,  »  superior  edacation,  an  active 
mind,  a  strong  aud  ucUvo  body,  greatcouraget  bat  it  WM  md  acme  bad  fairy,  preiidiaf 
at  his  birth,  had,  by  a  fatal  curse,  paralysea  tlie  power  to  profit  by  theee  adtrMl^tta. 
He  could  make  f^reat  effort^!,  bat  just  at  the  nomentbe  was  to  reeetre  tbefr  reward, 

tfunjc  sii.iii<;o  ri'laxatiun.  fuiiie  sudden  iiitfrnii'^iJiori  would  render  all  his  previoiH  labors 
ttbiirtive.  He  « mild  stand  like  one  in  u  dream,  lose  all  npparent  interest  in  the  com- 
pleUou  of  hi.->  w.-i  1.,  and  t<ee  the  fruit  of  Iiid  toil-s  perish  before  his  c.ve>  fur  w.uit  of  energy 
to  cotttiauo  auid  carry  out  bis  owa  Dlaaa.  For  example,  his  iucome.  like  that  of  other 
gentlemen  farmers  in  VirginiA,  was  aerfved  from  his  croi>s.  He  wan  himself  %  eeieatMe 
agriculturist,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  excellent  practical  farmer.  He  was  iiid»> 
fatig.ibly  indii!<trious,  superintending  all  tbe  details  of  the  farming  operations.  He 
loved  liie  life  of  the  ticldn,  and  delighted  in  the  occupation  it  affordcil  hini.  He  was  one 
of  the  Itcsl  butjiniHts  in  the  Slate;  .  .  was  an  exoellent  clas.siirtl  s^eholar,  and 
might  ofleu  be  seen  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  with  a  favorite  Creek  or  Latin  author  in  his 
hand.  These  refiued  tastes  interfered  not  in  tbe  least  degree  with  the  business  uf  tbe  plaa> 
tation ;  and  he  generally  aocoeeded  in  raising  the  ben  crops,  without  in  any  way  abus- 
ing or  harassing  his  slaves,  towuds  whom  BO  waa  emlnenUy  homane.  lhavo  seldom 

known  a  kinder  master. 

"  Afier  inoiiilis  n(  anxious^  attention  and  intellij^ent  supervision  the  object  would  be 
attained— large  aud  beautiful  harvests  would  reward  his  care.  They  were  gathered  into  his 
baruH,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  get  them  conveyed  to  market,  in  Hi<  hmond.  sevi  ni  v 
milea  distant,  and  there  sold.  Here  would  come  in  the  torpor  of  wbicb  I  spoke.  Ail 
the  excitement  of  pleasant  oecopation  was  orer;  what  remained  to  be  done  was 
trkeome.  His  whole  nature  and  tastes  were  repugnant  to  commerce  of  any  kind.  He 
could  neither  buy  nor  sell,  nor  bari^ain.  His  harvests  remained  in  his  barns,  or  if  tsken 
to  Rielmiond,  in  the  warehouses  there,  till  the  ijoMen  motneut  for  di^posill<;  nf  them  wa* 
over :  so  that  a  common  saying  among  biii  ueisbbors,  was  that  uo  muM  made  better 
erope  than  Colonel  Bandiripli,  uid  no  mu  sold  In  crops  for  worse  prices." 
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place,  a  long  and  scarcely  interrupted  series  of  unfavorable 
seasons  followed  Mr.  Jetfersoirs  retirement.  Thus  the  summer 
of  1810  in  liis  region  was  cold  and  backward,  the  IjreadtU  of 
crops  small,  and  the  produce  limited.  This  was  followed  by  an 
unfavorable  winter,  and  the  crops  of  1811  did  not  exceed  two- 
tiiirds  thensnal  prodnct.  The  Hessian  fly  increased  its  ravages. 
These  specifications  might  he  continued,  but  it  would  be  to  do 
purpose.  The  agricultural  staples  of  Virginia  were  kept  at 
niinous  prices  by  Embargo  and  Kon  intercourse  laws  from  1807 
until  war  was  declared  in  1812.  The  crops  of  the  last-named 
year  chanced  to  be  fine  ones,  but  those  of  the  interior  were 
caught  unsold  by  the  "Ninety-day  Embargo."  The  rigorous 
blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  from  an  early  period  in  1813  left 
no  chance  for  exportation,  and  consequently  no  considerable 
market  for  products  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  war.  The  Vir- 
ginia farmers  often  fed  their  wheat  to  their  horses. 

To  these  causes  must  be  added  monetary  revulsions,  both 
during  and  after  the  war,  by  which  credit  was  prostrated, 
the  currents  of  trade  stopped,  markets  destroyed,  and  landed 
property  reduced  almost  to  its  original  wilderness  prices.  The 
war  left  the  nation  in  debt  and  with  a  disordered  currency. 
The  merchants  were  ruined  by  the  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of 
their  imported  goods.  The  Southern  farmer  was  relieved  in  this 
quarter,  and  he  found  his  former  markets  for  certain  products ;  but 
the  general  disarrangement  of  trade  and  currency  neutralized 
these  benefits.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered  in 
1816;  and  then  followed  a  period  of  paper  money  plethora 
almost  as  disastrous  to  the  agricultural  interests  as  the  preced- 
ing depression.  Tlie  rage  for  speculation  was  maddening. 
Lands  sold  at  high  prices,  but  the  pay  was  rags."  And  times 
of  high  prices  bring  no  relief  to  those  whose  consumption  (as  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  ease)  exceeds  their  production.  The  bubble 
was  soon  blown  to  bursting.  What  followed  is  vividly  portrayed 
by  Colonel  Benton  in  his  Thirty  Years'  View : 

**Thc  jears  of  1B19  and  1820  were  a  period  of  gloom  and  agony.  No  money, 
either  gold  or  ^ver :  no  paper  eoavertible  into  tpede :  no  meaaore  or  standard  of 
value  keft  remaining.  The  local  bania  (all  bat  thoee  of  New  England),  after  a  brief 
reisumplion  of  specie  pajment-^.  nir  i'm  sunk  into  a  state  of  su^pf  ti^ion.  Tiio  banli 
of  tlie  United  StatO!4,  crpated  a-,  a  i  i  inody  for  all  those  ovils,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
evil,  prostrate  aud  helpleaa,  wilt,  uo  power  left  but  that  of  suing  its  debtors,  wij 
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■elHng  ihcir  property,  and  purchasing  for  itseU  at  its  own  nominal  price.  No  price 
for  property  or  produce.  Ho  nkt  tut  tboee  of  the  iberiir  and  the  menbel.  Ko 
purchase rs  «t  execation  ieles  but  the  erector,  or  eome  bo«rder  of  money.  No  en^ 
plojuictit  for  iiulustry— no  demand  for  labor— no  sale  for  the  product  of  the  fnrm— 
uo  Pouna  of  tlu>  liaminer,  but  that  of  the  auctioneer,  knocking'  down  prope  rty.  Stop 
laws— property  laws-  replevin  laws — stay  laws — loan-otlice  laws — the  inlervenlion 
of  the  legislator  between  the  creditor  and  the  debtor ;  thia  waa  the  bnaineaa  of  leg^ 
latlon,  in  three-foortha  of  the  Statea  of  the  Union— of  all  aouth  and  veat  of  New 
England.  Ko  medium  of  exchange  but  de|»ec!ated  paper;  no  chmi^o  even,  but 
little  bits  of  foul  paper,  marked  so  many  cents,  and  signed  by  ponie  tradesman,  bar- 
ber, or  innkeeper :  exehiui';es  derantred  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  per 
cent.  Distre&i  the  uuiversal  cry  of  the  people  ;  relief  the  unireraal  demand  tkaB> 
dered  at  the  doora  of  all  legislatures,  State  and  federaL** 

The  period  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from  public  life 
to  his  death,  was  one  that  called  for  pecuniary  prudence  in  all 
classes  of  men — a  husl)anding  of  means,  and  an  avoidance  of 
expenditure — an  extinguishment,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  ontr 
standing  debts,  and  the  contraction  of  no  new  ones.  TIio 
principal  causes  which  rendered  these  ends  unattainable  in  his 
case,  are  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness : 

 ,  185S. 

Ut  dkar  Mb.  Ra>D4XI.  : 

•  •••••••  • 

Mr.  Jelfcraon  waa  not  an  fanimifldent  man.  He  had  habits  of  order  and 

economy,  was  regular  in  keeping  his  accounts,  knew  the  value  of  money,  and 

was  in  no  way  disposed  to  wn«!tp  it.  Tie  was  simple  in  lii-i  fustrs,  eirefnl,  and  ppent 
very  little  on  hitnselt.  'Tis  not  true  that  he  threw  uwuy  his  money  in  fantastic  pro- 
jects and  theoretical  experiments,    lie  was  eminently  a  practical  m»u.    He  was, 

during  an  the  yeara  that  I  Icnew  him,  very  liberal,  bat  nerer  extravagant 
*••«••*«  * 

To  rettirn  to  his  visitors :  they  cnme  of  all  nations,  at  all  times,  and  paid  lonjer 
or  shorter  visits.  I  have  knuwn  a  Jiew  England  judge  bring  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  niy  grandfather,  and  ttuy  three  weeks.  The  learned  Abbe  Correa,  always  a 
welcome  gneat,  passed  some  weelca  of  each  year  with  us  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  stay  in  the  country.  Wc  had  peraona  firom  abroad,  from  all  the  Statea  of  the 
Union,  from  every  part  of  the  State,  men,  women,  and  children.  In  short,  almost 
everv  d:iv  frtr  at  l<  ;i-t  ei^^lit  months  of  the  year,  brought  its  contingent  of  jruest*. 
People  ol  wealth,  lasliion,  men  in  oflico.  professional  men  military  and  civil,  law- 
yers, doctors,  Proteatant  clergymen,  Oktholio  prieata,  membera  of  Congress,  foreign 
niinlaters,  misaionariee,  Indian  agenta,  touriata,  trarellers,  artists,  strangers,  friends. 
Borne  came  from  aifeotion  and  respect,  some  from  eorioaity,  acme  to  give  or  receive 
advice  or  instruction,  some  from  idlenesp.  some  becaiujc  others  set  the  ex:inip!e,  and 
very  varied,  amusing  and  agreeable  was  the  society  aflbrded  by  ihU  influx  of  guests. 
I  hare  listened  to  very  remarltablc  cooversations  carried  on  round  the  table,  the 
fireside,  or  in  the  summer  drawing-room. 

•  •*••«*«« 

There  were  few  eminent  men  of  our  country,  except  perhaps  Pom<»  political 
adversaries,  who  did  not  visit  him  in  bis  retirement,  to  say  nothing  of  distinguished 
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foreigners.  Life  at  Ifonticello  wu  on  an  easy  and  informal  footing.  Mr.  Jefferson 
always  inado  hi;*  appearance  at  an  earlj  breakfast,  but  bis  morniriir"  were  most  com- 
nionly  lievoteti  tu  Ins  own  occupationa,  and  it  waa  at  dinner,  after  dinner,  and  in  the 
eveoing  that  he  gave  hJjnself  up  to  the  societj  of  hu  Ikmilj  and  hia  guetto.  '^■ton 
were  left  free  to  employ  themsdTet  «■  they  liked  daring  the  momiag  hours,  to  walk, 
reed,  or  seek  companionship  with  the  ladies  of  the  ftodly,  and  eaeh  otbi  r  M. 
Correa  pasi-cd  his  time  in  the  fiohi!»  and  the  wonils ;  pome  pentlenini  pri-l't  t  i  i  .l  the 
librnrv  ;  others  the  drawing-room  ;  others  the  quiet  of  their  own  ch;uiil»crs ;  or 
they  strolled  down  the  mountain  side  and  under  the  ahade  of  the  trees.  The  ladies 
in  like  manner,  conaulied  their  eiM  nnd  Inclinntione,  and  whUed  away  the  time  aa 
beet  they  might 

All  the  visitors  at  jMoiiticello  were  not  <.>f  so  agreeable  a 
stamp.  We  have  it  from  an  eqiuiUy  authoritati\ e  snurce,  that 
with  t]\\9,  constant  influx  of  well-bred  guests,  came  also  swarnm 
of  impertinent  gazers  who,  without  introduction,  permission 
or  any  ceremony  whatever,  thrust  themselves  into  the  most 
private  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  out-of-door  resorts,  and  even  into  hia 
house,  and  stared  about  as  if  they  were  at  a  public  show.  This 
nuiaance  increased  as  years  advanced.  There  are  a  Dumber  of 
persons  now  living  who  have  seen  groups  of  utter  strangers,  of 
both  sexes,  planted  in  the  passage  between  his  study  and  dining- 
room,  consulting  their  watches,  and  waiting  for  him  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  to  his  dinner,  eo  that  they  could  momentarily 
stare  at  him.  A  female  once  punched  through  a  window-pauo 
of  the  house,  with  her  parasol,  to  get  a  better  view  of  him.  Ho 
was  waylaid  in  his  rides  and  walks.  When  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  his  porticoes  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  approaching  even- 
ing, parties  of  men  and  women  would  sometimes  approach  with- 
in a  dozen  yards,  and  gaze  at  him  point>blank  until  they  had 
looked  their  iill,  as  they  would  have  gazed  on  a  lion  in  a  mena- 
gerie. And  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  such  things, 
shut  himself  up  in  a  room,  or  evince  a  resentment  as  foreign 
from  his  manners  as  it  was  really  from  his  feelings.  These 
intmsions  annoyed  him,  but  they  excited  sensations  of  regret 
and  pity  rather  than  of  anger. 

It  b  painful  to  record  such  facts.  In  nineteen  oases  out  of 
twenty  they  were  undoubtedly  the  sins  of  ignorance  instead  of 
intentional  impertinence,  and  at  heart  were  often  really  the 
highest  compliments  which  uncultivated  men  could  pay  to  the 
great  setting  political  luminary.  They  wanted  to  tell  their  chil- 
dren, and  have  it  told  to  their  grandchildren,  that  they  bad  seen 
Thomsu  Ji'ffcrscm. 
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AVo  havo  already  introduccMl  to  tlio  re;uler  old  AVMniilcv,  a 
ixiTV-liaired  servant  of  Mr.  Jelierson.    Wc  onco  st<,)od  with  hiiu 
before  the  dilapidated  pile  of  Monticello.    The  carriage-houses, 
three  in  nninber,  were  at  the  inoment  under  our  eve.  ilakXi 
woukl  hold  a  four-horse  coach.     AVe  inquired — "  Wormley, 
liow  often  were  these  filled,  in  ]\rr.  Jefferson's  time  C'  ''Every 
iiii^ht,  sir,  in  eummer,  and  wu  coninioidy  had  two  or  three  car- 
nages under  that  tree,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  lari^e  tre^'.  "It 
took  all  hands  to  take  care  of  your  visitoi-s      wu  suggested. 
"  Yes,  sir,  and  the  whole  farm  to  feed  them,"  was  tho  ctaicise 
and  gignilicant  reply.    The  last  was  a  literal  truth,  and  expressed 
less  than  the  fact.    We  hnd  in  a  list  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  allot- 
ments of  his  servants,  between  farming,  mechanical  and  menial 
occupations,  as  early  as  1810,  that  tho  house  servants  (including 
children)  numbered  thirty-seven.    Tho  whole  Mouticello  estate, 
80  far  as  he  had  laborers  to  work  it,  did  not  in  some  voars  fur- 
nish  a  surplus  of  food  sufficient  Wn-  hi"^  gue<;ts,  and  their  horses 
and  servants !    The  general  mode  of  travelling  then  in  Virginia 
was  on  horseback,  or  by  carriages  drawn  by  at  least  two  horses ; 
and  strangers  who  catno  from  a  distance,  very  generally  took 
carriages  from  some  Virginia  town.   Male  and  female  servants 
much  more  commonly  accompanied  travellers  than  now.  Mrs. 
Itandolpli,  who  preside  1  (n  er  the  domestic  establishment  at 
Monticello,  being  once  asked,  what  was  the  greatest  number  of 
guests  she  had  ever  been  calh-d  upon  to  provide  beds  for  over 
night,  replied,  "she  believed  tifty  I"   Not  only  was  everything 
which  was  raised  at  Monticello  thus  consumed,  or  exchanged 
for  articles  of  consnmption,  bnt  heavy  drafts  were  often  made 
on  the  Bedford  estate. 

And  snch  a  horde  of  fashionable  company  oonsnme  some- 
thing besides  common  farm  products.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  first 
reached  what  he  fancied  was  to  be  retirement,  he  was  asked  by 
his  daughter  on  what  scale  he  desired  to  live — ^how  he  woold 
have  the  appointments  of  his  table.  I  will  live  like  a  plam 
country  gentleman,"  was  the  answer.  But  this  standard  could 
not  be  easily  followed,  under  the  actual  circumstances.  A 
delicious  Virginia  ham  on  its  bed  of  greens,  engirdled  by  its 
rim  of  eggs  la  Old  Dominion),  and  a  slice  of  chicken  or 
turkey  might  do  very  well  for  a  plain  country  gentleman's  " 
dinner  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  these  could  be  had  for 
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the  asking  on  every  Virginia  farm.  But  people  of  fashion,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  "  Kew  England  judges,"  might  not  expect  to  be 
kept  "  three  weeks  "  on  ham  and  turkey  1  Claret  might  suffice 
for  a  "  plain  conntry  gentleman,"  ])articularly  if,  as  in  Mr. 
tfefferson's  case,  he  preferred  it  to  all  other  summer  wines. 
His  visitors  might  choose  something  else ;  and  it  is  not  for  the 
hospitable  and  6iippo6ed  wealthy  entertainer  to  impose  his  tastes 
on  his  guests.'  No  person  need  be  told  that  "entertaining 
handsomely  "  is  an  expensive  amnsement. 

Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  know,  when  he  left  public  life,  either 
the  general  or  special  pecuniary  disadvantages  which  awaited 
him.  His  temper,  as  in  youth,  was  sunny  and  hopeful.  After 
an  unfayorable  season,  or  unpropitious  event,  he  always  looked 
forward  with  confidence  for  a  better  next  one — and  if  that  did 
not  come,  he  reasoned  there  was  a  double  chance  for  good 
fortune"  the  third  time  I  In  a  word,  nothing  discouraged 
him.  But  because  he  owed  a  debt  of  some  magnitude,  he 
thought  it  a  duty  to  cut  off  every  expense  which  he  regarded  as 
superfluous,  and  he  attempted  to  do  so  from  the  moment  of  his 

>  This  reminds  db  of  an  ilhistrativc  anecdote.  Mr.  C  ,  a  Virginia  ppntleman  of 

the  old  noblesMi  Mid  aa  ezceUeot,  kind-hearted  nuin,  was  viaitiog  Ur.  Hadinon.  He  hud 
been  lonr  «ttnuig«d  from  Mr.  JeflbrBon;  but  the  topic  of  dlffereoee  eotxAn^  ap  between 

him  and  >f;idi»on,  the  reprcsmtiitions  of  the  latter  ffreatly  mollified  his  feehngj*.  Just  at 
thai  jiuiiit,  ii  young  friend  of  .Mudi.-oii  («»iir  informant)  was  on  the  point  of  leaviug  Mout- 
pplli«T  in  a  cairiigo  for  Montiidlo.  f  vix-ctinp  to  rt'turn  iniiiH  diatcIy.  Jf;uli»oii  Kiiddi  nly 
proposed  to  C— —  to  Jump  in  and  gu  uloup.  The  latter  wu^  taken  ail  abaciv  at  the  idea  of 
— ft  vii^it  to  Jt-ncrson — and  yet  he  was  not  half  so  reluctant  to  go  as  he  fancied  he 
would  have  been  t  Kadiioa  observing  hm  boritatioii.  good-hnmoredly  ioaifted  on  his 
proceeding.  He  had  no  tfan«  to  reflect,  and  te  ten  mfnates  was  on  the  way.  Befbre  reach< 
inp  Monticello,  and  especially  while  dimldnp  the  mountain,  he  drew  some  long  breatlm 
and  looked  very  sober.  Our  inforniant  tlioii;;lit  that  for  "ab(tiit  a  second"  he  discovi  itnl 
a  look  of  Hiir[)risc  on  JcfTor^on's  face  as  th<ry  entered  the  house,  but  h«!  advanced  in- 
stantly and  HuUited  his  guest  with  as  prompt  cordialitv  as  if  he  had  been  looking  for 

liiai.   C  did  not  get  at  his  ease  quite  as  readily.    When  they  sat  down  to  the  dinner^ 

table,  he  was  placed  by  the  aide  of  lu.  Jefferson.  The  ice  soon  broke,  and  C  began  to 

talk  with  great  animation.  Jeflbnion  reminding  him  that  he  remeinbered  hfi  tastes,  bad 

some  obi  and  particularly  fine  Madeira  placed  before  him.    But  no;  C  dcrlartd  he 

would  stick  to  claret  w  itli  his  host.  They  sat  a  couple  of  hours,  the  guest  grttwiiig  more 
and  more  delighted.  When  they  rose  from  the  table  Jefferson  retire<l  for  a  lew  monicnt*. 
G--'  took  our  informant  aside,  and  very  seriously  asked.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  could  get 
a  glana  of  good  brandy  here?  I  have  been  so  amnsed  by  Jeffen>on  that  here  I  have 
been  sipping  his  ...  .  acid,  cold  French  wine,  until  I  am  sure  I  shall  die  in  the  night 
(he  had  already  stipulated  to  stay  over  night!)  unless  I  take  an  antidote."  IHr  travel- 
Ung  companion  knew  all  the  ways  at  Monticello.    He  directed  the  faithfU  Bnrwell  (Mr. 

Jefferson's  favorite  servant)  to  take  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  a  private  room,  as  C  was 

willing  to  throw  no  iroputaiions  on  his  host's  tastes,  and  so  the  movement  must  )>e  con- 
eealed  from  him  1  Next  day  he  returned  to  MontpelUer,  lauding  Jefferson  to  the  skies, 
but  BorelT  piizsted  to  vnderstand  "  why  a  man  of  ao  mneh  taste  sbonld  drink  cold,  sonr 
French  wine!"  He  insisted  to  Mr.  Madison  that  it  would  injure  Jeffei-son's  health.  He 
talked  himself  warm  on  the  topic.  He  declared  it  would  kill  him — that  some  night  he 
would  )>•■  rarried  off  by  it !  Finally,  he  in-isted  tluit  Madisim  write  and  urge  him  to 
change  his  wine.  His  altered  tone'  towards  Jefferson,  and  his  warm  solicitude  in  the 
pmrticnlar  just  named,  afforded  great  amnaemeirt  to  lladiaoB  and  Jeflhnon.  The  trio 
Uieneefortli  remained  Cut  friends. 
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rt'tircnicnt.  No  more  expensive  pictures,  books,  or  other  arti- 
cles  ot'  luxury  were  purchased.  It  is  true,  he  built  a  neat  house 
on  his  Bedford  property,  but  the  Libor  was  mostly  performed  by 
his  servants,  and  the  ititerior  was  finished  at  convenient  inter- 
vals, lie  did  not  feel  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassment 
at  the  time,  and  liis  convenience,  liis  spirits,  if  not  his  health 
demanded  that  he  have  a  roof  to  which  he  could  occasionally 
fly  for  relief  and  rest  from  the  traveller-thron;;cd  caravansera 
of  Monticello.  Besides  this,  we  know  no  considerable  expense 
he  could  have  avoided,  unless  he  chose  to  repulse  the  visits  of 
his  countrymen,  and  shut  his  doors  on  the  aDcient  rites  of  hoft- 
pitality  customary  among  men  of  his  rank. 

It  has  been  conceded  that  his  farming  operations,  though 
conducted  on  sound  and  customary  agricultural  principles,  were 
carried  out  with  too  great  a  fear  of  overtasking  his  dependents 
— that  he  was  indulgent  to  a  fault.  lie  was  sometiuies  cheated 
by  overseers,  for  he  was  unsuspecting  among  common  men. 
But  these  slight  drawbacks  were  temporary,  and  had  little  to  do 
with  ultimate  results.  His  oldest  grandson  began  to  take  the 
management  of  his  estate  in  1814,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  he 
assumed  its  entire  control,  and  continued  it  to  the  period  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  death.  The  grandson  was  a  vigorous  and  snccessfal 
farmer. 

Occasional  gleams  of  good  fortune  came,  but  the  general 
course  of  diminution  and  loss  was  inevitable,  unless  aa  already 
said,  Mr.  Jefferson  chose  to  change  the  social  customs  of  his 
life.  If  he  did  not  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  who  lias  the 
right  to  complain  or  condemn?  "Whose  ox  did  he"  thereby 
"take— K>r  whom  did  he  defraud  I''  His  debts  were  all  paid 
before  or  after  his  death,  even  to  his  subscription  of  two  hon* 
dred  dollars  to  build  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Oharlottesville. 
His  contributions  to  religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
objects  through  his  life,  would  have  made  his  old  age  opolenti 
There  is  not  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  causes,  progress, 
or  sequel  of  his  pecuniary  misfortunes  over  which  manhood 
should  blush,  or  friendship  desire  to  draw  a  veil. 

Without  prodigality,  without  idleness  or  improvidence, 
without  embarking  a  dollar  in  speculation,  he  was  reduced  to 
comparative  poverty.  The  bulk  of  his  property  was  literally 
eaten  up  by  his  countrymen.  But  so  stontly  did  he  and  the 
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bnive  hearts  around  him  Htrufjglc — so  clieerfnlly  and  pclf-deny- 
ingly  (lid  ld>  entire  t'ainily  retrench  \vliere  retronehmont  was  prac- 
ticable— that  lie  still  would  have  had  more  than  enoui;h  to  carry 
him  c(»mlV»rtal)ly  to  the  end,  had  he  not  (as  we  siiall  by  and  by 
relate  in<»re  in  detail)  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  by  indorsing 
for  a  friend.  Indorsing  was  entirely  contrary  to  his  habits,  but 
on  this  occasion  there  was  not  the  slightest  apparent  j>rospect 
of  danger,  and  the  circumstances  were  such  that  it  would  have 
been  very  dithcult  to  refuse.  It  was  thus  reserved  for  one  of  the 
dearest  (A'  his  friends  to  give  that  co>/j)  de  grace  which  shiouded 
Montieelhi  in  gloom,  consigned  it  to  stranger  hands  and  early 
decay,  exposed  its  aged  and  tottering  owner  to  the  jeers  of 
brutal  }  artisans,  and  broke  tho  noble  heart  that  dealt  the 
unwilling  blow. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  attempt  to  give  some  descrijttion  of 
Monticello  and  its  surroundings — the  gathering  }»oiiit  of  so 
much  intellect,  learning,  wit,  beauty,  and  fa&hion,  until  the 
festal  song  was  succeeded  by  the  funeral  dirge. 

The  general  topography  of  the  surrounding  country  has  been 
noted.  The  public  road  from  Charlottesville,  by  which  Monti- 
cello  was  oftcTiest  approached,  after  leading  to  the  foot  of 
"  Carter's  Mountain,"  winds  along  its  lower  slopeSi  until  it  com- 
mences ascenditig  the  edge  of  the  wooded  ravine  which  sepsr 
rates  tliat  hill  from  Monticello.  In  the  notch  between  their 
summits  the  road  crosses  QTer  to  tlie  latter,  and  thence  descends 
its  southwestern  declivity  towards  Milton.  Opposite  the  cross- 
ing, a  gate  opens  on  a  private  carnage  road  to  Mr;  Jeffer- 
son's former  mansion,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  slight 
farther  ascent  is  mostly  through  the  natural  growth  of  forest 
trees,  among  which,  and  coming  to  the  carriage  road,  is  tho 
family  bnriabplace.  On  emerging  from  the  forest,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  on  a  slightly  crowning  area  of  a  few  acres,  tho 
summit  of  the  mountain,  cleared  of  the  original  trees  except 
here  and  there  clumps  or  single  ones  occasionally  grouped  with 
fine  transplanted  native  or  exotic  species.  On  a  small  levelled 
space  on  the  very  apex,  stands  the  house  formerly  surrounded 
by  ppiamented  grounds,  and  nearly  embowered  in  trees. 

It  is  a  long  brick  structure  of  a  lofty  balustraded  single 
story,  the  central  portion  surmounted  by  a  fine  dome.  There 
are  s|Hicious  porticoes  in  front  and  rear,  and  the  sides  termi- 
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iijite  in  piazzas  resting'  on  brick  archcp.  Tlie  former  appear- 
ance of  tlie  lionsu  will  be  better  understood  from  the  vig:- 
nette  in  our  first  volume,  than  from  any  description  we  can 
give.'  The  piazzas  open  on  "  terraces,"  whicli  extend  a  few 
yards  from  the  sides,  and  then  turn  back  at  right  angles, 
and  are  continued  to  the  "  pavilions."  Their  roofs  arc  flat,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  underpinning  of  the  house,  bo  that  they  fur- 
nished a  favorite  promenade  in  the  evening  and  in  damp 
weather.'  This  arrangement  was  rendered  practicable  bj  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  one  of  its  principal  objects  was  to  ]>revent 
the  view  from  the  house  being  obstructed  by  outbuildings. 
The  pavilions  rose  a  story  higher.  The  east  (or  to  be  more  par- 
ticular, the  southeast)  one  was  the  honse  and  home  at  which 
Mr.  Jefi'erson  arrived  with  liis  bride  at  midnight,  in  the  ''great 
snow  "of  1772.  It  is  probable  that  such  recollections  caused 
it  to  be  preserved  in  the  subsequent  building  plan,  and  that 
the  west  pavilion  Colonel  Bandolph's  stndj  was  bnilt  to 
match  it. 

Entering  the  mansion  bj  the  northeast  portico,  the  former 
visitor  found  himself  in  a  lofty,  nearly  square  hall,  the  main 
central  room  of  the  building.  On  the  right,  were  disposed 
horns  of  the  moose,  elk,  and  different  varieties  of  American 
deer — and  hanging  from  their  antlers  or  tastefully  grouped 
about,  were  Indian  and  Mexican  antiquities,  articles  of  cos* 
tume,  war  dubs,  shields,  spears,  bows,  quivers  of  arrows,  and 
almost  every  conceivable  specimen  of  aboriginal  art  On  the 
left,  were  arranged  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  other  fossil  mon- 
sters, disentombed  on  the  Ohio ;  and  massive  specimens  of  mine> 
rals,  and  other  natural  curiosities,  were  appropriately  inter- 
spersed. After  gasing  a  moment  at  these  objects,  the  eye  settled 
with  a  deeper  interest  on  busts  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  by 
Geracchi,  placed  on  massive  pedestals  on  each  side  of  the  main 
entrance — "  opposed  in  death  as  in  life,"  as  the  surviving  on'gi- 
ual  sometimes  remarked,  with  a  pensive  smile,  as  he  observed 
the  notice  they  attracted. 

The  hall  opened  by  folding  glass  doors  on  a  semi-octagonal 
drawing-room  immediately  in  its  rear,  and  which  extended 

I  The  vffi^nette  presents  but  the  centrnl  portion  nf  Um  hooflei  and  one  rfdtt  or  irfng. 

The  iither  w  in;;  CdrrcHpnnih  d  with  the  one  seen. 

luit  11  .small  p'irtion  of  oQo  temwo  9fpnn  fa  the  vlfnotte,  and  fhta  b  ramoiuiled 

bj  A  tempurarjr  sloping  roof. 
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throogh  the  FemainiDg  depth  of  the  bnilding  to  the  southwest 
portico.  This  apartment  was  neatly  furnished,  and  had  a  floor 
of  parquetry.'  A  harpsichord  stood  in  one  comer ;  and  the  walls 
were  hung  with  fine  portraits  in  oil  of  Oolnmbns,  Americtts 
Yespucius,  Andrea  Doria,  Castrucio  Castracani,  Raleigh,  Cor- 
tes—Mr.  Jefferson's  trinity,"  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke- 
Washington,  John  Adams,  Madison,  and  Monroe.  On  either 
side  of  the  door  opening  on  the  portico,  were  basts  of  the  Empe- 
rors Alexander  and  Napoleon. 

To  the  right  (that  is,  west)  of  the  drawing-room  was  a  dining- 
room,  and  still  farther  on,  a  semi-octagonal  tea'room.  On 
brackets  in  these,  were  busts  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Vol- 
taire, Lafayette,  and  Paul  Jones.  Washington's  (by  Houdon) 
wore  a  wreath  of  immofieUea,  Some  admirer  in  France  sen*^ 
these  to  Mr.  Jefferson^s  family,  to  crown  his  bust  on  his  birth 
day.  He  ordered  them,  instead,  to  be  wreathed  aronnd  the 
brow  of  Washington,  and  there  they  thenceforth  remained 
until  Mr.  Jeffei-son's  death. 

In  the  front  of  tliis  part  of  the  Iiouse,  were  two  conimo- 
dioiKs  aj>artiiient6  for  guests,  containing  beds  in  alcoves. 

To  the  left  or  east  of  the  hall  was  Mrs.  Kandolpli's 
room,  aii<l  in  the  rear,  Mr.  Jefferson's;  aiul  l>eyoiul  these,  was 
the  lihrar}',  extending  through  the  depth  of  the  house.  The 
arched  piazza  beyond,  was  nltiniately  sashed  witli  glass,  and 
converted  into  a  flower  conservatory,  so  that  the  windows  and 
glass  doors  of  the  library  opened  u|)on  both  its  beauty  and  its 
fragrance.  The  "  work-shop,"  so  often  spoken  of  by  de-cribers 
of  Mr.  Jutfersou's  habits,  was  originally  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  library. 

The  alcove  for  the  bed  in  Mr.  Jetlerson's  ]>rivatc  r'^>oiii, 
opened,  also,  on  that  apartment — an  arrangement  which  wooed 
everv  passing  breath  of  air,  and  tlie  o(h»rs  of  the  conservatory 
in  summer.  In  the  winter,  the  library  side  was  closed  by  cloth 
hangings.* 

■  Thfa.  Ulra  nraeh  «Uier  eaoally  etabonte  workmantibip,  was  the  Itandiwoffk  cf  Mr. 
Jeflfenon  H  own  Pprvants— Joan  uieminga  and  liia  rable  api)rcnticcH. 

•  The  npp»'r  t«tory  was  cut  up  into  namerons  bedroomH  (brouKlit  Into  all  concelraM* 
Bhape<4  hy  tli'-  irrejjular  form  of  the  hoase).  except  tlic  ilriinr',  whicli  win  finished  into  a 
■i^gle,  flue  ai>artmcnt,  known  an  "the  ladies'  drawing-room."  Several  of  the  upper 
rooiDH  ww«  lit  hy  Bky-Ught8,  and  light  was  ^lo  ouried  down  from  tbcM  to  somo  of  m 
tmnt  roonB  tturooftlt  onunMntod  ftmnelB* 

Xoft,  If  not  M^thm  lomv  dooit  wtM  of  glata ;  thoncb  mmn  of  fhom  liad  wooden  or 
wire  ooTcriogs,  to  be  rteeid  wben  neeewety.  The  Itaninare  wwaMt  uid  Jnitanfflcieiit 

▼OU  ni. — 22 
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The  view  from  Monticello  ia  superb.  On  the  west,  tbe 
already  described  valley  between  the  Korthweet  Range  and 
the  Blue  Bidge,  lies  stretched  out  like  a  map  under  the  feet. 
On  tbe  east,  the  eye  sweeps  to  the  limits  of  its  yision  over  that 
great  plain  which  constitutes  the  sea-margin  of  the  United 
States  from  New  England  to  Mexico.  From  this  vast  and  som- 
bre sea  of  yerdnre,*  there  rises  but  one  eminence  high  enough 
to  brealL  the  level  of  half  of  the  entire  horiaon  seen  fi^m  Monti- 
cello.  This  is  Willis's  Mountain,  forty  miles  distant  from  the 
latter,  and  directly  south  of  it. 

Though  no  larger  than  the  greater  Egyptian  pyramid,'  this 
hill  makes  a  unique  addition  to  the  scenery,  by  exhibiting  the 
phenomenon  of  looming  to  a  remarkable  degree.  This  occurs  only 
in  the  morning,  but  no  other  persistent  conditions  are  known  to  be 
required  for  its  appearance.  Sometimes  the  conical  summit  seems 
to  shoot  in  an  immense  column  to  the  clouds.  At  others,  it 
assumes  the  forms  of  a  hemisphere,  a  square,  a  pine  tree,  a  para- 
chute, an  inverted  cone,  and  others  as  &ntasttc  and  as  variant 
from  the  reality.  The  Blue  Hidge,  also,  though  not  to  an  equal 
degree,  exhibits  this  phenomenon  where  it  is  seen  from  Monticello 
at  about  forty  or  fifty  miles'  distance  and  still  further  off.  One 
ot  lis  appearances  is  very  striking.  The  lofty  chain  seems  cloven 


Marble  and  bresci*  tablet,  Frenell  nirrort,  and  haDdsome  sofas,  abotinded.  The  beds 
were  generally  in  alooves.  Than  were  naajr  indicatioDa  of  elaborate  contrirance  to 
Becorc  conveiuenee  te  the  minor  arrangements.  The  cookery  wm  French,  and  admir&- 

blc— the  t;il>li-  flpjjatil — ami  the  plate  just  snfTiriont  neither  to  attract  notice  bv  its  pro- 
fusion or  mt* agrene^is.  The  last  roniark  will  apply  to  all  tbe  equipments  of  Monticello. 
Tatte  and  elegance  were  v  v  cry  wIr  to  \  i.-.iiii*'^anu  the  Bwan  between  wimptponaaeea  and 
the  opfKieite  extreme,  was  always  exactly  hit. 

The  portions  of  the  terraces  at  right  anglea  wHh  the  freol  and  rear  wall  of  the  hooea, 
contained  the  offices ;  and  the  other  portion*  were  covered  ways,  connecting  the  olBeea 
with  the  cellars  of  the  house,  and  also  fUrnifthlng  the  serranta  entrance.  Articles  for  tbe 
table  were  carrit'ii  fri>iu  tlio  kitohciis  lhr<)Ui,'li  tlie  cnvcrod  ways,  and  raised  to  the 
dining-room  by  a  dumb-waitor.  Tha.s,  the  dibcumfurt  (in  a  warm  climate)  of  a  kitchen 
in  tiie  house  was  avoided — and  also  the  hwlicroua  spectacle  which  sometimes  meets  tbe 
eye  of  the  goeet  in  honaee  with  detached  Utcheus,  who  chances  to  look  out  of  the 
wrong  window  when  dinner  Is  oonring  to  ttM  table. 

Al'iiiir  the  sontheastern  terrace  ran  a  road,  and  aloritr  the  lower  side  of  it  wore  the 
mcchaiuc  !*liitprt  wo  have  so  oftcned  mentioned.  H«  hind  uiul  below  the(«e,  comnieiu  ed 
tbe  terraced  ^(ardcns,  of  different  breadths,  accorilint:  to  the  desired  size,  dri»p|iii)p  down 
the  8outhea.slern  slopes.  The  first  was  lor  culinary  vcKeiables,  the  second  for  grapes, 
the  third  for  tips,  and  so  on;  and  orchards  for  different  kinds  of  tree  froite  extendea 
below.  Tbe  (lowers  were  mostly  cultivated  in  plate  and  borders  on  the  lawns.  On  the 
rear  lawn,  an  elliptical  gravel  walk,  *'  the  ronnd->abont  walk,*'  eonmeneed  at  tiie  portico 
and  extended  Home  distjince  outside  of  the  space  hemmed  in  by  th»-  buit-lincr'.  Siiiral 
roa«U  twisted  around  the  mountain,  in  various  directions,  for  rides  and  walks — and  it 
might  tha^  be  conveiiicMtly  ascended  or  di  scr m<1>  I.  without nSOIttO  the  highwaj. 

1  We  Hiieak  uf  these  objects  as  they  appeared  iu  1851. 

•  Mr.  J^cfTeraon  was  wont  to  call  the  attention  of  visitors  to  It,  aa  presenting  a  prct^ 
correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  at  the  aaae  distance.  The 
latter  b  suted  by  Stevens,  we  believe,  to  be  eight  hundred  Ibel  aqpiara  at  Its  bsse, 
and  four  hundred  iod  rijiliy>i»iM  fset  high.  Older  writMtiMtoiliBBdhlaicer. 
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to  its  base,  by  a  wooded  or  bare  and  rocky  gorge.  Perhaps  a 
green  vallej  stretches  tlirough,  and  other  ranges  of  mountaiiiB 
are  seen  rising  beyond.  To  one  unacquainted  with  these  opti- 
cal illusions,  they  bring  unutterable  amazement.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  stepped  into  a  land  of  enchantment,  where,  according  to 
the  snperstitions  of  past  ages,  necromancers  or  genii  were 
sporting  with  the  forms  and  consistency  of  the  solid  g:lobe.  And 
what  mnst  have  been  the  emotions  of  the  f  rmer  Indian  inhabi- 
tant— the  wild  and  roWng  Tnscarora,  wliose  hunting-grounds 
embraoed  this  region — as  he  paused,  startled  in  the  morning 
chase,  to  witness  these  tremendous  transfigurations  of  the  most 
masBiTo  and  immobile  objects  in  nature  I 

Mr.  Jefferson  used  to  say  if  the  county  of  PluTaiina  Qjing 
durectly  east  of  Albemarle)  was  a  lake,  and  Willis's  Mountain  a 
volcano,  his  scenery  would  be  perfect.  There  is,  indeed,  a  lack 
of  water  in  the  landscape,  but  we  should  be  loth  to  exchange 
the  masquerading  mountain  for  tlie  burning  one.  As  a  whole, 
there  are  doubtless  more  extensive,  and  even  more  beautiful 
prospects  than  this,  but  they  are  rare,  and  are  scarcely  ever 
commanded  firom  points  having  the  climate,  soil,  and  easiness 
of  access  which  render  them  desirable  sites  for  human  dwel- 
lings. In  all  these  respects  combined,  and  in  healthiness, 
Honticello  possesses  advantages  over  most  other  situations  which 
can  be  found  in  our  country. 

The  fineness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  are  indeed  remark- 
able. An  English  traveller  who  early  visited  this  region,  found 
an  evident  change  of  complexion  in  the  inhabitants  from  that  of 
residents  of  the  lower  country,  and  among  females  of  the  most 
ordinary  class,  ^'many  a  one  that  would  be  a  fit  subject  to  be 
painted  for  a  Lavinia."  "It  is  truly  delightful,"  exclaims  this 
gentleman,  "  to  behold  the  groups  of  females  assembled  here  at 
times  to  gather  the  cherries  and  other  fruits  which  grow  in  the 
greatest  abundancti  in  the  neii^liborhood  of  almost  every  hal)ita- 
tioii.  Tlieir  sliapes  and  complexions  are  charming;  and  the 
candt'Hsncss  of  their  dre.-ses,  wliicli  consists  of  little  more,  in 
common,  than  a  simple  bodice  and  j»etticoat,  makes  them 
appear  still  more  engaging."  "The  comnK^ri  peoj)lc  in  this 
neigl»b(trhood  a{){)eared  to  me  to  be  of  a  more  frank  and  open 
disposition,  more  inclined  to  hospitality,  and  to  live  more 
contentedly  on  what  they  possessed,  than  the  people  of  the 
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same  cliiss  in  any  other  part  of  the  Uuited  States  I  passed 

through."  * 

>  TraTdt  ttrww^  tbe  Unlled  States  In  179S,  1796  and  1797,  1^  Iiuo  Weld,  Jr. 

London,  1799. 

It  in  Hdine  yeftr!<  since  wi»  looked  into  Mr.  Weld's  hook,  and  common-placed  a  few 

eages ;  and  we  have  long  since  forgotten  "  what  manner  of  man  he  wa^  of.'  But  there 
I  ft  fragrant  smack  of  good  taste  and  close  obnervation,  certainly,  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  and  a  glow  of  coloring  that  woald  have  delighted  old  Beverly.  Mr.  Weld's  cw^ 
lenly-oreiifled  women,  In  *'  nlmple  bodice  and  petticoat,"  have  disappeared  from  tte  OM 
Dominion— at  least  from  tin-  nK'ioiH  of  it  tee  have  visited;  but  there  i>^,  to  this  day,  if  we 
mistlike  not.  less  friKiJ  precision  in  dress,  loss  over-dreHsin^',  in  the  families  of  the 
wealthy  planters  in  the  interior  of  that  State,  than  among  Northern  females,  in  a  c<.rn  s- 
poading  poaitioo.  When  among  the  formeti  Bea  Joufton's  Uaea  itom  the  '*  biieut 
Womsii,  hsTS  often  oeenrred  to  us : 

**  Qlrene  a  look,  lire  me  sfMe, 
That  makai  ■impiiclty  a  grace ; 
Bobes  loosely  flowing,  hiur  aa  ftee, 
Buob  iweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art : 
Thqr  atrike  nlaa  ero^  bttt  not  mr  heert.** 

Or  Hecrlek's   DeUght  la  Disorder:*' 

•*  A  sweet  rlUorder  In  the  dress, 
(A  happy  kind  of  careleeuew) : 
A  luwn  about  the  shooldeis  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction ; 
All  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
KiUhralb  the  crimson  tlomacheri 
A  cair  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Kibandfl  that  How  confu!<e<lly ; 
A  winnlof  ware,  deterving  note 
la  the  tempeatuoua  petticoat ; 
A  oaieleiiA  shoe-string,  In  whoae  tfe 
XaeeawiM  civility: 
Do  more  bewitch      tlMB  wImh  art 
la  too  preciM  in  everriMui.'* 

A  Virginia  wonnn  ifl  ton  free,  too  lithe  In  her  moveraenta  to  keep  np  the  nnvarj^ng 
precision  of  a  lay  ligure.  She  walks  abroad  as  if  the  «;arth  was  made  to  walk  upon, 
though  Kaiuy  breezea  throw  ribbons  and  rinirlet^  atnl  '"erring  laees"  into  never  so 
"fine"  a  "distraction."  She  rides  like  anything  elije  than  a  dumb-jockey,  or  a  eity 
misH  fresh  from  the  riding  acadODj;  nay,  if  tlie  road  be  shady,  orfliegreon  sward 
tempUagly  elastic  and  savs  (as  everybody  knows  it  does  sometimes  say) :  Come  take 
a  ran  over  me,"  the  Virginia  woman  does  not  always  find  It  fn  ber  besrt  to  reftase  tbe 
challenge:  bul  down  co.  s  the  ridiiitr-whip,  and  the  nnxt  moment  her  blood  nvire,  with 
Straight  thin  neek,  hroml  red  no>tril.  and  eye  lit  to  llame,  is  gkimming  like  u  low  flying 
bird  over  tlie  ^romul. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  whose  eve  is  accnt^tomed  only  to  females  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  the  fashionable  Fadladeens,  to  coneeive  the  graceAiI^nd  flree  movements  of  a 
bred  Virginia  woman,  when  roosed  Into  full  sctioiu  not  lo  the  ball  room  at  Saratoga  er 
Newport,  but  at  home,  with  the  turf  of  the  Old  Dominion  nnder  her  feet,  and  the  skies 
of  the  Old  Dominion  ovt  r  !i'  r  Ih-ail.  We  once  approaohod  an  old  Vir-'inix  farm  hon-e, 
with  it*  owner,  who  had  been  for  some  days  absent.  A  few  hundreds  yards  off.  we  sud- 
denly Kto|)pedto  gaze,  for,  at  that  moment,  dashing  round  from  the  rear  of  the  man-i- n, 
and  darting  like  mad  through  the  tree<(,  came  a  troop  of  riders  at  full  speed,  all  of  them 
females  bnt  one.  Sweeping  round  the  boose,  tbey  disappeared:  bat  a  c  ire  alt  of  S 
few  moments  apnin  bronu'ht  them  in  front,  when,  discovering  tis,  they  reined  np  for  an 
instant :  and  then,  anVctiiii;  vast  dismay,  made  a  rush  at  a  high  carriage  gate,  on  one  side 
of  the  lawn,  to  e- Mj.e.  The  foremost  rider  frallopin^  past  it  almost  without  draw- 
ing rein,  bent  to  one  side,  raised  and  dashed  it  open,  and  then,  wheeling  his  horse,  darted 
thrOOgh  with  another  rider,  and  went  clattering  down  a  rocky  path,  as  the  pate,  made  to 
swing  AxAt  dosed  with  a  bang.  Two  more  performed  the  same  feat,  and  the  last  of  the 
tnbx  made  an  eflbrt  to  Shoot  through  at  tbe  ssme  time.  This  was  a  girl  of  perhaps  a 
dozen  y.-ars  old,  and  she  was  mounted  on  by  far  the  Inrtrest  horse  in  the  party.  •*  There 
goes  my  horse  whom  I  b^nli-  nohodv  ride!"  exclaimed  our  companion,  mock  granty 
very  scantily  hiding  his  exjire-sion  of  gooil-natured  amusement.  Hut  the  last  rider  wa> 
too' late.  The  gate  was  shattiog  on  her,  and  it  appeared  that  it  must  inevitably  catch  her 
powerftd  bono  between  tts  bead  and  fbe  dmnhig-post.  We  bold  oar  breatb.  Bols 
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It  was  towards  the  close  of  his  Piesidcncv  that  Mr.  Jetrerson 
began  to  tliink  t^eriously  of  building  a  houe^e  at  Poplar  Forest. 
But  the  first  idea  was  conceived  much  sooner,  and  he  used  to 
Bay  from  his  having  been  CMiillned  there  for  three  days,  in  one 
of  the  two  rooms  of  an  overseer's  house,  during  a  great  rain  storm. 
Finding  n'»thing  but  an  abnanack  to  read,  he  linally,  in  despair, 
fell  to  computing  how  hjng  it  wuuld  take  to  pay  the  national 
debt.  The  usual  pocket-book  of  logarithms  clianced  to  be 
absent,  and  he  had  slowly  to  run  over  interminable  ma.-ses  of 
figures.  But  be  persisted  and  finally  ascertained  to  his  satislac- 
tioa  that  the  internal  taxes  could  be  abolished,  and  the  debt  still 
be  paid  in  eighteen  years  by  the  increase  of  revenue  and  a  pro- 
per retrenchment  in  expenditures.  This  occurred  in  1801,  and 
it  led  him  to  introdoce  the  original  of  the  passage  in  his  first 
message,  commencing  with  the  words,  "  Other  circumstances, 
combined  with  the  increase  of  numbers,"  etc.  Tlie  original  was 
more  definite  and  precise  in  its  statements ;  but  Gallatin  did  not 
agree  with  its  cooclusions,  aud  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
held  back  from  expressing  an  opinion.  Nicholas  and  most  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Virginia  delegation  were  open-mouthed  against  it, 
fearing  it  wonld  only  end  in  disappointing  popnlar  expectation. 
But  Gallatin,  on  a  careful  reexamination  of  the  President's  data 
and  estimates,  changed  his  mind,  and  the  passage,  with  some 
modifications,  was  inserted.  The  three  days  among  the  oveiv 
seer's  dogs  and  children,  were  therefore  not  unfruitful  ones. 
And  they  suggested  a  more  convenient  resort  from  long  rain 
stonns,  and  an  unintermpted  retreat  for  the  solitary  study  of 
high  problems. 

The  house  at  Poplar  Forest  was  not  completed  until  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency.  It 
was  situated  in  that  part  of  Bedford,  on  the  confines  of  Campbell 

Khart)  nromnt.  fewl««  pnU  on  the  reins  of  the  heavj  cnrb  bit  gu.Mfnly  arreHt.-<l  the 
bS'rJSTfwMdineiStheacbTigwand  BOchawiU.  that  the  proat  animal  threw  hw 
forXrhiKh  in«.o  air.  an.l  the  prxUTseemed  to  ewiM  under  the  uplifted  hoofe,  ae  it  closed 
n  S.or  ,nnn,,.nt,  it  was  soiz,-.!  by  the  little Ifler,  thrown  open,  Md  »wny  ehe  went 
i?Uh  whip  fl  v  iD-,  tu  overtako  her  r-unpanions.  W-  tl,on<rht  of  the  wild,  fearlcfis.  ^TaceM 
riira  Ki  wwtirn  nlain^  wuna.  nMl  wh.  tin  r  the  blood  of  Pocahontas,  wWch 
SJlSd  to  Se  TeSTof  d»  inSry  party,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matte  r ! 

•diwTtwoafterWffd^  w«  we«  walking  with  oar  friend  m  the  ne.Khbonnp  higih- 
wa^-^   He  picked  up  a  horse-thoo,  irased  at  it  a  moment  cunooaly,  nod  ejaculated  with  a 

Se  •     I  thouffht  a.^^  T.iu'  h:"  and  then,  tamlii  to  OB.  remarked:  "Thats  s 

(namine  a  fon)      I  kn..w  lus  mark.  Whenever  lie  roada  are  paaaable,  he  tucks  up  h.a 
and  then  de'il  take  the  hindmo.t  until  he  throw«  at  lea^t  two  rt^^^^ 
heUevo '  •  he  continued.  "  there  muHt  be  something  m  our  climate  to  make  hard  ridera 
our  boja  Md  gfrto  e»  ne  w  iwt  wtUi  trotttw  a  borw  tor  »  nfle  I*  • 
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county,  which  is  near  the  city  of  Lynchburg.  Tlie  following  is 
an  agreeable  picture  of  it,  and  of  its  scenes  and  accessories : 

— —  ,  1866. 

Mt  DB4m  Mb.  Rakdau  : 

•         •••  •* 

The  house  at  Poplar  Forest  was  rcrj  prcttv  and  pleasant.    It  was  of  brick, 

one  story  in  front,  and,  owing  to  tlw  falling  of  the  ground,  two  In  tho  rear.  II  vM 

■n  exact  octagon,  with  a  centre<4iall  tventy  feci  aquave,  lighted  from  aboTo.  This 

na^  a  beautiful  lOom,  and  scrrcd  as  a  dining-room.  Bound  it  were  grouped  a 
l)rij;lit  drawing-room  looking  south,  my  grandfather's  own  cliambor,  three  other 
bedrooms,  and  a  pantry.  A  terrace  extended  from  one  side  of  the  house  ;  there  was 
a  portico  in  front  connected  hj  a  Tcstibule  with  the  centre  room,  and  in  the  rear  a 
verandah,  on  which  the  drawing^itwm  opened,  with  its  windows  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  from  the  time  of  his  return  home  in  1809,  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  this  Bedford  plantation,  but  it  was  some  years  before  the  house  was  ready 
for  the  reception  of  his  fandly.  It  was  flindshed  in  the  simplest  manner,  but  liad 
a  Terj  tasty  air ;  there  was  notlaing  common  or  second-rate  aboat  any  part  of  the 
establishment,  although  there  was  no  appearance  of  expense.  As  soon  as  the  bonse 
was  habitable,  my  gnindfather  heir.ui  to  take  the  ladies  of  hi.'^  family,  genorallv  two 
at  a  time,  with  him,  whenever  he  went.  Uis  first  visit  of  a  fortnight  or  three  v  eeki 
was  in  the  spring— the  second,  of  about  dx  weeika,  in  early  or  late  avtnnui.  We 
have  staid  as  moeh  as  two  montiu  at  a  time.  Vy  mother  went  oeearionally — not 
very  often — for  she  had  too  much  to  do  at  home.  I  .  .  .  .  generally  accompanied 
him  with  one  of  my  younger  sisters.  Mr.  Jefferson  greatly  enjoyed  these  visits.  The 
crowd  at  Monticello  of  friends  and  strangers,  of  stationary  or  ever-v»rying  guests, 
the  coming  and  going,  the  incessant  eaUa  upon  his  own  time  and  attention,  the  want 
of  leisure  that  snob  a  state  of  things  entailed  as  a  necessary  oonseqnence,  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  an  almost  perp>etual  rotmd  of  company,  wearied  and  harassed  liim  in 
the  end,  whatever  plei^niro  he  may  have  taken,  and  it  was  {sometimes  great,  in  the 
society  and  conversation  of  his  guests.  At  Poplar  Forest  he  found  in  a  plcisant 
home,  rest,  leisure,  power  to  carry  on  his  favorite  pursuits — to  think,  to  study,  to 
read — ^whltot  the  presence  of  part  of  his  frmily  took  away  all  character  of  solitude 
from  his  retreat  His  yonng  grandnianghters  were  there  to  enUven  it  for  him,  to 
make  his  tea,  preside  over  his  dinner  table,  accompany  him  in  his  walks,  in  his 
occasional  drives,  and  be  with  him  at  the  time  he  most  enjoyed  society,  frr>m  tea  till 
bed  time.  The  weather  was  generally  fine  (the  autumn  climate  of  this  part  of 
Virginia  is  dellghtftd,  and  OTcn  the  spring  is  pleasant),  the  noghbors,  who  were  to  a 
man  exceedingly  attached  to  him,  were  rery  friendly,  without  being  oppr«aaiTe  In 
till  ir  attention:*.  There  were  some  excellent  people  among  those  Bedford  n.-i^'Idvon 
of  ours,  and  something  toucliing  in  tln'ir  affection  for  their  old  frii  iKi.  wlioie 
arrival  they  watched  for  with  ploa«ant  anticipation,  and  hailed  with  a  t^ort  of  loyal 
satisfaction.  It  was  no  sooner  known  in  the  neighborhood  that  Mr.  Jeflerson  bad 
arriyed,  than  our  neighbors  hastened  to  help  our  housekee|dng  with  all  kinds  oi 
fmit,  vegetables,  poultry,  game  (I  remember  onoe  a  quarter  of  a  bear's  cub),  the 
product  of        farms  and  an  abundunt  co'infry. 

By  and  by  the  gentlemen  came  dropping  in  —  the  ladies  soon  followed  -wt-  wore 
invited  out  to  dine,  and  the  neighbors  came  to  diue  with  us — but  not  often  enough 
to  consume  mwh  thne,  or  interrupt  our  home  occupations.  I  remember  among 
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theM  neighbors  a  certain  "Farsou'*  Cla}-,  as  he  waa  called,  who  must  have  been  an 
B|)u>eop«l  clergyman  before  the  Bevoltttion,  to  whose  foor  eons  my  grand&ther  need 
10  lend  books,  and  who  asUMdahed  me  widi  their  names  of  Pyms^  OiUn,  Jnliiu  and 
Paul. 

Mr  Lrnindfather  was  very  liappy  durin!:^  these  sojourns  in  a  ooniparativoly  siinple 
and  secluded  district — far  from  noise       tiews — of  both  uf  which  he  got  too  much 
at  Montioelloi  and  we,  his  grmnd*daughters,  were  rery  happj  too.  It  was  a  pleasant 
change  for  as,  a  varietj  fai  Ufo  and  manners.  We  saw,  too,  more  of  our  dear  grand* 
fktber  at  those  times  than  at  any  other.    He  was  most  desirous  that  we  ahonld  find 
congenial  occupations,  and  wc  had  hook-*,  drawing  material!',  embroidery,  and  never 
felt  time  heavy  on  our  bands.    He  inicrepted  himself  in  all  we  did,  thought,  or 
read.    He  would  talk  to  us  about  his  own  youth  and  early  friends,  and  tell  us 
stories  of  former  days.  He  seemed  really  to  take  as  much  pleaaure  in  these  conver- 
sations with  UH,  as  if  wc  had  been  older  and  wi!<er  people.    Soch  was  the  influence 
of  his  affectionate,  cheerful  temper,  that  his  gruiulehildren  were  as  much  at  tln  ir 
ease  with  him.  as  if  they  had  not  loved  and  honored  ami  n-vcrLii  liim  more  tliaii 
any  other  eartltly  being.    I  .  .  .  .  not  only  lii^tcued  with  intcuM'  interest  to  uU  he 
said,  bat  anawered  with  perfect  freedom,  told  my  own  opinioasand  impressions,  gave 
him  my  own  ^ews  of  things,  asked  questions,  made  remarks,  and,  in  short,  felt  as 
free  and  as  happy  as  if  I  had  been  with  companions  of  my  own  age.    My  grand- 
father missed  my  mother  of  course.    Tier  company  had  become  very  necessary  to 
him,  but  her  absence  seemed  the  only  drawback  on  his  unalloyed  satisfaction 
daring  theee  short  and  highly  prised  intervale  of  rest  and  Idaorei 

Our  days  at  Pophw  Forest  were  cheerftd  and  nneventfiiL  We  met  in  the  niom* 
ing  for  an  early  breakfast,  which,  like  all  his  other  meals,  he  took  leisurely.  Whilst 
sippiu'j  his  cf>triM>  or  tea  he  talked  with  us,  and  if  there  waa  anythitig  unusual  to  l>e 
done,  arranged  our  plans  for  the  day.  The  forenoon,  whilst  we  followed  our  own 
dcciircs,  he  parsed  in  the  drawing  room  with  his  books.  With  the  exception  of  an 
oecanooal  vlaitor,  he  was  seldom  interrupted  an  til  the  hour  of  hw  ride.  We  dined 
about  three,  and  as  he  liked  to  .^ii  over  his  wine  (he  never  took  more  than  three 
glaSWS,  and  tin  .  i  i-r.  and  not  during  dinner),  I  always  remained  at  t.il)le  till  he 
rose.  His  convei?.iiion  was  at  this  time  particularly  pleasant — easy,  flowing,  and 
full  of  anecdote.  After  diuuer  he  again  retired  for  some  houn«,  and  later  in  the 
afternoon  walked  with  as  on  the  terrace,  cimveraing  in  the  same  delightihl  manner, 
being  eomeUroee  animated,  and  eometimea  earnest.  We  lUd  not  leave  him  again 
till  bed-time,  but  gave  him  his  tea,  and  brought  out  our  books  or  work.  lie  would 
taki'  l  i-  liook  from  which  he  would  occasionally  look  up  to  make  a  remark,  to 
quci'tion  us  about  what  we  were  reading,  or  perhaps  to  read  aloud  to  us  from  hit 
own  book,  some  passage  wlueh  had  struck  him,  and  of  which  be  wiahed  to  give  us 
the  benefit.  About  ten  o*clock  he  rose  to  go,  when  we  kissed  him  with  warm,  loving, 
grateful  hearts,  and  went  to  our  rest  ble.ssing  God  for  such  a  friend. 

Mr.  Jefferson  hatl  decidedly  one  of  the  evenest  and  most  cheerful  tempers  I  over 
knew,  lie  enjoyed  a  je.<»t,  provided  it  were  to  give  pain  to  no  one,  and  we  were 
always  glad  to  have  any  pleasant  little  anecdote  for  him — when  he  would  laugh  as 
cheerUy  as  we  ooold  do  oorselvei,  and  enter  Into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  as 
much  gaiety. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  in  company  with  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, they  treated  him  uith  so  much  affectionate  and  respectful  frankness — 
were  so  much  at  their  ease  with  liim,  whilst  they  held  hiiu  in  such  high  honor. 
Their  wives  too  were  as  happy  as  queens  to  receive  him,  and  when  he  called  or 
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diDed  with  them,  were  brimful  of  satisfaction  and  hospitable  devotion.  This  fnuik 
ami  free  homage,  paid  by  independent  people,  who  had  nothin^r  to  gain,  to  cue  whoM 
public  character  had  merited  their  approbation,  and  whose  private  virtues  thej  loved 
and  NTered,  wu  equally  bonorable  to  those  who  rendered  nnd  him  who  reoeired  it. 

Oar  jovrneys  to  and  from  Bedford,  were  elmoet  alwajt  pleMut.  The  weather 
at  the  season  of  our  visit  was  good  of  coarse,  though  we  were  unce  or  twice  caught 
by  iiti  Parly  winter.  The  roiids  were  not  bad  for  country  roads  My  gmntlfitlHT 
iravcllod  in  his  own  cairiago,  with  his  own  horses,  hii*  faithful  Rurwell  on  horse- 
back by  his  side.  It  took  us  nearly  three  days  to  uiake  the  hundred  utiles.^  We 
always  stopped  at  the  same  ^mple  eonntry  inns,  where  the  ooontry'people  were  as 
much  pleaded  to  Bee  the  **  Squire,**  as  they  dways  called  Mr.  Jelbrson,  as  diey 
couhl  have  been  to  meet  their  own  best  friends.  They  set  out  for  him  the  best 
they  had,  gave  hiin  the  nicest  room,  and  seemed  to  hail  liis  passage  as  an  event 
mo6t  interesting  to  themselves.    These  were  pleasant  times,  but  1  have  dwelt  ou 

them  lung  enough.  .... 

With  great  r^;ard,  mj  d«Mr  Mr.  Randall, 

Verj  truly  yonn. 

A  younger  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Jeffenou^B  wrote  her  hua- 
baud  m&ny  years  ago : 

**  In  his  joomeys  to  Bedford,  he  always  took  two  of  ns  along  with  him.  I  often 
now  thinic  of  those  Joameys,  generslly  made  in  good  weather,  and  with  every  atte»> 
tion  to  our  comfort.    Early  in  the  morning,  he  was  sore  to  hare  some  additional 

wrapping  to  put  over  the  shouhier.><  of  each  of  us,  penerully  a  large  cnp<»  off  from 
ou«  of  his  cloaks,  and  if  tlie  weather  was  cold  we  were  wrapped  in  his  furs.  His 
cheerful  conversation,  so  agreeable  and  instructive,  his  singing  as  we  journeyed 
along,  made  the  time  pass  pleasantly,  OTon  traTolling  through  the  soUtvdea  of  Bndt- 
ingham  and  Camphell  counties  over  inffiflSsrent  roads.  Our  cold  dinner  was  always 
put  up  by  his  own  bauds;  a  plea-umt  spot  by  the  road-side  chosen  to  eat  it,  and  he 
was  the  carver  and  helped  us  to  our  cold  fowl  and  ham,  and  mixed  the  wine  and 
water  to  drink  with  it  During  those  visitii  to  Poplar  Forest,  he  took  us  to  see  all 
Ids  neighbors,  and  to  Lynchburgh  sometimes  to  see  the  place,  and  to  make  tooM 
purchase  to  please  ns  in  the  shops.** 

In  the  above  pictares  of  Poplar  Forest  there  is  one  omission. 
In  the  drawing-room  there  was  what  Mr.  Jefferson  called  his 
petit-format  library,  contained  in  four  cases,  each  of  which  was 
perhaps  between  three  and  fonr  feet  in  width  and  height  The 
books,  to  economize  Bpace^  were  generally  of  the  smalleet  siaed 
editions  published.  He  had  first  made  this  coUection  for  his  con- 
venience at  Washington.  It  contained  upwards  of  one  hundred 
▼olames  of  British,  a  considerable  collection  of  Italian  and 
French,  and  a  few  favorite  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  a  larger 

*  Poplar  Forest  codd  be  reached  from  Montloello  by  travelling  aboot  eighty  mUso* 
bat  the  roads  were  Ikr  rougher. 
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number  of  prose  writers  of  the  same  Ian  guagcs — all,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  in  the  original.  These,  with  the  last  three  or  four 
new  books  and  reviews,  brought  from  Monticello,  Mere  the 
delights  which,  with  the  hndoty  of  his  grand-daughtiTt^,  and  the 
occasional  visits  of  neighbors  who  mixed  thu  courtesy  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  Virginia  |>lanter  with  the  culture  and  self- 
respect  of  gentlemen,  tilled  up  that  round  <»f  (piiet  enjoyments 
which  contrasted,  a  portion  of  the  time,  so  pleasingly  with  the 
hoteldike  bustle  and  want  of  jirivacy  at  Monticello. 

It  was  at  Ford's  tavern,  one  of  the  sti»ppiiig-places  between 
Honticello  and  Poplar  Forest,  tliat  the  following  incident  oc- 
curred on  one  of  Mr.  Jeflerson's  trips  from  one  to  the  other. 
He  was  alone,  and  on  alighting  was  shown  into  the  best  room 
where  a  very  respectable  looking  stranger  was  sitting.  The 
latter,  who  was  a  clergyman,  soon  opened  a  conversation  with- 
out having  the  least  idea  to  whom  he  was  talking.  He  inciden- 
tally introduced  the  subject  of  certain  mechanical  oj»erations 
which  he  had  recently  witnessed.  Mr.  Jetferson's  inquiries  and 
remarks,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  soon  satisfied  him  that  he 
was 'conversing  with  some  eminent  engineer.  Agriculture  next 
came  np,  and  then  he  made  up  his  mind  that  ^Ir.  Jetl'crf^on  was 
a  large  farmer.  Finally,  the  topic  of  religion  was  broached,  and 
the  clergyman  became  strongly  susi)icious  that  his  companion 
was  another  clergyman,  but  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  dis- 
cover to  what  particular  persuasion  he  leaned  !  There  was  some- 
thing in  Mr.  Jeflersou's  presence  that  did  not  invite  the  indul- 
gence of  personal  curiosity,  and  no  "  leading  questions,"  were  put 
to  him.  At  ten  o'clock  he  retired  to  bed.  Tlie  clergyman  imme- 
diately Bought  the  landlord  and  asked  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion. "What,  don't  you  know  the  S«piire? — that  was  Mr. 
Jefferson,"  was  the  reply.  "  Not  President  Jefferson  I"  "  Yee, 
President  Jefferson  Why,''  exclaimed  the  deigyman,  I 
tell  yon  that  was  neither  an  atheist  nor  irreligiooB  man— one  of 
jofiter  sentiments  I  never  met  with."  * 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  in  several  personal  phases,  and 
it  is  now^  time  to  look  in  upon  him  in  the  interior  of  his  family 
in  purely  domestic  life,  for,  sooth  to  say,  some  periods  of  tlie  year 
brought  a  comparative  i^essation  of  company. 

I  We  have  thia  from  one  who  bad  more  Uiau  odcc  heard  it  firom  the  lips  of  the  good 
*]nnoa'*Uinnlf. 
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Mr  OSAR  Mr.  Randall — 

You  Mem  po— ewed  of  ao  many  fiicts  tad  tiieh  minate  details  of  Mr.  Jeffier- 

>OD*s  fiuDoily  life,  that  I  know  not  bov  I  can  add  to  the  amount  ....  When 
he  returned  from  Wa^ihington,  in  T         a  child,  and  of  that  period  I  have 

childish  recollcctiona.  lie  seemed  to  return  to  private  life  with  great  Hatisfaction. 
At  last  he  was  his  own  master  and  could,  he  lioped,  disposi>  of  his  time  as  be  pleased, 
and  indulge  hia  love  of  oonntrj  lifo.  Ton  knoar  how  greatly  he  preferred  it  to  toarn 
life.  Ton  recoUeot  aa  far  back  as  hia  'Notes  on  Yirginia,*  be  says:  *Tboee  who 
hibor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God.'  With  regard  to  the  tastes  and 
wishes  which  he  carried  with  him  into  the  conntrv,  his  love  of  reading  alone  would 
have  made  leisure  and  retirement  delightful  to  him.  Buuks  wore  at  all  times  his 
eboeen  ooupauiona,  and  hia  aeqnaintanoe  with  many  languages  gave  him  great 
power  of  aeleetion.  Ho  read  Homer,  TirgH,  Dante,  Oomeille,  Oerrantea,  na  ho  read 
Bhakspeare  and  Milton.  In  his  youth  he  had  lored  poetry,  but  by  the  time  I  was 
old  enough  to  observe,  he  had  lost  his  taste  for  it,  except  for  Homer  .iml  the  irroat 
Athenian  tragicf,  which  he  continued  to  the  last  to  enjoy,  ilo  weut  over  the  works 
of  Esohylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  not  very  long  before  I  left  him.*  Of  history 
he  was  very  fend,  and  this  he  studied  In  all  langvagea,  though  always,  I  tinnk,  pre- 
ferring tlie  ancients.  In  faot,  bo  deiired  more  pleasure  from  his  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Lutiii  sliiiii  from  any  other  resource  of  literature,  and  I  have  often  heurd 
him  express  his  gratitude  to  liis  father  for  causing  him  to  receive  a  classical  i  <luoa- 
tion.  I  saw  him  more  frequently  with  a  volume  of  the  classics  in  his  hand  than 
with  any  other  book.  Still  bo  read  new  pnblioatioua  as  tbey  oame  out,  never  ndased 
the  new  number  of  a  reriew,  especially  of  the  Edinburgh,  and  kept  hims^  ao> 
quaint,  d  with  what  WW  being  done,  aaUl,  or  thought  in  the  world  from  which  ho 
had  retired. 

Uc  loved  fanning  aud  gardening,  the  fields,  the  orchards,  and  his  a&parag\i8 
bedSi  cry  day  he  rodo  through  bis  plantation  and  walked  In  his  garden.  In  tho 
cultivrntionof  the  last  he  took  great  pleasure.  Of  flowers,  loo,  he  was  very  food.  One 

of  my  early  recollections  Is  of  tho  attention  which  he  paid  to  lii-*  flower-beds,  ITo 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  persons  in  the  large  cities,  particularly,  I  think,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  supplies  of  roots  aud  seeds  both  fur  bis  kitchen 
and  flower  garden.  I  pamemb«>  well  wbni  bo  fliat  returned  to  Monticello,  bow  Im- 
mediately he  began  to  prepare  new  beds  for  bia  flowers.  He  bad  these  beds  Wd  off 
on  the  Uwn,  under  the  windows,  and  many  a  time  I  have  run  afker  him  when  he 
went  out  to  direct  the  work,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  gardeners,  generallv  Worm- 
ley,  arnjed  with  spade  and  hoe,  whilst  he  hinuself  carried  the  measuring  lin.'.  I  was 
too  young  to  aid  him,  except  in  a  small  way,  but  iny  sister,  Mrs.  Buukhead,  then  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  ....  was  his  aotire  and  nsefol  assistant.  I  remeoh 
ber  the  planting  of  the  first  hyacinths  and  tuBpe,  and  their  subsequent  growth. 
The  roots  arrived,  labelled  each  one  with  a  fancy  name.  There  was  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  and  the  King  of  the  Gold  Mine,  the  Roman  Empress,  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Amazons,  Psyche,  the  God  of  Love,  etc.,  etc,  etc  Eagerly,  and  with  childi.sh  de- 
light, I  Studied  this  brilliant  noraenelature,  and  wondered  what  atrange  and  surpris' 
ingly  beantifel  creationa  I  should  aee  rising  from  tho  ground  when  spring  returned, 
and  these  prcoious  roots  were  committed  to  the  earth  under  my  grandfather's  own 
eye,  with  his  beautiful  grand-daughter  Anne  standing  by  his  side,  and  a  crowd  o( 

'  The  writer  leA  Monticello  the  year  before  Mr.  Joflbison's  death. 
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h^ppj  jonng  fiwM,  of  fwagw  gnmdeUldreB,  etugterlng  round  to  aeo  the  progress, 
•nd  fnqaire  uizioaslj  the  name  of  each  sepaimto  depo.'^it.  Tlicn,  when  wpnng 
returned,  how  eagerly  we  watched  the  fir.-^t  appearance  of  the  Hlioot?<  above  f^rounJ. 
Each  root  was  marked  with  itji  own  name  written  on  a  bit  of  stick  Ky  its  «ii]f\  and 
what  joy  it  was  for  one  of  us  to  discover  the  teuder  grecu  breaking  tlirough  the 
mould,  ud  ran  to  grandpapa  to  annoonoe,  that  we  really  belitred  Harons  Anreliin 
was  coming  np^  or  the  Queen  of  the  Amazoas  was  aboTe  groand  I  With  how  much 
pleasure  compounded  of  our  pleasure  and  his  own,  on  the  new  birth,  he  would 
immediately  go  out  to  verify  the  fact,  and  praise  us  for  our  diligent  watchfulness. 
Tbeo,  when  the  dowers  were  in  bloom,  and  we  were  in  ecstames  orer  the  rich  purpio 
and  orimeon,  or  pure  white,  or  ddioate  Ulac,  or  pale  yellow  of  the  btossoms,  how 
he  would  ijrmpat^ae  in  our  admiration,  or  dieoiiM  with  taj  mother  and  elder  dster 
new  groupings  and  oomblnations  and  oontrasts.  Oh,  these  were  happj moments  for 
us  and  for  him  ! 

It  was  iu  the  morning,  immediately  after  our  early  breakfast,  that  he  used  to 
risit  his  flower-beds  and  his  garden.  As  the  day,  in  summer,  grew  warmer,  he  re- 
tired to  hie  own  apartments,  which  eonsisted  of  a  bed<cfaamber  and  Ubrary  opening 
into  each  other.  Here  he  remained  nntil  about  one  o'clock,  occu[)ied  in  reading, 
writing,  looking  over  papers,  etc.  My  mother  would  sometimes  send  me  with  a 
me.«.aagc  to  him.  A  gentle  knock,  a  call  of  "come  in,"  and  I  would  enter,  with  a 
mixed  feeling  of  love  and  reverence,  and  some  pride  in  being  the  bearer  of  a  com- 
munication to  one  whom  I  approadied  with  all  the  albetion  of  a  obild,  and  some- 
thing  of  the  loyalty  of  a  subject  Our  mother  educated  all  her  eUldren  to  look  up 
to  her  father,  as  she  looked  up  to  him  herself — literally  looked  up,  as  to  one  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence  of  greatness  and  goodne.-.".  And  it  is  no  small  proof  of  his  real 
elevation,  tliut  as  wo  grew  older  and  better  able  to  judge  for  ourselves,  we  were 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinions  we  had  formed  of  It. 

About  one  o^doek  my  grandfather  rode  out,  and  was  absent  perhaps  two  hours; 
when  he  returned  to  prepare  for  his  dinner,  which  was  about  half-past  three  oVlock. 
He  sat  some  time  at  table,  and  after  dinner,  returned  for  a  while  to  his  room,  from 
which  be  emerged  before  sunset  to  walk  on  the  terrace  or  the  hiwu,  to  see  his  grand- 
children ran  races,  or  to  omverse  with  bis  fiunOy  and  fiienda.  The  cTenings,  after 
candle'light,  he  passed  with  us,  till  about  ten  o*clock.  He  had  his  own  chair  and 
hisownoandle  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  where  he  t^at  reading,  if  there  were  no 
guests  to  require  his  attention,  but  often  laying  his  l)ook  on  his  little  rf^uiid  table 
or  his  knee,  whilst  he  talked  with  my  mother,  the  elder  members  of  the  fauiily,  or 
any  child  old  enough  to  make  one  of  the  family-parly.  I  always  did,  for  I  was 
...  .  the  most  actire,  and  the  most  liTcly  of  the  yonag  folksy  and  most  wont  to 
thrust  mysdf  forward  into  notice* 


 ,  186-v 

Mr  DKAft  Mr.  Randall  : 

»  •  •  •  • 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct  and  manners  in  his  family,  after  I  was 

old  enoiigli  to  form  any  judgment  of  it  -I  can  oidy  repeat  wLat  I  have  said  before 

—and  1  say  it  calmly  and  advbcdiy,  with  no  spirit  of  false  entiiusiasm  or  exaggera* 

tioo-I  bnTC  never  known  anywhere,  under  any  dreumstances,  so  good  a  domestic 

diaracter  as  my  grandfather  Jefferson's.  I  have  the  testimony  of  his  sisters  and  of 

his  danshtvr,  that  he  was  in  all  the  rdations  of  prirate  life,  at  all  times,  jn«t  what 
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lie  was  when  I  knew  him.  My  mother  was  ten  rears  old  when  her  mother  died. 
Her  impression  wu?!,  thiit  h<  r  luther'a  conduct  rm  a  husband  had  been  admirable  in 
iu  ensemble,  charming  iu  its  details.  She  distinctly  recalled  her  mother's  passion* 
ateattBcbinmltoliioitftDdlierezaUedopiaiimofhini.  Oa  one  ooeadoa  she  beard 
ber  blaming  ham  for  aoae  generous  eete  wbieb  bad  OMi  witb  an  ongratefbl  retam 
~"but,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  always  so  with  him — he  is  so  good  himself  that  he 
cnnnol  understand  how  bad  other  people  may  be."  ...  On  one  occasion  my  mother 
had  been  puni^^hed  for  some  fault,  not  harshly  Dor  anjustly,  but  in  a  way  to  make 
an  impression.  Some  little  time  after,  her  mollier  b^g  displeaaed  mdi  ber  for 
some  trifle,  reminded  tier  in  a  aliglitly  taunting  waj  of  this  punful  past.  She  was 
d('c|)ly  mortified,  her  heart  swelled,  her  eyes  filled  with  tear.-*,  she  turned  away,  but 
slie  heard  her  father  say  in  a  kind  tone  to  her  mother,  "  My  dear,  a  fault  in  so 
young  a  child  once  puuLshed  should  be  forgotten."  My  mother  told  mc  she  could 
never  forget  the  warm  gush  of  gratitude  that  filled  her  childish  heart  at  these  words, 
probably  not  intended  for  1i«r  ear.  These  are  trilling  details,  but  they  shoir  dia- 
raoter.  .... 

My  grandfather's  manners  to  u.«<,  his  grandchildren,  were  delightful.  I  can 
characterize  them  by  no  other  word.  He  talked  with  us  freely,  aflectionatcly,  nerer 
lost  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  pleasure  or  a  good  lesson.  He  reproved  w  ithout 
wounding  as,  and  oonunended  without  maldng  ns  Tain.  He  took  pains  to  correct 
our  errors  and  false  idess,  cheeked  the  bold,  encouraged  the  timid,  and  4ried  to 
tench  m  to  reason  soundly  and  fed  rightly.  Our  smaller  follies  he  treated  with 
good-humored  raillery,  our  graver  one<i  with  kind  and  serious  .nlmonition.  fl'>  was 
watchful  over  our  manners,  and  called  our  attention  to  every  violation  of  propriety. 
He  did  not  interfere  with  oor  education,  technically  so  called,  except  by  advis- 
ing us  what  studies  to  pursue,  what  books  to  read,  and  by  questioning  ns  on 

tia-  l)onkA  which  WO  did  read.   I  wss  thrown  most  into  com- 

panioiiship  with  him.  I  loved  him  very  dovotodlv,  nnd  sought  every  opportunity 
of  I'l-iii'^  \\  ith  him  As  a  child  I  used  to  foUow  hini  about,  and  draw  a-s  near  to 
hint  as  I  could,  i  remember  when  I  was  small  enough  to  sit  on  his  knee  and  play 
with  his  watch  chain.  As  a  girl  I  would  join  him  in  his  walks  on  the  terrace,  sU 
with  him  over  the  fire  during  the  winter  twilight,  or  by  the  open  windows  in  sum- 
mer. As  child,  girl  and  wotuan,  I  loved  and  honored  him  above  all  earthly  beings. 
.An  1  well  I  might.  From  him  seemed  to  flow  all  the  pleasures  of  my  life.  To  him 
i  owed  all  the  small  blessings  and  joyful  surprises  of  my  childish  and  girli.->U  years. 
Uis  nature  was  so  eminently  eyiupaihetic,  thai  with  those  he  loved,  he  could  enter 
into  thdr  feelings,  anticipate  their  wishes,  gratify  their  tastes,  and  surround  them 
with  an  atmosphere  of  alTcction.  I  was  fond  of  riding,  and  was  rising  above  tliat 
childish  simplicity  when,  provide]  I  was  moiinfed  on  a  horse,  I  cared  nothing:  formv 
equipment."*,  and  when  an  old  saddle  or  broken  bridle  were  matters  of  no  moment. 
I  was  beginning  to  be  fastidious,  but  I  had  never  told  my  wishes.  I  was  standing 
one  bright  day  in  the  portico,  when  a  man  rode  up  to  the  door  with  a  beantifol 
lady*8  saddle  and  bridle  before  him.  My  heart  bounded.  These  coveted  articles 
were  deposited  at  my  feet.  My  grandfather  came  out  of  his  room  to  tdl  me  they 
were  mine. 

When  about  fifteen  years  old,  I  began  to  think  of  a  watch,  but  knew  the  sute 
of  my  father's  finances  promised  no  such  indulgence.  One  afternoon  the  letter-bag 
was  brought  in.  Among  the  letters  was  a  small  packet  addressed  to  my  grandfo 
ther.  It  had  the  Philadelphia  mark  upon  it.  I  looked  at  it  with  indiJTerent,  inca- 
rious  eye.  Three  hours  ai^r,  an  elegant  htdy*s  watch  with  chain  and  seals  was  in 
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my  hniid,  which  trembled  for  rery  joy.  My  Bible  carae  from  bim.  m}  Shalispenre, 
my  fir-t  writine-tahlp,  my  first  biiml<oinc  wrilinp-ilpfik,  my  fir-it  I,»  !.'!ioni  but,  my  fint 
silk  dress.  What,  iu  short,  of  all  my  small  treatturea  did  not  ionic  I'roiii  him  ?  .  . 
My  dsteia,  aooording  to  iheir  wurtt  ind  tastes,  were  equally  thought  of,  equally 
provided  for.  Our  grand&tlier  seeined  to  read  our  hearts,  to  see  our  loTisible 
wisheit,  to  be  our  good  genioSi  to  wave  the  fairy  wandi  to  brighten  our  young  iivea 
by  his  goodne?s  and  his  pifts.  But  I  hjivo  written  onotiph  for  this  time — and  in* 
deed  what  cau  1  say  hereafter,  but  to  repeat  the  same  tale  of  lore  aod  kiodueu.  .  . 
I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Randall, 

Very  traly  yours, 

A  younger  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  her 
husband : 

Sr.  tmftMt^  Hay  Milk.  18M. 

Faithful  to  my  promise,  dearest  ,  I  shall  spend  an  hour  every  Sunday 

in  writinp^  all  my  chiMisli  romlloctidn-'  of  my  dear  grandfather,  which  are  snfticiontly 
di,^tiiu  t  to  relate  to  you.  My  iiiomory  8i>etns  crowded  with  them,  and  thf  y  have 
tl^ie  rividneas  of  realities;  but  all  are  trities  in  thcm^ielTcs,  such  sxa  I  might  talk  to 
yon  by>the  hour,  bnt  when  I  have  takm  up  my  pen,  they  seem  ahnost  too  childish 
to  write  down.  But  these  remembrances  are  preeioas  to  me,  because  they  are  of 
him,  and  because  they  restore  him  to  me  as  he  then  was,  when  his  cheerfulness  and 
affection  were  the  warm  sun  in  which  his  family  all  basked  and  were  invigorated. 
Cheerfulness,  love,  benevolence,  wibdom,  seemed  to  animate  his  whole  form.  Ilia 
fioe  beamed  with  timm.  Ton  remembor  how  activo  was  liis  step,  how  UtcIj  and 
even  jdayftd  were  his  manners. 

I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  of  veneraUon,  admiration  and  Ioto  tliat  osistod  in 
my  heart  towards  him.  I  looked  on  him  as  a  being  too  great  and  good  for  my  corn- 
preheusiou ;  and  yet  I  felt  no  fear  to  approach  htm,  and  be  taught  by  him  some  of 
the  cim^Bah  sports  that  I  delighted  in.  When  ho  walked  in  tlie  garden  and  would 
can  the  ebildnn  to  go  with  Idoi,  we  raced  after  and  before  him,  and  wo  were  made 
perfecdy  happy  by  this  permisdon  to  accompany  him.  Xot  one  of  us  in  our  wildest 
mood?  ever  placed  a  foot  on  one  of  the  garden  beds,  for  that  would  violate  one  of 
his  rules,  and  yet  I  never  hoard  liim  utter  a  \\&rs\i  word  to  one  of  us,  or  speak  in  a 
raised  tone  of  voice,  or  use  a  threat.  He  simply  said,  "do,"  or  "do  not."  He 
would  gather  firuit  for  os,  seek  ont  the  ripest  figs,  or  bring  down  the  cherries  from 
on  high  aboTO  our  heads  with  a  long  stick,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  a  hook 
and  a  little  net  bag.  .  .  .  One  of  our  earliest  amtisemonts  was  in  running  races 
uti  the  terrace,  or  around  the  lawn.  lie  placed  us  accortling  to  our  a^'e^s,  f^iviiig  the 
youngest  and  smallest  the  start  of  all  the  others  by  some  yard:*,  and  so  on,  and  then 
be  raised  his  arm  high  with  his  wliito  handkerdiief  in  his  liand,  on  which  our  eager 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  dowly  counted  three,  at  which  nnml>er  he  dropt  the  handker- 
chief and  we  started  off  to  finish  the  race  by  returning  to  the  starting-place  and 
receiving  our  reward  of  dried  fruit — throe  fiir",  prunes  or  dates  to  the  victor,  two 
to  the  second,  and  one  to  the  laggcr  who  came  in  last.  These  were  our  summer 
sports  with  him. 

I  was  bom  the  year  bo  was  elected  FMsident,  and  eaceepi  one  winter  that  we 
qient  with  him  hi  Washington,  I  noTer  was  with  hfan  dnring  that  season  nntil  after 

*  In  France. 
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ke  bad  r«tir«d  ftwn  oflloe.  During  Us  abwnoM,  all  the  chOdren  who  oonld  writ« 
corre0pond«d  with  hhn.  Their  letters  were  duly  answered,*  and  it  was  a  sad  mor- 

tiBcation  to  me  that  I  had  not  learned  to  write  before  his  return  to  live  at  home, 
and  of  course  had  no  letter  from  him.  Whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  be  sent 
OS  books,  and  be  never  MW  a  little  story  or  piece  of  poetry  in  a  newspaper  suited 
to  our  ages  and  tastes,  that  he  did  not  preserve  it  and  send  it  to  us ;  and  from  hiss 
we  learnt  the  habit  of  making  these  misoellaneons  eoUeotions  bj  pasting  in  a  little 
paper  book  made  for  the  porpose,  anything  of  the  sort  that  we  reorived  from  him 
or  got  otherwise.' 

On  winter  evenings,  when  it  grew  too  dark  to  read,  in  the  half  hour  thai  passed 
before  candles  came  in,  as  we  all  sat  round  the  fire,  he  taught  08  tereral  ehildidi 
games,  and  would  play  them  with  us.  I  remember  that  **  cross  qneetions,"  and  **  I 
lore  my  love  with  an  A,*'  were  two  I  learned  from  him ;  and  we  would  teach  some 
of  ours  to  him.  When  the  candles  were  brouirlit,  all  was  quiet  immediately,  for  he 
took  up  his  book  to  read,  and  we  wouUi  not  ^pcak  out  of  a  whisper  lest  we  sliould 
disturb  him,  and  generally  we  followed  bis  example  and  took  a  book — and  I  have 
seen  him  rdse  his  eyes  from  his  own  book  and  look  round  on  the  little  eirde  of 
readers,  and  smile  and  make  some  remark  to  mamma  about  It  When  the  snow  feU 
we  would  go  otit  a.s  floon  as  it  stopped  to  clear  it  off  the  terracei  wiih  sh0TelS|  that 
he  might  have  his  usual  walk  on  thoin  without  treiuling  in  snow.* 

Ue  often  made  us  little  presents.  I  remember  his  giving  us  Parents*  Assis* 
tant,***  and  that  we  drew  lots,  and  that  die  who  drew  the  longest  straw  had  the 
first  reading  of  the  bodc-^the  next  longest  straw  entitled  the  drawer  to  the  second 
readiug— the  shortest,  to  the  last  reading  and  the  ownership  of  the  book.  GAen 
lit-  «li,-*covcrcd,  we  knew  not  how,  pome  cherished  object  of  our  desires,  and  the  first 
intiiimtion  we  had  of  his  knowing  the  wish  was  its  unexpected  gratification.  Sister 
Anne  gave  a  silk  dress  tO  sister  EUen.  Cornelia  [then  eight  or  ten  years  old] 
going  up  stairs,  involuntarily  expressed  aloud  some  feelings  which  possessed  her 
bosom  uii  the  oocaston,  by  saying,  I  never  had  a  ^ilk  dress  in  my  life.**  The  next 
day  a  t-ilk  (Iri^ss  camo  from  Charlottesville  for  Cornelia — and  (to  make  the  rest  of  Si 
equally  happy)  al*o  a  pair  of  pretty  dresses  for  Mary  and  myself.  One  day  I  was 
passing  hastily  through  the  glass  door  from  the  hall  to  the  portico ;  there  was  a 
broken  pane  which  caught  my  muslin  drsss  and  tore  it  sadly.  Grandpapa  was 
stan^ng  by  and  saw  the  disaster.  A  few  days  after  he  came  into  mamma's  dtting* 
room  with  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  me,  "  I  have  been  mending  your  dress 
for  you."   He  had  himself  selected  for  me  another  beautiful  dress.  I  liad  for  a 

>  Of  the  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Bankfaead,  we  know  noateir.  8he  died  early,  and 

thoy  are  probably  lost.  Those  addrc-^sei!  to  th<'  next  prand-flanphter  were  nuraeron«, 
No  copies  were  kept  of  them,  and  they  wore  all  lost  at  sca—whilc  following  their  ownor 
to  a  NnitlitTii  city.  Tlio  yoim^jcr  ^'raml  ii;uiv'ht<  rs  were  too  young  to  receive  more  lh*a 
one  or  two  apiece  frorn  hinj.  For  H])ccimeDS  of  these,  addressed  to  children  five  or  six 
years  old,  see  Ai-pknoix,  No.  23. 

*  Some  of  these  harmless  scrap-boolcs  were  mJataken  by  a  visitor  (or  writer  in  the 
newspaners,  who  claimed  to  derive  bis  informatton  from  a  vMtor^  for  eoUectfoes 
hyUr.  JcfTcrson  of  all  the  attai  ks  made  on  him  in  thf  public  journals:  There  w.i-  nnt 
a  trace  of  trutli  in  the  Htati-iu'  iit.  Mr.  Ji'lTi-r-ion  very  rarely  read,  and  never  took  j  aaaa 
to  preserve  an  attack  on  himself. 

»  The  writer  of  the  above,  assured  us  personally,  that  the  task  here  described  was 
too  eagerly  coveted  to  be  permitted  to  a  domestic — and  that  it  would  have  been  a 
gratification  to  the  little  shovellers,  to  sweep  the  long  terraces  with  their  halTi  to 
express  thetr  love  for  him  for  whose  feet  they  were  preparing  them. 

«  Miss  Edf^worth's  works  were  collected  as  they  apjicaretl,  ami  given  to  the  chiMrcn. 
Mr.  Jefierson  was  a  hearty  admirer  of  Miss  Edgworth— notwithatandinj  the  very  few 
novels  he  ever  read. 
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long  time  a  great  desire  to  have  a  guitar.  A  lady  of  our  noiphhorliood  wao  going 
to  the  Wc.at  and  wished  to  part  with  her  guitar,  but  ?ho  a^kod  so  hi<:h  a  prioo  that  I 
never  in  my  dreams  aspired  to  possos.>»ion.  One  morning  on  going  down  to 
breukfust,  I  »aw  the  guitar.  It  bad  been  sent  up  by  Urs.  — ^  for  us  to  look  at, 
and  gnndpapa  told  m%  that  if  I  would  promise  to  learn  to  plaj  on  it  I  should  liaTO 
it.  I  nerer  shall  forget  mj  ecstaaiea.  I  was  but  fourteen  years  old  and  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart  irasnnespeetedly  gratified.  .... 

Paofcs  more  might  be  filled  with  written  aiul  oral  recol- 
lections of  the  same  tenor.  The  flight  of  yeard  has  n(»t  ciimnied 
the  h>ve  with  which  all  those  of  his  household  regardud  him  ; 
and  the  impression  which  he  left  on  their  memories,  is  far  too 
deeply  stamped  for  anything  but  death  to  eflace.  But,  as  one 
of  the  narrators  has  asked,  "  what  can  be  said  hereafter  but  to 
repeat  the  same  tale  of  love  and  kiudaeflB  t" 
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Jeftnon't  Gomipeiidenee  fn  1810— Antfolpttet  •  FiiMaelai  CnA  fn  EngtaaO— BHriaa 

ArabM-^aclor  and  Jr  fTcr-nn — Publicationa  mipjrosted  by  Jefferson — Correspondence 
of  1811— Letter  to  Kppee— Views  on  Colonization  and  on  Datiei  of  OoTemment 
in  relation  thereto— Hisnndentandingt  In  Madiaon't  Cabinet— Dnme'i  Attack  oa 
Gallatiii—ns  Appeals  to  Jefferson  fur  Ai  l  -Tli^'  Attack  on  the  President — Jeffersoa*! 
Views  on  proper  Bacriflcei*  to  I'arty  Unity— His  Toleration  to  Individtia!  Differences 
of  Opiniua  in  liia  Part/ — Gallatin— TiiomaH  llitchie — South  American  Revolt — Jefferson 
adTfses  Barlow  how  to  address  Napoleon— His  Views  on  War  and  Peaeo— **  OIvm 
Glory"  to  Gerry  for  "Rasping  down"  Traiton*— The  Conduct  of  the  New  England 
Federalists — Quincy'e  Declaration  that  it  was  the  Duty  of  some  States  to  prepare  for  a 
Separation  of  the  Union — Resolutions  of  Federal  Caucus  in  Boston — Gerry  pronounces 
their  Doctrines  Bedltioin— LegMatnre  go  tartber-JoAnoD'a  lilnass  His  Letter  to 
Rnsh— Correspondence  of  1»512— His  Reconciliation  with  John  Adiim*— War  declar.-d 
between  United  States  and  Great  Britain — Jefferson's  Views  of  the  kind  of  War  It  was 
Expedient  to  wage— His  Soggeitioiii  to  the  President— Sangnlne  Hopes— Views  alter 
Hall's  Surrender — A  Glimpse  of  Jcflbrson'f*  Pecuniary  Affairs — He  is  urged  to  become 
a  Ciinilidnte  for  the  Pro!*itlency — Urped  to  enter  Mr.  Madison's  Cabinet — Gcnonil 
lieitult  uf  the  War  iu  1>12— Cuuduct  of  the  New  Euglaud  Federalists — Disunion  ioi^ti 
gated  flrom  the  Pnlpit— Qofaief  *■  Attaek  on  the  War  and  on  JeflbraoD  tn  Congress— 
Tallniadge's  Speech— Clay's  Reply  to  Qnlnry — Presidential  HHection— Progress  of  the 
War  in  1813— Jefferson's  Remarks  and  Suggestions  thereon— Massachusetts  liegi^lsture 
resolTe  that  U  is  **ttBbeeoining  a  Moral  and  Religiom  People  **  to  express  Approbation 
of  the  Military  or  Ifaval  Exploits  of  the  War—Ma^isachusetts  OfficiiUs  do  not  attend 
the  FiineraJ  of  I/awrenre — Quincy's  Ue-ioltitinn  in  retrard  to  Adni!<sion  of  States  formed 
from  Louisiana — Remonstrance  of  Majusachu-sctts  Legislature  against  the  War — False 
BtatemeBta  of  tlie  Document  in  regard  to  Impresnnent,  etc.— Smnggling  and  Bellfaig 
Supplies  to  tli»'  Kiiem^* — How  fostered  In  New  England— Evasioni*  of  the  Revenue 
Laws — Britisih  Blockade  extended — The  portion  of  New  Euclaud  still  Exempted  — Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  attempts  to  Recall  the  Militia  of  that  State  from  Canada — Proceed- 
inga  hi  Oongreso  thereon— BeaoWoo  of  Massaehaaettat  Pennaytvaida  and  Kew  Jenef— 
Commodore  Peratur'a  Aeeount  of  the  "Rhic-lipht"  Treason— .TofTer^on'i  Cofiet* 
pondcuce  in  1B13 — Dirge  of  the  Indian  Race— Jefferson's  Letters  to  Kppea  on  the 
Banks  and  Conrency- Attempt  of  Boston  Banks  to  prerent  the  OoTerament  from 
obtaining  Loans— Their  Rtin  on  Banks  of  Middle  and  Southern  Stat***— Pureha**  of 
English  Government  Bills- The  Musnaehu^ettH  Press  and  Pulpit  denonn<"e  tho<te 
who  lend  Money  to  our  Govcrument — A  new  Rupture  between  Adams  and  Jefferson 
threatened— BeconofUatlon  between  JefRnaon  and  Ibi.  Adinw  Jtfbraon'a  Vkwa 
of  Btjie  In  Writing. 

We  attain  rccnr  to  Mr.  JuffcrRon's  corre?j>omlence  dnring 
1810.    Uis  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
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France  remained  unabated.  lie  wrote  Dr.  Jones,  ft  Virginia 
member  of  Congress,  March  5tJi : 

**  Our  difficulties  are  indeed  great,  if  wc  consider  ourselves  aloDC.  But  when 
viewed  in  compftrieon  witit  thoee  of  Europe,  the  j  are  the  joys  of  Paradlae.  In  the 
etenial  reTOlntion  of  ages,  the  deetiniee  hftTe  placed  our  portion  of  existence  amidst 

such  scenes  of  tnniult  and  outra^o,  as  no  other  period,  witliinc  our  knowlcdgo,  had 
presented.  Every  government  but  one  on  the  continent  of  Kurop<^,  dctnolislifd,  a 
conqueror  roaming  over  the  earth  with  havoc  and  de^^truction,  a  pinite  eproading 
misery  end  niia  over  the  fiuM  of  tho  ooeen.  Indeed,  mj  friend,  oim  is  a  bed  of 
rosea.  And  the  afsteni  of  govWDment  whieh  shall  keep  es  sfloat  amidst  this  wreek 
of  the  world,  will  be  Inunortallzed  in  history.  Wc  have,  to  be  sure,  our  petty 
pqurthblc?  and  heart  burnings,  and  we  have  something  of  the  blue  devils  at  time?,  as 
to  these  raw-heads  and  bloody-bones  who  are  eating  up  other  nations,  fiut  happily 
for  ns^  the  Xammoth  eaunot  swim,  nor  the  Leviathan  more  on  dry  hnd:  and  if  we 
win  keep  ont  of  their  way,  they  eannot  get  at  us." 

Commenting  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Law  on  "  the  miserable  policy  " 
pnrsned  by  England  "  of  teasing  and  embnrmpsing  os  by  ally- 
ing itself  with  a  faction  here,  not  a  tenth  of  the  people,  noisy 
and  nnprincipled,"  he  thna  met  the  charge  of  having  been 
inlinenoBd  by  enmity  in  hia  own  official  conduct  towards  that 
country: 

**  With  respeet  to  myself  I  saw  great  reason  to  bdlevo  their  ministers  were 

weak  enough  to  credit  the  newspaper  trash  about  a  supposed  personal  enmity  in 
ttivfielf  towards  England.  This  wretched  party  imputation  was  beneath  the  notice 
of  wi?c  nion.  England  never  did  me  a  por«onal  injury,  other  than  in  open  war; 
and  for  numerous  individuals  there,  I  have  great  esteem  and  friendship.  And  I 
most  have  bad  a  mind  fitr  below  the  duties  of  my  station,  to  have  felt  dther  national 
partiaBties  or  antipathies  in  eonducting  the  affiura  confnlod  to  me.  My  aflfections 
were  firtit  for  my  own  country,  and  then,  generally,  for  all  mankind;  and  notliing 
but  minds  placing  themselves  abovo  tbo  passions,  in  the  functionaries  of  this 
country,  could  have  preserved  us  from  the  war  to  which  their  provocations  have 
been  eonstantly  urging  as.** 

In  two  or  three  letters  during  the  year,  he  expressed  antici- 
pations of  a  crash"  in  the  "internal  structure"  of  England, 
owing  to  the  remarkable  state  of  her  monetary  affairs.  These 
views  were  not  confined  to  him  or  his  party ;  and  in  looking 
back  over  the  circnmatancos  of  the  times,  it  only  appears  won- 
.  derfol  that  they  were  not  realiaed.' 

*  The  Bank  of  England  had  suspended  apecie  payments  in  February,  1797,  and  they 
were  not  reeumed  imtfl  lSt3,  a  period  of  fwenty-Mx  veani.  The  bank  liad,  we  ttrfnk, 

about  a  millfon  and  a  quarter  of  specie  In  its  vault';  at  t\to  time  of  Rospcnsion.  Its  circu- 
lation prior  Ui  that  r-vent,  was  tU  vcn  or  twohr  millions  of  pounds.  In  1^10.  when 
Mr.  JenerHon  wr  >!••,  i"*  ciriuiatiDn  had  rcarhod  eipht«'en  millions;  and  before  1S20,  it 
had  reached  thirty  miUioas,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  doUan.  The  notes  of 
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A  Russian  Ambassador  [Coiiiit  Pahleu]  reaclKHi  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1810,  and  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Jefferson  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
assurances  of  that  monarch's  continued  friendly  regard.  The 
reply  did  not  fail  to  urge  the  customary  views  in  relation  to  the 
union  of  maritime  policies  between  Bofieia  and  the  United 
States. 

We  find  Mr.  JcfTerson  proposing  to  William  Duane  (August 
12th)  to  publish  Baxter's  abridgment  and  continuation  of  Uume's 
history  of  England — although  he  admitted  that  the  work  lacked 
equally  in  style  and  profundity.  The  avowed  object  was  to 
supplant  a  book  which  had  "undermined  tlie  fret'  principles  of 
the  English  government,"  and  the  style  of  which  had  rendered 
it  "the  manual  of  every  student.''  He  also  proposed  the  publi- 
cation of  De  Tracy's  Commentary  on  Montesquieu,  the  manu- 
script of  which  had  been  confided  to  him  by  the  author  for  that 
purpose,  should  he  consider  it  advisable.  Duane  translated  and 
published  it,  the  proof-sheets  being  seen  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Duane  proposed  a  revision  of  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  and  Jeffer- 
son replied  that  '^he  did  contemplate  some  day  the  making 
additions  and  corrections  to  them ;  bnt  he  was  inclined  to  take 
the  benefit  of  bis  whole  life  to  make  collations  and  observations, 
and  let  the  editing  them  be  posthumons."  He  never  found 
time,  if  he  did  indiuation,  to  make  the  effort;  and  on  the  whole, 
it  perhaps  may  be  considered  fortunate.* 

We  shall  dose  these  brief  extracts  from  his  correspondence 


tbe  banlc  were  m  trredeemable,  at  the  time,  u  our  own  oM  continental  cnirency :  the 

debts  of  Enfrl:\r!<l  w.to  rollinj^  np  with  frightful  voldcity:  an<l  rt'aHoninjr  frnrn  all  the 
annloRies  the  wurM  h:i<l  cvit  pn'soiitcd.  nearly  all  foroignors  thrinimhont  ( 'hristendoni 
looked  <i!\ily  for  giving  way  of  comim  rn'al  confidencp.  uinl  soni'?  tn  im  nrluu- coDSe* 
qacnt  coavul»ion.  Thut  thi«  di-l  not  occur,  is  not  oulv  a  better  pruot  of  Eloglaml't 
enormouA  regources  than  even  her  iron  struggle  with  x^apoleon,  bat  perhaps  tlie  iMit 
proof  her  history  coateins  of  the  inflexible,  aU-defjring  and  all-aacrulciqg  natiooal  ipirttof 
ner  people. 

'  On  -oiiie  of  the  topii'-;  tn\nt':'<l  in  th''  orij-in.il  wi.rk.  o^porially  the  political  ones,  hisi 
later  view*  woulii  have  been  valuable.    Hut  tlie  attciiiist  tn  carry  them  all  out  on  a  scale 

be!itti[iLC  his  reputation  elsewhere,  wouM  liavi^  iiivolvoil  a  v.i-^t  range  of  iuqiiirv  and  the 

preparation  of  almost  aa  encyclopaedia  of  the  scieacos.  Was  he  prepared  for  thie  7  TlM 
original  when  written  WM  a  wonderftd  compilation  in  some  depai^ents.  Tt  also  bad 
strong  original  features  to  commend  it — was  a  mont  felicitous  application  of  the  philo- 
aophy  of  science  to  the  ba»inesa  ami  int^'resta  of  society.  Hut  while  Mr.  Jeffor-on  h.id 
been  "  Koveniing  men  and  guiding  it-  -,"  the  chariot  wheels  of  science  had  not  tarried. 
Men  juHl  as  able  as  himself  to  press  forward  its  investigations,  had  sepftratclv  taken  ap 
itti  branches,  and  nnfolded  vast  new  reaches  of  fact  and  theory.  Could  aii  old  WMWI. 
sizty'seven  years  old,  though  perfectly  ^t  his  leirare,  go  back  aod  overtake  them— and 
then  add  something  worthy  ofthe  time  and  pen  of  an  emfnent  statannan  f  There  can  be 
but  one  rational  answer  to  this  qne<!tion.  There  can  be  no  doabttiie  flr-t  delihefste  leflee* 
tion  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  to  the  subject,  soggested  the  inevitable  ooitcliuion. 
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in  1810»  with  the  following  from  a  letter  to  David  Howel, 
December  15th : 

"I  read  one  or  two  newspaper"!  w  week,  but  witli  roluctance  f;ive  even  tliat  time 
from  Tacitiu  and  lioracc,  and  so  ntucU  oihcr  more  agreeable  rcadmg  ;  indeed,  I 
give  more  time  to  exeroiae  of  the  body  than  of  the  mind,  beUoTing  it  wholesome  to 
botiu  I  enjor,  in  recollection,  my  ancient  friendships,  and  ioflbr  no  new  cireani> 
!)taiiccs  to  mix  allor  with  them.  I  do  not  talie  the  tronble  of  forming  Ofrfnions  on 
what  is  passing  anioiifr  them,  because  I  have  Ptich  entire  confidence  in  their  integ>> 
riiy  and  windom  aa  to  be  eaiteticd  all  is  going  right,  and  that  every  one  id  doing  iJs 
l>eet  in  the  station  confided  to  him.  Under  these  impresmonfi,  accept  sineere  aasop 
ranees  of  my  eontlnned  esteem  and  respect  for  yourself  pertonally,  and  my  best 
wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness.** 

But  a  limited  space  will  be  devoted  to  the  correspondence  of 
1811.  It  lias  the  usual  literary  and  political  variety,  but  perhapB 
contains  few  essentially  new  views,  or  statements  which  connect 
the  writer  in  an  interesting  light  with  important  passin^^  events. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eppcs,  not  heretofore  published,  Mr.  Jetfer> 
son  thns  referred  to  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  certain 
docnments  pertaining  to  that  qneetion : 

To  JoiDi  W.  Emu 

MoimciLiA,  Jan,  8, 1811. 

DiAR  Sir: 

Your  two  letters  of  Dec.  1 4th  reached  thi.-'  place  jnst  after  I  hud  left  it  for 
Bedford.  Thia  ha^  occasioned  the  delay  of  tlie  answer.  I  now  iucIo?e  you  the 
paper  you  requcHtcd  on  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana!.  It  id  a  bad  polygraph  copy  ; 
lioweTer,  it  is  legible.  Thwe  is  nothing  secret  in  the  paper,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
freely  used  as  you  please,  except  that  I  would  not  hare  it  printed,  but  with  the 
advifc  of  the  President.  With  hi^  sanction,  if  it  fio  tlionj^lit  in:it»Tial  to  .«ati.sfv  the 
publio  opinion  on  the  .solidity  of  a  right,  tliu  Oi^sortion  of  wliicli  may  lead  to  war,  it 
raay  be  printed.  But  the  paper  I  send  you  wants  a  \'ery  material  appendix.  This 
was  a  chronological  table  of  all  the  Ikcts  relating  to  the  discovery  and  history  of 
Loidsfana  wMeh  I  compiled  from  all  the  authors  I  possMS  or  eonld  obtain  who  have 
written  on  Louisiana,  with  a  reference  to  the  authority  of  every  fikct.  This  is  not 
now  amonc  my  papers,  and  I  have  no  conception  what  Iia-^  hecomo  of  it,  unlcs:^  it 
remains  in  the  othce  of  State.  I  .>«cnt  both  papers  to  that  oOice,  and  perhapa  only 
the  original  of  the  principal  paper  may  hare  been  retnmed  to  me.  I  write  bj  this 
post  to  Mr.  Graham,  to  examine,  and  if  he  has  not  the  ori|^bial  of  the  chrono- 
logical  table,  to  lend  me  his  copy,  from  which  I  will  send  you  one.  With  respect 
to  t)ie  liouridarie^,  thcy  are  as  well  nuccrtaincd  i\»  tliose  of  any  nn«etf!.  (l  coiintry 
whatever,  as  well  as  the  boitniiaries  of  several  of  these  Stales,  about  wliich  di'^putes 
still  exiiit,  and  as  the  boundaries  of  many  of  .  the  unsettled  northern  countries  <^ 
Eorope.' 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  JeiTersoa  considered  the  main  branch  of  the  Rio  Bravo  the  mstem  bomdary 
of  Lonisiana,  as  flur  as  that  river  extended.  See  his  letter  to  Melliah,  December  SI,  181& 
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I  proposed  to  f  raocia,  as  you  d(?sire<l,  his  staviog  here.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
written  (o  70a  to  uk  penidirira  for  bii  staj.  I  told  bim  I  bad,  and  that  7011  left  it 
to  himselfl.  He  faid  at  once  be  would  etey.  I  have  put  him  into  hia  Latin  gram- 
mar, rather  to  learn  him  to  exercise  his  memory  in  getting  by  heart,  than  from  an 

cxivf^ctation  that  he  may  olhcrwiso  profit  from  it  as  yet.  I  observe  he  gets  very 
roadily  and  perfectly.  I  inclose  you  a  letter  from  him.  Accept  assurances  of  my 
cousiant  affection. 

Th.  Jirrsnmr. 

He  expressed  the  following  opinions  in  regard  to  the  colo- 
nization of  American  people  of  color  in  Africa,  and  in  regard  to 
tiie  duties  of  onr  Qovemment  in  the  premises: 

To  Ha.  JoHX  Ltxcb. 

MosTiou-LO,  January  21,  ISll. 

Sia: 

You  hare  asked  my  opinion  on  the  proposition  of  Mrs.  Mifflin,  to  take  mea- 
•ores  for  procuring,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  an  establishment  to  which  the  people  of 
color  (tf  tiieee  Statea  might,  frmn  time  lo  time,  be  o<rion{sed  noder  the  ampioea  of 
different  goremmenta.  Having  long  ago  made  np  mj  mind  on  tliia  ralgeet,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  paying  that  I  have  ever  thought  it  the  most  desirable  measure 
■which  could  be  n(loi)tc<l  for  praduully  drawing  off  this  part  of  our  population,  mo^t 
iiilvMrUageously  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  us.  Going  from  a  country  possessing 
all  the  useful  arts,  they  might  be  the  means  of  transplanting  them  among  tlie  inha> 
bitanta  of  AfHoa,  and  would  thoa  carry  back  to  the  oonntry  of  their  origlo,  the 
seeds  of  civilization  which  ndght  render  their  w^oomment  and  soflhringi  here  a 
bleaeing  in  the  end  to  that  oonntry." 

After  mentioning  his  own  correspondence  when  President, 
with  other  govemmentB,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Vir- 
ginia EzecntiTei  to  procnre  an  asylnm  to  which  these  people 
might  be  occasionally  sent,"  and  after  giving  some  particnlan 
of  Sie  Sierra  Leone  establishment,  he  added : 

"  Vou  inquire  further,  whether  I  would  use  my  endeaVQit  to  procure  for  such 
an  eslabli?hnieiit  f*ecurity  airaiiist  violence  from  other  powers,  and  partioul  irl  v  from 
France?  Certainly,  I  shall  be  willing  to  do  anything  1  can  to  give  it  cti'ect  and 
•afcty.  But  I  am  but  a  private  individaat,  and  could  only  use  endeavors  with  pri- 
vate  individuala ;  whereaa,  the  National  GoTeroment  can  addrees  diemaelvee  at  onee 
to  tboee  of  Europe  to  obtain  the  desired  security,  and  will  unquestionably  be  ready 
to  exert  its  influence  with  thofc  nations  for  an  object  m  benevolent  in  itself 
and  80  iuiportant  to  a  great  portion  of  itii  constituents.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  to 
be  wished  than  that  the  United  States  would  themselves  undertake  to  make  such  an 
eatablishment  on  tbo  coaat  of  Africa.  XzoIodTe  of  motivai  of  hamamty,  tiie  oom- 
mereial  advantagea  to  be  derived  from  it  might  repay  ali  ite  ezpensea.  Bvt  for  tfaii, 
the  national  mind  is  not  yet  prepared.  It  may  perhape  be  doubted  whether  many  of 
these  pef)plc  would  voluntarily  oonsoiit  to  such  an  exchange  of  siltmtion,  and  vvry 
certain  that  few  of  those  advanced  to  a  certain  age  in  habits  of  slavery,  would  be 
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capable  of  self-gOTcrnmcnt.  Thia  should  not,  bowpTer,  discourngc  tlio  cxporiinent, 
uor  the  earlj  truilof  it;  and  the  propoaitioa  should  be  made  with  all  the  prudent 
cM^Mw  and  mktiiitioBa  raquiriie  (o  r«0WMdle  it  to  the  interetta,  the  Mifety,  and  the 
pitjndicM  of  ftU  ptftiM." 

The  misunderstand iugs  in  Mr.  Madigon's  Cabinet,  already 
adverted  to,  had  continued  to  increase,  and  they  found  incite- 
ments in  the  differing  opinions  of  ita  members  in  regard  to  the 
proj)er  policy  to  be  pm•^Ul•d  towards  Knghmd  and  I'rance. 
GaUatin's  and  Smith's  opitosition  to  each  other's  views  becjiine 
more  personal  and  extreme,  and  the  President  was  accused  by 
the  friends  of  the  latter,  of  leaning  too  strongly  towards  tlio 
Secretary  of  the  Treassury.  It  is  certain  that  the  President  had 
very  great  confidence  in  the  ability'  and  experience  of  Gallatin. 
He  had  originally  intended  to  make  him  Secretary  of  State,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  forego  his  purj)ose  reluctantly,  and  at 
the  liUst  moment,  owing  to  the  anticipated  oj»position  of  a  jnirty 
in  the  Senate,  who  were  friends  of  the  individual  designated 
to  that  o&ce.* 

»  We  are  enabled  to  state  the  following  facts  from  an  unqiieHtionabIc  source.  The 
Prc-iilfiit  uui.lc  up  his  miud  to  oPTiT  the  State  department  to  (lulliitin.  The  hitter  was 
consulted,  and  was  highly  gratified  at  the  propoiial,  because  it  would  aObrd  him  a  relief 
from  the  long  drudgery'  he  had  undergoue  in  the  Trea^nrj  department,  and  becauee 
havinff  penonally  favored  George  Cllntoo'*  nomination  to  the  Presidency  rather  than 
Mr.  Maffiiion'ri,  it  came  as  ao  aeceptabto  token  of  unbroken  regurd  from  the  latter.  Bat 
an  a  wariu  opposition  wa-s  anticip;»t<  i],  it  was  conKidered  host  to  ki-ep  the  matter  a  secret 
ontU  the  uoiuiiiatiou  was  Hcut  tu  the  Senate.  Giles  waM  very  hostile  to  (iallatiii;  aud 
both  Robert  Smith  and  his  brother  General  Samuel  Smith  (then  in  the  Senate)  were 
opposed  to  hia  transfer  to  the  State  department;  the  main  objection  of  the  latter  being 
(we  am  informed  by  on«  of  hto  flimny)  that  It  was  nnbeeomlng  that  a  fofretgn  born  citiaen 
iBOald  be  selected  to  conduct  onr  correHpondences  with/omgn  nations. 

Tlie  rontemplnted  appointment  of  Gallatin  to  the  Stat^?  department  began  to  he  fius- 
1.(1  t.  ,1  b.'eaiiHc  no  other  individual  was  mentioned  fiir  the  place;  Kud  it  liecame  folly 
di^lu!i>e<l  by  a  ru»e  on  the  part  of  a  lady.  She  cordially  congratulated  Mrs.  Gallatin  on 
bar  husband's  promotion,  and  the  latter,  taken  by  nurpriMe,  admitted  that  it  was  an 
agreeable  lightening  of  hIa  official  labors,  eto.  It  was  not  long  before  OUea,  with  his 
ctBitomary  rapidity  of  action,  placed  sfMNKsn  written  objections  to  Gallatin's  appoint* 
rntvit  iti  the  President's  hands,  requesting  that  they  might  al»o  be  communicated  to 
•  .allatin.  Tin:  Pre^^i'lent  very  (jiiict  y  snggestetl  th;it  if  they  were  intended  for  Gallatin, 
Giles  had  ln'tt.  r  liimiMjlf  ^ehver  tlieiii  !  Th'-re  wa.i  an  inun<'.li;i(i'  niti-tt  riii;.'  uf  hi-ads 
among  the  hoHtilo  aeoators.  Gallatin  lu  cume  alarmed,  and  a«ked  the  Pru^ideat  to  leave 
him  in  bis  present  illnation.  But  Maili-^on'.s  paMive  determination  of  character  now 
ihooe  fovUit  amt  be  peremptorily  reftised.  He  said.  If  the  Senate  intended  to  diotato  his 
Bomteatfons,  or  otherwise  reject  unexceptionable  men,  there  would  never  be  a  better 
time  than  then  for  hira  to  find  out  whether  he  was  President  or  not :  and  the  American 
people  ma*t  tleci'li;  w!n*.h'»r  he  had  done  wrong  in  makiiiii,  or  the  Senate  in  rejei  tinu, 
the  nomination.  Finally,  Ciallatin  frankly  admitted,  that,  lifter  his  long  services.  h>'  cuijld 
not  endure  the  idea  of  a  rejection.  *'  fhat,"  Maid  Mr.  Madiaou,  "  out  a  diOerent  face  on 
the  matter  :  though  he  greatly  regretted  that  Mr.  Gallatin  had  not  thought  of  thi.s  earlier, 
and  before  he  [the  President]  had  completed  all  his  arrangementa."  (It  is  not  probable 
that  we  use  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  MadiNon.  but  we  have  felt  authorized  to  place  them  fa 
quotation  niarkn,  as  we  rcceivei]  th  in  siilt-tantially  as  hi'«  from  one  who  often  heard  the 
matter  talked  of  by  him.)  Gallatin  wxh  jierniitted  to  remuiii  in  the  Treasury  ilepurttnent, 
tnd  in  recasting  the  Cibinet,  Kobcrt  Stnith  was  designated  to  the  State  department. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  facta  that  go  to  ahow  that  the  opposition  of  Smith's  friends 
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The  differences  in  the  Cabinet  corresponded  with  those 
between  two  Republican  winf^s  or  factions  in  the  Senate,  and 
finally  the  fend  began  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  newspapers. 
Duane,  of  tlie  Aurora,  pas^ied  soine  public  strictures  on  Gallatin. 
Tlicreupon  Lieper  ( Jelt'erson's  oltl  iViend,  and  correspondent  in 
I'hilailelpliia)  and  some  other  eminent  l*ej)ublicans  withdrew 
necessary  }>ecuniary  acconmuHlations  wliieh  they  liad  been  in 
the  habit  of  extending  to  Duane.  The  latter  appealed  to  JetlVr- 
son  for  aid.  The  answer  (March  2Sth,  1811)  paid  a  noble 
tribute  to  (xallatin,  and  avowed  the  writer's  continued  confi- 
dence in  him,  but  he  informed  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  that  his 
own  e^ervices  in  the  cause  of  Kepublicanism  "eonstiiuted  too 
Btroiiir  a  claim  on  the  good  wishes  of  every  friend  of  elective 
government,  to  be  effaced  by  a  S(»litary  case  of  difference  of 
o|)inion."  Mr.  Jelfui-son  ]>roini8e*l  to  write  to  a  friend  at  Kicli- 
luond  to  organize  a  plan  ot"  extensive  assistance,  and  he  closed 
with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  ji  firm  support  of  the  Adnii'iis- 
tration,  and  against  scliismatizing  on  either  men  or  measujc*." 
He  declared  "  principles  alone  could  justify  that." 

Duane  was  not  controlled  by  this  advice.  lie  continued  his 
censures  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  finally  extended 
them  to  the  President.  When  the  Aurora  containing  these 
was  received  in  Richmond,  William  Wirt,  who  had  been  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  plan  for  Duane's  aid  by  Jefierson, 
immediately  wrote  to  the  latter  that  nothing  further  could  be 
done  in  that  direction.  Jefferson  apprised  Duane  of  this,  not 
concealing  the  opinion  that  his  conduct  had  rendere<l  such  a 
result  inevitable.  This  letter  (dated  April  30th)  contains  an 
avowal  of  the  w l  iter's  opinions  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  sacri- 
ficing individual  views  to  party  unity,  whicli  present  an  im- 
]>ortaut  featnre  in  his  political  code.   He  said : 

"  I  have  thouirlit  it  well  that  you  ehouM  know  cx.ictly  tlio  fooHnp^  h^ro,  b«*ran«e 
if  you  get  8iuiilar  int'ormation  from  other  re.ipectAblo  portions  of  the  Union,  it  will 
naturally  beget  some  tuspiciim  in  your  own  mtnd,  that,  finding  such  a  mass  of 
opinion  variant  fW>ni  your  own,  you  may  be  nnder  erroneous  impreaaionfl,  neritii^ 
reexamination  and  consideration.  I  think  an  editor  should  be  Independent,  that 
i.«,  of  por<«onal  infiuence,  and  not  be  moved  from  hi'^  o|)iiiionson  the  mere  aathoritj 
of  any  iudi^idual.   But  with  respect  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  political  aectiou 

to  Gallatin  was  made  with  any  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the  former.  And  atiU 
events,  no  one  aeqaainted  with  the  character  of  the  Smiths,  wUi  svNpfct  either  of  then 

of  di>»honorabIe  eondoct  or  motives. 
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with  whicli  b«  habitiudlj  ftocords,  his  duty  seema  rery  like  that  ^  a  mtoiber  of 
Cmigreaa.  Some  of  these  Indeed  think  that  independence  reqidres  them  to  follow 

always  their  own  opinion,  without  refpect  for  that  of  others.    This  lias  iiover  hoca 
my  opinion,  nor  my  practice,  when  1  have  been  of  that  or  any  other  boily.  Differ- 
ing on  a  particular  question  from  tiio^c  whom  I  knew  to  be  of  the  same  political 
pruiciplcs  iHth  myseU^  and  with  whom  I  generally  thought  and  acted,  a  conscious* 
neas  of  the  ftOibillty  of  the  hvman  mind,  and  of  mj  own  in  particiilar,  with  a  tea* 
peet  for  the  accnmulated  judgment  of  my  friends,  has  induced  me  to  snspect  erro- 
neous impressions  in  myself,  to  Biipiwse  my  own  opinion  wrong,  and  to  act  with 
ibem  on  theirs.    The  want  of  this  spirit  of  compromise,  or  of  self-distrust,  proutllv, 
bat  faluely,  called  independence,  is  what  gives  the  Fedcralista  victories  which  they 
ooold  nerer  obtain,  If  theee  brethren  coald  learn  to  reapeet  the  opinions  of  their 
frienda  more  than  of  their  enemies,  and  prevents  many  able  and  honest  men  from 
doing  all  tlie  good  they  otherwise  might  do.    I  stale  these  considerations,  because 
they  have  otti-n  quieted  my  own  conscience  in  voting  and  acting  on  the  judgment 
of  others  agaiuBt  my  own;  and  because  they  may  suggest  doubts  to  yourself  in  the 
present  case.  Our  ExecotiTe  and  legislatire  authorities  are  the  choice  of  the  nation 
and  possess  the  nation's  confidence.  They  are  chosen  beeanae  they  possess  it,  and 
the  recent  elections  prove  it  has  not  been  abated  bj  the  attacks  which  hare  for 
some  time  been  kept  up  against  them.    If  the  measures  wliich  have  been  pursued 
are  approved  by  the  majority,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minority  to  acquiesce  and  con- 
form.  It  is  tme  indeed  that  dteentients  haye  a  right  to  go  over  to  the  minority, 
and  to  act  with  them.  Bat  I  do  not  believe  your  mind  has  eootemphtted  that 
course,  that  it  has  deliberately  viewed  the  strange  company  into  which  it  may  be 
led,  step  by  step,  unintended  and  unperceived  by  ii-clf.    The  example  of  John 
Hamiolpli  is  a  caution  to  all  honest  and  prudent  men,  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  self- 
contideuce,  and  to  go  with  their  friends,  although  they  may  sometimes  think  they 
are  going  wrong.  After  so  long  a  course  of  steady  adherence  to  the  general  senti« 
meats  of  the  RepobUcana,  it  would  aiBict  me  ainoerely  to  aee  yon  separate  from  the 
body,  beeorae  auxiliary  to  the  enemies  of  our  government,  who  have  to  you  been 
the  bitterest  enemies,  who  are  now  chuckling  at  the  prosjiect  of  division  among  us, 
and,  as  1  am  t<>iil,  are  subscribing  for  your  j>aper.    The  best  indications  of  error 
which  my  exper.euce  haa  tested,  is  the  approbation  of  the  Federalists.  Their  con*  ' 
oiudons  necessarily  foQow  the  false  btas  of  their  prind|dea.  I  ddm,  however,  no 
right  of  guiding  the  conduct  of  others ;  but  have  indulged  myself  in  these  obser- 
vations from  the  sincere  feelings  of  my  heart.    Retired  from  all  political  inter- 
ferences, I  have  been  induced  into  thi.s  one  by  a  desire,  first  of  being  useful  to  you 
person  iUy,  and  next  of  maintaining  the  Republican  ascendency.   Be  its  eflhct  what 
it  may,  I  am  done  with  it,  and  shall  look  on  as  an  inactive,  though  not  an  onfteling, 
spectator  of  what  is  to  enauo.  Aa  far  as  my  good  will  may  go,  for  I  can  no  longer 
act,  I  shall  adhere  to  my  government,  executive  ami  legislative,  and  as  long  as 
they  are  Republican,  I  shall  go  with  their  measures,  whether  I  think  them  right  or 
wrong;  because  I  know  they  are  honest,  and  are  wiser  and  better  informed  than  I 
am.   In  doing  this,  howcTer,  I  shall  not  give  up  the  friendship  of  those  who  dUfor 
from  me,  and  who  have  equal  right  with  myself  to  shape  thehr  own  comae.  In  this 
disposition  be  aasured  of  my  continued  esteem  and  reapeet.'* 

The  criticism  on  Doane's  conrae  implied  in  theee  remarks; 
wounded  his  feelings.  Jefferson  di^vowed  such  an  intention, 
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but  adhered  to  bis  position.  The  temper  of  the  celel)rated  cditnr 
of  the  Aurora  was  naturally  vehement,  and  it  had  been  rendered 
intolerant  towards  o})ponents  by  the  bitter  persecutions  lie  had 
endured.  But  he  was  a  sincere  Kepublican,  and  he  exhibited 
his  native  good  sense  on  the  |)resent  occasion  by  not  only 
dropping  all  resentment,  but  by  going  much  oftener  than 
before  for  advice  to  the  Mead  whoee  wounds  "  liad  proved  so 
"  faithful." 

A  statement  of  the  various  com})laints  nuide  at  this  period 
Against  Gallatin  by  the  opposing  branch  of  the  Kepublicaus  will 
be  found  in  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Wirt,  dated  May  3d,  1811. 
The  following  passages  from  it  further  exhibit  the  writer's 
breadth  of  toleration  in  dili'erencee  of  opinion  with  honest  and 
able  members  of  bis  own  party,  and  they  also  show  that  he 
found  something  to  call  for  bis  toleration  in  the  leaders  of  both 
wings: 

"  Mr.  (Jullatin's  support  of  the  bank  has,  I  bolicvc.  hofn  disapproved  by  many, 
lie  was  not  in  Congress  when  that  wa«  establis^hcd,  and  thoretoro  had  never  com- 
mitted himself,  publicly,  on  the  conttitutionalily  of  that  institution,  nor  do  I  recol- 
lect erer  to  heard  him  declare  hlmaelf  on  it  I  know  he  derived  iauncon 
COnTenictioc  from  it,  because  they  gave  the  cfTect  of  tjbi((uity  to  hia  money  wherever 
deposited.  Mi)ncy  in  Kt  w  OrlonJif  or  Maine  wafl  at  his  command,  and  by  their 
agency  transformed  in  an  in.-tant  into  money  in  London,  in  I'ari*,  Atii)itt  rdam,  or 
Canton.  He  was,  therefore,  cordial  to  the  bonlt.  1  often  pressed  him  to  divide  the 
pnUie  deporfta  among  all  the  respectable  banki,  being  lnd{g^t  mjself  at  the 
open  hosdUty  of  that  inatitatlon  to  a  government  on  wboae  trearariea  they  were 
fattening,  lint  his  repugnance  to  it  prevented  my  persisting.  And  if  he  was  In 
favor  of  tlie  banli,  what  is  the  amount  of  that  crime  or  error  in  whic!i  he  had  a 
majority  save  one  in  each  Uouae  of  Congress  as  participators  ?  yet  on  these  facts, 
endeavoit  are  made  to  drive  from  the  AdminiatratioB  the  ablMt  man  exeepk  the 
Preetdent,  who  ever  was  in  it,  and  to  beat  down  the  Fratf  dent  himid^  beeawe  ho 
is  nnwilling  to  part  with  ao  able  a  oounaellor." 

Hr.  Wirt  was  autborixed  to  sbow  tbe  letter  to  Hr.  Bitchie, 
editor  of  tbe  Bicbmond  Enqnirer,  wbo  was  a  decided  fiiend  of 
tbe  President,  but  was  understood  not  to  be  as  cordial  to  Galla- 
tin, In  fact,  tbere  is  little  doubt  tbat  tbis  letter  was  written 
specially  for  tbe  eye  of  an  editor,  who,  for  a  union  of  ability 
and  discretion  witb  statesmanlike  views,  bad  nsTer  been 
equalled  in  bis  party,  and  wbo  consequently  wielded  a  most 
important  influence.  Mr.  Jefferson  often  pronounced  lliomas 
Ilitchie    the  first  editor  of  tbe  United  States." 
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Amoug  tlie  early  letters  of  this  year,  we  find  interesting  ones 
on  various  topics  to  Dr.  Eush,  De  Ti-acy,  Humboldt,  Paganel, 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  Kosciusko,  etc.  To  the  latter  he  thus 
spoke  of  the  Spanish- American  revolatiou : 

"Spaaiah  America  is  all  in  revolt.  The  insurgents  arc  triumphant  in  many  of 
tlM  Stotea,  tad  will  1m  to  {n  all.  But  then  the  danger  is  that  the  cruel  art«  of  Uicir 
opprsMon  bare  enchained  their  mindi,  haTe  knpl  them  in  the  Ignorance  of  ehlldfen 
and  as  incapable  of  aelf-goTonunent  aa  children.  If  the  <rt)ilades  of  bigotry  and 
prio<:tcrnft  can  be  surmounted,  we  may  hope  that  common  aenoe  will  Buffioe  to  do 
everjtbing  else.   God  send  them  a  safe  deliverance." 

His  hopes  and  fears  on  tlic  same  snbject  are  more  fully 
expressed  in  other  letters  of  the  period.  His  wishes  for  peace, 
and  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  European  l)elligerents,  find 
their  customary  expressions.  Some  advice  (July  '22(1)  to  P>arli>w 
who  was  about  departing  as  American  minister  to  France,  in 
resj-eet  to  the  proper  deportment  to  be  observed  towards 
Kapoieon,  is  worth  perusal : 

**  He  has  understanding  enough,  but  it  is  confined  to  particular  lines.  Of  the 
prindpleB  and  adrantagea  of  eommeroe  he  ^ipean  to  be  Ignorant,  and  bla  domi- 
neering temper  deafens  him  moreorer  to  the  diotatea  of  interoati  of  honor,  and  of 

morality.  A  nation  like  ours,  recogniidng  no  arrogance  of  language  or  conduct, 
can  never  ti  jey  t!ic  favor  of  such  a  character.  The  impression,  too,  which  our 
public  has  been  made  to  receive  from  the  diU'ereut  styles  of  correspondence  used  by 
two  of  oar  Ibreign  agents,  baa  increaaed  the  tftteoltiei  of  ateering  between  the 
bristling  pride  of  the  two  partiea.  It  aeema  to  point  oat  the  Qnaker  atyle  of  plain 
raaaon,  TOid  of  offence:  the  suppression  of  all  paasion,  and  chaste  language  of  good 
ncn'^c.  Ilearen  prosper  yonr  endearors  for  our  good,  and  preserre  yon  in  health 
and  bappinesa." 

"When  it  was  understood  that  Foster,  the  British  miniBter  * 

who  had  succeeded  Jackson,  had  formally  declared  to  our 
Government  that  the  orders  in  council  would  be  persisted  in, 
Mr.  Jt'lierson  at  once  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  war  was  our 
only  alternative.  He  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  England,  Septem- 
ber 16th,  1811; 

**  We  have  Ulherto  been  able  to  atoid  profbaMd  war,  and  to  eontinne  to  onr 
indoatry  a  more  aalntarj  Erection.  Bnt  the  detormlnation  to  take  aU  onr  Teasela 

bound  to  any  other  than  her  portg,  amounting  to  all  the  war  she  can  make  (for  we 
fear  no  inva'^ion^  it  would  be  folly  in  us  to  let  that  war  he  all  on  one  side  only,  nnd 
to  make  no  eB'ori  towards  indemnification  and  retaliation  by  reprisal.  That  a  con- 
test thus  forced  on  us  by  a  nation  a  thonaand  leagues  (rom  va  both,  should  pkcp 
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your  country  and  mine  in  relations  of  hostility,  who  have  not  a  pinjrlo  motive  or 
inierest  bat  of  mutual  friendship  and  interchange  of  comforts,  shows  the  monstrous 
character  of  the  system  under  which  we  lire.** 

Bot  hearing  an  unfounded  rumor  of  the  death  of  George  IH, 
he  thus  wrote  Mr.  £ppe8  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month: 

"In  tills  event  [the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council]  we  may  still  remain  at 
peace,  and  that  probably  concluded  botworn  the  other  powers.  I  am  so  far,  in  that 
cose,  from  believing  that  our  reputation  will  be  tarnished  by  our  not  having  mixed 
In  the  mad  contests  of  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  timt,  eetting  aside  the  raTings  of 
pepper-pot  poHticianfl,  of  whom  there  are  enough  in  every  age  end  country,  I 
believe  it  will  place  us  high  in  the  ?ealo  of  wisdom,  to  have  preserved  our  COnntrj 
tranquil  and  pros|)crous  during  &  contest  which  prostmted  the  honor,  power,  inde- 
pendence, laws,  and  property  of  every  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Which  of  them  hnre  better  pceserred  tbmr  honor  f  Ess  Spain,  hM  Portugal,  Italy, 
Switserland,  Holland,  Pmssia,  Aostria,  the  other  German  powers,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
or  even  Russia?  And  would  we  accept  of  the  infamy  of  France  or  England  in 
cxchnnpe  for  our  honessl  reputation,  or  of  the  result  of  their  enormities,  despotism 
to  the  one,  and  bankruptcy  and  prostration  to  the  other,  in  exchange  for  the 
prosperity,  the  freedom,  and  independenoe  which  we  haTO  preserred  safely  throng 
the  wrecic  f* 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  General  Dearborn,  Aagust  14th,  that 
should  England  force  on  a  war  with  us,  lie  Ibreaaw  a  possibi- 
litj  of  a  separate  treaty  between  her  and  the  Essex  men  on  the 
principles  of  neutrality  and  commerce  " — that  "  Pickering  here 
and  his  nephew  Williams  there,  could  easily  negotiate  this." 
He  also  said : 

"  Tell  my  old  friend,  Governor  ("lori  v,  that  I  pave  him  plory  for  the  rasping  with 
which  he  rubbed  down  his  herd  of  traitors.  Let  them  have  justice  and  protection 
against  personal  Tiolenoe,  hot  no  faTor.  Powers  and  pteemto^ioea  conferred  on 
•  them  are  daggers  pot  into  the  hands  of  assssdna,  to  be  plunged  into  onr  own 
bosoms  in  the  moment  the  thrust  can  po  home  to  the  heart.  Moderation  cau  never 
reclaim  them.  They  deem  it  timidity,  and  despise  without  fcnrinp  the  t;uneres8 
from  which  it  flows.  Backed  by  England,  they  never  lose  the  hope  that  their  day 
is  to  come,  when  the  terrorism  of  their  earlier  power  is  to  be  meiged  in  the  more 
gratifying  system  of  deportation  and  the  gidllotlne.  Being  now  A«rt  da  couvbei 
myself,  I  resign  to  Others  these  cares.  A  long  attack  of  rheumatism  has  greatly 
enfeebled  me,  and  warns  me  that  they  will  not  be  Tery  long  within  my  luui.*' 

The  severe  expressions  of  this  letter  were  called  out  bv  a 
course  of  couduct  on  the  })!irt  of  tlie  Federalists,  a  full  account 
of  which  would  carry  us  too  far  from  the  ohject.s  of  tliis  work. 
Mr.  Jeflerson  had  ]'retty  good  proofs  that  a  sfroufi^  disunion 
leuling  hud  coutiuued  to  luauifeet  itself  among  influential  indivi- 
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duals  in  New  England  from  the  jear  1803,  if  not  indeed  from 
1796.*  He  had  the  most  Bpecific  asenrnnces  from  J.  Q.  Adams 
and  otlicrs,  that  such  feelingp  existed,  and  even  took  the  form 
of  definite  designr  in  the  years  1808  and  1809.  On  the  Uth  of 
Januarj,  1811,  Josiab  Quincj  of  Maseachasetts  declared  in 
Congress,  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  the 
territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  justify  a  revolntion 
in  this  country,"  and  he  subsequently  added : 

"I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  aa  my  deliberate  opinion  that  if  this  bill  passe?, 
the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dissolved;  that  the  States  which  conipoiie  it 
are  free  from  tbeir  moral  ubligutions,  and  that,  as  it  will  be  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be 
the  doty  of  Mme,  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  eeparatioii— amicably  if  they  ean, 
Potently  if  tbey  nmat"  * 

Being  called  to  order,  Qnincy,  *'to  save  all  misapprehen 
Bion,"  reduced  Jiis  declarations  to  writing  in  the  above  form. 
He  was,  at  the  time,  the  leading  Federal  member  of  the  House.  • 

At  the  Federal  caucus  held  in  Boston  on  the  Sunday  evening 
preceding  the  State  elections  of  1811,  resolutions  were  passed 
denouncing  the  Non-intercourse  law,  and  in  favor  of  "the 
election  of  such  men  to  the  various  offices  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, as  would  oppose  by  peaceable  but  firm  measures,  the  exe- 
cution of  laws  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  and  would  be  resisted.'' 
Gerry,  the  Kepublican  candidate,  was  chosen  governor,  and  in  his 
opening  message,  in  June,  denounced  such  doctrines  as  "  sedi- 
tions." The  Legislature  went  further,  and  declared  the  holders  of 
them  inceptive  traitors"  and  domestic  partisans  of  a  foreign 
power."  Gerry  removed  them  from  office  wherever  they  held 
by  the  tenure  of  the  Executive  will ;  and  it  was  for  this  Jefferson 
had  "  given  him  glory  "  in  the  preceding  letter  to  Dearborn.' 

I  A  brief  sommarv  of  these  proofs  will  be  fonnd  in  ArPBfmz  No.  Si. 
«  See  Annals  of  cronBrre<i<).  by  Gales  and  Seaton. 

•  The  real  spWt  of  JefTerson's  remarks  will  he  better  anderstood  after  perusing  a 
letter  \n  riti<'ii  Ii\  h:iii  uut  Innj:  afti  rwa;.!-  (June  Uth.  iHl'i)  to  Gerry  hirn-.  If ; 

What,  tlifri.  <ltM"<  this  Kii^li^h  factimi  witli  you  moan?   Their  nowspainrs  Hay  rebel- 
lion, and  that  th'-y  will  nnt  remain  unitt-tl  with  ns  unless  we  will  pf-rniit  them  to  govern 
tke  nu^rity.   If  this  be  their  parpose,  their  anti-republican  spirit,  it  ought  to  be  met  at 
once.  But  a  Govamment  like  oars  shoold  bo  slow  In  believing  this,  shoaid  put  forth  Ha 
wiiolo  mi?ht  when  necewary  to  Aiippreaalt,  and  nromptly  return  to  thf  paths  of  rccon- 
riliution.    The  extent  of  onr  country  seenres  It,  I  hope,  from  the  vin<lictive  passions  of 
the  jx'ttv  incorporutiuiis  of  Greece.  ........ 

But  I  trn;<t  that  su<  h  rjt  rverHene'*^  will  not  be  that  of  the  honest  ami  well-raeaiiinK  ma«s 
of  the  Federali-'ts  of  MassachuHett:^ ;  antl  that  when  the  mie-^tions  of  separation  and 
rebcUioD  aball  ba  udtodljr  propoaed  to  tbem,  the  Gores  and  ue  Pickerings  will  Had  their 
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Mr.  Jeflerson  had  an  attack  of  illness  during  the  summer, 
and  he  thu>  <le8uribed  it  and  its  eit'ecta  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Rush, 
August  17tk: 

**  I  IwTs  hftd  A  long  attftdc  of  riieniinttam,  without  fever  end  without  pftin,  wUle 

I  keep  myself  etilL  A  total  prMtration  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  hips  and  thighs, 
deprived  inc  of  the  power  of  walking,  and  leaves  it  still  in  a  very  impaired  slate.  A 
pain  when  i  walk,  seems  to  have  fixed  itself  in  the  hip,  and  to  threaten  permanence. 
I  lake  moderate  rides,  without  much  fatigue ;  but  my  journey  to  this  pUce,  in  a 
hard-goliig  gig,  gave  me  great  sofferiiiga,  whioh  I  expect  will  be  renewed  on  mj 
return  aa  aoon  aa  I  am  alilOi  Tiie  los^  of  the  pow^er  of  taking  exercise  would  be  a 
fOre  affliction  to  me.  Ii  haa  \>clu  (lie  delight  of  my  retirement  to  be  in  constant 
bodily  activity,  looking  after  my  att'uirs.  It  was  never  damped  as  the  plettsurea  of 
reading  are,  by  the  question  of  cui  bonof  for  what  object?  I  hope  your  liealdi  of 
body  ooniiaoeo  firm.  Tour  worica  ahow  that  of  jotir  mind.  The  habita  of  exerebe 
which  yoor  calling  has  given  to  both,  wHI  tend  long  to  preserve  them.  The  seden- 
tary character  of  my  public  occupaUons  sappod  a  constitution  natunilly  sound  and 
vifTorous,  and  draws  it  to  an  earlier  clo!»e.  But  it  will  still  last  nuite  as  long  as  I 
witih  it.  There  ia  a  fullness  of  time  w  hen  men  should  go,  and  not  occupy  too  long 
the  gronnd  to  which  others  baTC  a  right  to  adTanoe.  We  must  contittne  while  here 
to  exchange  oecadonally  our  mutual  good  widiea.  I  find  frlendtfiip  to  be  like  wine, 
raw  when  new,  ripened  with  age,  the  true  old  man's  milk  and  restorattve  iTWdie'i 
God  blew  yon  and  preserve  you  throogh  a  long  and  healthy  old  age.** 

Like  moet  other  vigorons  and  healthy  mep,  he  was  much 
inclined  to  consider  his  ''constitution  sapped*'  whenever  he 
suffered  temporarily  under  the  effects  of  severe  disease.  Hia 
rheumatic  malady  bad  commenced  about  a  month  before  writing 
the  above.  After  a  continuance  of  three  weeks,  it  was  so  far 
abated,  that  lie  rode  to  Poplar  Forest,  from  wliicli  the  preceding 
letter  was  writtou.  Ho  went  there  for  two  ol>jccts — to  escape 
the  company  at  Monticello,  and  because  he  thought  tliis  period 
of  forced  inaction  would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
review  his  early  niatheniaticul  studies.  For  tlie  last,  he  had 
now,  as  he  supposed,  a  special  object,  being  determined  to  take 
upon  liiniself  the  mathematical  education  of  his  oldest  grandson. 
This  scheme  did  not  proceed  fai*. 

levees  crowded  willi  silk "td.  king  gentry,  but  no  jeonianry  ;  an  army  of  officon*  withoat 
aoldiers.   I  hope,  then,  all  will  still  end  well ;  the  Anglomen  will  oonaent  to  make  peace 
with  their  bread  and  batter,  and  yon  and  I  diall  alnk  to  lerti  wMlioat  lUkTfag  been  aetcfa 
or  mectatora  in  another  cItU  war.  ........ 

We  nave  not  thned  tiieae  things  well  together,  or  we  might  hare  begun  a  re  allianco 
between  Massarhiii*ett'<  nnd  the  OH  Domini  m,  f.iitljftil  r(im]i.\nionH  in  the  war  nf  In-le- 
pendence.  peculiarly  Uiliieii  in  inlereHts.  hy  l  arli  wanting  »'Xiictly  what  tht>  other  ha-*  to 
spare:  and  estrant,'od  to  (m.  li  other,  in  latter  timed,  only  l>y  the  praetice;*  of  a  thirJ 
nation,  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Let  ua  live  only  to  lee  thia  re-union,  and  1  will  aajr 
with  old  Simeon, '  Lord,  now  letteet  thoo  thy  lervant  depart  In  peace,  for  mine  eyeahave 
aeen  thy  salvation.'  In  that  peace  mar  yon  long  remam,  my  friend,  and  depanoolf 
the  ftdinew  of  yearsi  all  paaied  in  healtn  and  proaperity.  God  bleaa  you. " 
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He  wrote  tn  \lut-h  tliut  he  liad  "forgotten  inncli  '*  of  liis  rnatlie- 
niatical  knowledge — tlmt  he  "recovered  it  with  imirc  ditiicultj 
than  wlicn  in  the  vigor  of  his  niind  he  originally  acqnired  it" — 
that  it  was  strange  "  that  old  men  should  not  be  sensible  that 
their  minds  keep  pace  with  their  bodies  in  the  progress  of 
decay'' — and  he  declared  that  had  no  other  considerations 
impelled  him  to  retire  from  the  Presidency,  "the  fear  of  becom- 
ing a  dotard,  and  of  being  insensible  of  it^  would  of  itself 
have  resisted  all  solicitations  to  remain." 

These  expressions  sound  like  the  vagaries  of  a  sick  man. 
Their  tone  was  undoubtedly  deepened  by  illness,  but  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  inclined,  in  certain  moods  of  the  mind,  to  this  habit  of 
self-depreciadon.  The  impreflsioo  that  age  was  telling  on  his 
faculties,  seems  to  have  been  persistent  witli  him  after  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life.  But  he  had  no  such  dread  of  its  effects 
on  others.  Yery  little  did  he  reason  in  that  strain  in  his  reply 
to  the  remonstrance  against  Judge  Bishop's  appointment  as 
collector  of  New  Haven.  Very  little  did  he  act  on  that  hypo- 
thesis in  the  deference  he  paid  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Wythes, 
the  Pendletonsi  the  Samuel  Adamses,  and  the  Dickinsons,  when 
they  were  advanced  a  score  of  years  beyond  his  own  present 
age.  His  respect  for  the  connsel  of  the  aged  was  proverbial 
among  his  acquaintances. 

The  correspondence  of  1812  opens  with  a  most  agreeable  cir- 
cumstance— a  complete  reconciliation  between  John  Adams  and 
JeffeiBon.  Their  common  friend  and  old  fellow-laborer  in  the 
lievolution,  Dr.  Bush,  had  written  to  Mr.  Jefferson  early  in  1811, 
deploring  ^e  alienation.  The  latter,  in  reply,  spoke  most  kindly 
of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  public  services,  and  declared  that  the 
present  state  of  thingef  had  not  continued  "  from  the  want  of 
sincere  desire  and  of  effort''  on  his  part  to  restore  their  ancient 
relations.  He  inclosed  the  correspondence  between  himself  and 
Mtb.  Adams  in  1804,  which  he  said  had  not  before  been  com* 
municated  to  any  one,  leaving  his  friend  to  decide  whether  the 
drenmstances  admitted  of  a  revival  of  friendly  intercourse," 
and  declaring  that  he  should  certainly  not  be  wanting  in  any- 
thing on  his  part  which  might  second  his  [Rush's]  efforts."  The 
hitter  probably  judged  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  made  sufficient 
overtures,  for  here  the  subject  appears  to  have  dropped. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1811,  Mr.  Jefferson  ag^n  wrote  to 
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Dr.  Rush  on  the  same  eabject.  He  said  that  "two  of  the 
Mr.  Coles,  his  neighbors  and  friends,  brothers  of  the  oce  who 
lived  with  him  as  Secretary  at  Washington,  took  a  tonr  to  the 
northward  during  the  last  summer"  * — that  by  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Adams,  they  passed  a  day  with  him  at  Braintree — that  in  a 
conversation  witli  them  on  political  subjects,  he  "adverted  to 
the  unprincipled  licentiousness  of  the  press  against  himself  [.Tcf- 
fcrson],  adding,  'I  always  loved  Jefferson,  and  stlU  love  him.'" 
*'  This,"  continued  the  latter,  "  is  enough  for  me and  he 
declared  to  Bush  that  he  ehould  only  wait  for  an  apj)osite 
occasion  to  express  to  Mr.  Adams  his  unchanged  affections  for 
him.'*  He  said  that  ''from  this  fusion  of  mutual  affections, 
Mrs.  Adams  was  of  course  separated — ^it  wonld  only  be  neces- 
sary that  he  never  name  her." 

One  of  the  Messrs.  Coles*  has  furnished  us  with  recollections 
of  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Adams  on  this  occasion,  and  they 
will  be  found  in  Appendix.' 

'  Tlie  interview  appears  to  have  led  Mr.  Adams  also  to  deter- 
mine to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  estranged  friend,  and  he  has 
the  honor — ^no  small  one-~of  having  made  the  first  overture.  A 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Jefferson,  January  21st,  1812,  thanb 
him  beforehand  "  for  ''  the  specimens  of  homespun  ^  he  had 
forwarded  by  post,  and  which  were  not  yet  arrived.  This  of 
course,  implies  that  Mr.  Adams  had  communicated  the  trans- 
mission of  the  articles  in  advance.  Thenceforth  their  corres- 
pondence was  free,  at  times  frequent,  and  it  was  always  marked 
on  both  sides  by  singular  unreserve.  There  are  more  of  JefTer- 
son's  subsequent  letters  to  Adams  in  print  than  to  any  other  one 
correspondent,  and  Adams  not  nnfrequently  overflowed  with 
two  or  three  letters  to  Jefferson's  one.  We  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  correspondence — and,  happily,  to  record 
anotlier  recondliation  which  grew  out  of  it 

A  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Nelson,  April  2d,  1812,  shows 
that  the  former  considered  a  speedy  war  with  Great  Britain 

>  Tite  aeoteDce  here  qaoted  (copied  from  tho  original  by  a  member  of  Dr.  Bifeh't 
flunfly),  is  given  in  Randolph's  and  the  Congress  edition,  with  the  omission  of  ibn 
nune  Coles,  and  also  of  tne  words  ''brothers  of  the  one  who  lived  with  me  ss 
Secretary  at  Washington,"— which,  withoat  a  name,  would  have  designated  the  indivi- 
dualy^. 

3  Hon.  Edward  Coles,  now  of  Philadelphia,  and  several  times  before  mentioned  in 
this  worlc. 

*  Sbi  ArriKDiz,  No.  U. 
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inevitable,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Maurj  in  England  on  the 
subject  ou  the  25th  of  the  same  mcnth : 

"Our  tiro  countries  are  to  be  at  war,  but  uot  you  and  I.  Aud  wb^  sbould  our 
two  coontriea  be  at  war,  when  bj  peace  we  em  be  io  much  nunre  veeful  to  ene 
another «   Surely  the  wcffid  will  ae^iit  our  Goverament  from  he?ing  aooght  it. 

Never  before  ha«  there  been  an  iiwtence  of  a  nation's  bearing  eo  much  as  we  hare 
borne.  Two  items  alone  in  our  catalogue  of  wroiiga  will  forever  acquit  u«  of  being 
the  aggressors ;  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  and  the  excluding  us  from  the 
ooean.  The  licet  foondatioiie  <^  the  aodal  compact  would  be  broiteii  up,  were  we 
defiiutiTely  to  refuse  to  ite  nemben  the  protection  of  their  persona  and  property, 
while  in  their  lawful  poteidta.  I  think  the  war  wUl  not  be  short,  becuuse  the  object 
of  Englanil,  Ion<r  obvious,  is  to  claim  the  ocean  as  her  floin  iin,  lui.l  to  ex;u  t  transit 
duties  from  every  vessel  traversing  it.  Thid  is  the  sum  of  lu  r  orders  of  comieil, 
which  were  only  a  step  in  this  bold  experiment,  never  lueaut  to  be  retracted  if  it 
could  be  permanently  maintiUned.  And  thia  object  moat  continue  her  in  war  with 
an  the  world.  To  thia  I  aee  no  termination,  until  her  exaggerated  efforta,  so  much 
beyonil  her  natural  atrength  and  reeourcea,  ahall  tiave  exhansted  her  to  banlc- 
niptcy." 

On  the  Ist  of  June  the  President  recommeiided  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  declared  on  the  18th  of 
that  month.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Koscinsko  on  the  28th  that  ova 
present  enemy  wonld  have  the  sea  to  herself  while  we  shoulc! 
be  equally  predominant  at  land,  and  shonld  strip  her  of  all  hei 
p<issession8  on  this  continent."  His  view  of  the  kind  of  war 
which  it  woukl  be  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  wage, 
appears  in  the  same  letter : 

The  partisans  of  England  here  haTe  endeavored  much  to  goad  us  into  the 
folly  of  cliooHinj^  the  ocean  instead  of  (he  land,  for  the  theatre  of  wsir.  That  would 
be  to  meet  their  strenplb  with  our  own  w  calvne^z^,  iuiitcad  or  their  vteakness  with 
our  strength.  1  hope  we  shall  coutine  oursselvcs  to  the  conquest  of  their  possea- 
dona,  and  defimoe  of  our  harbors,  leaving  the  war  on  the  ooean  to  our  prirateerk 
Tneae  will  immediately  swarm  in  every  sea,  and  do  more  injury  to  Britiab  com- 
merce than  the  regular  fleets  of  all  Europe  would  do.  The  government  of  France 
m,iv  di-continne  their  lieen3c  tnde.  Our  privateers  will  lunii-^h  theni  nnieh  more 
abundantly  with  colonial  produce,  aud  whatever  the  licen^  trade  bus  given  them. 
Some  have  apprehended  we  should  be  overwhehned  by  the  new  improvementa  of 
war,  which  have  not  yet  reached  u&  But  the  British  possess  them  very  imper* 
fectly,  and  what  are  these  improvements?  Chiefly  in  the  mana^'emcnt  of  artillery, 
of  w  hit  li  our  country  adndts  little  use.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their  armies 
and  $>ball  put  nothing  in  prize  to  their  fleets.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  known  do 
war  entered  into  under  more  favorable  auspices." 

He  wrote  the  President  the  next  daj,  that  to  continue  tlio 
war  popular,  two  things  were  necessary,''  to  stop  Indian  harhu- 
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rities,  and  to  furnish  markets  for  our  produce.  The  first  was  to 
be  obtained  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  other  by  protecting 
our  coasting  trade  by  "  lining  our  coast  with  vessels  of  pilot- 
boat  construction,  filled  with  men,  armed  with  carronades,  and 
only  80  much  larger  as  to  assure  the  mastery  of  the  pilot- 
boats,"  taken  from  us  by  the  British,  and  kept  as  tenders  to  their 
larger  vessels.  It  was  these  last,  he  contended,  which  had  done 
the  principal  damage  to  our  trade  in  the  Kevolutiou,  and  would 
do  80  again  unless  prevented  by  the  same  swift-sailing  class  of 
vessels,  tlie  construction  of  which  ho  thought  was  unknown  to 
the  English.  He  wrote  to  Doane  (now  Colonel  Dnane),  that the 
acquisition  of  Canada  tliis  year  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Quebec,  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  marching,  and  would  give 
us  experience  for  the  attack  of  Halifax  the  next,  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  England  from  the  American  Continent'' 

These  anticipations  may  appear  to  have  been  without  reason- 
able foundation,  in  view  of  the  result  It  may  be  asked  what 
means  we  had  to  achieve  the  conqaest  of  Canada  ?  We  at  least 
had  as  good  troops  as  that  province  then  contained,  and  we  had 
the  overwlielming  snperioritj  of  nnmbers.  Mr.  Jefierson's  first 
letter  (to  Duane,  October  Ist),  after  General  Hull's  surrender, 
vigorously  sketched  the  causes  of  our  miscarriage,  and  pointed 
to  those  which  would  prevent  ub  from  again  having  equal 
chances  of  sacceas : 

**  Whether  the  heftd  of  the  Ww  depftrtiiMml'  It  eqwil  to  his  charge,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  decide.  I  knew  hun  only  as  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man  in  '^ocietj ; 
and  the  indecision  of  his  character  rathor  added  to  the  amenity  of  hia  conversatiou. 
Bat  when  translated  from  the  colloquial  circle  to  the  great  stage  of  naUonal  coo> 
cema,  and  the  direetioii  of  the  ezteniiTe  operationa  of  war,  whether  he  has  been 
able  to  aeiie  at  one  glance  the  long  line  ik  dofeneelen  borler  pree&uted  1^  ov 
enemy,  the  masses  rf  ngth  which  we  hold  on  different  points  of  it,  the  facility 
this  pave  ns  of  attacking:  him,  on  the  same  day,  on  all  his  points,  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  lakes  to  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec,  and  the  perfect  indifierence  with 
which  this  laat  place,  impregnable  aa  it  is,  might  be  left  in  the  handa  of  the  enemy 
to  fiUI  of  itself;  whether,  I  say,  ho  ooold  see  and  prepare  Tigorondy  for  all  th]%  or 
merely  wrapped  hiiosdf  in  the  doak  of  cold  defonee,  I  am  nninformed. 

•  •  *  • 

'*  I  fear  that  Hull's  surrender  has  been  more  than  the  mere  loss  of  a  year  to  M. 
Besides  bringing  on  us  the  whole  mass  of  savage  nations,  whom  fear  and  not  aifectioa 
had  kept  in  qidet,  tiiere  is  danger  that  in  giving  time  to  an  enemy  whocan  send  rein* 

>  William  FMf^ih  r>r  MasAachnseti<!,  who  ret^ignsd  tnd  WM  iBsceedod  by  QenenlJehD 

Armstrong  of  New  Yurk,  January  13tti,  1613. 
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forcenienta  of  regulars  fkfitcr.thaD  wc  can  raise  them,  they  may  strengthen  Canada 
and  Halifax  beyond  the  assailment  of  our  lux  and  divided  powers.  Perhaps,  how- 
eT«r,  the  patrioUo  efforts  from  Kentnckj  and  Ohio,  bj  recalling  the  Britlah  force 
to  ite  apper  poets,  may  yet  give  time  to  Dearborn  to  strike  a  blowbeloi^  Effectual 

po«!=es.~ion  of  the  river  from  Montreul  to  the  Chaudicre,  whu-h  is  practicable,  would 
give  u(4  the  upper  country  at  our  leisure,  and  close  forever  the  acenet  of  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife." 

Mr.  Jefferson  tin's  year  increased  his  l)()iisehold  niannfac- 
tiires  of  linen?,  cottons,  and  woollens,  to  the  extent  of  supplying 
his  own  estalilishmcnt  with  coarse  articles;  and  he  to  some 
degree  engaged  in,  and  encouraged  others  to  engage  in,  the 
breeding  of  sheep  for  wool  growing  purposes.  Tlic  Batture  case 
occupied  a  portion  of  his  attention.  Ilis  health  was  much 
better  than  in  the  preceding  summer.  Tlie  following  hitherto 
unpublished  letter  gives  a  glimpse  of  bis  pecuniary  afiairs. 

To  Jon  W.  Srrii. 

MonMBU^ /mm  60,1811. 

Dbax  Sir  : 

I  learnt  accidentally,  a  day  or  two  npo,  that  yon  won*  proposing  to  aell 
Pantop^,  and  had  offered  it  to  Pomo  prrsonn  in  this  neighborhood.  Tliis  is  done,  I 
have  no  doubt,  after  mature  consideration,  and  under  the  view  that  it  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  IVanda,  of  whoee  intereati  no  one  een  be  e  more  ftithM  depository 
then  yourself.  Gandor  oMiges  me  to  aay  that  an  estate  so  closely  and  constantly 
under  my  eye  could  not  paw  out  of  the  family  without  gentimcnts  of  regret,  which 
wotiH  be  renewed  a?  often  as  the  object  should  meet  the  eye.  This  induces  me  to 
request  that  i  may  bare  the  refusal  of  it  on  the  same  terms  ou  which  you  might 
be  willing  to  sell  it  to  others.  These  I  trnderstsBd  to  be  on  psyments  of  consider^ 
sUe  length,  and  this  drenmslsnce  may  bring  H  within  ni  j  means.  Ton  know  of  the 
debt  brought  on  me  by  my  Washington  reridence.  I  hare  got  throu/»h  more  than 
hiilf  of  it.  and  confide  that  two  years  more  will  clear  mc  of  tlie  residue.  I  could 
then,  without  incoDTcniencc,  begin  to  set  apart  annually,  a  portion  of  the  price,  so 
as  tu  tijulxe  Kure  of  the  whole  in  time.  At  ten  dollars  the  sore,  the  price  at  which  I 
am  told  it  is  offered,  it  woold  be  &  very  safe  parehase,  if  brought  within  the  term 
in  which  I  could  accomplish  it.  Except  indeed,  that  there  is  an  event  which  we 
shoiiM  111!  deprecate,  but  which  may  happ^'n  in  opposition  to  all  our  pr!iypr«,  and 
would  transfer  the  reversionary  inheritance  without  regard  to  any  contract  you  or 
I  could  make.  Thb  should  be  contemplated  beforehand  to  guard  against  the  too 
heavy  eifeote  of  an  erieted  title. 

Peter  Ckrr  is  enlarging  the  plan  of  his  school,  in  which  he  expects  the  aid  of 
Wood,  whose  .euperior  qualifications  in  different  brruKhes  of  .■i<  ifnoe  are  well  known. 
It  will  tuupiestionably  be  the  best  situation  in  tlie  Stato  should  you  propose  to 
place  Francis  at  any  distance  from  you.  Whatever  my  cares  and  attentions  could 
add  would  be  ensured  by  my  tender  sfiiMsUons  for  him,  as  well  as  my  fnendsbip  for 
yon.  With  my  friendly  reqpeots  to  Mrs.  Bppes,  be  sssnred  of  my  constant  attach* 
B«nt  and  respect  to  yotuaeit 

Ta.  Jjtrrsasoii. 

VOL.  HI. — 24 
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When  this  letter  was  writteo,  war  prices  were  aDticipated 
for  the  £nc8t  crops  which  had  been  harvested  for  a  series  of 

years  ;  the  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  was  an  event  which  no 
one  was  looking  for ;  the  stream  of  company  to  Monticello  had 
Mot  reac'lied  flood  tide  ;  and  altogether  the  aspect  of  thinga  was 
calculated  to  foster  impressions  which  were  to  prove  most  delu- 
sive. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  when  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks 
of  having  extinguished  half  his  Washington  debt,  he  did  not 
keep  sufficiently  in  view  smaller  ones  incurred  for  current 
expenditures  wiiich  he  had  reason  to  expect  would  be  met,  from 
time  to  time,  by  current  receipts. 

He  was  importuned  from  several  quarters  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidencv  in  1812.  Some  thoufrht  he  would 
conduct  the  war  with  more  energy  than  Madison;  others  were 
apprehensive  that  the  latter  might  be  defeated  in  his  reelec- 
tion by  a  combination  of  his  Republican  opponents  and  the 
Federalists.  A  written  specimen  of  Jetiei-son's  way  of  answer- 
such  overtures  will  be  found  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Thomas  C. 
Flonmoy,  dated  October  Ist,  1812.*    We  quote  a  few  sentences: 

**T(m  probably  do  not  know  Mr.  Xftdifon  ponoiianj,  or  at  IomI  innately,  as 
I  do.  I  bars  known  bim  firom  19?9,  wben  b«  firal  ttuna  bito  tba  pablie  oonndli, 

and,  from  three  and  thirtj  jears  trial,  I  can  saj  conscientiously  that  I  do  not  know 
in  the  world  a  man  of  purer  integrity,  more  dispas^ionat*^  disinterested,  and  devoted 
to  genuine  Kepubliuanism ;  nor  could  I  in  the  whole  scope  of  America  and  Europe 
point  out  an  abler  bead,  ffo  may  be  illy  fooonded  by  olherii  betrayed  by  tbe 
Httlb  and  Arnolds  of  our  ooontry,  for  >ncb  there  are  in  every  oonntry,  and  widi 
eorrow  and  sufferinf  we  know  it  But  what  man  oatt  do  will  bo  done  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son. I  hope,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  difFerence  amoni»  Rppuhlicans  as  to  his 
reelection,  and  wc  Bball  know  hia  value  when  we  have  to  give  him  up,  and  to  look 
at  large  for  his  anccesaor.** 

We  bavo  to  record  a  more  singular  proposition  to  the  ex* 
President,  made  after  the  warlike  dieaBtera  of  1813.  This  was, 
that  be  become  Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Madison's  Oabinet 
instead  of  Monroe,  the  latter  taking  the  place  of  Enstis  in  the 
War  department  This  would  have  formed  a  Cabinet  which 
would  indeed  have  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
and  demolished  all  the  chances  of  success  which  Mr.  Madison's 
competitor  could  have  possessed.  It  is  hardly  probahle,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  consideration  entered  seriously  into  the 

>  OoqgiMi  editloii,  Tol.  vi*  p.  8S.  It  iaaotfiveninBaBdolpb'aedHieB. 
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objects  of  this  propoeal,  for  Madison's  eleetion  could  not  rea- 
sonably have  been  considered  donbtful.  Jeffenon's  reply  ivill 
be  found  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Doano,  dated,  October  1st.  He 
declared,  "  he  possessed  so  much  of  the  Boman  principle,  as  to 
deem  it  honorable  for  the  general  of  yesterday  to  act  as  corporal 
to-day,  if  his  services  could  be  useful  to  his  country ;  holding  that 
to  be  false  pride  which  postponed  the  public  good  to  any  private 
or  personal  considerations."  But  he  said,  "the  hand  of  age 
was  upon  him,  that  the  decay  of  bodily  faculties  apprised  him 
that  those  of  the  mind  could  not  be  unimpaired,  had  he  not  still 
better  proo&."  He  added  much  more  in  the  same  strain. 

rhe  most  remarkable  part  of  the  affair  remains  to  be  told. 
Mr.  Madison  actually  proposed  this  arrangement  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.^ Whether  he  did  so,  merely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  friends, 
or  in  the  expectation  of  a  possible  acceptance  of  the  offer,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  there  is  probably  little  doubt 
that  the  former  was  his  motive. 

The  second  session  of  the  twelfth  Congress  opened,  November 
2d,  1812,  under  rather  gloomy  auspices.  The  American  navy 
had  already  covered  itself  with  imperishable  glory  by  a  series 
of  such  exploits  as  the  masterly  escape  of  the  Constitution  from 
the  ileet  of  Commodore  Broke,  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere  by 
the  former  vessel,  of  the  Alert  by  the  Essex,  of  the  Frolic  by 
the  Wasp,  of  the  Macedonian  by  the  United  States;  and  before 
the  cloee  of  tlie  year,  tliongli  not  until  alter  the  meetin<^  of  Con- 
gress, of  tlie  Java  by  tlie  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
series  of  alM>i  tIvc  attempts  and  disasters,  alleviated  only  by  <»eea- 
sonal  gleams  of  success,  had  been  the  result  of  our  eli'orts  ou 
land. 

Party  excitement  in  and  out  of  Congress  was  intense.  Some 
of  tlie  Federal  leaders  and  newspapers,  particularly  in  Xew 
England,  liad  encouraged  Great  Britain  to  persist  in  her  orders  in 
council,  by  tauntingly  declaring  that  onr  government  had  no  idea 
ot'  war;  that  it  ke|)t  up  irritations  merely  for  party  ])urposes; 
that  it  did  not  dare  in  reality  to  oj^en  hostilities.  When  war 
was  declared,  the  same  j)arti6ans  denounced  it  Jis  unnecessary, 
unjust,  and  undertaken  from  the  most  criminal  motives.  To 

complaints  were  soon  added  open  tlireats  of  disuaion.  None 

• 

t  We  have  this  on  the  sathority  flf  Ml  intliuto  IHaid  of  Hr.  IbdiMii,  now  iivio«,  wbo 
haord  the  ftot  jh»m  hit  own  11^ 
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eanicr  or  more  eageHy  urged  the  latter  alternative  than  a  por. 
tion  of  the  ''pulpit  politicians"  of  Mass;lchu^etts.' 

AVe  have  Been  the  declaration  of  C^uincy,  the  New  England 
i  erlcral  leader  in  Congress,  that  the  Government  could  not  be 
kicked  into  a  war."    In  a  debate  in  the  same  body,  January 
oth,  1813,  on  a  bill  to  add  twenty  thousand  meu  to  tlie  existing 
army  establiehment,  Mr.  Quincj  Baid : 

'*  I  desire,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  distinctly  understood,  both  by  this  Hoose  and 

'  E.  e.  The  Boston  Repertory,  in  an  article  (January  '.Kh,  1810)  under  the  caption 
"  Smoke  i  Smoke !"  exclaimed :  "  Will  our  Admioidirutioa  never  be  onderBtood  1  Shall 
we  forever  be  the  dopes  of  a  cootemptible  Ikree,  which  has  been  exhibiting  Tor  years  to 
make  people  wonder  and  stare  ?  My  life  on  it,  our  l!lxecutive  have  no  more  iilea  of 
declariDff  war  than  my  pramlmother.  "  Tlie  Repertory  declared  (April  l^th,  IslO); 
•■  Oiir  ( ioverniiK'nl  will  not  make  war  on  (Jreat  Urit  un.  bnt  will  keep  iij)  a  inii^iuut  irri» 
tation  on  soiae  pretence  or  other,  for  the  sake  ol  niaintainin);  intliu  nce  as  a  party." 
The  same  paper  said  (Dec.  24th,  1811):  "We  are  tirmly  persuaded  that  the  majority 
in  Congress  do  not  mean  to  declare  war  at  preaent|  tiiat  they  dure  not;  and  that  aU  their 
threats  are  bat  contemptible  vaporing,"  etc.  The  Philadelphia  Oatette  (Jannary  lOtfi, 
1812),  In  Hpeaking  of  tho  proposed  war.  and  of  the  Ropulilicans  in  Congresi*,  said: 
"They  shrink  from  it."  .  .  .  '•They  are  Irijjhtoned  an  the  aspect  becomes  a 
1  ttli!  s!-rious,  and  wish  to  go  hoiue  and  tliiuk  about  it."  The  Baltimore  Federal 
(ia/ette  said:  "If  you  think  a  vot<;  to  raise  Jo, 000  men  look*  like  a  war,  quiet  your 
apprehensions.  Vuu  do  not  nnderstand  what  is  tiere  called  management.  There  will, 
as  i  beheve.  be  no  war.  The  war-whoop,  the  orders  in  oonneil,  the  non-importation,  the 
Pre^entlM  caoonsing,  will  yanish  berore  sommer."  Bach  extraeta  might  be  indeltah 
itely.maltipHed,  and  we  will  tarn  now  to  the  nulpit. 

Rev.  David  Osgood.  D.I).,  pastor  of  the  cluirch  at  M«  dfnrd,  Ma'Jsa'  hii setts,  in  a  dis- 
courM"  delivered  April  luili.  and  siibj^eipiently  printed,  said:  "  Thf  >tiung  prepos- 

ses.sioas  ol  so  great  a  portion  of  my  fellow  cili/.ens,  in  favor  of  a  race  of  demuos,  and 
again-t  a  natiou  of  more  religion,  virtae,  good  faith,  generosity,  and  beneficence,  than 
any  that  now  is,  or  em  baa  been  npon  the  face  of  the  earth,  wring  my  aool  with 
angohih,  and  fill  my  heart  with  apprehensionB  and  terror  of  the  judgments  of  bearea 
apon  this  sinful  people."  .  .  .  In  a  printed  di-course  of  the  >.inie  gentleman,  deliv- 
ered June  27th,  1^12,  oonir  th'-  fnllnwinp.  ainonji  otluT  e«pially  \irulent  declanUions : 
••  It,  al  the  command  of  wrxk  or  wicked  rulers,  tin-y  undertake  au  unjust  war;  each  man 
who  voluuteerH  his  services  in  sm  h  a  cuu^e,  or  loaits  his  money  for  its  Hupport.  or  by  his 
conversation,  hia  wrMagH,  or  any  other  mode  of  intiucncc  enconragea  lUi  prosecution, 
that  man  is  an  accomplice  in  the  wickedness,  loads  his  conscience  witb  the  blackest 
eriracs,  hrmgn  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  his  soni,  and  In  the  sight  of  God  and  Uis  law  i*  a 
intiriltTiT."  "My  mind  has  beiMi  in  a  f  nustatit  ajrony,  not  -'>  mn  -h  at  the  ineviiijble 
ot Otir  l<  mponil  ]>ro>>i>erity  and  happiii«  -s.  and  the  complicated  mi-eries  of  war,  as  at  its 
guili.  If-  iMiiraitfs  a'^Min^^t  heaven,  against  all  truth,  honesty  justice,  goodness — aguuL't 
all  the  principles  of  social  happiness."  ^*  Were  not  the  authors  of  tliis  war  in  chairacter 
nearly  akia  to  the  deistaud  atheists  of  Ftmee;  were  they  not  men  of  hardened  hearts, 
aeared  cooseienoea,  reprobate  minds,  and  desperate  wiekedness.  it  seems  utterly  incoQ- 
eeivable  that  they  should  have  made  the  declaration."  "One  hope  only  remains,  that 
this  lasf  stroke  of  pcrlidy  may  npi  n  the  eyes  of  a  besotted  peojde:  that  they  may  awake 
like  a  jriant  frinn  his  sluml)ers,  aii-i  wreak' their  vengeance  on  their  befraytMS,  by  drivin^f 
thi-m  troin  tlii>ir  litations,  and  pla<'ing  at  the  helm  more  skillful  and  faithful  hands."  "  It, 
at  the  present  moment,  no  symptoms  of  civil  war  appear,  they  certainly  will  soon,  aniens 
the  ooorage  of  tbn  war-party  should  fail  them."  *^  A  elril  war  becomes  as  oertain  as 
the  eventa  that  happen  accordintr  to  the  known  laws  and  established  course  of  nature." 

In  a  pnhK<*hed  discourse  of  thf  Uev.  J.  S.  ,1.  (lardiner.  A.M..  rector  of  Trinity  Chun  h, 
Boston.  d«'livered  April  'Mh.  1-1  oi-cnr.  !un>mg  niuny  similar  ones,  the  tullowiuz 
expr<-.-ions:  "  It  is  a  war  nnexamtded  in  the  history  of  the  world;  wantonly  pnM-lutmea 
on  th*'  most  frivolous  and  groumilcss  preteucea,  agaioat  »  nation  f^om  whose  friend- 
ship we  might  derive  the  most  signal  advantMes.  and  from  whose  hostility  we  liave 
reason  to  dread  the  most  tremendous  losses."  Every  provocation  has  been  oflhred  te 
Great  Britain  on  our  part,  and  our  resentment  has  rixen  in  proportion  as  she  ha-  sh<  wn 
a  conciliating  spirit.  '•  What  ronsequence  is  it  to  you  if  they  be  repeal,  d.  if  \o:i  art 
sold  to  Xapoleoii,  as  you  h.we  reason  to  believe,  by  the  slaves  who  have  abused  vour 
conlideoce."     Let  no  considerations  whatever,  my  brettireu,  deter  yon  at  ail  time*,  aud 
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thia  Qtttiou,  that  it  is  my  uncciuivocal  belief  that  the  invasion  of  Canada,  which  is 
avowed  by  the  Cabiiiut  to  be  its  purpose,  u  iuteuded  bj  it,  that  coutuiuauce  of  the 

w«r  and  not  peaoe  is  its  object  I  My,  tbeu,  sir,  that  I  consider  die 

invadoD  of  Contdn,  as  a  means  of  carrjing  on  this  war,  as  end,  wanton,  senseless, 

and  wicked  Never  was  there  an  invasion  of  any  country  woi^e  than 

thi«,  in  point  of  moral  princii'li'.  since  the  invasion  of  the  Wc.<t  Indies  by  the 
Buccauecrs,  or  that  of  the  United  Sutes  bj  Capuiu  Kidd.  Indeed  both  Ktdd  and 
the  Bueeaoeeif  had  moft  apology  for  tb^  deed  than  the  American  Cabinet 
....  When  in  the  usual  ooone  of  IKvine  Providence,  who  punishes  nations 
as  well  as  indi^duals,  His  destroying  angel  shall  on  this  account  pass  over  ti.i.i 
country — and  sooner  or  later,  pass  it  will — I  may  be  permitted  to  linpo  that  <i'. ei- 
New  Kugland  his  hand  will  be  staved.  Our  souls  are  not  steeped  iu  tbc  blood  which 
has  been  shed  in  this  war.  The  spirits  of  the  unhappy  men  who  haTe  been  sent  to 
an  untimely  andlti  have  home  to  the  bar  of  divine  Jostioe  no  accusations  against 

OS  I  say,  then,  sir,  without  hesitation,  that  in  my  judgment  the  embar- 

lassments  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  keeping  alive  between  thi-«  cotin- 
try  and  that  a  root  of  bitterness  had  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  bo,  a  main 
principle  of  the  policy  of  this  American  Cabinet.  They  want  not  a  soUd  settlement 
of  our  dilENvncesL  ....  The  men  who  now,  and  who  for  these  twelve  years 
past,  have,  to  the  misfortune  of  this  country,  guided  its  councihi  and  directed  its 
destinies,  came  into  power  on  a  tide  which  was  raitted  and  supported  by  elements 

con>tituted  of  British  prejudices  and  British  antipathies  The  transfer 

of  power  waa  etl'ocied  undeniably,  principally  on  the  very  ground  of  those  preju- 
dices and  antipathies  which  existed  in  the  nation  ^sainst  Great  Britain,  and  which 
hadbetn  artfWy  fomented  by  the  men  now  In  power  and  th^  adherents,  and 
directed  against  their  predecessors.  Thci^e  prejudices  and  passions  constitute  the 
main  pillar  of  the  power  of  tht'^e  men.  In  my  opinion,  they  wiU  nerer  permit  it  to 
be  wholly  taken  away  froui  tbem." 

He  said  he  knew  ''that  while  he  uttered  these  things,  a 
thousand  toognes  and  a  thousand  pens  were  preparing  without 
doors  to  overwhelm  him,  if  possihle,  in  their  pestiferous  gull." 
But  he  added : 

"Tf  is  not  for  such  a  man  [an  hini«elf]  to  hesitate  or  swerve  a  hair's  breadth 
iroui  his  country's  purpose  and  true  interests,  because  of  the  yelpings,  the  bowlings, 
and  snarlings  of  that  hungry  paclc  which  corrapt  men  keep  directly  or  indirectly  in 
pay,  with  the  view  of  banting  down  every  man  who  dare  develop  their  purposes; 

s  pack  composed,  it  is  true,  of  some  native  curs,  but  for  the  most  part  of  iiuunds 
and  spiiiucls  of  very  recent  importation,  who>;e  h;u  lvs  are  seared  by  the  lash,  and 
whose  necks  are  sore  with  the  colkrs  of  their  former  masters.'*' 

in  all  places,  from  execrating  the  jtrcMMit  war."  "As  Mr.  Madison  has  war. 
ietllr.  Madisott  carry  d  oh.'*  "The  Uniuii  ha--  been  long  since  virtually  (lis^nlvf(i,  and 
it  tofUl  time  that  t\m  part  of  the  disunited  States  should  take  care  of  it«elf."  In  u  dirt- 
conrHe  delivered  July  23d,  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gardiner  said:  **  The  alternative  then  is, 
tiwt  if  you  do  not  wfsh  to  become  the  slaves  of  those  who  own  slaves,  and  who  are 
thfniM'lvrs  the  slaves  of  French  slaves,  yon  must  either,  in  the  lau^uap^e  of  the  day.  rv.t 
th«  i-onnoxion.  or  ho  far  alter  tli<>  national  compart  as  to  insure  yourselvea  a  due  siinie 
in  the  po\ erumcnt."  Th^•^c  rvtt.utM,  m  tli<-  -  ib.-t.im  c.  mi^'ht  be  increased  WftllOOt 
limit;  though  such  violences  of  mere  laiik'ii;\^^<'  were  not  perhaps  commoo. 

>  Much  more  wa.H  ud<led  In  the  Hutue  strain  and  with  equal  violence  of  temper. 
He  broadly  intimated  that  Moacoe  was  to  be  appointed  to  command  the  army  for  th« 
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Tallinadge  of  Connecticut  was  convinced  from  the  "prophc' 
gies  "  tliat  God  was  pouring  the  full  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the 
nationa — that  "  the  i)eople  of  Great  Britain  liad  been  exerting 
tbemaelvcs  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  that  reli- 
gion which  alone  could  remove  the  maladj  and  heal  the 
nations" — and  he  witilied  to  know  if  "these  fair  and  happy 
prospects  should  be  checked  and  perhaps  blasted  forever  by 
this  unhappy  war  ?" — if  it  was  "  nnworthy  the  legislators  of  a 
Christian  people  to  reflect  that  they  were  now  waging  an  oU'en- 
sive  war,  and  one  which  in  its  consequences  might  be  found  to 
be  directed  against  Ilini  who  was  the  God  of  armies!"  He 
said)  "  when  he  reflected  on  these  awful  and  solemn  events,  he 
conld  not  but  weep  for  liis  infatuated  country,  and  If  he  had 
an  angel's  voice,  be  would  call  on  every  rational  creature  in  these 
United  States  and  entreat  them  to  pause  and  consider  before 
onr  country's  doom  should  be  forever  sealed."  Wheaton  of 
Massachusetts  closed  a  speech  with  the  declaration  that  liis 
soul  sickened  at  the  thought  of  progressing  in  this  war." 

Mr.  Clay,  then  speaker,  rose  to  reply  to  those  various  assaults, 
January  8th,  1813.  He  was  so  feeble  fi-om  recent  illness  that 
he  was  compelled  to  sit  down  before  closing  his  remarks,  and  to 
defer  their  conclusion  until  the  next  day.  We  have  space  only 
for  those  in  which  he  depicted  the  conduct  of  the  opposition, 
and  in  which  he  replied  to  Quincy's  attack  on  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  Administration.   Mr.  Clay  said : 

*' If  gcntlenien  would  only  ros<  rv(^  for  their  ow  n  CoToniiiiont,  hiilf  tJie  s^Mi-ihllity 
which  is  indulged  for  that  of  Great  lit  iiuiu,  they  would  find  much  less  to  coudt  iutu 
BestriottOQ  after  rettricUon  baa  been  tried ;  negotUtl<m  bas  been  resorted  to,  nntil 
further  negotiaUoa  would  hare  been  diagraoefuL  WhUat  these  peaeeful  expert 
metita  are  undergoing  a  trial,  whut  is  tlic  conduct  of  the  opposition  ?  Thej  are  the 
champions  of  war — the  proml,  the  spiritod,  the  side  repository  of  tlie  jiiitiori's 
houor— the  men  of  exduisivc  vigor  and  energy.  The  Administration,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  weak«  feeble,  und  purillanimoos — ^*ineapable  of  being  kicked  into  a  war.* 

eonqnest  of  Canada,  and  that  after  three  or  foar  veata  be  wm  to  retom  at  the  head  of 

bto  rorcpf,  a  eandfilate  for  the  Presidency.  He  added  r  "  And  whoever  i*  candidate  fot 

the  Pre'-i"i"  "<'y.  with  tin  army  of  tliirty  tlinnsand  vrt(  runs  at  bid  hor!'..  will  not  bo  hkdy 
to  be  triiiddeJ  with  rivals,  or  to  concern  himiieU'  about  votes.  A  preeideut  elected  under 
Mi<  )i  i\ust.i(  efl,  may  be  nominally  a  preaident  for  yean;  bat  really,  IT  be  pleawa,  a  vreii* 
dent  for  life." 

Mr.  Quinry  a^ain  and  again,  during  bis  speech,  apokc  of  the  **  wise,  moral,  reflaeUng 
people,  the  wise  and  thoughtful  people  of"  New  England,  eto.,  etc.  He  ftpoke  of  tka 
FederalistB  as  eomprising  almost  all  the  moral  t«enw  and  nine-tenths  of  the  intclliprnre  " 
of  New  F.iiirland.  He  charai"torize<l  the  New  Kiiu'  in  !  n<  pubh*  ans  '•  n.s  toad^;  and  rfj>- 
tiles  which  spread  their  Kliine  in  the  draw ing  ruuni."   in  the  corrected  report  of  hit 

aeech  he.  however,  strurk  oat  tUa  last  aantanoa.  (See  Anoala  of  CoiignH,  Uth 
>agresa,  3d  aeBsion,  p.  600.) 
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The  maxim,  'not  a  cent  for  tribute,  niilliona  for  defence,'  ia  loudly  proclaimed.  Is 
the  AdminL^tratioQ  for  nefrotialion  ?  Tlu^  opposition  is  tiro  J,  sick,  (ii-^M-^nl  with 
negotiation.  They  want  to  draw  the  sword  and  avenge  the  natiun  .-  ^^rnnl:4. 
When,  however,  foreign  uhUods,  perbape  emboldened  by  the  very  oppoisiuuu  lure 
nude,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  uokeble  eppeale  which  here  been  repeated  and  reite* 
rated  by  the  Admini-'ti  ation,  to  their  justice  and  to  their  interest — when,  In  Iket,  war 
with  one  of  llu  m  has  In  come  identified  with  our  independence  and  our  pororpicTity. 
and  to  abstain  from  ii  was  no  longer  possible,  beliold  the  opposition  veering  round 
and  becoming  the  friends  of  peace  and  couimerce.  They  tell  you  of  the  calamities 
of  war,  its  tragieal  sTento,  the  sqnandertug  away  of  your  resonreeis  the  waste  of  the 
public  tr>':i,-ur*>,  and  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood.  'Goiigons,  hydras,  and  chime- 
ras dire/  Tii<-y  (cll  you  tluit  honor  is  an  illusion!  Now,  we  see  them  exhibiting 
the  terrific  tornis  of  the  roarin?  kini::  of  the  forest.  Now,  the  meokne<.'<  and  humi- 
tity  of  the  lumb!  Tlicy  arc  lor  wur  uud  no  restrictions,  whca  the  Administration 
b  for  peace.  They  are  for  peace  and  restrictions,  when  the  Administration  is  for 
war.  Too  find  them,  dr,  tacking  with  cTery  gale,  displaying  the  colors  of  erery 
party,  and  of  all  nation.4,  .«tcadj  onlj  in  one  vnalterable  porpose— to  steer,  if  possi- 
ble, info  the  haven  of  power. 

"  During  all  this  time,  the  paraeitc0  of  opposition  do  not  fail,  by  conning  sar- 
casm, or  e\y  innuendo,  to  throw  OBt  the  Idea  of  IVoidt  influence,  which  b  l^nown  to 

l>e  fabe,  which  ought  to  be  met  in  one  manner  only,  and  that  by  the  lie  direct. 

•  •  •  •  »  • 

*  Yet,  prepoatcrou.s  and  ridiculous  as  the  insinuation  if,  it  is  propagated  with  go 
much  industry,  that  there  are  persons  found  foolish  and  credulous  enough  to  believe 
It.  Yon  will,  no  donbt,  think  it  IncreAbte  (but  I  have,  nerertheless,  been  told  it  is 
a  fact),  that  an  honorable  member  of  this  noii-:e,  now  in  iny  eye,  recently  lost  his 
election  by  tlio  ciicul  ition  of  a  silly  story  in  his  district,  that  he  was  the  first  cou<iin 
of  the  Emper  or  Napoleon.  The  proof  of  the  eharge  ro'<ted  on  tlie  Htatenient  of  facts, 
which  WiUi  undoubtedly  true.  The  gentleman  in  question,  it  vftm  alleged,  bad  mar- 
ried a  connection  of  the  lady  of  the  Prendent  of  the  United  States,  who  was  the 
Intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Jeflenion,  late  Profiident  of  the  United  States,  who  some 
years  ago,  wa>  in  tiie  habit  of  wearing  red  French  breeches.  Now,  takinj^f  these 
premises  aa  e«iai>li^hed,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  too  good  a  logician  not  to  see  that 

the  conclusiou  neces-earily  IoUowj! 

•  •      '  «  •  •  • 

"Next  to  the  notice  which  the  oppo-ition  ha.-^  found  itself  ealled  upon  to  bestow 
upon  the  French  Emperor,  a  distiiiguisiied  citizen  of  Virginia,  formerly  President  of 
the  United  States,  baa  never  for  a  moment  failed  to  receive  their  kindest  and  mo.si 
respectful  attention.  An  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Quincy),  of 
wImhb  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  becomes  nece.ogary  for  me,  in  the  course  of  my  remarku, 
to  take  eome  notice,  has  alluded  to  him  in  a  remarkable  mann<  r.  Neitlier  hia 
retirement  from  public  office,  his  eminent  Pervices,  nor  his  ailv;ineed  aj:e,  ean 
exempt  this  patriot  from  the  coarse  astiaults  of  party  malevolence.  No,  sir!  in  IbOl, 
he  snatched  from  the  rude  hand  of  usurpation  the  Tiobted  constitution  of  hb  coon* 
iff,  and  that  b  hb  crime.  He  preserred  that  instrument  In  form,  and  substance, 
and  spirit,  a  precious  inheritance  for  generations  to  come,  and  for  thin  he  can  never 
be  forgiven.  Flow  vain  and  impotent  is  party  rage,  directed  against  such  a  man  ! 
He  ia  not  more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence,  upon  tte  summit  of  his  own  favorite 
mount^iin,  than  he  is  lifted  by  the  serenity  of  hb  mfaid  and  the  consdousness  of  a 
weO-epent  life,  above  the  malignant  pasridms  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  Not 
hb  own  beloTed  Montieello  b  not  more  moved  by  the  storms  that  beat  a^hist  its 
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sidcH,  than  is  tliis  illustrious  man  hy  the  liowi!ii<^-!  of  the  whole  Briti^ih  pack,  set 
loose  from  the  Essex  keunell  Wbcu  the  (^euik'umn  to  whom  I  have  been  com* 
pelled  to  aUade,  ■hall  hftve  mingled  hlidiut  wilh  thst  of  hit  abused  enoeelon; 
when  he  shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  if  be  Utob  at  all,  shall  live  oolj 
in  the  treasonable  aniiAl^  of  ^  certain  junto,  the  namo  of  Jeflferson  will  be  hailed 
with  srratitude,  hi.«  nu  iiHtry  honored  and  cherished  as  the  second  founder  of  tlie  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  the  |)eriod  of  his  Admiuistratiou  will  be  looked  back  to  as  one 
of  the  happiest  and  brightest  epochs  of  American  hlstorj-HUi  oads  In  the  midst  of 
a  nndy  desert  But  I  beg  the  gentteman*s  pardon ;  be  baa  indeed  aecaied  to  him- 
self a  more  iinpori^hable  fame  than  I  had  suppo^  'd  ;  I  thinlc  it  was  about  four  jears 
ago  that  he  Mibmilted  to  the  Uotise  of  Representatives,  an  initiative  proposition  for 
an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  House  coDdesccnded  to  consider  it.  The 
gentleman  debated  it  with  bit  usual  tamper,  moderation^  and  urbanity.  The  House 
decided  npon  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  altho1l^^  the  gentleman  had  some- 
how obuined  a  second,  the  final  vote  stood,  one  for,  and  one  hnndred  and  soren- 
teen  against  the  propositionr 

It  was  in  the  same  speech  that  Mr.  day,  af^er  quoting 
Quincy's  former  sentiment  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
favor  of  dbnnion,  ^<  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must," 
and  after  declaring  his  conviction  (hat  no  man,  who  had  paid 
any  attention  to  the  tone  of  certain  prints,  and  to  transactions 
in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  Union  p^ew  England]  for  several 
years  past,  could  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  plot "  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union  "),  dosed  his  retort  in  this  strain : 
But  I  will  quit  this  unpleasant  subject ;  I  will  turn  from  one 
whom  no  sense  of  decency  or  propriety  could  restrain  from 
soiling  the  carpet  on  which  he  treads,  to  gentlemen  who  have 
not  forgotten  what  is  due  to  themselves,  to  the  place  in  which 
we  are  assembled,  or  to  those  by  whom  they  are  opposed.'' 

Having  given  some  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  parties,  con- 
tinuous details  must  be  left  to  professed  histoiy. 

Mr.  Madison  was  rechosen  to  the  Presidency  in  1812,  receiv- 
ing  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  electoral  votes  to  eighty-nine 
cast  for  DeWitt  Clinton.  Elbridge  Gterry  received  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  electoral  votes  for  the  Vice-Presidency  to  eighty- 
six  cast  for  Jared  Ingersoll. 

The  war  on  land,  dnriog  1818,  without  being  as  unfortunate 
as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  was  far  from  being  successful  la 
its  results.  At  sea  we  lost  no  credit  for  good  conduct — but  it 
required  the  crowning  victory  of  Lake  Erie  to  give  us  a  decided 
preponderance  of  success  in  naval  actions.  And  all  had  been 
made  aware,  if  the  fact  needed  any  demonstration,  that  our  navy 
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ooold  give  no  adequate  protection  to  oar  seapboard.  The  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  bays  were  eloeelj  blockaded  early  in  the 
year,  at  once  paralyzing  the  commerce  which  had  flowed 
through  thoee  great  aycDnee  of  trade.  If  the  principal  ports  of 
Kew  England  were  left  open,  it  was  to  repay  and  foster  the 
sapposed  English  partialities  of  a  disaffected  faction  of  its 
people,  and  not  from  the  want  of  naval  strength  in  onr  enemy. 

Mr  Jefferson's  yiews  in  regard  to  the  progroBs  of  the  war 
appear  in  varions  letters  during  the  year.  The  following, 
addressed  to  General  Bailey,  February  6di,  presents  a  sufficient 
example  of  them : 

"  Our  first  entrance  ou  thoin  [the  events  of  the  war]  has  been  peculiarly  inaus- 
picioaa.  Our  men  are  good,  but  force  without  conduct  is  easily  baffled.  The 
Creator  hss  not  thought  proper  to  nnik  thoM  in  tho  ferabemd  who  are  of  stuff  to 
aako  good  genetalti  Wo  are  izot,  therefinoi  to  f«ek  them,  blindfold,  and  then  let 
them  learn  the  trade  at  Uie  expense  of  great  losses.  But  our  turn  of  success  will 
come  l»y  and  l>y,  and  we  must  submit  to  the  previous  misfortunes  which  are  to  be 
the  price  of  it.  I  think  with  jou  ou  the  subject  of  privateers.  Oar  ships  of  force 
«iU  nndonbtedlj  be  blockaded  by  the  onemj,  and  vo  ehall  have  do  neane  of  annoy- 
big  them  at  aea  bat  by  emal],  awift«uling  TeMeb ;  theee  wUl  be  better  managed 
and  more  multiplied  in  the  hands  of  in^vldnals  than  of  the  government.  In  short, 
they  are  our  true  and  only  weapon  in  a  war  apainst  Great  Britain,  when  once  Canada 
aud  Nova  Scotia  shall  have  been  rescued  from  them-  The  opposition  to  them  in 
Congress  is  merely  partiaL  It  to  a  part  of  tbe  navy  bw,  and  proeeode  from  tho 
desire  of  secnring  men  for  the  pablie  ahipi,  by  anppreirfng  all  oUier  employments 
from  them.  Bnt  I  do  not  apprehend  that  this  Itt^jndged  prinei{de  is  tbat  of  m 
mnjorify  of  Congress.  I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  spare  no  encouragement 
to  tliiit  kind  of  enterprise.  Our  pubUc  ships,  to  be  sure,  have  done  wonders.  They 
luve  saved  our  military  reputation  sacrificed  on  the  shores  of  Canada ;  but  in  point 
of  real  ii^ary  and  deprednUon  on  tho  enemy,  onr  pritaleevs  without  qnestion  havo 
been  most  eifectaaL  Both  speeiss  of  foroe  hare  their  peooliar  vahM." ' 

We  find  him  making  several  j)ractical  suggestions  to  the 
Presi«lcnt  and  Secretary  of  State,  lie  proposed  forming  a 
clafiBified  and  better  armed  and  disciplined  militia  from  tbe 

*  Tliere  was  a  good  reason  why  our  navy  so  much  exoelled  the  conduct  of  oar  land 
troops  for  at  least  the  two  first  years  of  the  war.  The  latter  were,  at  the  opening  of  the 
stnggle,  a  mral  ndUtia,  and  most  of  their  oflleen  knew  no  more  <rf  the  art  of  war,  than 

was  to  be  learned  at  semi  tinnuiil  in!lifi:i  musters  and  picked  ont  of  militaiy  treatises — 
about  as  gooil  a  prcparut  uu  f  ir  actual  wur  as  would  be  vriidin?  in  water  kne©  deep,  and 
reading  treutiHcs  on  swimiriiiijj.  to  prepare  a  novice  in  tbat  art  to  keep  uflout  in  a  rough  sea. 
England  lierself  lias  recently  learned  m  the  Crimea  that  even  the  best  drilled  soldiers  not 
•Msoned  by  actual  service,  cut  but  a  leny  llgore  beside  soeh  troops  as  the  French 
Zooarea  fresh  from  the  fields  of  Algeria. 

Our  navy  labored  under  no  such  disadrantages.  It  had  bnt  reeentlv  gone  through 
tTi  "  -  'i  ijl  '.iM  1  the  glorious  oxpRrimif fs  of  th»>  Birbary  war.  Our  offlfcrs  had  been 
w  tc-1  l»v  trial,  aud  thow  fitted  for  great  commanders  were  legibly  "marked  in  the 

forcheud/'   And  never  had  more  been  '^mariwd"  wiOinso  Umiled  a  vsoe  end  seals 

<rf  operations  I 
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jOQDg  men  of  the  conntiy.  He  recoinmended  employing  gaa* 
boats  in  the  Ghesapeake,  and  eatttng  a  canal  from  Ljnbaven 
river  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  for  their  retreat.  He 
suggested  keeping  our  navy  together  in  fleets  in  fortified  harbors, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  enemj  to  also  keep  together 
iu  large  fleets,  and  thus  lose  the  ability  to  block  up  every  har- 
bor and  river,  and  cut  off  our  entire  coasting  trade  by  scattered 
cruisers.  This  was  the  maritime  policy  of  the  Revolution — ^but 
on  reading  Monroe's  answer  to  his  suggestions,  Mr.  Jefferson 
became  satisfied  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  exbting  circum- 
stances. 

The  public  movements  and  avowals  in  New  England  point- 
ing towards  insurrection  or  disunion,  drew  out  an  ezpresnon 
from  him,  in  a  letter  to  James  Martin,  September  20th,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  favor  the  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  solemnly 
put  the  question  "  to  those  States,  whether  they  would  remain  in 
the  Union,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  or  leave  it!  He  had  no 
doubt  that  a  majority  of  their  people  would  decide  to  remain. 

The  anti-war  excitement  in  New  England  had  gone  on 
rapidly  increasing  since  the  demonstrations  already  recorded* 
On  the  15th  of  June  (1818),  Josiah  Quincy,  who  was  now  out 
of  Congress,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  reported 
a  preamble  and  resolution  in  the  latter  body  adverse  to  passing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Lawrence  for  the  capture  of  the 
Peacock.  The  preamble  set  forth  that  former  resolutions  of  this 
kind  had  "  given  great  discontent  to  many  of  the  good  people 
of  the  commonwealth,  it  being  considered  by  them  as  an 
encouragement  and  excitement  to  the  continuance  of  the  ]H-esent 
uiijn>t,  unnecessary  and  iniquitous  war;"  that  the  Sonato  luid  a 
hi;^h  sense  of  tlie  "naval  skill  and  military  an<i  civil  virtues  of 
Cant.  James  Lawrence,"  and  were  ''withheld  tVoin  uctinir  on 
said  proposition  solely  from  considerations  relative  to  the  nature 
and  principles  of  the  present  war;"  and  '"to  the  end  that  all 
iiiisa|'j)rchension  on  this  subject  might  be  obviated,"  the  follow- 
in;'  resuluiiun  was  oli'ered  : 

"  RcMlved^  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  the 
pnaent,  wagied  witboat  justifiable  oaue,  and  protecnt«d  in  a  manner  wMcb  indicatea 
that  conqoest  and  ambition  are  Its  real  mottves,  it  is  not  becoming  a  morml  and 

religions  people  to  oxptctw  any  approbation  of  military  or  naval  Pxj)Ioiti  whieh  ai« 
not  immediately  couuected  with  the  defence  of  our  8eacoa»t  and  soil.** 
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The  preamble  and  resolntion  were  adopted,  and  remained  on 
the  jonrnals  of  the  Massachnaetts  Senate  nearlj  eleven  yean, 
when  thejr  were  expnnged  hy  the  order  of  that  bodj.  Fifteen 
dajrs  before  their  adoption,  Lawrence  had  aaUeu  irom  Boston 
roads  in  the  nnlnoky  frigate  Chesapeake,  to  meet  the  Shannon. 
Hie  Chesapeake  was  captnred.  The  naval  historian.  Cooper, 
says,  that  at  the  close  of  the  action,  '^both  ships  were  charnel- 
houses."  Lawrence  fell  mortally  wounded,  nsing  an  exclama- 
tion which  has  become  a  household  word  among  Americans— 
**  Don't  give  np  the  ship." 

The  HassachnsettB  Senate  was  doubtless  unapprised  of  this 
catastrophe,  at  the  time  of  its  action  just  mentioned.  Bat 
neither  it,  nor  the  governor,  nor  council,  nor  the  prominent 
Federalists  of  Boston,  were  nnappriaed  of  the  time  when  the 
mangled  corpses  of  Lawrence  and  his  firs^lietttenaDt,  Ludlow, 
were  borne  back  from  Halifax  for  funeral  rites  and  interment. 
They  did  not  attend  his  funeral,  and  a  Federal  new&puper  of 
Boston,  to  deter  its  partisans  from  being  present,  threw  out  the 
innnendo  tliat  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  the  occasion  were 
political  in  their  object.' 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Quincy,  from  a  joint  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  presented  a  report  and 
resolutions,  declaring  that  the  admi^tsion  of  States  ^*  not  compre- 
hended within  the  origmal  limits  of  the  United  States,"  was 
nnauthoriied  by  the  letter  '*or  the  spirit"  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  "  it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts  to  oppose  the  admission  of  such  States  into  the  Union, 
as  a  ineasnre  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  die  confederacy." 
The  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Oil  the  loth  of  Jnly  a  remonstrance  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Baiiie  Lcpslature,  denouncing  the  continaanoe  of  the  war  after 
the  re}>eal  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  as  improper  and 
innpolitic,  because  it  exliibited  distnistof  the  good  faith  of  Eng- 
land, and  countenanced  the  imputation  of  cooperation  with 
France — wliich  would  tend  to  stir  np  the  entire  British  ])eople 
aLrainjit  u>i.  It  denounced  the  war  as  unjust,  because  we  had  not 
removed  proper  cuu&es  of  complaint  by  providing  against 

'  Tlif  T'.o-t((n  A'lvfrti-.  r  a~kefl :  '*  What  honor  can  ho  paid  wbAM  »  Crowniu-hitld  ifl 
chiet  mourner  aii'l  a  Story  chiff  priest  ?"  Cajit.  Ct.  Crownitirtbleld  hud  ffone  at  hif  owo 
expense  in  a  cartel  to  Huliia.v.  ami  brought  buck  the  bmiji's.  Story.  AmocH'o 

Jwtiee  of  U)«  L*.  S.  Snpreme  Court,  vu  to  deliver  the  ruueml  or«tiou  «t  S«leiii. 
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employing  British  seamen — and  because  wc  liad  not  exhausted 
negotiation  on  the  sabject  of  impressment.  Under  such  cir< 
cuinstaaces,"  said  this  remarkable  paper,  "  silence  towards  the 
Government  would  be  treacherj  to  the  people."  The  Legisla- 
ture concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts," 
to  attest    the  purity  of  their  motives  1" 

If  this  document  meant  to  assert  that  we  had  not  offered  to 
make  any  reasonable  arrange m cuts  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  British  seamen,  provided  England  would  cease  to  impress 
oars,  it  asserted  a  palpable  and  gross  imtruth.  And  what  terms 
are  fit  to  characteriae  a  declaration,  coming  from  men  of  com- 
mon information,  that  we  had  not  fiurly  exhausted  n^otiation  I ' 

The  eastern  ultra-Federalists  were  in  the  habit  of  asserting  at 
this  period  that  the  number  of  impressments  had  been  very  smalL 
A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislatnre  actually  reported  to 
that  body  that  the  number  of  impressed  citiaens  of  that  State  on 
board  of  British  public  vessels,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  was 
only  eleven.  General  credit  was  ostensibly  given  to  the  decla- 
ration made  by  Pickering  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Sullivan  in 
1808,  that  Great  Britain  only  'desired  to  obtain  her  own  sub- 
jects," that  ^  the  evil  we  complained  of  arose  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  always  distinguishing  the  persons  of  the  two  nations." 
The  best  information  which  could  be  obtained  placed  the  number 
of  impressments  of  American  citizens  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
war,  as  high  at  least  as  six  thousand;  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislative  Committee  can  therefore 
be  readily  estimated.  Mr.  Pickering's  assertions  corresponded 
ad  little  with  known  facts  as  they  did  with  his  own  official 
declarations  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State.* 

i  Not  a  President,  not  a  Secretary  of  State,  not  an  American  rainutter  in  Enirland 
since  the  formation  of  our  (ifovemraent,  bad  omitted  to  earnestly  remonntraU*  against 
impressment,  and  urge  a  fair  an  l  pacific  (wttlemi-nt  ot  the  question.  Our  a|)peal><  were 
utterly  disregarded.  When  the  pra  tice  had  recently  le<l  to  an  outrage  on  one  of  our 
nattooal  vessels  which  Knglaad  herself  did  not  pretend"  to  justify,  she  haughtily  reftised  to 
allow  any  negotiations  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  offence  to  be  connected  with 
the  aobject  of  rcparatloa.  She  deflutly  oho^  this  period  to  Ie«Use  Mid  extend  the 
practice,  by  a  roviU  proclamation.  And  flnalty.  after  more  than  twenty  ycar!>  of 
attempted  n  ^irotiation  on  oor  part,  she  formally  refused  to  treat  with  uh  further  on  the 
tu|)i<  ,  and  :ii  tit"  -  tiae  time eontiniudimpnMiiieDts  oa the bnMdeat and moalfbiiiditleirt 

scale.    SiM'  iit'xl  note. 

>  In  Pii-k<>riii:;'H  instmctions  toBoAn  King,  Minister  at  the  Court  of  London,  Jane  8th, 
1796,  he  aaid :  The  long  but  fmltlaw  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  protect  Ameti* 
can  ieamm  from  Britiah  Tmpreflsee,  prore  that  the  etibjeet  Is  in  its  nature  oifRcnlt.  .  .  . 

But  th  T''  U  another  coijent  n-  hdii  for  nn  cv.'mption  from  impresses  in  thi'  Uritjih  co!<inies 
—that  til'"  practice  will  be.  a^  it  h n  alw.iy-i  li<>eri.  subject  to  mnnstrou*  ahti>«'*  ;  und  the 
supreme  power  is  so  rfmntt>  t)i:it  the  oviU  beoorae  irrcini  <Iiablo  btfnrc  refin*'*^  can 
even  bo  sought  for."  lie  oflioiaily  wrote  Mr.  King,  September  10th,  1796:  *'For  the 
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It  is  not  here  a^iserted  tliat  tlie  Ijctter  class  of  New  Kiigland 
Federalists  either  engaged  in,  or  directly  advocated  the  propriety 

Britiah  OoTerDincnt,  then,  to  make  professions  of  respect  to  the  rights  of  onr  citizens  and 
Wlllingnesa  to  ntoase  them,  and  yet  den/  the  oolr  nieun»  of  Ascertainina  those  rights,  is  an 
Inalting  tantaUtm/'  He  otBciaiiy  reported  to  Congress,  December  9th,  1799  :  "  Admiral 

Parker  pui'l  ru*  atti  ntinn  t(i  the  agent's  appliration  on  behalf  of  our  inipi c•^.st^l  st  aim  ii  ; 
the  admiral  havirifr  ditfi  iniiir-il.  and  infornnMl  the  agent  of  the  deterniiuatiim,  that  no 
proofs*  would  be  regarded  by  him,  unless  speeially  presented  by  the  Anu  riean  Govern- 
ment throogh  the  Britij<h  minister :  nor  then  but  iu  the  single  case  of  native  Americana. 
Under  this  ofltenninatioii  there  wiU  be  detained^  not  only  Uie  subjects  of  Ui  Btthumto 
Majesty,  naturalized  since  the  peace  of  1783j  but  all  who,  oom  elsewhere,  were  then  resi- 
dent in,  and  had  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  also,  all  foreigners,  as  Germans, 
Swedes.  Danes,  Portuguese,  and  Italians,  w  ho  vohintarily  serve  in  the  vi  s-els  of  the 
United  States.  And  itT  is  a  fact  that  such  foreigners  have  frequently  beeu  impressed  ; 
•lthou<:h  their  langnaget  and  other  cirennwta ncaa  demoMMte  tliat  thoy  wero  not 
BritWi  subjects." 

We  could  roa^y  wleet  many  ofhor  •(folTatoiit  deetentloM  llrom  the  offlefad  db* 

patches  and  reports  of  Pickering. 

Rnfn<<  King,  our  minister  to  England,  is  accused  fn  no  C[narter  of  baring  entertained 
nnreasonalde  prejudices  ugain>it  that  goveinnient.  He  ofTit  ially  wrote  Piclieiing,  April 
13th.  17;<7,  that  since  the  preceding  July  he  had  applied  fi>r  the  di^icharge  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ^.  vi'uty  oue  imurutwed  seamen  who,  as  Americans,  had  claimed  his  inter- 
ference— that  the  admiralty  had  ordered  eighty-six  of  them  to  be  discharged,  had 
deCafned  thirty-eeren  aa  Bntbh  mbjecta  or  as  *'  American  rolnnteers."  and  in  regard 
to  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty-eight,  made  no  answer,  "  the  snips  on  board  of 
which  these  »eamen  were  detained  having  in  many  instances  sailed  before  nn  cxuniina- 
tion  was  macie.  in  coiise<}nence  of  his  ajtplication.  '  And  King  further  declari  il  :  "  It  is 
certain  that  some  of  thone  who  have  applied  tu  me  are  not  Amcricun  citizenii,  but  the 
exceptiotta are  in  my  opinion  few;  and  the  eridencp,  exclusive,  of  certificates,  has  been 
■oeh,  as  In  most  eaaes  to  Mtfafy  me  that  the  applicants  were  real  Americans,  who  had 
been  fbrced  into  the  Brftbdt  eerTfee ;  and  who,  with  singnler  constancj  have  generally 
persevered  fn  rcfusini:  pay  and  bounty,  though  in  many  instances  thoy  h.ivc  Ix-i-n  in  tlic 
service  more  than  two  years."  King  wrote  home  to  the  Secretary  of  Stiil*'.  M;u  (  h  l.'-lh, 
iT'.Kt.  that  not  only  seamen  who  spok''  tin  Knu'li^li  lan-iiage,  and  who  rc  evidently 
English  or  American  subjects,  but  also  all  Danish,  Swedish,  and  other  foreign  seamen, 
who  coold  not  receive  ionerican  protectiotti^,  were  indi-'criminatcly  taken  from  their 
volontary  aervioe  in  onr  neutral  employ  and  forced  into  the  war,  in  the  naval  service 
of  Great  Britain."  Bflas  Tstbot,  American  agent  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  reliefer 
iraprc-sed  seamen,  wrote  I'ii  k<  rin^.  July  llh.  1707.  tliat  Cajitain  Otway.  of  the  IJrifi-h 
frigate  Ores,  ordered  Ain<  ric,in  '•t  amcn  l)e  liroiight  to  the  grufsway  uiid  wfiippcd  for 
wniin/  to  tlicir  agent  to  got  them  di-rh;ii  L't  d." 

Mar-^haH's  complaints  when  Secretary  of  State  were  as  pointed  and  as  criminatory 
towards  the  British  Government  as  Pickering's— «nd  WO  need  not  lay  that  the  same  waa 
tnie  of  all  the  Republican  Secretaries  of  State. 

We  could  present  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  merchants  of  nearly  all  the  principal 
AtTii'rican  citio?,  at  different  period^,  spi  rially  (irnouiiciiig  the  gro>.s  and  abu-i\e 
impressnii'nt  of  onr  seamen  by  Kiiirland.  A  l-  cilfnil  nicrting  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Aj>ril  'I'Wh.  1  *(>•;,  appointed  a  comniittci',  two  of  wliom  were  Kulus  King  and 
Oliver  Wolcott.  to  report  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The  resolutions  declare  among 
other  things,  "  that  the  raHbring  foreign  armed  ships  to  atation  themeelres  olT  onr 
harbor,  and  there  to  stop,  search,  and  captnre  oar  vcssel«— 4o  tannse,  fBOVlul,  owt  nnir« 
<Ur  our  ciliztm,  is  a  grosA  and  criminal  neglect  of  the  highest  duties  of  Government,  and 
that  an  .Administration  whii-h  paticntl .  |m  <  mit8  the  same  is  n  t  <  i. titled  to  the  confloence 
of  a  bra\e  and  free  people."    The  re^olutiims  pa.ssed  unanimously, 

Comnii'dore  Rogers  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (January  14th,  1^13), 
the  muster  books  of  the  Moaelle  and  Sappho  captured  by  him,  by  which  it  apueared  that 
abont  an  eighth  of  their  aeamen— tlmt  fi  to  say,  between  thirty  and  iorty— were 
impressed  Americans  ;  and  Rogers  remarked:  "It  will  appear  .  .  .  if  tlierc  is  only 
aquarter  part  of  th.it  proportion  on  bourd  tlieir  other  vef«x.els.  that  they  have  an  inllnitely 
greater  number  of  Americans  iu  th-  ir  " -rvice  than  any  Ameri<  an  h.i-  \i  t  had  an  idea 
of."  Ten  Americans  were  found  on  board  of  the  Guerriere — and  Captain  Dacre  declared 
to  the  court  martial  which  afterwards  tried  him,  that  ''what  considerably  weakened  his 
quarters,  waa  pennittinit  the  Americana  belonging  to  the  ship  to  quit  their  quarters  " 
when  the  Constitotlon  hoisted  her  colors;  and  he  numfUly  added,  **that  thoogh  it 
deprived  him  of  the  men,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty." 

ImpreS'in'-nt-*  were  oft'^n.  in  all  cases  where  resistance  was  attempted,  conducted 
with  unsparing  severity.  Hut  even  where  mtthing  but  bold  rcinon-t t hik  e  was  inter 
poeed,  the  catlaaa  nod  olab  were  fireely  resorted  to.  Those  who  refused  to  go  on  dui/ 
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of  smugi^'ling  or  furnislung  supplies  to  the  enemy.  But  gome 
ot"  them  publicly  held  a  line  ul' argument  which  waa  well  calcu- 
lated to  teach  ])aser  men  that  such  oflences  were  venial  under 
existing  circumetauces;  aod  it  is  certain  that  those  practices  were 


were  scoarged,  placed  in  irons,  broaght  op  again  and  scourged  on  the  raw  wounds  of 
past  whippmga,  until  thej  snoonrabed.  Tliev  American  protections  in  many  instaikeet 
were  torn  np  before  their  eyes.  At  their  pretended  examinations,  when  taken  on  board 
Britiidi  ships,  commamlcrs  often  treated  their  HtatomentH  with  brutal  levity,  affecting 

not  to  hoar  u  p'Tti'iii  n{  wliat  tlif  j-  said,  or  turniiiL:  it  off  w  itli  a  juke,  tint  >In>«-i  il  thitt 
they  made  no  prt'teii»i<>ii^  to  justice.  Sinuftiuies  wrntohi'"  whom  cvervbody  on  Jx.tard 
knew  had  never  ficen  the  prisoner  before,  would  emerge  f^om  the  pref^s-f^ang  and  f»ay  : 
*'  Sir,  1  know  this  feUow.  lie  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine.  Tom,  you  know  well  enoou, 
■o  doii*t  aham  Tanlcee  any  more."  We  euinot  enoamber  tiieee  pages  with  the  speenl 
proofs  of  the  preceding  Btatcroents,  but  every  one  of  them  rcst^  on  tlio  siflidavits  of  Anie- 
ricati  ~i  iiineii  of  known  and  unqneBtionable  character — and  some  of  lli<  ni  were  sworn  to 
in  liilViT'^nt  in.^tanct'i  liy  a  nnmUer  of  such  witneswo:*.  The  tearing  an  of  nrot/.-<  ti">ii>  and 
the  whip  pill  were  pretty  unifurui  circuouttances  among  the  pcttv  liriti»a  commaudera. 
The  m-vw^  of  the  cAptafa  aAotiiig  not  to  hear,  tbe  pnmgutg  wtUwM,  «le.,  took  ptaeo 
on  board  the  Ceres. 

To  show  that  the  most  positive  testfmony  of  Atterioan  citlBeiisihfp  was  treated  wItt 

contempt,  not  only  by  petty  military  officials,  hnt  that  it  (as  we  have  iiinlerstood,  Mr. 
Kin^' a!ri- i  l y  to  intimati  ),  met  with  intentional  neplect  and  evasion  fmni  the  highe^it 
British  tribunals  having  ooRnizance  of  the  Bubject,  we  are  induced  to  give  the  particulars 
of  A  ca»c— not  because  it  presents  more  striking  features  than  others,  but  becau!^  we 
ehance  to  know  near  relatives  of  the  impressed  man,  and  thenfim  havo  a  moral  per- 
aonal  oertaint/  on  the  qnestion  of  his  nativttj ;  and  becaua  wa  poaseaa  a  aad  and  iUoa* 
trative  seqnef  of  the  aflSiir,  not,  ao  Cur  aa  we  know,  Utherto  made  pnbUo.  Htrsn 
Thaver  wa!<  born  in  the  town  of  Qroeowich.  Connecticut.  A  letter  from  Commodore 
Di'catnr  to  th'^  S.>cretarv  of  the  Xavy,  dated  New  I.ondon,  March  l^th.  H14,  atated  the 
f.tllowinij  fact^  :  That  Thayer  was  impressed  in  1^!03,  and  when  the  British  shit)  Siatira 
was  put  iu  commiHHion,  about  ls08,  he  vrnn  transferred  to  her.  Gen.  Lyman,  the  Ame- 
rican eouAill  at  London,  had  applied  to  the  Lords  Commii^sioners  for  hifl  discharge  in  vain. 
A  certificate  of  bis  nativitj  f^om  the  selectmen,  town  clerk,  and  minister  of  Greenwich 
were  forwarded  to  Mitchell,  the  resident  agent  for  American  prisoners  at  Halifax  :  but 
-till  h  -  u  MS  not  released.  He  wrote  to  his  father  that  on  reprc-i uting  hia  case  to  Cap- 
t:iiti  Stackpole  of  the  Statira  the  latter  told  him  if  h<'  retiiM  il  to  fight  Iv*  conntrv- 
ni'-n  ••  lie  should  be  tied  to  the  mo-st  and  sliot  at  like  a  dn^j."  Tlic  Statira  was  one  of  the 
blockading  sfpiadron  ofT"  N'cw  LiOndon  in  HU,  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  Decatur  wnt 
off  John  Tliaver,  the  fath»r,  with  a  flag,  to  at^k  the  release  of  his  Hon,  and  carrying  a  note 
to  Captain  Cnpel  from  Decatur,  aavmg  *'that  he  felt  persuaded  that  the  application 
of  the  father,  furnished  a*4  he  wax,  wfth  eOBOlnalve  evidence  of  the  nativity  and  itientity 
of  son.  wii  lid  induce  an  immediate  order  for  hif  discharge."  "The  son."  sav* 
Dpcatur.  "  descried  his  father  at  a  distance  in  the  boat,  and  told  the  lieutenant  of  tbe 
Statira,  it  wxh  his  father,"  and  he  alls:  I  understand  the  feelin;:s  manifested  by 
the  old  man  on  receiving  the  band  of  his  son,  proved  beyond  all  other  evidence  the 
property  he  had  in  him.  Thero  was  not  a  doubt  left  on  the  mind  of  a  single  BiltiA 
nftiecr  of  Hiram  Thayer'f*  being  an  American  citixen.  And  yet  he  is  detained,  not  a 
priHoncr  of  war,  but  compelled  under  the  most  cruel  threats,  to  serve  the  enemies  of  his 
country."  Th.i;.  ■  r  '  had  rectimmendod  lilni'^elf  by  his  .sobriety,  industry,  and  >H>aman- 
f»hip,"  as  to  be  appointed  a  boatswain's  mate;  two  hundred  "and  fifty  pounds  sterling 
were  then  due  him — but  he  refused  to  receive  any  bounty,  or  advarico,  lest  it  might 
afford  soma  pretext  for  denying  him  hia  discharge  when  a  proper  application  shoaJdoo 
made  for  It.  Captain  Capel  ''regretted  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  comply  with** 
Decatur's  "request:"  but  be  said  he  would  "  forward  hi><  application  tn  the  r  .Tn'imi.ler- 
io-chlef  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  he  had  do  doubt  he  would  order  hi:'  uumediate 
diseharue." 

Here,  we  believe  published  accounts  drop  the  storv  of  Hiram  Thayer.  We  knew  an 
node  of  his.  who  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  In  1846,  and  also  other 
members  of  hia  family.  The  uncle  wrote  a  letter  for  oar  inspection  In  which  he  state* 
that  Hiram  Thajrer  was  not  discharged  mitil  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war— that 

h  -  tli'Mi  wrnte  to  his  father  that  he  should  be  home  at  a  specified  time— that  th-  f  ubt  r 
proceeded  to  the  port  to  which  he  was  to  return— that  wh>  n  the  slHp  arrived  in  w  hich  he 
WAi  expected,  tlie  unfortunate  father  was  iiif  irrn  d  that  his  son  ha.l  fallen  overboard  Hnd 

Eeriabed— that  a  trunk  and  some  clothing  bearing  the  name  of  hia  son  were  delivered  to 
im,  ate. 
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carried  to  an  enormous  extent  by  persons  who  had  property  and 
commercial  connections  sufficient  to  render  it  practicable. 
Lowelyin  his  contemporaneously  published  ^^Boad  to  Ruin,"  said : 

**  Snecuraged  and  protected  from  infamy  by  the  ju$t  odium  againxt  the  war,  ihey 
engage  in  lawless  speculations,  sneer  at  the  restntinta  of  conscience,  laugh  at  per- 
jury, mook  at  legal  restridnts,  and  acquire  an  ill<gotlen  wealth  at  the  espense  of 
poblic  morals,  and  oT  the  more  sober,  conscientious  parts  of  the  community.  .   .  . 

"  Admiiii.-triitioa  liiicliri^rs  may  revile  the  northern  States,  and  the  ni'-rehiints 
generally,  for  this  iiioiiiitrous  depravaiioti  of  morals,  this  execrable  course  of  stinig- 
gling  and  fraud.  But  there  is  a  just  God,  who  knows  how  to  trace  the  causes  of 
homaa  events,  and  He  wiU  aasvredly  Tisit  npcm  the  aatbon  of  this  war  all  tibo 
Imqoities  of  which  It  has  been  the  occssIod.  If  the  gniltj  deeenre  oar  soom  or 
oar  pitj,  the  tempters  and  seducers  deeenre  our  execration.** 

A  sherilV'tj  ofHcer  in  New  IlaiTip.sliire,  recovered  a  letter 
(dated  August  IGtli,  1813)  signed  by  live  respectable  citizens  of 
that  Stiite,  in  which  they  made  the  following  assurances  to  a 
British  otHcial,  in  regard  to  one  Curtis  Coe,  an  American,  im- 
prisoned as  a  epy  at  Three  Rivers : 

"From  our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Coe,  his  character  and  politics,  we  are  COnfi« 
dent  that  his  oKjcci  is  far  from  Ix-itif^  unfriendly  to  the  motives  which  induced  yoar 
gOTeruaicut  in  repelling  the  attacks  made  on  you  by  our  Executive.  His  politics 
hare  umformlj  been  what  we  stjle  staunch  IVderaltsm,  and  hit  object,  we  beUere, 
no  other  than  trafficking  with  jonr  dtixens  in  defiance  of  some  of  our  law&  His 
language  and  conduct  with  us  have  uniformly  belied  even  the  semblance  of  an 
enemy  to  your  government,  or  any  of  your  usages  in  repelling  the  measures  which 
our  Executive  has  tried  to  enforce." 

Hie  revenue  laws  were  constantly  intermpted^  and  often* 
times  defeated  in  their  execution  by  vexations  processes  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  State  conrts.  A  member  of  Congress  declared 
that  he  knew  of  £fty-six  writs  having  been  served  npon  a 
United  States  collector  within  one  week.  American  vessels 
were,  in  a  number  of  instances,  captured,  carrying  British  per- 
mits or  licenses,  and  Oroke,  the  British  vice-admiralty  judge  at 
Halifax,  declared  in  an  official  decision,  that  the  object  of  these 
licenses  was  to  directly  benefit  the  military  service  of  Great 
Britain — to  give  snbsistence  to  her  armies  in  Spain/  Individ- 

'  Thi«  decision  wns  delivered  Ang:ust  2d,  1818,  In  the  cai»e  of  the  Orion.  ThU  vessel 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Lisbon,  May  Inth.  1«13.  It  should  be  remarked  that  thi»  infa- 
moni)  tralTIc  doe-i  not  ajiinMr  to  luive  li'  .  ri  ■  onfiiii'il  to  l^usti'rn  port-*.  Tln^  Htiti^h  eonsnl 
atBoHton,  Andrew  Alteu,  was  arrested  ami  brought  before  Jiidtre  Davi-*.  of  the  District 
CSMnti  for  countersignuig  one  of  these  licen^n.  He  weh  ordered  to  enter  into  reooK- 
niaancea  for  his  appearance  and  trial  at  the  next  Oircait  CoorU  Ue  forfeited  bia  reeog* 
Usance,  and  fled  to  Canada.  HIa  eonnset  were  Arrlson  Gray  Oto  and  William  Sallitran 
-4he  latter  the  author  ef  Familiar  Letters  on  the  PubUe  Men  of  the  BeTolntion,"  eto. 
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oak  were  repeatedly  detected  In  seUing  provisions  and  stores 
to  the  enemy.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1818,  fomal  notice 
was  given  that  the  British  blockade  previonslj  confined  to  the 
ports  and  harbors  of  the  Chesapeake,  Dehiware,  New  York, 

Charleston,  Port  Royal,  Savannah,  and  the  Missisisippi,  was 
extended  to  all  the  ports,  rivers,  etc.,  on  both  sides  of  Long 
Island  Sound.    The  ports  east  and  north  of  this  remained  na- 

blockjidetl,  and  vessels  departed  from,  and  returned  to  them 
with  so  little  interruption,  that  tlie  fact  was  commented  on  with 
censure  in  tiie  British  House  of  Commons.' 

The  Executives  of  Ma.-saehu^etts  and  Connecticnt  had  refused 
to  submit  the  militia  ul'  those  States  to  orders  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  >«'ovember,  1S13,  Chittenden,  Governor  of  Vermont,  by 
proclamation,  ordered  home  the  militia  of  his  State  from  Cana- 
da. The  otlicers,  throutjh  their  Commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dixon,  replied  that  they  regarded  the  governors  ]>roc]amation 
"with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  contempt  for  its  author." 
Tiie  bearer  o:'  it  was  held  to  bail  for  trial  at  Albany.  A  resolu- 
tion was  suli^ecpiently  offered  in  Connjress  to  instruct  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  prosecute  Chittenden  for  attemptini:;  t'>  induce 
desertion.  Th(»ui^h  it  was  promptly  withdrawn  at  the  request  of 
the  Republican  representatives  from  Vermont,  Oris  took  occasion 
to  otier  resolutions  in  the  Leij;islature  of  Massachusetts,  pledging 
that  State  to  the  6uj)port  of  Vermont,  or  any  other  State,  whose 
constitutional  ri^difs  were  invaded;  and  the  resolutions  pas.>ed.* 

Commodore  Decatur,  in  command  of  the  frigate  Ignited  Slates 
44,  tiie  ]\[aced<)nian  3"^,  and  the  Hornet  18,  was  chased  into  New 
London  by  a  greatly  superior  force.  June  1st,  1S13.  Here  the^e 
ships  remained  closely  blockaded  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
and  the  blockading  sqnadron  had  the  advantage  of  command- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  best  point  on  the  entire  sea-board  of  the 
United  States  for  destroying  their  coasting  trade.  Decatnr  wonld 

1  it  iran  flnallv  extended  to  the  whole  coast  in  April,  1814. 

*  The  Pennsylvania  Leffislatnre,  as  soon  as  apprised  of  these  proeeedhiKB,  penocfl 

resolutions  pronouncing  (  hittcnden's  conduct  worthy  of  punishment,  and  dcnooncins 
Otia's  resolutions  us  uii  effort  to  arrest,  by  intimidnticin.  an  execution  of  tin'  laws.  Ana 
Pennsylvania  avowed  its  determination  under  nil  cin  iim-itanees  t<>  u|»h  «!,i  the  General 
Oovcrtimcnt  in  lawful  menHures  to  nuni;<h  persons,  whatever  their  -tati  in.  for  directly 
or  indirpetly  aiding  and  eomforting  tnc  enemy. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  went  further,' aTowing  its   contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
the  ravings  of  an  fnftiriated  ftwrtlon.  whether  issning  from  a  legislattre  body,  a  maniae 
governor,  tir  discontented  and  arahltfons  demagogue-* :"  and  declaring  that  the  people 
of  New  Jerser  were  prepared    to  resist  internal  inaarrection  with  the  same  readine«« 
that  they  woold  the  invaaion  of  a  foe. 
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in  ftU  probability  hare  escaped  but  for  intelligence  oommtmi- 
cated  trom  the  town  to  tlie  enemy.  He  officially  informed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ifavy  (December  20tb,  1818)  that  be 
attempted  to  get  to  eea  on  a  dark  and  tempestnonB  night — that 
as  soon  as  his  moTements  to  that  end  became  apparent,  signals 
to  the  enemy  were  made,  by  burning  bine  lights  on  both  points 
of  the  harbor's  month,  and  he  declared :  There  is  not  a  donbt 
that  they  [the  enemy]  have,  by  signals  or  otherwise,  instan- 
taneous information  of  our  movements.  Notwithstandmg  these 
signals  have  been  repeated,  and  seen  by  twenty  penons  at  least 
in  this  squadron,  there  are  men  in  New  London  who  have  the 
hardihood  to  affect  to  disbelieve  it,  and  the  effrontery  to  avow 
their  disbelief.*'  During  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  in 
March,  1814,  Decatur  issued  orders  for  the  instant  embarkation 
of  his  officers.  In  a  very  short  time  blue  lights  were  thrown 
up  like  rockets  from  Long  Point,  and  were  immediately  an- 
swered by  three  guns  frbm  the  British  fleet  These  signals  were 
witnessed  by  all  the  officers  and  men  in  the  American  look- 
out boats,  and  also  by  some  of  the  officers  at  Fort  TrumbulL 
They  were  known  to  be  signals  by  those  who  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  that  species  of  marine  communication.  It  is  pro- 
per to  say  these  treasonable  practices  were  admitted  and 
severely  reprobated  by  a  portion  of  the  Federalists. 

The  newspapers  representing  the  extreme  Federalists,  of 
course,  reflected  the  spirit  which  prompted  these  actions.  The 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  published  a  series  of  articles  openly 
recommending  the  New  England  States  to  form  a  separate  peace, 
urging  that  it  was  lawful  and  proper  to  do  so,  and  if  Oongress 
should  refuse  its  assent,  it  would  be  for  wise  and  prudent  men  to 
decide  what  ought  to  be  done.  In  not  a  few  paj^ers  the  American 
troops  were  openly  ridiculed,  and  their  successes  deplored.* 

I    Ingt  rsoii,  in  bi-<   riHtorical  Sketch  of  ihe  Seoond  War  batmen  flia  United  Statea 

of  America  autl  Groat  Britain/'  etc.,  Bays: 

^'HarrisoD  H  victory  over  Proctor  was  pablicly  deplored.  The  Salem  Gazette  of  the 
m  October,  1H13,  announced :  '  At  length  the  luuidfiil  of  British  trooIN^  which,  for 
more  than  a  yenr  have  baffled  the  namerniM  armies  of  the  TTnfted  States  In  the  inrssion 

of  Canada,  depriv*-.!  of  the  fjenias  of  the  itntii  utiil  Brock,  havf  hc.-ri  ohiisrod  to 
jifM  to  snpfrior  power  and  rninibcn«.'  The  iJostoii  Dnily  Advertist^r  of  the  next  day, 
23d  of  ()it.d>er,  1^13,  added:  'We  shall  -surrender  all  our  (-oiHiUf-t-i  at  a  i>e:ue.  It  is, 
indeed  a  hopeful  exploit  for  Harrison,  with  Ave  thousand  troops,  who  have  been  a«*>»ein- 
blfng  and  preparing  ever  sinee  Jnly,  1812,  to  tight  and  conquer  four  hundred  au<t  dft/ 
worn  out.  exfiaiL'^ted  RritiKh  regulars,  whom  the  Indians  had  previously  deserted.'  In 
Rhodp  Island,  infected  by  contagion  with  Massac ha8ett<<,  a  joamal  prononnoed  Har- 
ri?un''^  \  i -tory  th--  triumph  of  a  crowd  of  Kentucky  navaires  over  a  hanoftll Of  braTO  BWn 
— Du  ulure  than  a  march  and  their  capture  without  lighting." 

vol*  III. — 25 
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Jefferson's  letters  during  1S13,  express  anything  but  appro* 
bation  of  the  conduct  of  France.*  To  Baron  Humboldt  (Decem- 
ber 6th),  he  declared  views  in  regard  to  the  American  Indians 
which  sound  like  the  dirge  of  that  unfortanate  race : 

"Ton  know,  my  friend,  the  benevolent  plan  we  were  pursuing  here  for  the 
hftppiness  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  our  Ticinitiea.  We  spared  nothing  to 
ke«p  them  it  peace  with  one  another.  To  teach  them  agricnltnre  and  the  rndi* 
meats  of  the  most  necoMary  arts,  and  to  encourage  Indnatry  bj  e.-t:ibU«bing  among 
them  separate  property.  In  tlii'^  way  they  would  hare  been  enabled  to  gubfiist  and 
multiply  on  ii  moderate  scale  of  laink  d  po<»«es?ion.  They  would  have  mixed  their 
blood  with  ours,  and  been  amalgauiuted  and  idcntitied  with  ma  within  uo  distant 
period  of  Ume.  On  the  oonuneneement  of  oar  preaent  mur,  we  pressed  on  them 
the  obMnrance  of  peace  and  nentralitj,  hnt  the  lutereated  and  nnprincipled  policy 
of  Enghind  has  defratrd  all  otir  labors  for  the  salvation  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
They  have  sedueed  the  -rreater  part  of  the  tribes  within  our  neighborhood,  to  take 
up  the  hutcbct  against  us,  and  the  cruel  massacres  they  have  committed  on  the 
women  and  children  on  our  frontiers  taken  by  surprise,  wOl  oblige  us  now  to  porm 
them  to  extermination,  or  drire  them  to  new  seata  beyond  our  reach.  Already-  we 
have  driven  their  patrons  and  seducers  into  Montreal,  and  the  opening  season  will 
force  tlx^ni  to  thoir  last  refuge,  the  walls  of  Qiiebec.  We  have  cut  off  all  possibility 
of  inn'ii  uursc  and  of  mutual  aid,  and  may  pursue  at  our  leisure  whatever  pl.in  we 
find  uece^ary  to  secure  ourselTes  against  the  future  effects  of  their  savage  and 
ruthless  warfare.  The  confirmed  brntaliiation,  if  not  the  extermination  of  thia 
race  in  our  America,  is,  therefore,  to  fonn  an  additional  chapter  in  the  Bnglith  his- 
tory of  tin?  same  colored  man  in  As'ia,  and  of  the  brethren  of  their  own  color  in 
Ireland,  and  wherever  else  Anglo-inoroaiitile  cupidity  can  liiid  u  two-i>enny  interest 
in  deluging  the  earth  with  human  blood.  But  let  us  turn  horn  the  loathsome  coa- 
tempbtion  of  the  degrading  effects  of  commercial  aTariee.** 

In  three  letters  to  Mr.  Eppes,  then  chairman  of  the  Finanoe 
Committee  in  Ck>ngre8S,  he  gave  his  opinions  at  length  on  the 
subject  of  the  banks  and  currency.  The  United  States  Bank 
had  expired  bj  the  limitation  of  its  charter  in  1811,  and  it  was 
now  earnestly  urged  in  Congress  that  the  want  of  it  mainly  led 
to  the  distressing  derangement  prevailing  in  monetary  affairs, 
and  that  its  recbarter  was  the  only  means  of  cnring  the  evil, 
and  providing  the  sound  circulating  medium  necessary  for  the 
efficient  prosecution  of  the  war.  Some  of  the  earlier  Kepubli- 
can  opponents  of  the  Bank  had  already  begun  to  yield  to  these 
views.  Mr.  Jefferson  maintained  his  uncompromising  hostility. 
We  can  enter  upon  no  analysis  of  his  reasoning,  and  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  letters.  Their  general  ]nirport  was  to 
l>r*>poee  as  a  substitute  for  the  bank,  to  issne  Treasury  bills 

I  Particularly  iee  one  to  Madame  da  Staftl,  dated  MiV  34th. 
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emitted  on  a  specific  tax  appropriated  for  thoir  redemption. 
And  be  even  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  whole  system  of 
State  banks,  as  then  organised,  nnsnbstantial  and  frandnlent — 
prodnctive  of  evil  at  best,  and  dways  readj  to  explode  and  carry 
min  thronghont  the  commnnity.  He.  considered  State  banlu 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  business  men — but  thought 
they  shonld  offer  nothing  bat  cash  in  exchange  for  disconnted 
bills. 

If  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  an  intelligent  statistician, 
^  ho  was  not  a  partisan  of  the  Administration,  the  cnrrency  found 
disturbing  agents  not  necessarily  arising  from  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  or  from  other  legitimate  causes.  Matthew  Carey 
records  in  his  Olive  Branch,  that  in  the  winter  of  1818>14,  the 
Boston  banks  being  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  entered  yigoronsly 
upon  an  attempt  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government  by  draining 
the  banks  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  their  specie,  and 
thus  producing  an  utter  disability  to  fill  the  loans"  which  the 
(Government  was  attempting  to  effect  Mr.  Oarey  at  first  placed 
the  amoant  of  specie  which  they  withdrew  in  eight  months  from 
the  Middle  and  Southern  banks  at  four  millions  of  dollars,  but 
subsequent  inquiries  satisfied  him  that  it  was  between  seven  and 
eight  millions.  He  said  "  the  banka  Ironi  Kew  York  to  Norfolk 
inclusively,  as  well  as  most  of  those  to  the  westward,  were  lite- 
rally draiueil  of  thiir  specie,  and  nearly  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy." "  A  fearful  alarm  spread  through  the  commuMity. 
The  issue  was  looked  for  with  terror.  .  .  .  The  hanks 
throughout  the  middle  and  southern  States  were  obliged  to  cur- 
tail their  (lii?couiits.  Dankruptcies  took  })lace  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Even  wealthy  men,  who  were  wlu^lly  uiq)repared  for 
such  a  crisis,  suffered  great  inconvenience.  Some  who  had  sub- 
Bcribed  to  the  loans  were  unable  to  comply  with  their  engage- 
ments :  and  others  were  withheld  from  sul)scribinti'  1)V  the  ircne- 
ral  pressure  for  iiiom  y.  In  consequence,  the  loan,  tlu'n  ju'iid- 
ing,  partially  failed,  to  the  very  great  embarrassment  of  the 
Government,  and  distress  of  the  public.  This  was  the  nefarious 
object  in  view." 

To  show  that  there  could  be  no  ]^retext  on  the  part  of  the 
Boston  banks  of  a  want  of  specie,  our  author  gives  an  abstract 
of  tljc  statements  of  six  Boston  banks,  officially  pul)lished  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  in  January,  1814,  by  which  it 
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appo.irt'd  tliat  the  specie  then  in  their  vaults  was  $-11,915,444, 
"wliiK-  tlieir  notes  in  circulation  were  but  ^'2,000,001. 

Hut  the  Bofiton  bankers  did  not  allow  their  hoard  of  specie 
to  lie  idle.  Between  July  1st,  1814,  and  January  1st,  1815,  it 
was  reduced  from  $5,468,604  to  $1,999,368.  It  did  not  flow- 
back  into  the  collapsed  arteries  of  Americaa  circnlation.  Mr. 
Carey  declares,  on  what  he  claims  to  be  specific  proof,  that  it 
was  drawn  into  the  British  provinces  to  pay  for  Government  bills 
and  for  smnn^Lcled  goods;  that  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
agents  of  the  Government  of  Lower  Canada,  whereby  an 
immense  amount  of  British  Government  bills,  drawn  in  Quebec, 
were  transmitted  tor  sale  to  l^ew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltic 
more,  and  disposed  of  to  moneyed  men  on  each  advantageoos 
terms  as  induced  them  to  make  large  parehases.  .  .  .  These 
bills  were  forwarded  throngh  trasty  persons  in  Boston,  and  the 
proceeds  being  placed  to  their  credit,  added  immensely  to  the 
command  the  Boston  banks  had  acquired,  by  the  extent  of  the 
smuggling  trade,  over  those  in  the  middle  and  southern  States.** 
This  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy  was  so  ostenta- 
tiously managed  that  Mr.  Oarey  copies  an  advertisement  of 
British  Government  bills  for  sale,  taken  from  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  in  1814.' 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  press  and  pulpit  of  Maflsachusetts 
BO  yiolently  denounced  the  citizens  of  that  State  who  shonld  take 
any  part  of  the  Government  loans,  that  the  agents  of  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  advertise  that  the  ramee  of 
subscribers  should  not  be  made  known.* 

1  Se«  Olive  Branch,  seventh  edition,  pp.  315-319.  Lowell,  the  author  of  the  **R<kv1 
to  Rnin.**  made  a  contemporaneous  aenfal  of  tueh  arrangements.  Thereupon  Cur«-,v 
said  :  "  That  thefle  bills  to  an  imraoilcrato  amount,  wore  lraii?«mitteil  from  QiK-hoc  ;  that 
thoy  w  '  li"  ilrawnfor  the  stipport  of  the  iirinii'<<  empl'iy^"  !  in  hxtilitio^  at^ain'^t  thi-«  rmin- 
try  ;  th  it  tliey  wore  paid  for  in  specii>,  devot«'(l  to  the  siimMirt  i.f  tlii)-i>  arnues,  are  facts 
loo  i*tiiiilioru  to  be  t«et  a«iiK'.    I  hereby  publich' dare  una  [.Mr.  I^on'elll,  or  any  other 

1)ersoii  ill  the  Union,  to  di-^prove  any  of  them.   They  are  abnudantly  sufllnaBttO  Mlab- 
iah  the  iniquity  of  the  case."  We  are  not  aware  that  any  ezplaoationa  wtm  tver  Bade 
which  tended  to  relieve  the  repntatfon  of  the  parties  ehanrad  with  these  tr»aa»etton. 

>  8<M-  adv.Tti-oiix'nt  of  Ciibert  and  Dean,  brokers,  Id  Boston  Chronicle,  and  of  Jesse 
Putnam  ill  iJo-ton  (;.izett*'.  April  14th.  \HH. 

Th«»  Ro-t.m  111/ -tie.  April.  Hit,  Kiid :  "Some  will  say.  will  you  lot  the  conntry 
become  bankrupt  (  oo,  the  country  will  never  become  ba'nltropt.'  But,  prar,  do  not 
prevent  the  abuMrs  of  their  tru^t  becoming  bankrupt.  00  not  prevent  them  (Vom 
becoming  odious  to  the  public  and  replaced  by  better  men.  An;^  Federalist  who  lends 
money  to  Government,  ma>«t  po  and  Mhake  hand;*  with  James  Madison,  and  cbim  fellow- 
ship with  l'''lix  Grundy.    Lui  liiiu  no  mor<'  rail  himself  a  Fodt-ralist  and  friend  to  hi* 

country.    He  will  \n-  r  ailed  by  otIit  rH  infanuMH  It  is  very  jrrateful  to  find 

that  the  miivt  r^.ii  -<  n'iin<Mit  i-*  tliat  any  man  who  lends  his  money  to  the  (tovernment  at 
the  present  time,  will  loricit  ali  claim  to  common  honesty  and  common  coortetty  amoiw 
all  true  friends  of  the  oonntry.  God  forbid  that  any  Federalist  shoold  ever  hold  op  mm 
band  to  pay  Federalista  for  money  lent  to  the  present  ralen;  and  Fedenlicta  ean  Jiidfs 
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The  restored  amity  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  bad  stood  a  near 
chance  of  being  again  wrecked  at  the  outset.  After  Priestley^s 
death,  a  letter  to  him  in  1801  by  Jefferson,  was  published  by 
Belsham,  which  reflected  with  severity  on  the  idea  that  '*we 
were  to  look  backwards,  not  forwards,  for  improvement,"  and 
which  remarked  that  *^the  President  himself"  (Mr.  Adams) 
had  countenanced  the  latter  idea  "in  one  of  his  answers  to 
addresses."  Mr.  Adams,  on  receiving  Belsham's  publication, 
in  1818,  called  Jefferson's  attention  to  this  statement.  In  reply 
(June  15th,  1813)  the  latter  exhibited  the  mingled  tact  and 
dignity — consideration  for  the  feelings  of  another,  and  respect 
for  himselt^wbich  always  characterised  him  in  this  perplex- 
ing class  of  explanations.  He  pointed  ont  to  Mr.  Adams  the 
parcicnlar  answer  to  an  address  which  he  had  referred  to*-— 
retracted  nothing — reaffirmed  his  abstract  idea — and  even  ven- 
tured to  tell  Mr.  Adams  that  he  considered  his  expressions  on 
that  occasion  "  lent  to  the  prejudices  of  his  friends."  This  last 
was  treading  on  delicate  ground,  but  tlie  mixture  of  frankness 
and  courtesy  prevailed.  Mr.  Adams  was  never  implacable  when 
kiaiily  approached. 

A  new  and  strong  tie  was  beginning  indeed  to  bind  the 
stately  old  men  together,  lliey  were  t-jiecflily  becoming  the  last 
of  the  signers  of  tlie  l)«claration  of  Independenee — the  last  of 
the  grea;  actors  and  lea»lei-s  ol"  177().  Their  common  and  dearly 
loved  friend,  Rusli,  had  died  in  April,  1813,  after  a  brief  illness,  and 
when  the  ink  on  Jeifer^onV  last  letter  to  him  was  yet  fresh."  '  In 
hisiirst  letter  to  Adams  after  that  event  (May  27th),  Jeiier&ou  said: 


whether  DemocnttH  will  tax  tbeir  oomtitaeiits  to  pay  interMt  to  F«a«nlbti.'*  Tli«  Bo0> 

ton  CVi.liucl  proclaiiiioJ  hiinilar  view-*.  In  Number  ii  of  the  KmuiI  U)  Ruin,  Lowell  said: 
Money  m  such  a  ilnip  (the  wurcsl  pi^ni  of  the  former  pr(>f«poritv  an<l  pif-ont  insecnrity 
of  trade)  that  men,  agaiuat  their  consciences,  their  honor,  their  duty,  their  profession* 
md prvmitUt  ar«  willing  to  lead  it  secretlj,  to  »upuorc  the  very  meiuiures  which  are  both 
fnteaded  and  eaknlated  tor  tbeir  rnia.'*  Xbe  words  which  we  have  italicized  in  the  pre« 
ceding;  pmt'  nre  wore  contemponaeoaaly  construed  to  implj  that  a  Tolantary  or 
extorted  iip:rt  cment  had  been  made  by  the  Federal  moneyed  men  of  Boston,  not  to  take 
anv  shares  in  the  G'>\ irninent  loan>«. 

'Rev.  EUjah  I'uri-'h,  D.U.,  thus  "held  fortli  "  ;it  I?vti.M.  April  7th,  IftU:  "No  peace 
will  ever  be  made,  t:ll  the  people  Ray  there  hhall  In-  iio  war.  If  the  rich  men  continue 
to  furi.iah  money,  the  war  will  continue  till  the  mountaiiiH  arc  melted  with  Mooil— till 
ererv  field  in  America  Is  white  with  the  bones  of  the  people." 

>  'J.  {Ter^on  designatod  that  to  the  young  men  of  Philadelphia.  This  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  A'  unit's  Works,  dated  May  7Ui.  and  It  contains  the  foHowfng  sentences: 
"  W'lildUt  wi.-hing  t  •  damn  the  ar.lor  <>f  curiosity,  or  influence  tbi-  fi'  <  <!nni  of  in<juiry.  I 
will  hazard  a  predic"  on  tliat  after  tlio  luo-^t  iiulu-itriou-*  and  impiiiiial  rt  scarrhf-.  the 
loace^tllTOr  of  you  all  will  find  no  i»ruii  iplcs,  inslitutinns.  or  Hy!*tfms  i>f  edwcati";!  more 
lit.  in  foneralt  to  be  'raosmitted  to  your  posterity,  than  those  you  received  from  youi 
aneestm.**  (Adaas's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  188. 
•  Ibe  latter  h  dated  March  6th,  1813. 
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"  Another  of  our  friends  of  scvcnty-<»ix  is  gonp,  my  dear  air,  another  of  the 
co-?'iguer!<  of  tlio  iiiilf]>f'n(li-iK-e  of  our  country.  And  a  hotter  man  than  Rush  could 
not  imve  lelt  uh,  more  beuevolcQl,  more  learned,  ol  liuer  genius,  or  more  houeat, 
We,  too,  muit  go;  and  that  ere  long.  I  believe  «e  are  under  half  a  doien  at 
preaent;  I  mean  the  signers  of  the  Declaration.  Toonelf,  Gerrj,  Carroll,  and 
mvpelf,  are  all  I  know  to  be  living.  I  am  tlie  only  one  south  of  the  Potomac.  la 
Kohert  Treat  Payne,  or  Fluyd  livitig  'i  '  It  is  long  since  1  have  beard  of  them,  and 
jret  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  of  their  deaths.** 

A{)})em]od  to  a  letter  fmni  Adams  to  Jeflfereon,  dated  July 
lotli,  1813,  wo  Und  the  following  : 

I  have  been  looking  for  some  time  fbr  a  tpaee  in  my  good  hasband*8  letters  to 
add  the  regards  of  an  old  friend,  which  are  still  cherished  and  prceen-ed  through 
all  iIk'  chnnges  and  vicissitudes  which  have  talten  place  sinoo  WO  first  beesoM 
acquainted,  and  will,  1  trust,  remain  as  long  as 

"A.  Adams." 

Here  was  TolnDtary  and  frank  retraction  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  from  the  position  in  which  she  had  placed  herself  in  her 
correspoDdence  with  Jeflferson  in  1S04.  Henceforth  a  encoee* 
sion  of  friendly  messages  passed  between  her  and  her  early 
friend.  She  wrote  to  him  and  he  replied.  We  regret  that  the 
letters  have  escaped  publication.*  Mrs.  Adams,  like  her  hnsband, 
never  again  met  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  she  had  the  opportunity,  and 
eagerly  availed  herself  of  it,  to  bestow  kindly  and  assiduous 
attentions  on  some  of  his  family.  They  gratefully  appreciated 
those  attentions  then,  and  most  warmly  remember  them  now. 

Mrs.  Adams  lost  none  of  the  imposing  features  of  her  character 
in  the  decline  of  life.  An  observing  and  intelligent  gentleman 
who  was  a  guest  at  Quincy  within  a  year  or  two  of  her  death, 
has  given  us  a  description  of  his  visit.  Mr.  Adams  shook  as  if 
palsied;  but  the  mind  and  the  heart  wete  evidently  sound. 
His  spirits  seemed  as  elastic  as  a  boy*s.  He  joked,  laughed 
heartily,  and  talked  about  everybody  and  everything,  past  and 
present,  with  the  most  complete  abandon.  He  seemed  to  our 
highly  educated  informant  to  be  a  vast  encyclopedia  of  written 
and  unwritten  knowledge.  It  gushed  oat  on  every  possible  topic, 
but  was  mingled  with  lively  anecdotes  and  sallies,  and  he  exhi- 

t  Jndire  Payne  dfed  at  Mi  lesldMioe  fai  Boston,  May  11th,  ISlijaged  eighty-fonr. 
Cfcneral  William  Floyd  died  on  Us  term,  on  tiie  Mohairk  rlfor,  VevTork,  Aogast  4tk, 

1821,  aged  cighty-ftix  yearn. 

*  One  from  J'en\T>i<in  to  Mn*.  Adams  U  given  in  his  Works,  under  date  ^  iwUtMKf 
llth.  1817.  It  was  in  amawer  to  one  ttom  her,  dated  Deoember  lith,  1616. 
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bited  a  carelessness  in  liis  language  which  suggested  any- 
thing but  pedantry  or  an  attempt  at  "fine  talking."  In  sliorr, 
the  bnivo  old  man  was  as  delightful  as  he  was  comniaiuling 
in  conversation.  While  the  guest  was  deeply  enjoying  this 
interview,  an  aged  and  stately  t'enialo  entered  the  aj'ui  tnient, 
and  he  wuf^  introduced  to  ^[rs.  Adams.  A  cap  of  ex(iui>ite  hice 
surrounded  features  still  exhihiting  intellect  and  energy,  though 
they  did  not  wear  the  appearance  of  ever  having  been  beautiful. 
Her  dress  was  snowy  white,  and  there  was  that  immaculate 
neatness  in  her  u})pearance  which  gives  to  age  almost  the  sweet- 
ness of  youth.  With  less  warmth  of  manner  and  sociahleness 
than  Mr.  Adams,  she  was  sufficiently  gracious,  and  her  occa- 
sioiud  reuiarks  betraved  intellectual  viiror  and  stronir  sense. 
The  guest  went  away,  feeling  that  he  never  again  should  beiiold 
such  living  specimens  of  the    great  of  old." 

Mr.  Jetfei-son's  stvle  as  a  writer  has  attracted  so  much 
notice,  that  his  account  of  the  nuinner  in  which  it  was  formed, 
and  his  opinions  on  one  or  two  important  questions  in  res|)ect  to 
our  language,  will  be  matters  of  curiosity  to  a  class  of  readers. 
On  receiving  t'rom  John  Waldo  a  copy  of  his  "  Kudimenls  of 
English  Grammar/'  Mr.  Jeiierson  wrote  to  him,  August  10th, 
1613 

**  I  am  Mitirely  imqnalifled  to  glre  tliat  oritieal  opiidon  of  tt  whieb  700  do  me  tbo 
fkvor  to  Mk.  Hme  bM  been  «  life  of  business,  of  that  kind  which  appesle  to  a 
man's  conscience,  as  well  as  his  indtistry,  not  to  let  it  suffer,  and  tho  few  moments 
allowed  me  from  labor  have  boon  devoted  to  more  attractive  studiiv^,  tluit  of  f^ram- 
nar  having  never  been  a  favorite  with  me.  Tho  scanty  foundatiuu,  laid  in  at  school, 
baa  carried  me  througb  a  life  of  muoh  hasty  writing,  more  Indebted  for  style  to 
rea^Bng  and  memory,  than  to  rules  of  grammar.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  in 
all  cases  you  appeal  to  usage,  as  the  arbiter  of  language;  and  justly  consider  that  as 
giving  luw  to  grammar,  and  not  graiiiinur  to  usage.  T  concur  entirely  with  you  in 
opposition  to  i'uri^ts,  who  would  destroy  all  strength  and  beauty  of  style,  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  rigorona  oompKanoe  with  their  ndea.  Fill  up  all  the  ellipaes  and 
ayllepaea  of  Tadtns,  Sallnst,  Uvy,  etc.,  and  tho  elegance  and  force  of  their  aenten- 
tiooB  brevity  are  eztingoiabed.** 

After  citing  seyeral  illustrations  in  tlie  Latin,  he  says : 

"Wire-draw  tlu-so  pxpresjiiona  by  filling  up  the  whole  syntax  and  sense,  and 

they  become  dull  paraphrases  on  rich  sentiments  

I  am  no  friend,  liberefore,  to  what  called  jPttriim,  bnt  a  aealona  one  to  the  Ntitog^ 
wbidi  baa  Introduced  these  two  worde  withovt  the  authority  of  any  dictionary.  1 
conirfder  the  one  aa  deatroying  the  nerve  and  beauty  of  language,  while  the  othei 
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improves  both,  and  adds  to  its  ooirfooaiiess.  I  have  been  not  a  Uttle  disappcdnted, 

and  made  suspicious  of  my  own  judgment,  on  seeing  the  Edinburgh  Reviews,  the 
ablest  critics  of  ihe  age,  eet  their  faces  a^iiiist  the  introduction  of  new  words 
into  the  English  lanpiin^je  ;  thev  ure  i>articularly  apprehensive  that  the  writers  of  the 
L'uiied  States  will  adukerutc  it.  Cert&iuly  so  great  a  growing  population,  spread 
orer  such  an  extent  of  eoontiy,  with  snob  a  variety  of  climates,  of  productions,  of 
arts,  must  enlai^  their  language  to  make  it  answer  its  purpose  of  exproaring  all 
ideas,  the  new  as  well  as  the  old.  The  new  circumstances  under  which  we  are 
placed,  call  for  new  words,  new  phrases,  and  for  the  transfer  of  old  word?  to  new 
objects.  An  American  dialect  will  therefore  be  formed;  so  will  a  West-Indian  and 
Asiado,  as  a  Scotch  and  ao  Irish  are  already  formed.  But  wbetbor  will  theao 
adulterate  or  enrich  the  English  language  f  Has  the  beaotifid  poetry  of  Boras,  or 
his  Scottish  dialect,  disfigured  it?  Did  the  Athenians  consider  the  Doric,  the 
Ionian,  the  JSolic,  and  other  dialects,  a*  <!i>figuring  or  as  beautifying  their  laa* 
guuge  y  Did  they  fastidiously  disavow  Herodotus,  Pindar,  Theocritus,  Sappho, 
AlcflBus,  or  Grecian  writers?  On  the  contrary,  they  were  sensible  that  the  variety  of 
dialects,  still  infinitely  varied  by  poetical  Ocense,  constituted  the  riches  of  their  Un- 
guagc,  and  made  the  Grecian  Uomer  the  first  of  poets,  as  he  must  ever  remain, 
until  a  langua";e  equally  ductile  and  copious  shall  again  be  spoken. 

"Every  language  ha.s  a  set  of  terminations,  which  make  a  part  of  i:-  culiar 
idiom.  Every  root  among  the  Greeks  was  permitted  to  vary  its  terminal  'U,  e^o  as 
to  express  its  radical  Idea  in  the  form  of  any  one  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  to  wit,  as 
a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  verb,  participle,  or  adverb;  and  each  of  those  parts  of 
speech  again,  by  slill  varying  the  termination,  could  vary  the  diado  of  idea  ^i»^ft»«g 
iu  the  mind." 

Ilavini;  exliibitcd  the  convenience  tliat  would  result  from 
adoj)tin<^  tlie  la^t-named  system  in  the  Englir>li  language,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson presents  and  illustrates  by  numerous  examples  two  other 
available  sources  of  copiousness:  first,  the  joining  in  one  word 
the  root  and  every  other  member  of  its  family  with  prep<^sition8 
and  other  words;  and,  second,  the  joining  ia  ooe  word  one 
family  of  roots  with  another.   He  then  adds : 

**  If  we  wish  to  be  assured  from  experiment  of  the  effect  of  a  judicious  spirit  of 
Neolcgy,  loolc  at  the  French  language.  Even  before  the  revolution,  it  was  deemed 
much  more  copions  than  the  English;  at  a  time,  too,  when  they  had  an  academy 

which  endeavored  to  arrest  the  progress  of  their  language,  by  fixing  it  to  a  Die- 
tionnry,  out  of  wliu  li  no  word  was  c\cr  to  be  sought,  used,  or  tolcrMf<>il.  The  insti- 
tution of  purliamenury  assemblies  in  1789,  for  which  their  language  Imd  no  apposite 
terms  or  phrases,  as  baring  never  before  needed  them,  first  obliged  them  to  adopt 
the  Parliamentary  vocabulary  of  EngUnd ;  and  other  new  etrcumstanoes  called  fyi 
corre<«ponding  new  words;  until  by  the  number  of  thone  adopted,  and  by  the 
annlo^ir  s  for  adoption  which  they  have  legitimated,  I  think  wc  mny  say  with  truth, 
that  a  Dictioniiaire  Xeologique  of  these  would  be  half  as  large  as  the  dictionary  of  the 
academy ;  and  that  at  this  time  it  is  the  language  in  which  every  shade  of  idea,  di«> 
tinctly  perceived  by  the  mind,  may  t>e  more  exactly  expressed,  than  In  any  languane 
at  thi*  day  spoken  by  man.  Yet  I  have  no  hesitaUon  in  saying  that  the  English 
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langiia<ro  is  foundeJ  on  a  broader  base,  native  and  adopted,  and  capablo,  with  the 
like  freedom  of  eiuplojriug  iu  niatcrials,  of  becoming  superior  to  that  in  copiousness 
And  eupbonj.  Mot  Indeed  bj  holding  fut  to  Johusou's  Dictionary  ;  not  bj  raising 
e  hoe  and  cry  egelneC  every  word  be  bee  not  Ucenaed ;  hot  by  enooaraglng  and 

welcoming  new  compojiitions  of  it^  clonKMits.  Leiirafrom  Lye  and  Ben?on  what 
the  hmptuige  would  now  have  bci  u  if  nstruiiu'd  to  their  vocabularies.  Its  cnlarge- 
raent  imj<t  be  the  consequence,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  ita  transplantation  from  the 
latitude  of  Loudon  into  erery  climate  of  the  globe ;  and  the  greater  the  degree  the 
more  precions  will  it  beeome  is  the  ovgw  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind.** 

Tlie  same  viewB  are  several  times  expressed  in  other  parts  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence,  and  he  often  ni^d  them  in  conr 
versation.  A  familiar  illustration  employed  by  him  to  exhibit 
the  benufit  of  sacrificing  strict  accnracy  to  attain  force,  was  the 
motto  on  one  of  his  seak,  written,  ^Rebellion  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God,**  instead  of  ^'Bebellion  against  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  Gk>d." 

The  critical  examiner  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings  will  observe 
that  his  practice  corresponded  with  his  theory  in  the  latter  par- 
ticular, not  only  in  familiar  writing,  but  in  some  of  his  most 
elaborate  productions.  His  ideas  of  style  will  be  perfectly 
understood  after  reading  tlie  following  extracts  from  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  his  grandson,  Francia  Eppes  (January  19th,  1821). 
Speaking  of  Thomas  Paine  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  be  said  : 

**Theie  two  persons  dilbred  remarlcaUj  in  the  style  of  thdr  writing,  eadi 
leaving  a  model  of  what  is  moat  perfect  in  both  extremes  of  th>^  simple  and  the 
sublimt".  Xo  writer  has  exceeded  Paine  in  ease  and  familiarity  of  style,  in  periMpi- 
cuitj  uf  expression,  happiness  of  elucidation,  and  in  simple  and  una^^uultng 
language.  In  this  be  roaj  be  compared  with  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  indeed  bis  Common 
8en«e  waa,  for  awhile,  belioTed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  published 
under  tlie  borrowed  name  of  Paino,  who  had  (  (iiiit'  over  with  him  from  England. 
Lord  iJolinghrokc's,  on  the  other  hiiiid,  it*  a  style  of  the  hif^hi'St  order.  The  lofty, 
rliythiiiioal,  full-flowing  oloqui-uce  of  Cicero.  Periods  of  just  niru.-iure,  their 
members  proportioned,  their  close  full  and  round.  His  conceplion^,  too,  are  bold 
and  strong,  his  Action  copious,  polished  and  commanding  as  his  subject.  His 
writings  are  ceruinly  the  finest  ssmples  in  the  English  langosge,  of  tbe  eloqaenee 
proper  for  the  Senate.** 

Tlio  c<>i>ionsncBS  and  ppleiulor  of  Lord  Bolin<;l)r()kc''8  diction, 
his  hal'ittial  vignr  and  frequent  felicity  of  expression,  the  liveli- 
ness and  ease  with  which  his  sonorous  sentences  are  thrown 
tncreiher,  the  boldness  and  ardor  of  his  manner,  are  conceded  by 
critics.  Bnt  liis  con<truction  of  sentences  is  often  defective, 
judged  by  nice  rules  of  rhetoric.   Sometimes  bis  defects  rise  to 
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positive  errors.  He  goes,  sweeping  on  like  a  large  and  rapid 
stream  which  cannot  wait,  so  to  speak,  to  lind  a  smooth  way 
round  all  the  impediments  it  enconnters,  but  occasionally  rushes 
over  them  broken  into  roughness  and  foam.  No  stickler  for 
frigid  accuracy  would,  without  any  reservations,  have  assigned 
him  the  literary  rank  Mr.  Jefferson  does;  and  certainly  no  such 
person  would  have  introduced  the  above  nnqnalitied  connparison 
between  him  and  Cicero.  Jefiferson  was  as  taniiliur  with  the 
writings  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  those  of  Boliugbroke.  Ilis 
description  of  the  Style  of  the  latter  will  be  generally  thought 
to  apply  even  better  to  that  of  the  former.  Shaftesbury  has  more 
sustained  grandeur,  and  is  vastly  more  aoourate.  But  in  attain- 
ing accuracy,  he  often  sacrifices  nerve,  and  always  lacks  nature 
and  spontaneity.  The  careful  word-artist  is  always  before  us 
— ^never  the  freely-moving,  warm-blooded  man.  Jefferson 
always,  therefore,  expressed  a  decided  preference  folr  the  style 
of  Bolingbroke.' 

*  Be  agreed  iriUi  Qninctilian  in  the  following  particulars :  In  universum,  si  sit 
BMMM,  damn  potius  utuue  asneram  compo^tionein  malim  esse,  auam  effeoiinatam  M 
•nerfein,  qoalli  apud  muiuw.  ld«dqiie,  mota  qmsdun  de  industiia  sunt  Bolvenda,  ne 
Iftboralft  TMnatttr;  neqoe  altnfli  IdoDMaB  uit  aptnm  Yvrbm  prKtermittunos,  gntiM 
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The  Militar/  Campaign  of  1814>-Americaa  and  Briiub  Soltiienliip— Chippewa^  Bridge* 
water,  VhMbm^  mi  New  OrieaiM— The  Treaty  of  PeMe—JeftoBon  Primoiuiew  it 

an  Armistice — Results  and  Lessoos  of  the  War— .IvfTerHon's  MisceUaueoiu  Correspond- 
ence  in  loll — UiB  DcliDeatiou  of  Washington — Aid  t4>  Bible  Society — On  States  adding 
to  Qttalificatlona  of  Members  of  Congreas— The  Two  Hooks  "  on  which  Republican 
GoTernmeot  hangs— Letter  to  Gnngev— BlMABtone  and  Home— On  Banka  and  Gar* 
rency — Literary  and  Scientific  Corrcspondeniee— On  the  Spanish  Constitution— To  a 
person  who  had  a  Kovolatiou  to  attempt  hia  BeUgioua  Conversion— Continued  Views 
OB  Negro  SbTery— The  Head  of  the  Old  Frenoh  Party  attacking  Napoleon,  and  the 
Head  of  the  Old  EngliHh  Party  attacking  "John  Boll  "—Situation  of  Virginia  Agricul- 
turists In  1814 — Jefftraon'g  Diplomas  and  Honorary  Mcmbersbips  of  Societies — Offers 
liis  Library  to  Congress — Report  of  Joint  Coiuuiitii:c  thereon — Action  in  the  two 
HooMa-ZThe  Pnrohaie  TelMlton  of  the  Booka— Pro«eedlnge  of  the  Oppodtioii  in 
Massachuiictts-  Let:if*Iatare  Determines  to  rai-e  a  Slate  Army,  and  calls  the  Hartford 
CoaTention— Proceedings  in  other  New  inlDgland  States — Disunion  Advocated  bj  Presa 
and  Pnlpft— FMeral  AetioB  OBt  of  New  England— Meeting  of  ButlM  CeoTentloB— 
R<  port  of  the  Delegates  to  their  Legislatures — Proposed  AmradBWIita  of  the  Con.-ti- 
tution—Massachiinette  and  Rhode  Inland  appoint  Commissionersl  to  proceed  to  Wush- 
ingtoD — Attempts  to  annoy,  and  thwart  the  Measures  of  the  Ueueral  Government 
—The  Oommteioaen  proceed  to  Waddngton— The  Babble  bant— Pnblio  Deriiioo— 
The  Speculations  on  the  Secret  Proceedings  of  Hartford  Convention— Discrepancy  in 
the  Ex[)laniition  of  it?»  Meraben".  etc, — Wherein  the  Explanations  agree — Character  of 
the  Members — John  Holmes's  Solution — Jefl'ersou's  beveral  References  to  the  Conven- 
tfam— HIa  Contempt  for  ite  Menaeet  Kfa  Erroneoaa  Tiewa  In  reapeot  to  lone  of  Ita 
Mfmhers— Sonrces  of  the  Odium  which  rests  on  the  Measure — The  P<vjuel — Action  of 
the  States  on  the  Constitutional  Amendments  proposed  by  the  Convention — Domestic 
natters  at  MoBtfeeOo  In  1815— AgrioBltnral  Stalfetlea,  etc*— Correqiondenoe— On  the 
Bight  to  preach  Politics  from  the  Pulpit — How  JefTerson  would  be  treated  in  History 
— Hi-H  Occujtations  in  the  Summer  of  1H1,5 — (Correspondence  in  1816 — His  Health  and 
Habits — Letter  to  Adams  on  Living  tliis  life  over  again — On  Uses  of  Grief— To  Coi. 
Yancey  on  the  Bank  Mania— JeAraon'a  eontfaraed  Hoe^y  to  United  Statea  Bank- 
To  An>:tin  on  encouraging  Domeatio  Mannfacturen — How  far  he  went  in  this  Direction 
—Virginia  Improvements,  etc. — JefTerson  to  Kcrcbeval  on  amending  the  Constitution 
of  Virginia — Tucker's  and  Grigsby's  Statements — A  Singular  Tribute  to  Jeffersoa't 
Influence — Jeflbrson  accnsee  King  of  having  suppressed  hia  Friendly  Orertnre  to  Eng* 
land— Family  Lattera-^  Hint  conoeming  Peenniary  Mattera. 

TiiK  iiiivul  campaign  of  1814,  resulted  less  successfully  than 
the  preceding  ones,  though  several  large  vessels  were  })Ut  into 
the  water  (iuring  the  year.    Our  navy  lost  nothing  in  honor, 
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but  the  preponderance  of  strength  a;;ainst  it  was  overwhelming, 
and  opportunities  did  not  occur  fur  those  evcn-lianded  encoun- 
Ters  in  wliich  it  had  })reviously  won  so  much  reputation.  On 
Lake  Champlain,  however,  came  a  bright  flash  of  former  suc- 
cess. The  victory  of  McDonongh  at  Plattsbnrgh,  achieved  just 
a  year  and  a  day  after  that  of  Ferry  on  Lake  Erie,  approached 
llie  latter  in  brilliancy,  and  preserved  for  oar  navy  its  darling 
place  in  the  national  pride  and  affections. 

On  land,  where  our  real  strength  lay,  the  campaign  was 
checkered  with  successes  and  reverses.  Our  National  Capital, 
then  an  unfortified  village,  suffered  the  humiliation  which 
nearly  every  European  capital  had  suffered  within  a  few  years, 
of  being  captured  by  an  enemy.  But  it  encountered  a  barbarity 
which  neither  Cossack  nor  Jacobin  had  inflicted  on  any  capital  ef 
the  Old  World,  in  having  its  public,  and  a  portion  of  its  private, 
edifices,  first  rified  and  then  burnt  to  the  ground — altogether 
"an  enterprise,"  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh* well  remarked  in 
the  British  Honse  of  Commons,  *^  which  most  exasperated  a 
people,  and  least  weakened  a  government  of  any  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  war." 

Bnt  the  generals  had  now  been  found  who,  to  recur  to 
Jefferson's  phrase,  were  "  marked  in  the  forehead."  The  battle 
of  Chippewa,  where  a  superior  body  of  veteran  English  troops 
wa»  nearly  routed ;  Bridgewater  or  Lundy*s  Lane  where  mid- 
night darkness  did  not  arrest. the  hand  to  band  strife,  or  hnsh 
the  roar  of  battle  rising  high  over  the  eternal  thunder  of  Niagara; 
the  splendid  sortie  of  Fort  Erie ;  the  victory  of  Plattsbnrgh^ 
the  adjunct  of  McDonough's  victory  in  the  bay  ;  Jackson's 
train  of  unexampled  successes  in  the  South,  ending  with  the 
crowning  triumph  of  New  Orleans — demonstrated  what  Ameri- 
can troops  could  do  when  properly  commanded.  No  pretence 
could  now  be  set  up  by  enemies  without  or  British  idolaters 
within,  that  we  overwhelmed  our  enemy  by  numerical  superi- 
ority—or by  possessing  the  advantage  in  point  of  discipline. 
In  these  encounters,  the  British  had  the  larger  force.  Nor  is 
this  all.  British  official  statements  will  show  that  their  regular 
troops  employed  in  Canada  during  1814,  outnumbered  all  the 
regulars  of  the  United  States.* 

(  Their  Mirspapen  ud  Ibdr  oflbtM  tdkti  of  aAUgg  •  Mftom  **linraaiOB*'  of 
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Lieutenant  General  DrninTnond  was  acting  on  tlie  offensive 
when  the  actions  in  the  Canadian  peninsula,  whicli  have  been 
mentioned,  were  fought.  lie  was  attempting  to  drive  before 
him  a  comparative  handful  of  American  troope,  under  General 
Brown,  preparatory  to  an  anticipated  descent  upon  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  consequently  had  his  choice  of  time  for  fighting, 
and  in  making  all  the  important  diBpositiona  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  score  of  time  of  service,  and  seasoning  in  practical  war, 
the  British  troops  also  possessed  a  decided  advantage.  Napo- 
leon was  a  prisoner.  England  was  pouring  the  veterans  of  the 
Peninsnlar  war  into  Oanada — and  had  her  existence  as  a  nation 
been  staked  on  the  result,  she  could  not  have  sent  choicer  or 
more  honorably  distinguished  troops.  The  very  men  who  had 
rushed  to  the  assault  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  qnelled  the  mur- 
derous defence  of  Badajos ;  the  very  horses  that  had  charged, 
the  sabres  that  had  flashed,  and  the  cannon  that  had  thundered 
at  Corunna,  Talavera,  Salamanca  and  Yittoria — rushed  to  the 
assault,  charged,  flashed  and  thundered  at  Ohippewa,  Bridge- 
water,  and  New  Orleans.  When  at  Chippewa,  Major  Jessup, 
leaping  from  his  second  horse,  ordered  the  25th  United  States 
regiment  of  infantry  to  cease  firing  and  to  try  the  bayonet,  his 
completely  sncceeefnl  charge  was  directed  against  the  far  fuller 
100th  British  regiment  of  infantry,  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
of  Tweedale,  who  had  been  an  aid-de-camp  of  Wellington  in 
Spain,  and  learned  his  lessons  of  war  under  that  great  com- 
mander.* Brown,  Scott,  Ripley,  Porter,  Miller,  Brady,  Nicho- 
las, Jessup,  Leavenworth,  McNeil,  McKco,  McFarland,  Wood, 
Ilindtnan,  Arrowiiwith,  Austin,  Jones,  Sinitli — not  to  mention 
sucli  suhordinates  a«  Wortli,  Towson,  Ritchie,  Harris,  Bliss, 
Biddle,  and  tiiat  vouiifj  and  L'allant  inheritor  of  a  f?reat  name, 
who  here  fourid  Ids  last  tield,  And)rose  S}>cncer — all  those'  and 
the  men  they  conmianded  at  Bridi^cwatcr,  where  bayonet  con- 
stantly crossed  bayonet  j  where,  in  the  language  of  General 

Unitffl  States— and  Hnmr;  of  tho  formor.  apparently  in  earnest,  ventnred  arau«inR  fipecu- 
lation'4  on  the  prohahility  of  the  United  F'ates  boinp;  wholly,  or  in  part,  reconquered. 
The  present  Dnke  of  Wcllin^^ton  married  a  daughter  of  the  Marqais  of  Tweedale. 
*  We  name  tbe  most  con»picuoti!4  American  ofRcera  enf^ged  in  the  action,  except 
thr)«e  below  the  rank  of  captain— without  intendin;;  to  make  any  distinction  between 
tho«€  of  the  name  rank,  by  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  their  names.  All  may  be 
taid  to  have  diytiiis^nishcd  fhpui-e'.\ >  s  fnu.illy  uccordinji;  to  lank.  And  a.s  we  have  not 
aearched  for  the  naino<4  of  our  commaadera  beyond  two  or  three  biBtorical  accoontii  of 
the  battle  lying  at  hand,  it  \^  altogether  prohabM  we  have  omitted  iMiiwt  at  well  ontltted 
to  bo  in  (be  Uat,  as  those  placed  uero. 
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Dramraond's  official  report,  "  in  so  determined  a  manner  were 
the  American  attacks  directed  against  his  guns,  that  his  artillery- 
men were  bayoneted  by  them  in  the  very  act  of  loading,  and  the 
muzzles  of  tlie  American  guns  were  advanced  within  a  few  yards 
of  liis  own;"  when  in  the  thick  darkness  regiments  tired  and 
charged  by  the  light  of  each  others  volleys;  when  but  one  out 
of  four  of  the  whole  American  force  escaped  death  or  wounds; 
and  when  the  Americans  drove  their  enemv  entirelv  from  the 
field,  and  then  retired  at  their  own  time,  and  in  perfect  order, 
to  their  camp — they  were  oj)[)osed  to  a  superior  number  of  the 
same  oflieers  and  men  who  had  aided  to  tame  the  pride  of 
Victor,  Massena,  Marmont  and  Soult.' 

The  war  of  1812  closed  in  a  bhize  of  American  triumph. 
The  incidents  of  the  negotiation  and  the  particular  terms  of  the 
treaty  do  not  belong  here.  The  latter  was  concluded  in 
December,  1814,  and  proclaimed  in  the  United  States  in 
February,  1815.  It  left  the  boundaries  and  relations  of  the  two 
nations  as  before  the  war.  As  it  contained  no  stipulations 
against  British  impressments,  it  has  been  often  asserted  by  the 
detractors  of  Mr.  Madison's  Administration  and  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  that  it  failed  in  securing  the  first  and  principal  object 
for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken.  Those  who  take  this 
view,  look  at  the  form,  and  disregard  the  substance.  The  ordera 
in  council  had  been  repealed.  Impressments  ceased.  It  is  trae, 
that  with  the  peace  then  reigning  in  Europe,  England  had  no 
further  immediate  occasion  for  impressment ;  but  if  she  renewed 
it,  we  conld  also  renew  the  war  with  the  return  of  the  occasion— 
strengthened  by  our  intermediate  growth,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  her  enemy,  whose  hostilities  should  again  force  her  to  resort 
to  this  method  of  filling  her  navy.  Our  resistance  and  retaliation 
would  thus  be  at  least  co-existent  with  the  practical  aggreeeion. 
Jefiferson,  so  peculiarly  decided  on  the  subject  of  impressment, 
approved  of  the  peace. on  the  terms  in  which  it  was  made,  and 
by  one  of  those  felicitous  characterizations  habitual  to  him 

»  And  in  illustration  of  the  rantcrial  of  tlic  American  soldier,  the  ptateraont  oatrht  not 
to  ho  omiftod  that  six  or  seven  hiuuin  d  of  tho'>e  who  won  the  tiold  of  Brid2<-«  at^^r,  were 
vnlunt'  crH.  Th'-y  tonk  full  part  In  the  anion,  and  the  coramander  in-chief  himseir  lore 
witneHg  that  ^'  Porter'^  volunteers  "  "  were  not  excelled  bj  the  regalani  in  meeting  the 
charge"  that  precipitated  by  the  incitement  of  their  ganut  eonmurader,"  theyfetl 
npon  the  enemy's  line  hand  to  hand,  broke  it,  and  conipclled  many  to  Hurrcntler.  The 
literal  maaaaere  of  New  Otleans,  inflicted  in  i>art  by  irregular  troops,  al»o  fell  apon  the 
Bnglish  Teteraos  from  ^ain,  thne  to  one  more  nomeroos  than  the  vtoton. 
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in  politics,  lie  defined  its  character,  and  establielied  a  national 
policy  i\iv  ihe  future.  He  wrote  to  the  President,  before  learning 
that  the  treaty  was  ratified  :  I  presume  that,  having  spared  to 
the  pride  of  England  her  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  atrocity 
of  impressment  in  an  article  of  the  treaty,  she  will  concur  in  a 
convention  fur  relinquishing  it.  "Without  this,  she  must  nnder- 
stand  that  the  present,  is  but  a  tnice^  determinable  on  the  first 
act  of  impressment  of  an  American  cirizcn,  committed  by  any 
officer  of  hers."  lie  wrote  to  a  former  meinber  of  his  Cabinet, 
General  Dearborn,  March  17th,  1816: 

**  Feace  was  Indeed  deeinble;  jtt  it  w<ndd  not  have  been  as  welcome  wiUiout 
Jie  MeceaBea  of  New  Orleana.  Theae  last  hare  established  tratha  too  inpoita&t  not 

to  be  valued ;  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  eincerelj  attjiched  to  the  Union ; 
that  their  city  can  bo  defended  ;  that  the  Western  States  make  its  defence  their 
peculiar  concern;  that  the  militia  are  brave;  that  their  deadly  aim  conntervailH  the 
inanoeuTeriog  skill  of  their  ODemy;  tliat  we  liaTe  officers  of  natural  genius  now 
starting  forward  from  the  mass;  aod  that,  patting  together  all  our  conflicts,  we  can 
beat  the  British  by  8oa  und  by  land,  with  equal  numbers.  Alt  this  being  now 
proved,  I  am  jjlad  of  tlie  pacification  of  Client,  and  fihall  Ptill  be  more  po,  if,  by  a 
reasonable  arrangcint  iit  !ii,Minst  irapreasment,  they  will  make  it  truly  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  not  a  mere  truce,  aa  we  must  all  consider  it,  until  the  principle  of  the  war 
Is  settled." 

And  the  following  to  another  Cabinet  associate,  Rodney,  dis- 
dosea  his  secret  feelings  towards  £ngland  at  this  period.  After 
condemning  in  burning  language  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of 
both  France  and  England,  and  the  deep  hatred"  of  the  latter 
towards  the  United  States,  he  continaed : 

"Whjit  noiiii«hmcnt  and  support  woiiKl  not  England  receive  from  an  Imndred 
millions  of  industrious  de8condauU>,  whom  some  of  her  people  now  born  will  live  to 
see  here.  What  their  energies  are,  she  has  lately  tried.  And  wliat  has  she  not  to 
fear  from  an  hundred  milUons  of  such  men,  if  she  continuea  her  maniac  coarse 
of  hatred  and  hostility  to  them.  I  hope  In  God  she  will  change.  There  is  not  a 
nation  on  the  clobe  with  whom  I  have  more  earnestly  wished  a  friendly  interoourso 
on  equal  conditions.  On  no  other  would  J  hold  out  the  band  of  friendship  to  any. 
I  linow  that  their  creatvree  represent  me  as  personally  an  enemy  to  England.  Bat 
fools  only  can  belieTC  this,  or  those  who  think  me  a  fooL  I  am  an  enemy  to  her 
insolta  and  inj<ii  i<  ~  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  flagitious  principles  of  her  administra- 
tion,  nri'l  to  tho-'e  nhidi  povem  her  conduct  towards  other  nations.  I?at  would  she 
give  to  morality  some  place  in  her  poliiioal  code,  and  especially  would  she  excrci,«o 
decency,  and  at  least  neutral  passions  towards  m,  there  is  not,  I  repeat  it,  a  people 
on  earth  with  whom  I  would  sacrifice  so  moch  to  be  in  frienddiip.** 

The    trace,*'  or    armistice,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson  termed  it  in 
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Other  letters,  wius  never  broken.  IlavinLj  leariieil  that  tlie 
Unit(>(]  States  liad  finally  and  lirmly  resolved  to  fiirht  rather 
than  endure  the  impressment  of  their  citizens,  England  forever 
relin(|nished  the  practice.  There  were  good  reasons  enonsjh, 
without  treaty  stipulations,  for  her  discontinuing  a  method  of 
recruiting  her  navy  which  cost  her  the  lives  of  more  men  than 
she  thus  obtained,  and  also  ten  times  the  price  of  obtaining  an 
equal  number  of  men  by  subsidy/ 

An  "  armistice "  on  purely  equal  terms  was  not  very  dis- 
creditable when  made  with  a  power  which,  after  twelve  years 
of  such  war  as  the  world  never  before  witnessed,  had  finally  sent 
Kapoleon  a  captive  to  St.  Helena,  and  now  had  her  thousand 
cruisei-s,  her  unemployed  armies,  and  those  resources  which  had 
subsidized  £urope  to  devote  exclusively  to  the  struggle  with  us. 
Kor  was  it  very  discreditable  fur  the  United  States  to  make 
peace,  when  the  practical  causes  of  the  war  were  removed, 
though  we  failed  to  extort  tliat  formal  relinquishment  from  our 
antagonist  which  the  Armed  Neutrality  (consisting  of  Russia, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland  and  Naples)  had  thirty  years  earlier  failed  to  extort 
from  the  same  power.  We  had  achieved  our  great  object — for 
henceforth  we  were  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  an  independent 
nation. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  during  1814  Is  unusually 
large  and  interesting.  A  letter  to  Thomas  Leiper,  January  1st, 
discloses  the  fruitful  sources  of  so  many  contemporaneons  and 
more  especially  posthumous  attacks  on  himself : 

**  Thus  nm  I  sitnutorl.  I  rocoive  letters  from  all  qtinrtrr<».  somi*  frotn  known 
friends,  some  from  those  who  write  like  friends,  on  various  Buhject^.  What  am  I 
to  dot  Am  I  to  button  mjaclf  ap  in  Jesuitical  reaerre,  rudeljr  declining  &ay 
Mswer,  or  answering  in  terms  so  unmemning,  as  onlf  to  proTO  mj  distmst?  Most 

*  Jcftrson  wrote  to  the  Rpv.  Mr.  Worcester.  January  29th,  IRK, : 
*'  It  i«  alleeed  that  (in-at  Britain  took  from  us  before' the  late  war  ucar  one  thoanad 
Tes«el-<,  and  that  iliirini;  xhv  war  we  took  from  her  fourteen  hundred.  That  beforatlw 
war  !<he  seized  and  made  slaves  of  nix  thnnt^nd  of  our  citizens,  and  that  in  the  war  wo 
killeil  more  than  rIx  tfaoa<(and  of  her  suhjectH.  and  canned  her  to  expend  Huch  a  *nm  us 
amounted  to  fmir  or  five  fhoiiijand  t:uinea«  a  head  for  every  slave  she  rnatle.  She  mtf;ht 
have  piir<  li.i'>  il  tlie  ve-<.eN  r»ho  tiiitk  lor  le><>i  than  the  value  of  thof^  she  lost,  and  have 
used  the  six  Ihoii-iand  ol  Iht  men  killed  for  the  purposes  to  which  she  applied  oar»,  bAVj^ 
saved  the  tour  ur  tive  thousand  guineas  a  head,  and  obtained  acharaoter  of  justice  which 
is  valuable  to  a  nation  as  to  an  InditHdnal.  These  eoosiderations,  therefore,  leave  her 
without  inducement  to  plunder  property  and  lake  men  In  flitors  on  snch  dear  tenia*  I 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  truth  of  tliese  allegations." 

Wh  're  he  ripeaks  of  **  making  slaves,*'  he  alindes  of  eourse  to  inpresBSBonts  into  the 
British  navy. 
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I  withdraw  myMlf  firmD  all  InCerehaiiga  of  aentinmil  with  Um  worid.  I  cannot  do 
thia.   It  ia  at  war  with  my  habita  and  temper.  I  cannot  act  a«  if  all  men  were 

unfaithful,  hccausp  some  are  so<  nor  beliere  that  all  will  betray  mo,  bccattae  fOme 


coQ&deiiue  in  liie  hone^tj  of  man." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  Jannarj  2d,  we  get  the 
fullest  connected  delineation  of  General  Washington  which  ever 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  pen.  Its  date  shows  that  it  was 
his  matured,  his  final  conception  of  the  sabject — that  undoubt- 
edly on  which  he  chose  to  go  before  the  bar  of  posterity.  In 
this  point  of  view,  it  possesses  an  interest  independent  of  its 
intrinsic  Talne.  Considering  it  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and 
not  willing  to  present  it  except  in  its  entire  form,  we  shall  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Appendix  of  these  volnmes.* 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Greenhow,  who 
applied  to  him  for  aid  to  a  Bible  society,  and  who  stated  to  him 
tii'it  tliere  were  families  in  Virginia  destitute  of  the  Bible.  Mr. 
Jt  tlVisoii  (Jannarv  31st)  expressed  his  snrj^rise  at  the  lutfi-r 
jissiTtion,  but  prc^iiininir  that  tlic  society  "  had  evidence  of  the 
tact,"'  he  inclosed  a  *lraft  of  fifty  dollars  to  his  corrospondcnt, 
"sincerely  aixrecing  with  him  tliat  there  never  was  a  more  pure 
and  sublinio  systoni  of  iiK^raiity  delivered  to  man  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  four  Kvan<j:elists." 

He  wrote  his  friend  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  January  81st,  in 
answer  to  the  que-tion,  "  wlietlier  the  States  could  add  anv 
qualitications  to  flin>t'  whieli  llie  Constitution  had  prescribed  for 
their  members  of  Cnnj^ress,*'  that  he  ha<l  never  relU'ctrd  on  the 
sul)jeet,  but  liad  "taken  up  an  oft'-hand  opinion"  that  they 
couhl  not.  Further  eonsideration  suirgested  doubts,  the  grounds 
of  which  are  stated;  l>ut  lie  virtually  recommended  that  no 
present  legislative  action  be  taken  on  the  subject.  Ilis  opinion 
becomes  somewhat  illustrative  of  his  })olitical  character,  from 
the  fact  that  it  really  applied  to  an  attemj)t  then  making  by  the 
Ilepublicans.  iti  the  Virginia  Legislature,  to  i)rohibit  C(»ngres- 
sional  districts  from  electing  non-residents  as  their  members  of 
Congress — aimed,  it  was  said,  against  the  ex}>ected  election  of 
John  Tlandolph  by  a  district  beyoiul  the  Blue  Tlidge,  provided  he 
should  be  beaten,  as  was  then  anticipated,  in  his  own.  ^fr.  Jefler- 
•on  expressed  the  wish  that  his  opinions  be  permitted  to  go  no 
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further.  He  said  "  he  wanted  to  be  quiet,"  and  "  in  jz^encral,  to 
let  it  bu  uinlerstood  that  he  meddled  little  or  not  at  all  with 
public  affairs;"  but  he  added  :  "  There 'are  two  subjects,  indeed, 
wiiich  I  shall  claim  a  right  to  further  jis  long  a??  I  breathe,  the 
public  education,  and  the  subdivision  of  counties  into  wards;  I 
consider  the  continuance  of  republican  government  as  absolutely 
banging  on  these  two  hodk-."'  * 

A  letter  to  Gideon  Granger,  of  March  9th,  gives  the  testi- 
mony of  the  writer  on  various  questions  of  fact  in  the  political 
history  of  his  own  administration,  which  were  much  mooted  in 
their  day,  and  in  regard  to  which  controversy  has  hardly  yet 
died  away.'   He  wrote  Horatio  G.  Spaflbrd,  March  17th : 

**  BladwUme  and  Hiim«  have  made  tories  of  all  England,  and  are  making  toriea 
of  tboM  joang  Americans  whose  uative  feelinga  ef  independence  do  not  place 

them  above  the  wily  sophistries  of  a  iriinit?  or  a  B!r»ck«tone.  These  two  books,  but 
eKpeciuIIy  the  former,  have  done  more  towards  (he  suppression  of  t!ie  lilierties  of 
man,  than  all  the  niillion  of  men  in  arms  of  Bonaparte  and  the  millions  of  human 
Uvea  with  the  laerillee  of  whieh  he  win  atand  loaded  before  the  judgment  aeat  of 
hia  Malcer.  I  fear  nothing  for  our  liberty  from  the  aasaolti  of  force;  but  I  Imto 
aeen  and  felt  much,  and  fear  more  from  English  books,  English  prejudices,  EngBih 
mannerSi  and  the  apes,  the  dupeSi  and  desJgos  among  our  profesaonal  erafia." 

Ho  wrote  Thomas  Cooper,  September  10th,  on  the  soflpen* 
bioD  of  Bpecie  payments  by  the  banks : 

**  The  crislfl^  then,  of  the  abuses  of  banking  is  arriTed.   The  banks  have  pro* 

nounced  their  own  sentenee  of  death.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  of  their  promissory  notes  are  iu  the  bands  of  the  people,  for  solid  pro* 

'  T'»  the  second  of  these  "hooks"  Mr.  JePTerson  wa>;  thought,  by  manv  of  his  neigh* 
bora,  to  attach  a  very  diitproportionate  importance.  The  investigauons  later  writen, 
andpartteolartycrfDe  Tocqueville,  have  dURised  much  additionalmformationonlheattb- 
ject  among  those  who,  nnTamiUar  with  the  practical  eflTects  of  town  or  ward  gOTemments, 
were  disposed  to  regaro  them  as  nnimportant.  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  system  would  have 
lacked  it-'  .ipi-x,  or  rather  its  foundatimi.  had  he  not  thun  distim  t!y  roropnizod  the  pnncip!«» 
that  the  more  nearly  government  isbrouiftithome  toth<^  pooplc.  th'^moro  punMv.  etTK-it^iitly 
and  cheaply  will  it  be  administered ;  and  that  every  coiniiiiunty  i-*thp  hest  iu  lv.-'  I'f  it<  owq 
individnal  conoems.  On  any  other  theory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  w^y  we  need  oar 
county  and  State  erganlaatioos,  each  independent  of  all  others  in  a  certain  splien.  On 
any  other  theory,  pnre  consolidation  woold  present  the  standard  of  atility. 

•  It  appears  from  this  letter  that  Granger  sent  an  agent  to  Virginia  In  IWW,  to  cive 
information  "of  the  danger  n'-uUiiiij "  from  Burr's  "  intri-rih  n ;"  that  in  l>'03-4.  Jeffer- 
son, on  (Iranper's  advice,  "proi-ured  Erastus  (Jrangcr  to  inform  De  Witt  Clinton  of  the 

Elan  to  elevate  Burr  in  New  York;"  that  in  1S03-4,  Jefferson  believed  Burr  to  be  at  the 
ottom  of  the  intrigoea  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  five  eastern  States  with  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  either  to  OTerawe  fhe  Union  by  the  combination  of  their  power  and  their 
will,  or  by  threats  of  separating  themselves  ft'om  it ;"  that  Jeffvrson  employed 
(.».  Uranier  to  pr.xnirc  tlie  dismission  of  the  nrof^ecntions  for  libols  on  himself,  com- 
menced in  Connecticut  durini,'  hi-<  jiri'-iidiMic y.  The  letter  also  points  out  all  the  oarMeSl 
sonnu's  of  his  inforraitiou  in  regard  to  the  conspiracy  of  Burr  m  1S05-6. 

The  opinion  expressed  that  BmT  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  eastern  disunion  intrigoea 
of  1803-4  will  recall  Plamer's  aceonnt  of  a  oonversation  between  Bnrr  and  some  of  the 
Federal  leaders  on  that  aobject,  giren  in  an  earHer  eited  woBher  ef  the  Appendix. 
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dace  and  property  W)U1,  and  they  formally  dcohrc  fhoy  will  not  pay  them.  Th'n  id 
•n  act  of  bankruptcy  of  course,  and  will  be  so  prunounced  by  any  court  before 
wUch  it  shall  be  brought.  But  eui  bono  t  The  kw  caa  oolj  uncover  their  ioa^ 
▼eney,  hj  opening  to  ita  raitora  thdr  emptj  taiilta.  Thna  by  the  dupery  of  our 
dtizens,  and  tame  acquiescence  of  our  kgislaton,  the  natiou  ia  pliuidered  of  two 
or  throe  Imndred  niillions  of  dollar^,  treble  the  amount  of  debt  ooiifnicted  in  tho 
Revolutionary  war,  and  wliicli,  insti-id  of  redeeming  our  liKcrty,  has  been  expended 
on  8umptuuu.<<  houses,  carriuges  and  dinners.  A  leurtul  tuxl  if  equalized  OD  all;  but 
overwhelming  and  eonTulilTO  by  ita  partial  The  emih  will  bo  tremoidoiM ; 
▼err  different  from  that  brought  on  by  our  paper  money.  That  rose  and  feD  ao 
gradually  that  it  kept  nil  on  their  g^iard,  and  affected  scyercly  only  early  or  long* 
winded  eontniots.  Here  tho  eontract  of  yestenlay  crushes  in  an  instant  the  one  or 
ilie  other  party.  The  banks  slopping  payments  buddeuly,  all  their  inercuntile  and 
city  debUm  do  tho  aamo ;  and  all,  In  abort,  except  tboae  ia  tho  oountry,  who,  peo> 
aeiring  property,  will  bo  good  In  tlio  end.  Bot  thia  raeouree  will  not  enable  them  to 
pay  a  cent  on  the  dollar.  From  the  establishment  of  the  United  Statea  Bank,  lo 
thi-  (lay,  I  have  preached  !^<:ai!l^^t  thiK  «v<f<'m,  V>ut  have  been  sensible  no  cure  could 
be  liojied  but  in  the  cutuiitrophc  now  happening.  The  remedy  was  to  let  banks 
drop  gradually  at  the  expiration  of  their  charters,  and  for  the  State  gOTemmenta 
to  relinquiah  tiio  power  of  eatabliahing  othera.  Thia  would  not,  as  It  ahould  not, 
hare  given  the  power  of  eatabliahing  them  to  Con<;r<  i^s.  But  Con^Trs^  could  then 
hate  issued  treasury  note<<  payable  witliin  a  fixed  period,  and  founded  on  a  «pecific 
tax,  the  proceeds  of  whicli,  they  came  in,  should  be  exclutngeable  for  the  nolea 
of  that  particular  emission  only.  This  depeuded,  it  is  true,  on  the  will  of  the  State 
legidaturea,  and  would  have  brought  on  ua  the  phalanx  of  paper  interest.  But 
that  intereat  ia  now  deflmefc.  Thdr  gossamer  castles  are  dissoked,  and  they  can  no 
longer  impede  and  overawe  the  salutary  measures  of  the  Government.  Their  paper 
was  received  on  a  belief  that  it  was  eaph  on  demand.  Themselves  have  declared  it 
was  nothing,  and  such  scenes  are  now  to  take  place  as  will  open  the  eyes  of  credu> 
Uty  and  of  Insanity  Itaelf,  to  the  dangers  of  a  paper  mediun  abnadoned  to  the 
discretion  of  avarioo  and  of  awindlera.  It  la  imposaible  not  to  deplore  our  paat 
foIIie<>,  and  their  present  i  ()n-e(|iii  nces,  but  let  them  at  leaat  bo  warnings  Hgain.«t 
like  follies  in  future.  The  banks  have  di^^continned  themselves.  We  are  now  with- 
out any  medium ;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  patriotism  and  confidence,  will  make  ns 
all  eager  to  receive  treasury  notes,  if  founded  on  specific  taxes.  Congress  may 
now  borrow  of  the  pubHo,  and  without  Interest,  all  the  money  they  may  want,  to 
the  amount  of  a  competent  circulation,  by  merely  bsuinp;  their  own  promissory 
note?,  of  proper  denondnation?,  for  the  larirer  ptirpojies  of  circulatioti,  but  not  for 
the  J<niall.  Leave  that  door  open  for  the  entrauee  of  metallic  money.  And,  to 
give  readier  credit  to  their  billii,  without  obliging  tliemsclves  to  give  cash  for  them 
on  demand,  let  their  colleclora  be  Instmoted  to  do  so,  when  they  have  caah ;  thus, 
In  some  meaauro,  perfomdng  the  functiona  of  a  bank,  aa  to  their  own  notea.  Pro- 
vidence seeroa,  Indeed,  by  a  special  dispensation,  to  have  put  down  for  ns,  without  a 
Wrup^te,  that  very  paper  enemy  which  the  interest  of  our  citizens  !on;r  s-inee 
r*  quired  ourselves  to  put  down,  at  whatever  risk.  The  work  is  done.  The  moment 
is  pregnant  with  futurity,  and  If  not  aeised  at  once  by  Congress,  I  know  not  on 
what  ihoal  our  bark  ia  nett  to  be  stranded.  The  State  legislatures  ahould  be  Imme- 
diately urged  to  relinquish  the  right  of  establishing  banks  of  dificount.  Most  of 
them  will  comply  on  patriotic  principle?,  under  the  convictions  of  the  moment;  and 
the  ooD-complying  may  be  crowded  into  concurrence  by  legitimate  dericea** 
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Several  letters  on  scientific  topics  are  scattered  through  the 
correspondence  of  the  year.   In  one,  he  gives  a  long  series  of 
reasons  for  adhering  to  the  Linnaean  claRBification  in  natural 
history,  instead  of  changing  to  that  of  Blumenbach  sui«l 
Cuvier;*  in  another,  a  formula  and   explanation  of  Lord 
Napier's  theorem  for  the  solution  of  right-angled  spherical 
tnanL'U'>^,  etc.,  etc.    Amonc^  his  literary  opinions  we  find  him 
dt'clarinf^  the  Edinburgh  Review  "  nnrivalled  in  merit,"  and  that 
if  it  shouM  be  "continued  by  the  same  talents,  information,  and 
j)ri!iciple8,"  it  "would  become  a  real  Encyclopedia,  justly 
taking  its  station  in  oiir  libraries  with  the  most  valuable  depo* 
sitories  of  hnman  knowledge."   Its  antagonist,  the  Quarterly, 
appeared  to  him  a  pigmy  against  a  giant."   In  a  letter  to  the 
compiler  of  the  ''American  Speaker,"  he  declared  that  he 
thought  Eugene  Aram's  defence  of  himself  ^  the  finest  thing" 
*'  which  the  English  language  had  produced."   He  considered 
the  speeches  of  Aram,  of  Gamot  in  1803  on  the  proposition  to 
declare  Bonaparte  consul  for  life,  and  of  Logan  to  Lord 
Dnnmore,  *'  as  worthily  standing  in  a  line  with  those  of  Scipio 
and  Hannibal  in  Livy,  and  of  Oato  and  CSnsar  in  Sallnst" 
He  spoke  in  his  usual  contemptuous  vein  of  Plato,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams,  and  the  latter  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence. 

Receiving  from  the  Chevalier  Be  Onis  a  copy  of  the  new 
Constitution  of  Spain,  he  complained  of  its  establishing  a  state 
religion,  but  said  there  was  one  provision  in  it "  which  would 
immortalize  its  inventors  " — ^that  which  '*  after  a  certain  epoch, 
disfranchised  every  citizen  who  could  not  read  and  write.'* 
This  was  I'loportioniiig  the  remedy  to  the  disease.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son never  pn^posed  or  considered  such  a  qualification  for  voting 
desirable  in  his  own  country. 

Before  dropping  this  summary  of  the  miscellaneous  letters 
of  the  year,  we  will  quote  one  addressed  to  an  individnal  of 
that  class  of  good  persons  who  every  now  and  tlion  feel  that 
they  have  a  special  "call"  to  attempt  the  religious  conversion 
of  some  very  eminent  luaii — esi)ecially  an  eminent  man  sus- 
pected of  heterodox  view?;,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  It^tli  pu'^j^orted 
and  accused  in  that  direction  ;  and  being  a  favorite  with  the 

I  Bocftti«c  the  Linnn^an  had  obtained  pon^rftl  consent,  which  another  night find  it 
imp""i)<lt'  to  dri;  and  hfrnu^c  it  rurni^hcd  a  SOlBoieilt  grOODdirOrit  flir  aspprnMlltlfy 
iubertiooa  as  new  prodactions  were  discovered. 
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body  of  his  conntrjmen,  he  received  a  double  sharu  of  this 
kind  of  attention.  The  following  letter  carries  its  own  expla- 
nation of  cironmstances : 

To  Hr.  Milks  Kino. 

8ib: 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  August  20th,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  hecause 
I  believe  it  was  wriitcu  wiih  kind  iiUcuiious,  aud  a  personal  coucern  lor  ni)-  luiure 
hap]^a«sa.  Whether  the  fMrdcnlar  revehUon  which  70a  euppoee  to  h«Te  been 
nmde  to  ^oiuwlf  were  reel  or  iougliMry,  yoor  reeaon  alone  If  Uie  oompetent  judge. 
For  dispute  as  long  as  we  will  on  religious  teneti,  our  reason  at  last  must  ultimatelj 
decide,  as  it  is  the  only  oracle  which  God  has  given  us  to  determine  between  what 
realljr  cornea  from  him  and  the  phantasms  of  a  disordered  or  deluded  imagination. 
When  he  meene  to  mako  a  personal  reTelation,  he  cwriee  oonviction  of  iti  aa&en- 
tldty  to  the  reason  he  has  bestowed  as  the  umpire  of  truth.  Tou  believe  you  have 
been  favored  with  such  a  special  coramunicstion.   Tour  reason,  not  mine,  la  to 
judpe  of  thi;' ;  and  if  it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  favor  me  with  a  like  admonition,  I 
shall  obey  it  with  the  same  fidelity  with  which  I  would  obey  his  known  will  in  all 
cat»es.    Hitherto  I  have  been  under  the  guidance  of  that  portion  of  reason  which  lie 
has  thought  proper  to  deal  out  to  me.  I  have  followed  it  fdtlilhily  in  all  important 
cases,  to  such  a  degree  nl  least  as  leaves  me  without  uneasiness ;  and  if  on  minor 
occasions  I  have  erred  from  its  dictates,  I  have  trust  in  him  who  made  uy  what  we 
are,  and  know  it  was  not  his  plan  to  make  us  always  unerring.    He  has  formed  us 
moral  agents.    Not  that,  in  the  perfection  of  his  state,  he  can  feel  pain  or  pleasure 
in  anything  we  may  do ;  he  is  litf  aboTO  our  power;  but  that  we  may  promote  the 
happlneas  of  tho«e  widi  whom  he  has  placed  us  in  society,  by  acting  honestly 
towards  all,  benevolently  to  those  who  fall  within  our  way,  respecting  sacredly  their 
rights,  bodily  ai,.;  iin  iiial,  and  cheri^hJ^g  cHp«  i  i.illy  their  fn  I  'iom  of  conscience,  aa 
we  value  our  own.    1  must  ever  believe  that  religion  8ubi«tautially  good  which  pro 
duces  an  honest  life,  and  we  have  been  authorised  by  one  whom  yon  and  I  equally 
respect,  to  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fhdt  Oar  partfetdar  principles  of  religion  are  a 
nt^ect  of  accountability  to  our  God  alone.   I  inquire  after  no  man*8,  and  trouble 
none  with  mine ;  nor  is  it  given  to  us  in  this  life  to  know  whether  yours  or  mine, 
our  friends  or  our  foes,  are  exactly  the  right.    Nay,  we  have  heard  it  said  that 
there  is  not  a  Quaker  or  a  Baptist,  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Episcopalian,  a  CatboUc  or 
a  ^testant  In  heaven ;  that,  on  entering  that  gate,  we  leave  those  badges  of  schism 
behind,  and  find  ourselves  united  In  those  principles  only  in  which  God  has  united 

us  all.  Let  us  not  be  iineaay  then,  about  the  difli-rent  ronds  we  may  pursue,  bo- 
lieving  them  the  sliortent,  to  that  our  last  abode;  but,  following  the  guidance  of  a 
good  conscience,  let  us  be  happy  in  the  hope  that  by  these  dill'erent  paths  we  ahull 
adi  meet  in  tha  end.  And  that  you  and  I  may  there  meet  and  embrace,  is  my 
earnest  prayer.  And  with  this  asniraooe  I  salute  yon  with  brotherly  esteem  and 
respect 

These  a]>j>eals  were  oftcner  made,  or  ratlier  meditated  to  he 
made,  in  person.  The  former  residents  of  Moniicello  have 
recollections  nf  several  visits  from  fervent  neopliytes  and 
zealous  brethren  bent  on  this  errand — and  occasiooallj  came  a 
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ton«j:li  old  polemic,  to  do  battle  like  Christian  with  Apolljon, 
vet  not  cho<»>infr,  like  Christian,  the  Yallev  of  Humiliation  as  the 
theatre  of  the  eomljat.  Whatever  the  species,  they  all  found 
courteous  welcome  at  Monticello — and  were  never  prohibited 
from  attempting  to  perform  their  self-assigned  task.  But  they 
invariably  encountered  something  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. Brought  face  to  face  with  an  aged  and  dignitied  states- 
man, whose  every  word  bespoke  knowledge,  reflection,  and  moral 
elevation,  tho'^e  well-meaomg  people  discovered  that  it  was  not 
BO  easy  to  deliver  an  uninvited  homily  to  such  a  man  m  his  own 
house.  Tliey  generally  contented  themselves  with  a  modest 
hint — stayed  to  dinner,  and  perhaps  over  night,  well  pleased 
giicsts — and  when  they  departed  wannly  shook  the  hand  of 
their  entertainer,  and  ever  i^erwards  spoke  kindly  of  him. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  continued  views  on  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery,  arc  made  very  fully  to  appear,  in  a  letter  addressed 
this  year  to  Edward  Coles.  It  presents  no  change  of  opinions — 
nothing  new  on  the  snbject — but  us  it  exhibits  many  of  his 
views  in  connection — as  it  has  not  been  published  in  either 
edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works,  and  as  we  know  it  to  be 
authentic,  (having  seen  the  original),  we  give  it  a  place  at  fuU 
length  in  the  Appendix.* 

It  is  rather  entertaining  to  observe  in  the  customary  corres- 
pondence between  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  in  1814,  the  old 
head  of  the  French  Party,"  in  the  United  States,  denouncing 
the  imperial  captive  of  St  Helena,  in  the  most  burning  language 
of  aversion  and  scorn,*  and  the  old  head  of  the  English  Party" 
putting  in  extenuations  for  Napoleon  generally,  and  particularly 
as  compared  with  John  Bull,"  whom  Mr.  Adams  declared  to 
be  a   greater  tyrant  and  misei^  usurper" — quite  as  unfeeling, 

•  See  ArFKNDix.  Xo.  27. 

'  Mr.  JeflVrsuu  i-«  lukbitually  unsparing  ati<l  fiomptiincs  anqae«»tionahly  anjust  to 
Napoleon,  partioularly  in  tliis  letter.  NupoW  oii  not  only  cniliodioil  the  political  idea^  f'T 
which  JefTernon  hud  no  toleration,  liut  he  liad  been  the  direct  means  of  overthrowing  that 
form  of  a  constitution  in  hia  countrv  which  JcfTersoa  had  fondly  hoped  woald  ripen  Into 
•alwtano«  and  reality.  The  Repoblioan  chief  had  charity  for  thoM  hmtdUarj  monurA»t 
whom  he  believed  to  be  honest  and  well-meaninfc  men,  bat  none  wltatever  for  tliow  who 
ovrrtlircw  fro<^r  eovernment>*  and  climheil  to  a  throne.  And  at  this  period  Napolron'i 
civic  ability  (most  scornfully  characterized  by  Jefforsoci),  was  compamtiTcly  little 
known— remained  completely  obfuscated  by  tlie  glare  or  hi«  military  achievement*. 
Lastly.  JcETertion  coald  not  forgive  one  whom'  he  thought  only  lets  goilty  than  the  rulers 
«f  England  in  agereasions  on  the  United  State*,  mm  In  nnneceaBarflj  keening  in  ope- 
ration thai  train  or  onaaea  whioh  prodnoed  the  eziitiag  war  between  England  and  the 
latter. 

*  We  find  this  printed  in  the  Cong.  Ed.  Of  Mr.  Jtftonon**  Worka  -bttt  the  weld 
"  nnaer  "  is  probably  a  typographical  error. 
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as  nnprincipled,  more  powerfal " — and  who  had  abed  more 
blood  than  Bonaparte." 

Mr.  Jefferson  made  the  following  allonon  to  the  ritnation 
of  the  agricaltnristB  of  Virginia,  and  to  his  own  pecnniarj 
affiiirsi  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Short,  November  28th. 

**  These  are  my  Tiews  of  the  war.   They  embrtee  a  great  deal  of  salTeranee, 

tryiiif^  privation?,  and  no  benefit  Jiut  tlmt  of  teachin?  our  enemy  tliai  ho  i:*  nover  to 
gaia  by  wanton  injurioH  on  us.  To  tue  this  state  oi'  things  brings  a  sacriticc  of  all 
tranquillity  &ud  comfort  througli  Uju  residue  of  life.  For  although  the  dcbtUty  of 
age  diaablea  rae  from  the  lervicea  and  lolferingt  of  the  field,  yet,  by  the  total  annl- 
l^tion  in  value  of  the  prodttco  which  was  to  giTe  me  snbdateDoe  and  indepen* 
dence,  I  sliall  ho  like  Taniahir*,  up  to  tli»;  nhouldera  in  water,  yet  dvinj*  wirh  thirst. 
We  can  make  indeed  tuotigh  to  eat,  drink  and  cloilu*  ourselves;  but  notliini^  for 
our  salt,  iroa,  groceries  and  taxcit,  which  must  be  paid  in  money.  For  what  can  w« 
raise  for  the  marketf  Wheat?  we  can  only  give  it  to  our  hones,  as  we  have  been 
doing  ever  since  barrest  Tobaeoof  it  is  not  worth  the  pipe  it  ia  smoked  In. 
Some  say  Whisky ;  but  all  mankind  must  become  drunkards  to  consume  it.  But 
although  we  feel,  we  shall  not  flinch.  We  must  consider  now,  as  in  tin*  Revolu- 
tionary war,  that  although  the  evils  of  re»i:)taucti  are  great,  tho.se  of  submission 
would  be  greater.  We  must  meet,  thereforOi  the  former  as  the  eaamltiei  of  tern* 
pests  and  earthqoakea,  and  like  them  neoesiarily  resulting  from  the  oonstitution  of 
the  world.*' 

We  liave  omitted  for  a  long  period  to  chronicle  his  elections 
to  honoi-ary  nicmberbhips  in  loreii^n  and  domestic  societies.  In 
1S14,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  the  Agrtv 
nomic  Society  of  Bavaria.'  His  favorite  American  Philoso- 
phical Society  had  continued  to  reelect  him  its  president,  iu 
spite  of  his  desire  to  retire.  In  Novendjer  1814,  he  kindly  btit 
peremptorily  8i«i;intied  that  he  could  no  longer  "consent  to  hold 
honors  without  requital  which  justly  belonged  to  others."  His 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  be  was  succeeded  hy  his  clierisbed 
friend,  Dr.  Wistar. 

On  learning  the  destruction  of  the  Congressional  library  by 
the  British  at  Washington,  he  wrote  to  Samuel  H.  Smitli. 

Moxnozuo,  SepUmbtr  81, 1814 

Dbab  Sib: 

«  •  «  •  • 

I  presiune  it  will  l)e  among  the  early  objects  of  Congress  to  re-commeace  tiicir 
eoUeetion.    This  will  be  dUBcolt  while  Uie  war  eontinvea,  and  intercourse  with 

I  We  have  seen  a  large  collection  of  diplomas,  in  almost  every  huBgnage  of  EaroM. 
coni'erring  degrees,  honorary  memberships,  etc.,  on  him— also  nomerons  medaliSwarmM 
to  liiai  on  vanona  eooaatoia. 
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Europe  is  attended  with  '^o  much  risk.  You  know  mj  collection,  ita  condition  and 
pxfot)t.  I  have  bet-n  fifty  years  inalciiig  it,  and  have  spared  no  pains,  oppor- 
tunity or  expense,  to  make  it  what  it  ia.  While  residing  in  Parid,  I  devoted  every 
afternoon  I  wu  dueugagod,  for  %  •nmmer  or  two,  in  exaarfning  all  the  prindpal 
bookatorea,  turning  ovar  every  book  with  any  own  hand,  and  potting  by  OTaryUiing 
which  related  to  Ani>'rion,  and  indeed  whatever  was  rare  and  valuable  in  every 
sctfMico.  Resides  this,  I  had  standing  orders  during  the  whole  time  I  w  a-J  in  Kiiro[>e, 
on  it6  priucipal  book-marts,  particularly  Amsterdam,  Fraukfort,  Madrid  and  London, 
for  Boch  worka  relating  to  America  aa  oonld  not  bo  found  in  Paiia.  So  that,  ia  that 
department  particularly,  anch  a  coUectton  waa  made  as  probably  can  never  again  bo 
effected,  becaoie  it  ia  hardly  probabk  that  the  same  opportunities,  the  same  time, 
industry,  perseverance  and  oxponisp,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  bibhography  of 
the  subject,  would  again  happen  to  be  in  concurrence.  During  the  same  period, 
and  after  my  return  to  Auierica,  I  was  led  to  procure,  also,  whatever  related  to 
the  dutiea  of  thoee  in  the  high  concema  of  the  nation.  So  that  the  coUeetion* 
which  I  suppose  is  of  between  nine  and  ten  thouand  volamea,  while  it  indndea 
what  is  chiefly  valuable  in  eoience  and  literature  generally,  extends  more  particu- 
larly to  whatever  belongs  to  the  American  8tate«!nian.  In  the  di[>loina'ie  and 
parlianieuiary  branches,  ii  is  particularly  full.  It  is  long  since  I  have  been  >•  n-ible 
it  ought  not  to  continue  private  property,  and  had  provided  that  at  ray  d.  ath, 
C<Migreai  should  have  the  reAiaal  of  it  at  tiieir  own  price.  But  the  Una  tiMy  haTo 
now  incurred,  makes  the  present  the  proper  moment  for  their  accommodation, 
without  regard  to  the  small  remnant  of  time  and  the  barren  use  of  my  otifnving  it. 
I  ask  of  your  frieud.^ihip,  therefore,  to  make  for  me  the  tender  of  it  tu  tlie  library 
committee  of  Congress,  not  knowing  myself  of  whom  the  committee  consists.  I 
Inclose  yon  the  catalogue,  which  will  enable  them  to  Judge  of  ita  contents.  Nearly 
the  whole  are  well  bound,  abundance  of  them  elegantly,  and  of  the  choicest  editions 
cxi'^ting  They  may  be  valued  by  pennons  natned  by  th<'m<elve?,  and  the  pavraent 
made  convenient  to  the  public.  It  may  be,  lor  instance,  in  such  annual  in<<t-illments 
as  the  law  of  Congress  has  left  at  their  dis]>o&al,  or  in  stock  of  any  of  their  late  losjas, 
or  of  any  loan  they  may  institute  at  tlUs  session,  so  as  to  spare  the  present  calli  «f 
oar  country  and  awdt  ita  days  of  peace  and  prosperity.  They  may  enter,  nevor- 
thdess,  into  immediate  n-e  of  it.  as  eighteen  or  twMi^  wagona  would  plaeeiliB 
Washington  in  a  single  trip  of  a  fortnight. 

He  stated,  that  he  would  like  to  retain  a  few  books  "  cliiefly 
classical  and  mathematical,"  and  one  of  his  five  Encyclopjedias, 
until  liis  (U'ath,  and  then  have  them  go  to  Congress  and  be  paid 
for — it  being  his  object  to  place  the  library  entire  in  their  bauds, 
or  preserve  it  so  iit  home. 

He  had,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  written  before  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  the  library  of  Congress,  stated  his  own  to  be  '*  the  best 
chosen  collection  of  its  size  probably  in  America,  ati<l  containing 
a  great  mass  of  what  was  most  rare  and  valuable,  and  especially 
of  what  related  to  America." 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  Joint  Library  Committee  of 
Congjress,  reported  (by  Mr.  Goldsborongh)  as  follows: 
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"That  they  hare  received  from  Mr.  Samuol  IT.  Smith  an  offbr  from  Mr.  Jefferson, 
late  President  of  the  United  State.**,  of  tlio  wlioU-  of  lii-i  lil»riiry  for  Coii^roH*!,  on  such 
tenus  oa  they  couHider  liiglily  adrantagoous  to  the  nation,  and  worthy  tlie  dijstia- 
guished  geatlemaa  who  teadera  iU  But  tho  meauB  placed  at  tiic  di^poiuil  of  tbo 
Comndttee  being  rerj  limited,  and  totailjr  Inndeqiinie  to  the  parcluM  of  Biiob  » 
Ubrary  that  noir  offered,  the  committee  rotist  have  recourse  to  Congreet  either  to 
extend  iheir  powers,  or  adopt  stich  other  as  they  may  think  most  proper. 

''Should  it  be  the  ^onsc  of  Congress  to  confide  this  matter  to  the  Committee, 
they  rc»pectfuJly  subuiil  tlie  following  resolution: 

^  JS^eoM—B  J  the  Sensto  nnd  Homo  of  Bepreaentetivie  of  the  United  States  of 
Asaerieft  in  Googress  essembled,  that  the  Joint  Ubrary  Committee  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Coogreas  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  contract,  on  their 
part,  for  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Mr.  JefTerson,  Ute  Prendent  of  the  United 
Btiites,  for  the  lue  of  both  iiouacs  of  Congreaa." 

When  the  Senate  next  met,  October  10th,  Mr.  Jefferson's  let- 
ter to  Smith  was  commnnieated,  and  the  above  reaolution  read  a 
third  time  and  ananimooslj  passed.  On  its. being  taken  np  in  the 

House,  T.  J.  Oakley,  of  New  York,  moved  an  amendmcut,  which 
wonld  change  the  specific  authority  of  the  Committee  to  pnr- 
cliase  Mr.  Jefferson's  library  into  a  general  one  to  purchase  a 
library.    This  was  negatived,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-tliree  yeas  to 

ciglity-sc'vcn  nays. 

'Mv.  Cyrus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  an  amendment, 
limiting;  tlie  Committee  to  the  |)urcliase  of  such  ]>iirts  of  tlie 
library  as  they  sliould  deem  suitable  for  tho  purpose.  Several 
speakers  contended  tliat  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  purchase  was 
too  large — that  the  selection  embraced  too  many  works  in  foreign 
languages — tliat  some  were  too  "  philosophical  "  in  tlieir  cliurac- 
ter,  and  others  ol)jectionable  on  other  grounds.  Voltaire's  writ- 
ings, and  Callcnder's  -'Prospect  Before  Us,"  were  specially  named 
among  the  objectionable  productions.  King's  amendment  failed 
— yeas  torty-seven,  nays  ninety-one.  Mr.  J.  Reed,  of  Massachu- 
setts, moved  to  limit  tho  price  to  be  paid  to  $2.'>,0('0.  This 
failed,  yeas  thirty-seven,  nays  one  hundred  and  three.  Timothy 
Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  an  amendment,  pruvitiing 
for  a  selection  of  the  books,  and  it  failed,  yeas  tifty-two,  nays 
ninety-six.  FIruilly,  Oakley  moved  an  amendment,  which  was 
generally  accepted,  requiring  the  sauction  of  Congress  before 
the  purchase  should  be  completed. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  amended  resolution, 
October  20th.  Mr.  Mason,  of  New  ll:impshire,  moved  that  its 
further  consideration  be  postponed  to  the  tirst  Monday  in  April 
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The  vote  stood  jeas  seven,  uajB  twenty-one.  Tlie  reeolution 
then  passed  without  a  divisipn. 

A  bill,  providing  that  the  sam  of  $23,950  be  paid  to  Mr.  J effer- 
8on  for  his  library  (in  Treasury  notes  of  the  issue  ordered  by  the 
law  of  March  4th,  1814),  passed  the  Senate  December  3d,  vrAh- 
out  a  division.  This  bill  came  np  in  the  Hoose  for  its  final  read- 
ing on  the  26th  of  January,  1815.  A  motion  to  postpone  inde- 
finitely failed— yeas  sixty-nine,  nays  seventy-three.  Mr.  Cyrus 
King,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  in* 
structions  to  the  committee  to  report  a  new  section  authoriang 
the  selection  of  such  of  the  books  as  might  be  necessary  or 
useful  to  Oongress  in  their  deliberations,"  and  the  disposal  of  the 
remainder  at  public  sale.  This  proposition  received  fifty-six 
affirmative  votes.  Mr.  King  subsequently  moved  to  recommit 
the  bill,  with  instructions  to  report  a  section  "  authorizing  the  li- 
brary Committee,  as^  soon  as  said  library  should  be  received  at 
Washington,  to  select  therefrom  all  books  of  an  atheistical,  irreli- 
gious and  immoral  tendency,  if  any  such  there  were,  and  send 
the  same  back  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  without  any  expense  to  him." 
Mr.  King  afterwards  thought  proper  to  withdraw  this  motion. 
On  the  final  ])assage  of  the  bill,  the  vote  stood,  yeas  eighty -one, 
nays,  seventy-one.  Among  those  who  voted  in  the  negative 
were  a  number  of  political  and  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, who,  while  they  scorned  the  grounds  of  objection  avowed  by 
some  of  their  Federal  associates,  believed  that  the  existing  situar 
tion  of  the  finances  of  the  country  rendered  it  inexpedient  to 
devote  so  large  a  sum  to  the  purchase  of  a  Congressional  library. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  valuation  ot*  the  books  was  referred 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  such  persons  as  Congress  sliould  desig- 
'J'lio  joint  Library  Cotnmittce  made  all  tlie  arrangements 
on  the  part  of  tliat  body,  but  it  is  due  to  tliein  to  say  tiiat  the 
placing  of  tlic  price  bel(Tw  a  sum  at  which  more  than  three  to  one 
of  Congress,  including  nearly  half  of  the  Federal  members,  had 
refused  to  limit  it,  is  understood  to  have  boon  in  pursuance  of  the 
wishes  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Jeffei*son.  The  price  did  not  pro- 
bablv  much  exceed  half  the  original  cost  of  the  books,  and  thev 
had  been  purchased  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
They  were  generally  uninjured,  and  the  margins  of  many  of 
thera  were  covered  with  valuable  citations,  and  annotations, 
in  Mr.  Jeiiersoo's  own  hand. 
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The  Hartford  Convention  met  near  the  close  of  1814 — a  sort 
of  comet  iu  our  political  ekj,  appearing  differently  to  different 
spectators,  bat  to  most  clad  with  dire  menaces  of  present,  or  dire 
portents  of  fotnre  disaster.  We  cannot  carry  ont  onr  pre- 
ceding sketches  of  political  histoiy  in  any  proportion,  nor 
understand  clearly  a  mooted  point  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  political 
viewis  and  assertions,  without  some  account  of  the  meeting  of 
this  body  and  of  its  results. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1814  were, 
on  various  occasions,  highly  factious  and  disorganizing ;  and  the 
elections  which  took  place  in  that  State  retained  the  leaders  of 
fiaction  in  power,  with  scarcely  diminished  majorities.  It  was 
evident  that  the  latter  were  determined  to  compel  the  National 
Government  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  New  England  Fede- 
ralists— ^in  some  important  particulars,  or  to  establish  a  separate 
Eastern  Confederacy.  These  designs  were  substantially  avowed 
on  legislative  floors,  by  the  press,  and  from  the  pnlpit.  Some 
of  the  measures  alluded  to  will  be  described  in  another  place.' 
Prospects  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  caused  a  delay  in  ulti- 
mate steps ;  but  when  the  insolent  terms  demanded  by  that  power 
of  the  American  Commissioners  sent  to  treat  for  peace,  roused 
anew  the  war  spirit  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  the  struggle  would  be  continued  to  a  de- 
cisive result,  the  Massachusetts  malcontents  adopted  a  bolder 
line  of  action. 

On  tlu'  Stli  of  October,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture reported,  bj  tbeir  cliaiiiimii,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  tliat  the 
United  States  Constitution  had  failed  in  securing  the  objects  of 
its  establisliment — that  the  j)n»visions  that  it  contained  for 
amendment  were  inadequate  to  the  existing  emergency — that 
the  ])eople  were  consequently  authorized  to  resort  to  such  means 
to  secure  that  result  as  their  satetv  demanded — tliat  "  no  reason 
precluded  the  right  to  obviate  those  dis^i  n^ions  wliich  unfitted 
our  government  for  peace  or  war" — and  consequently,  that  a 
Convention  of  the  States  concurring  in  these  views  was  expedi- 
ent. It  was  also  recommended  to  raise  and  ofiicer  a  state  army 
of  ten  tbousand  men,  and  jirovide  a  million  of  dollars  lor  its  sup- 
port.   The  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  and 

*  Bm  ArrwBDc,  No.  28. 
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George  Cabnf,  Harrison  Gray  OtiS}  Kathan  Dauc,  Joseph 
Lyman,  and  eight  other  less  conspicuoos  individuals  were  Bp* 
pointed  delegates  to  the  Hartford  Convention.* 

Equally  violent  proceedings  took  place  in  the  Connecticut 
Legislature.  That  body  denounced  the  proposed  system  of  fill- 
ing the  regular  army  by  oompnlsory  drafts  from  the  militia,  as 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive,  and,  by  a  very  strong  vote,  it 
authorized  the  Governor^  in  case  such  a  law  i^ould  pass  Con- 
gress, to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  people.  It  denounced  the  war  as  criminal 
in  its  object,  and  as,  under  the  circumstances,  a  violation  of  the 
political  compact  between  Government  and  the  people.  It 
appointed  Goodrich,  Hillhonse,  and  five  other  persons  delegates 
to  the  Hartford  Convention. 

The  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one, 
adopted  a  report  in  the  same  general  tone,  and  appointed  foor 
delegates. 

The  statement  should  not  be  omitted,  that  in  a  part,  if  not  in 
all  of  these  States,  some  portion  of  the  legislative  declaratioDS 
having  reference  to  the  Convention  contained  words  or  phrases 
which,  separately  taken,  conveyed  the  idea  that  nothing  was  con- 
templated repugnant  to  the  obligations  of  those  States  as  mem- 
bers  of  the  Union.  This  probably  served  as  an  excuse  for  soch 
hesitating  persons  as  oould  persuade  themselves  that  an  isolated 
and  ambiguous  declaration  of  this  kind  meant  more  than  the 
context — more  than  the  general  tenOr  and  spirit  of  the  entire 
legislative  proceedings  of  the  period — more  than  the  open 
avowals  of  the  chief  actors — more  than  the  exhortations  of  the 
press  and  the  pulpit  in  favor  of  revolution  or  disunion.' 

•  A  prnto^t  wn>«  drawn  up  hy  Levi  Linr^oln  (•^on  of  tluit  Lovi  Lincoln  who  had  h<*«lltk 
moraV'r  of  Mr.  Jefl'erson's  Cabinet),  and  bi>:ni  >l  by  !*«'vcntj-Bix  membern  of  the  lloi0t» 
Tliiittiii  mcnibprs  of  th«>  Scnutt'  iiNo  niuir  a  •!<-!,  h<a(lod  by  tho  ct  lebrutedJohn 
Holiocik,  who  had  himsell  been  a  Fvderali.-^t  unUl  that  party  engaged  in  ita  prweat 
■chemeSf  and  who  thenceforth  deuoanced  it  in  a  aeries  of  lyeechei,  wSfcli  for  dhectaf  * 
•ad  pith,  are  aimost  nnrivalled  in  the  annals  of  partisan  conlesta. 

*  The  Bofxton  Gazette  a^lced,  "  Is  there  a  patriot  in  America  who  eonceireii  it  his  doty 
to  "ht'd  hiri  bloMiI  fur  Bonnpartc  fur  Miidi<on.  for  J'^flTerson.  and  that  b<»-t  <>f  rufti:in»  in 
Con^re:^**,  who  huvo  set  their  fare  against  us  for  years,  and  spirited  up  the  bruUl  part 
of  the  pf)puhi(  t*  to  ili-stroy  ii-*  ?  Nut  one  Shall  we  then  be  any  longer  held  in  dttWiJt 
And  driven  to  desperate  poverty  by  such  a  graceless  faction  ?  Heaven  forbid !" 

Another  Boston  Journal  said : 

'*  To  the  erjr  of  disanton,  the  plain  and  obvioos  answer  is  that  the  States  are  already 
separated:  the  bond  of  union  is  uroken  by  President  Madison.  As  we  are  now  froinf 
on,  wi«  nhail  certainly  bo  brought  to  irretrievable  ruin.  The  Convention  raniiot  Jo  a 
more  popular  act.  ni»l  only  in  N'ew  Kiisland.  but  thrnUj^houl  the  Atlaatic  Stated,  than  to 
Biakc  a  peace  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Tlie  Convention  must  report  to  their  constito- 
cnta  on  the  subjeot  of  peace  and  war.  if  tkej  find  thai  it  ia  to  continnsi  tt  is  to  bs 
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(^utbide  of  the  States  which  thus  forinallj  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  Hartford  Conveation,  tliat  project  did  not  receive 
mtich  favor.  Governor  Oilman,  of  New  llampshire,  declined 
to  convene  the  Legislatnre  of  hie  State.  In  Vermont,  Gover- 
nor Chittenden,  himself  foremoet  in  hostility  to  tlic  National 
Government,  did  not  chooee  to  trust  the  majority  of  Federalists 
in  the  Legislature  to  act  on  the  question.  The  recent  victories 
of  McDonough  and  Hacomb  on  the  borders  of  the  State,  had 
touched  a  chord  in  the  popuhir  bosom,  which  did  not  yibrate 
harmoniously  with  projects  of  this  description. 

The  Federalists  of  the  middle  and  southern  States  were 
generally  opposed  to  the  war,  and  individuals,  and  even  a  few 
presses,  acted  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  Massachusetts  leaders.* 

hoped  that  they  will  rppommpnd.  and  that  the  States  will  adopt  the  n-f  "mraendatlon, 
that  no  men  or  mono  J  ^hal  I  he  pcriiiitled  to  go  out  of  Xi«w  Kiiglnnd,  until  ibe.  Oiilitia 
expeiHfH  already  incurred  ure  reimbursed,  nor  until  tbo  mor-t  ample  prov  i-iun  Is  nuto 
for  the  defence  of  the  New  England  States,  duriog  the  coutiouance  of  the  war." 

The  Baltimore  Federal  Repablican  said,  (NoTcmber  ITtb,  1814) :  "  On  or  before  the 
4th  of  Julj,  if  James  Madiaoa  Is  not  ont  of  oOce,  a  new  form  of  govenuBMnl  will  be  ia 
operation  in  Ibe  Esstem  section  of  tbe  Union.  Tnstiuitiy  ufter,  tlw  eontett  in  awnr 
States  will  be.  wlK  tli'  T  t.>  :i<!1i'  re  to  the  old  or  join  the  New  (ioreminent.  .  .  Mr.lCsdf* 
Bou  cannot  compu  te  hi-^  term  of  f^ervire  if  the  war  euutinuos." 

The  New  York  Coiniin'i.  ia!  Ailverti»er  said:  "  Old  Massac hui*etts  in  as  t^^rrilile  to  the 
American,  now.  am  nhc  wa.i  to  tbe  UritiHh  Cabinet  in  1775  ;  for  America  too,  has  her 
Boles  nnd  bcr  Norths  Let  then,  the  commercial  States  breast  tbemfu^lves  to  the  ohock, 
toA  know  that  to  themselves  they  must  look  for  safety.  Ail  party  bickerings  mobt  be 
saerifleed  on  the  altar  of  patriotitm.   Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  they  tinmble  tbe 

£ridtj  ariil  ainbition  of  Viri:itii  i.  whose  f*treii)jtli  lies  in  their  weakness;  and  clia'-tiiie  the 
isolence  of  those  m.oliiK  ii  of  Kcuincky  and  TL-nuessee,  who  ai^pire  to  the  (jovcrnraent 
of  ther^e  States,  and  thrciti  ii  tu  involve  the  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  war." 

The  Itcv.  Elijah  Parish,  D.D.,  in  a  pablished  discourse  delivered  at  Ilvtield,  April  7th. 
1914,  among  a  multitude  of  sinwar  Uimgs.  said :  *'  The  IsndlteH  became  weary  of  yield- 
ing the  fruit  of  their  labors  to  pamper  their  splendid  tyrants.  They  left  their  political 
woes.  They  separated.  Where  is  our  Moses?  Where  is  the  rod  of  his  miracles? 
When*  our  Aar«>n  ?  .Mas!  no  voice  from  the  burning  1  u-li  has  directed  tliem  here. 
,  .  ,  Such  is  tbe  temper  of  the  American  Ucpublican.s,  no  culled.  A  n*  w  language 
most  be  invented  before  we  attempt  to  c.xuresa  the  baseness  of  tle  ir  (on  lui  t.  or  lies- 
oribe  tbe  rottenne.ss  of  their  bearts? .  .  .  New  Eiuland  if  invaded,  would  be  obliged  to 
defend  berself.  Do  you  not  then  owe  It  to  yonr  children,  and  owe  it  to  your  Uod,  to 
make  peace  for  yonrselves!.  .  .  .  The  full  vials  of  despotism  are  ponred  on  your  heads, 
an  l  y»  t  you  may  challentje  the  ploiMinc  Israelite,  the  stupid  African,  the  feeble  ChincFO, 
the  <"ir'>w-y  TurK.  or  thr  d"/ mi  i  of  Siberia  to  cjual  y<iu  in  tame  sub^li^s;.^rl  to  the 
powers  that  be.  .  .  .  Here  >vi  nui-t  trample  on  the  mandates  of  de-poli^m,  or  liere  wo 
must  remain  slaves  f(jrever.  .  .  .  <io<l  will  brtakg  good  from  every  evil.  The  fumaces 
of  EgTP^  lighted  Israel  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  .  .  .  How  will  ibe  supporters  of  this 
aali*enristfan  warflm  endure  their  sentence— endnre  their  own  reflections— endure  the 
Are  that  forever  burns-^the  worm  whtcli  never  dies — the hosaDOai  Of  heaven— WllOo  the 
smoke  of  tlif'ir  torments  ascends  f'ore\er  and  ever." 

Th>'  tiuraber  of  similar  extracts  mij.'!it  be  doubled,  from  tlio  Rev.  Doctor's  discourse. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  introduction  of  bis  Ana,  Mr.  Jeflerson  speaks  of  the 
"pulpit  lyings  and  .-landerin;,'s  and  maniacal  raTlnga  of  their  Oardiners,  their  Osgoods, 
and  their  Parishes."  We  have  in  a  oreeeding  chapter  given  q>eeimens  of  tbe  two  first 
of  these  worthies,  and  a  slight  one  oT  the  third.   The  tno  is  now  complete. 

•  An  amiHioL:  instance  of  this.  c..u|ilfd  with  a  characteri'-tir  deiiui'.rialion  of  Eepnh- 
licanism,  occurs  in  u  charge  to  a  u'rand  jury,  by  Judpe  Martin  of  .Maryl.iiul— luir  jtrevious 
acnuaintance,  I^uther  Martin.  He  said  :  "  The  hornd  atrocities  of  Fnin-  <  pr<>i  f-*  that 
falkn  man,  for  whose  restraint  governments  were  created,  in  a  more  deformed  and  tie- 
hwad  monster  than  tha  baasta  the  earth.  Wriggling  themselves  into  place,  Rcpnbli- 
caiM  becosM  denagofnea ;  and  repabUoanlna  ia  by  no  meana  iniaparably  nalted  with 
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But  the  majority  took  the  position  of  Dexter,  tliat  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  citizen  to  sustain  his  country  in  a  war  la\d*ully  de- 
clared ;  and  not  a  few  bore  arms,  or  furnished  money  to  tbe 
Government  by  aiding  to  take  u])  its  L-)an6.  The  young  and 
rising  men  of  the  party  feuppurted  the  Government  abno>t  in  a 
Ix'dy  ;  and  tliat  su})port  soon  extended  to  the  ireneral  nicasnres 
of  the  Republicans  and  became  permanent.  Thus  an  educ:ited 
and  abh'  class,  bretl  in  conservative  views,  who  under  diflerent 
circiim>taiices  would  have  continued  the  Federal  party  through 
another  generation,  and  rendered  it  perhaps  permanent  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  healthful  opposition — being  forced  to  choose  Ijclweeu 
a  reactionary  conservatism,  coupled  with  strong  English  partial- 
ities on  one  side,  and  demt)cracv  and  their  countrv  on  the  other, 
patriotically  chose  the  latter,  and  thus  cut  off  forever  the  huo 
of  Federal  succession. 

The  Ilartfurd  Convention  met  on  the  15th  of  ])eceinber, 
1814,  consisting  of  the  delegates  whose  appointments  have  been 
mentioned,  two  irregular  volunteer  delegates  from  New  llamp- 
shire  and  one  from  Vermont — in  all,  twenty-six  pei*sons.  It  sat 
with  locked  dooi"3  in  an  upper  room  of  a  stone  house,  and 
remained  in  mysterious  gestation  for  about  three  weeks. 

The  ordy  part  of  its  proceedings  which  the  Convention 
allowed  to  become  public  was  a  report  of  the  delegates  to  their 
legislatures  (January  4th,  1815),  which,  after  a  good  deal  of 
preface,  advised  them  to  await  the  decision  of  Congress  on 
certain  pending  measures,  and  then,  if  neeessaxy,  to  pr<)tect 
their  State  sovereignties— or  in  other  words,  to  prevent  those 

vfrtae.  Fal;*e  philosophy,  eonceived  ia  hell,  and  nursed  b/  the  devil,  propaffateii  in  Ea- 
rope  all  their  wretchedneas,  too  eztensi%'eJj  introdaced  into  the  United  Sutea.  Tbe 
AmerfeM ReTolntloniru  completed  by  men  of  Tirtae,  morality,  and  reli^rion:  hottbi 

■an  doo:^  not  shine  on  a  ponplo  wh  i  ha\  -ition  then,  so  iletorioratc  J  in  virtue.  raftraltty» 
and  relii^ion  :  their  (lepreciutiDu  began  wiiii  tliut  df  paper  money,  and  for  twt-nty  reart 
Kiirojxj  h.\n  hccii  spcwiiii?  i>n  this  devoted  country  an  almost  um-emittine  torrent  of  hff 
filthieat  feculency,  tainting  a  raanfl.  become  still  more  rotten.  Vainly  do  we  »ttribot« 
our  evils  to  a  violation  of  sailors'  rights,  or  to  ft  weak  government.  Provfdenee  P^>^^^ 
na  for  our  lina  with  war,  the  worst  of  corses,  worse  than  famine  or  pcitilonce.  AO 
can  be  more  Inexpiable  than  that  of  him  who,  without  juat  cauac,  ulunt^es  a  natioa  nto 
war.  In  the  sifjht  of  HeLiven,  such  a  man  will  be  viewed  aa  the  willful,  deliberate  mnr- 
dcrer  of  every  individual  who  losc3  his  life  in  itM  prosecution,  and  hissoul  is  stained  by 
every  drop  of  blood  thereby.  Th<- v  who  add  sin  to  sin  with  prccdinoss  in  pro-aecutin? 
the  war  with  which  we  are  afflicted  by  an  avenging  God,  are  those  truly  gailty  of  moral 
treason.  I  hold  it,  gentlemen,  as  a  sound  and  incontrovertible  tmth«  a  tmth  of  wluch  1  can- 
not doubt,  that  no  citizen  can  more  righteously  diveit  himself  of  his  allegiance  to  his  gov- 
emment  without  its  consent,  than  his  government  can,  without  his  consent,  deprive  nw 
of  it«  protection.  This  truth  is  formed  in  tiie  very  nature  of  civil  society.  Tlif  contrary 
doctrine  is  the  spawn  of  folly  and  knaverv,  what<;ver  wiseacres  of  modern  j:rowth  mij 
tell  us." 

The  grand  Jnry,  not  to  be  outdone  in  thia  extra  official  courtesy  and  ftankne^s  pre- 
pared  a  written  reply  tn  which  they  expressed  tiieir  contempt  for  *'the  absurd  and  a» 
eonitltational  groond  of  tha  ooort'a  remaika  In  dafbaea  of  parpetoal  aUegianee."  els. 
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measures  from  being  executed.  They  proposed  the  f(»lIowing 
ainendmcute  to  tlie  Constitution  :  to  make  free  jxjjMilivtiou  the 
exclusive  V^asis  of  representation — to  make  tiie  Trcsivient  elective 
but  for  one  term — to  render  })er6ons  of  foreign  birtfi  ineligible 
to  sit  in  Congress  or  hold  any  civil  oiiice  under  tlie  general 
government — 1<»  prevent  an  embargo  from  being  imposed  fur  a 
period  exceeding  sixty  days — to  prevent  Congress  from  inter- 
dicting commercial  intercourse,  admitting  new  States,  declaring 
war,  or  auili(»ri/.ing  hostilities  except  in  case  of  invasion,  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  They 
recouiniended  tliat  in  case  the  United  States  "sliould  rct'use 
tliL'ir  consent  to  arrangements  wliereby  the  Xew  England  States, 
separately  or  in  concert,  might  be  empowered  to  assume  upon 
themselves  tiie  defence  of  their  territory  against  the  enemy,  and 
appropriate  therefor  such  part  of  the  revenue  raised  in  tlioso 
Slates  as  might  lie  necessary,"  tliar  a  new  convention  meet  in 
Boston  in  June ;  and  in  case  of  emergency,  the  officers  of  tlio 
present  Convention  were  authorized  to  again  call  it  together. 

Here  were  the  proposed  sweeping  constitutional  changes — 
the  proposed  separate  action,  or  rather  inaction,  of  New  England 
in  respect  to  the  war ;  but  whea  it  came  to  the  new  and  more 
rapid  mode  of  constitation  changing,  which  it  had  been 
recently  declared  was  demanded  by  the  "public  safety,"  the 
Convention  shrunk  back.  Revolution  was  postponed  to  try 
the  efteet  of  another  menace. 

The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  accepted 
the  report  of  their  delegates  in  January,  1815,  and  appointed 
"  coram  issioners "  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  make  the 
proposed  demand  on  the  National  Government.  The  commis- 
sioners of  Massachusetts  were  H.  G.  Otis,  William  Sullivan,*  and 
Thomas  H.  Perkins ;  those  of  Connecticut,  Calvin  Godard  and 
Nathaniel  Terry.  Pending  the  session  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, and  subsequently,  various  steps  were  resorted  to  by  the 
legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  annoy  the 
United  States  authorities  and  thwart  their  measures,  especially 
those  for  raising  troops  for  the  army.* 

»  Author  of  "Pamfliar  Letters  on  PabliO  Men  of  the  HeTolution,"  etc.,  nhi.  h  con- 
iata  mch  r  ecnliarly  violent  aAsanlti  on  Mr.  Jeflbrson. 

»  Tli<'  ^'iiy  Corporation  of  Hartford  passed  an  ordinance,  preventing  United  Statej 
troops  from  paraiimj?,  or  recmftlncr  frtationf  he'tng  op^'npd  within  tlie  nmHs  of  the  nion 
pppniow  partfl  of  ihf  city;  l>nf  it  wii-^  su^prniied  Inn  .Icsstip.  the  rommandpr  of  the 
united  Stntes  troops,  iafonned  the  Ha^or  of  the  cit/  (Goodrich,  one  of  the  members 
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The  ongin  and  objects  of  the  Convention  need  no  explana- 
tions. They  are  eufiicieDtly  spread  on  official  records  by  its 
originators,  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  particular  iniporr- 
ance  should  attach  to  its  secret  proceedings,  so  long  as  they  are 
not*needed  to  furnish  criteria  of  party  inotiTes.  and  so  long  as 
they  concedeijly  produced  no  practical  results.  In  fact,  we 
folly  credit  the  statement  in  which  all  the  explainers  are  for- 
tunately enabled  to  Bubstantially  concur,  that  nothing  important 
was  officially  done  or  determined  beyond  what  has  become 
public' 

the  Pilpriins  from  whom  thov  .li^-rcnded,  and  not  unmindful  of  tlio«e  whn  Imd  af'hieTpd 
the  InUciifii.i.  tii  f  of  their  country,  they  deliberated  on  the  most  efll'ctual  meauK  of  pre- 
serving lor  their  fellow  citizens  and  their  descendMita,  the  ckfU  Bad  political  Hbcrtj 
whlcli  biMl  been  won  and  bequeathed  to  them." 

Would  anybody,  after  rcadine  claims  as  lofljr  at  Hiese,  and  espeeiftny  tfler  mdiBf 
Oti~'s  leirishitivc  re]if,rt  of  October  8th,  1«U,  expect  to  find  thia  gentleouii  •flcrvtfda 
iutiiuutiiig  that,  after  all,  the  tnemt)ers  of  the  Hartford  Convention  were  only,  as  eUldfCB 
Bay,  "phiyiiiff  ])reteiid  "— only  sutlVrinf?  themselves  to  lie  maile  the  ?afety-va!vp"  for 
the'cscape  of  the  "steam"  of  a  popular  "fermentation;"  and  that  in  the  legislative 
meBHures  which  irutUuttd  the  Convention,  they  but  acted  the  nart  of  "  unwilling  apents .' 
In  Mr<<.  Willurd'8  History  of  the  United  States,  pabUahed  in  1843,  is  given  (at  p.  351)  an 
extract"  from  a  letter,  which  she  mjn  was  written  to  her  by  Cm  in  uiswer  to  ber 
request  to  him  "to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  motive?  of  those  engaged  in  promoting  the 
measure."  It  is  to  be  preHumeii  thiit  Otis  was  informed  that  his  titat«ment8  were  dediee 
for  historical  purjiose-.  ami  rouse. juenily  that  they  pur])ort  to  give  the  spirit ermhitaBee 
orncoilMi/<(e  explanation.    The  following  ia  the  extract  entire  : 

*' The  Hertford  Convention,  far  from  being  the  original  contrivance  of  a  cabal,  for 
any  purpose  of  faction  or  diHunion,  waa  a  restut  growing  bjnBtuml  consequences  ootu 
exirttinR  circumstances.  More  than  a  jrenr  previous  to  ftiTnstttatlon,  a  eonvention  was  •«»• 
ultaneouslv  called  for  bv  the  people.  ;ii  their  town  meetings,  in  all  parts  of  Miu«i>achn#«Hi. 
Petitions  to  that  eflect  were  acrunuilated  on  the  tables  of  the  Leirislative  chamber. 
They  were  postponed  for  twelve  months,  by  the  influence  of  tlu.!-e  whn  imw  nu-taintbe 
oditim  of  the  meaaure.  The  adoption  of  it  waa  the  contte<juence,  not  the  aoun  e  of  a 
itonular  sevtiment;  and  it  was  intended  by  those  who  voted  for  it,  as  «  w^fi^9■ralrt  hj 
which  the  steam  arising  from  the  fermentation  of  the  times  might  eaeapa,  not  a«  a  boiler 
in  w  hi(  h  it  shnald  be  generated.  Whether  good  or  ill,  it  was  ameasore  of  the  people, er 
States,  of  Legislature.  How  unju-t  to  branJ  the  i/nuiV/ing  agmh,  tJie  mere  committee 
of  legislative  bodiei*,  with  the  Ptigma  of  facts  which  were  tirst  authorized,  and  then 
sanctioned  bv  tlieir  constituted  a.«*semblie8."  . 

1  The  chu^cter  of  the  members  favors  this  concluHion.  They  were  rich  men.  inai£ 
nant  at  the  stoppage  of  their  gains  by  eommercial  restrictions  and  war— colonMs  in 
spirit,  who,  like  Tallina'ltre,  thought  a  war  against  England  was  a  war  against  relMnon 
and  order— aristocrats  dreaming  of  the  refttoration  of  those  palmy  davs  when  political 
wisdom  and  rights  sprung  from  hair-powder  and  shoe-buckles— sectional  f.m  ;i  <.  onwil- 
Ung  to  have  the  "  moral  and  religious  "  people  of  New  England  form  part  .il  an  v  politjcal 
compact  which  they  eoold  not  control— politicians  who  were  keen  cou!«olidationists 
when  thev  were  the  Ins  at  Washington,  but  who  regarded  their  own  baniehmcnt  from 
the  th-nfro  of  national  politics  as  a  procedure  which  demanded  the  formation  ofs 
"  eonfederiM  v"  which  would  better  appreriiife  their  capacities  for  government,  am 
even  among  the  latt«-r  class^.  bv  far  the  most  danuerons  one,  ran  the  conservatism  « 
personal  character,  of  caste,  and  of  the  cautious  New  Kn>;l!in(l  initi-'.  Th.-re  wa*  "'^| 
UBong  the  members  one  hopeless  enough  to  be  desperate,  depraved  enough  to  deligtit 
in  blood  and  disorder,  or  warm  enoogh  in  temperament  to  become  n  dangeroos 

*°^The  \N)ntemju.ranprtas  views  on  this  subject  of  the  best  informed  New 
R.'publicans.  and  of  tli.e-r  who  iier-^onally  and  well  knew  the  yrhv^r  nrf..r-  in  th.'  llJtfV 
ford  Convention,  are  shown  in  tlie  stirring  speeches  of  John  Holme-  m  the  Mu,--...  htisctts 
Senate.   We  quote  from  two  of  them :  ,   ...        ,  v«ii 

"  You  boast  of  forbearance :  but  you  forbore  only  because  afraid  to  go  further,  i 
comnlain  ofSonthem  aggrandlaement,  with  ten  members  in  the  Senate,  ao  undue  pro* 
portion,  aeeording  to  yoor  population.  Maesaohnaetta  haa  hocome  eontempttUe, » 
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Mr.  Jefferson  regarded  the  preliminary  measures  by  which 
the  Canrention  was  introduced,  and  that  assembly  itself,  with 
all  the  indigDation  which  was  generallj  felt  for  them  bj  the 
KepublicaiiB,  and  hj  a  great  majority  of  the  Federalists  oat  of 
the  three  States  represented  in  the  Convention.  Bnt  he  neVer 
entertained  a  particle  of  alarm  for  the  rosnlt,  or  %  particle  of 
distrust  in  the  fidelity  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  even  in  the 
represented  States.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Short,  November  28th, 
1814,  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention : 

"  Some  apprehend  danger  from  the  defection  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  dis- 
agreeable eircumstanee,  but  not  a  dangerous  one.  If  thoj  become  neutral,  we  are 
mlBeient  for  one  enemy  without  tbem,  and  in  fiuA  we  get  no  aid  from  them  now. 
If  tbeir  adminiatratlon  determines  to  join  the  enemj,  their  force  will  be  annihilated 
by  equality  of  division  among  themselves.  Their  F>'d(^ralL-«ts  will  then  call  in  the 
English  army,  the  Republicans  ours,  and  it  will  only  be  a  transfer  of  the  scene  of 
war  from  Canada  to  Massachusetts ;  and  we  can  get  ten  men  to  go  to  Massachu* 
aetta,  for  one  who  will  go  to  Canada.  Bvery  one,  too,  must  know  that  we  can  at 
any  moment  make  peace  with  England  attbeexpen.^e  of  the  navigation  and  fisheries 
of  Massachusetts.  But  it  will  not  come  to  thii^.  Their  own  people  will  put  down 
the«c  fac  tioui.sts  as  soon  us  they  see  the  real  object  of  their  opposition  ;  aod  of  this 
Yeruiout,  New  Ilawpshire,  and  even  Connecticut  itself,  furnish  proofs." 

These  views  are  substantially  repeated  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 

by-word  of  reproach.  Your  conduct  has  disgusted  the  people  everywhere.  In  the 
great  State  of  New  York  they  have  riwn  agakwt  your  cabal  and  burled  deaance  in 
your  teeth.  There  i!<  amongst  us  a  reckless,  daring  and  ambitions  factiont  who,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim,  profer  the  British  Government,  monarehy  and  all. 

♦  •  •  •  •  « 

*'  Afruid  to  overthrow  the  CtmHtitutinn,  you  try  to  undermine  it  by  pretence  of 
amondin -lit.    Yuu  called  it  perfect  while  you  were  in  pay.    The  fricnus  of  peace, 
declaring  that  the  country  could  not  be  kicked  into  war,  forced  it  on ;  and  failing  to 
repoMess  themselves  of  the  admfnlatnition,  tried  to  destroy  the  goremment.  An 
nnaathorized  aod  unconstitutional  assemblage  at  Hartford  are  to  chauKP  a  Pon-tittitinn 
declared  onfit  for  either  war  or  peace,  but  whioh  yon  dare  not  attack  opt'tilv-  The 
leadiu},^  p;iI>«T  of  your  p.irty.  wh')-;»3  .-ditor,  a-t  a  rapinber  of  tlii-i  |fj:i><l'iture,  voteA  for  the 
delejfutcM.  ha.-*  openly  and  uniformly  dechu'ed  that  there  must  be  re<h'efts,  even  by 
violftice  and  remittance.   But  violence  is  dangerous,  and  therefore  joo  undermine  by 
alterations.  Opposition  provoked  the  war  and  protracts  it.  The  enemy  takes  poft> 
session  of  a  large  extent  or  your  oonntry.  Instead  of  expellinfr  hfm  from  it.  von  appoint 
a  convention  to  divide  the  States.  nnlMSVou  ar"  pormitf.d  to  nil*'  tli.'in.    T'lio  IT  ut  ford 
Convi'titi-.n  explodeil  in  a  mixtion  to  Wa-ihiri^jtiin.    If  Croat  Hritaiti  ha-*  not  l.wt  ronti- 
diMic"  in  .\r:i-i«arhn4ftt-i  ■^(•otdin>r.  threateniufr.  vajiorinir.  evaporatinsr,  she  prolontr^  the 
war,  but  that  is  all.    She  m^es  the  war  disastrous,  and  calls  it  disgraceful,  which  dis- 
honors the  enemy  she  courts.   Amid  all  it^  atrocious  Vandalfann,  which  of  yon  han  ever 
doubted  that  .England  te  Uf  the  right?  If  there  is  such  a  one,  I  am  ready  to  ask  his 
pardon.   Yon  accuse  thei'iate  President  Jeffitrson  of  caasinr  the  war  and  *<l<  f(  nding  it. 
Mill  why  excn-ie  hU  prel.  ressor.  President  Adams,  who  stdl  more  vigoron-^lv  d.  fonda 
the  war.  and  whom  \  >n  cotHidcr  ten  tim<>s  worse  than  Jefr.-rson.    Yon  objfCt  to  de- 
fending Louisiana,  whf  li  all  vour  party  wanted  to  take  bv  force  from  Spain,  to  rush 
into  invastion  and  waybut  which,  peaceably  acquired  by  purchase,  you  will  not  defend. 
After  duping  Englanf  into  the  war,  you  continue  to  deceive  her:  you  dupe  her  scraln  by 
adulation  of  our  combon  enemy  and  reproach  of  onr  General  Oovtrnm  nt.    Th-^  war 
has  been  as  usefiil^nd  glorious  as  that  of  the  Ilevolution,  and  eventually  will  be  so 
recognlMd«  Bat  Ifaniilineetta  must  Join  it,  or  att  the  dlsgriMe  will  be  hers.'* 

I 
I 
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Meliish,  of  December  10th.  On  the  27th  of  the  eame  month,  and 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  he  wrote  the 
Abbe  Correa,  that  the  Britieh  Negotiators  at  Ghent  were  only 
iosisting  on  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Maine,  as  a  thread  to  hold 
by  until  they  could  liear  tlie  result,  not  of  the  Congreaa  of 
Vienna,  but.  of  Uartford,"  but  "  when  they  should  know,  as 
they  would  know,  that  nothing  would  be  done  there,  they 
would  let  go  their  hold  and  complete  the  peace  of  the  world  bj 
agreeing  to  the  s^i$s  anie 'belhim,^'  He  wrote  Governor 
Flumer  of  New  Hampehire,  January  Slst,  1815,  very  wannly 
stigmatizing  the  agitators  and  traitors,"  declaring  them  to  be 
etipendaries  of  England  and  employed  to  destroy  our  Govem- 
ment ;  but  he  excepted  a  portion  of  the  actors  from  these 
remarks,  and  expressed  the  usual  contempt  of  the  ability  of 
the  Convention  to  produce  any  important  results.' 

News  of  the  treaty  of  Peace  reached  Washington,  Februaiy 
11th,  and  Monticello  on  the  18th.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Lafayette  on  the  14th : 

**Th6  Hanta,  the  Dastoni^  and  BobMptema  of  MMnchnaetta  are  la  Hm  warn 

pHy,  under  the  Rame  orderB,  and  making  the  same  efforts  to  anarchize  ua,  that  thdr 
prototypes  in  France  did  there.  I  do  not  say  that  all  who  met  at  Hartford  were 
under  the  same  motives  of  money,  nor  were  those  of  France.  Some  of  them  art 
Onta,  and  wUh  to  be  Int;  aoino  the  mere  dnpea  of  the  agltaton,  or  ^  tlieir  ova 
partf  paidona,  whik  the  Haratiita  alone  are  in  the  real  teoret;  but  they  hoTo  Terf 
different  materials  to  work  on.  The  yeomanry  of  the  United  States  are  not  the 
canaille  of  Paris.  We  might  safely  give  them  leave  to  go  through  the  United 
States  recruiting  their  ranks,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  could  not  raise  one  single  repi- 
meut  (gambling  merchants  and  silk-stocking  clerks  excepted)  who  would  support 
them  hi  any  effort  to  aeparate  from  the  Union.  The  cement  of  thia  Union  ie  in  the 
heart-blood  of  erery  American.  I  do  not  belicTe  there  is  on  earth  a  goTemmcnt 
esfahlishod  on  80  immovable  a  baMS.  Let  (hem,  in  any  State,  even  in  Majuiachu- 
selts  ittiolf,  raise  the  standard  of  separation,  and  its  citizens  will  ri!«e  in  masss,  and 
do  justice  themselves  on  their  own  incendiaries.  If  they  could  have  induced  the 
Gomnment  to  amne  effort  of  i^uppt  osbiod,  or  even  to  enter  into  diaeneaion  with  them, 
it  wonld  have  given  them  eome  importance,  have  brought  them  into  eome  notice. 
But  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  themseWes  even  a  subject  of  conrersation. 
either  of  public  or  private  societies  A  silent  contempt  has  been  the  sole  notice 
they  excite  ;  consoled,  indeed,  some  of  them,  by  the  palpable  favors  of  Pliilip. 
Qave  then,  no  fears  for  ua,  my  friend.  The  grounds  of  these  exist  oolj  in  English 
aewapaperB,  edited  or  endowed  by  the  Caatlereaghe  or  the  Cannhiga,  or  eoase  other 
mdi  models  of  pure  and  aneomtpted  Tirtne.  Tli^  militnry  heroeo  by  famd  and 

»  In  a  letter  to  '^^o^roe.  (lion  P^cretary  of  War,  January  Ipf,  while  spcrlally  mm- 
tioning  the  existing  "  causes  of  uneasiness,"  JefTeraon  docs  not  even  allude  to  the  Con 
.Tcntion. 
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nea,  may  sink  our  ovf^ter  boats,  rob  our  hen  roosts,  burn  our  ne(»ro  huts,  ftiid  run 
off.  But  a  cainpaigc  or  two  more  nill  reliere  Uiemfrom  further  trouble  or  expeoM 
in  defending  their  Americau  po!»se8sioiu.'* 

And  to  General  Dearborn,  Marcli  17th : 

"Oh,  Mas^iachusetta !  how  have  I  latiientt'd  the  dop^radation  of  your  apotttigrl 
llas^chutiettd,  with  whom  I  w«  nt  witb  proJe  in  1~1C>,  whose  vote 'was  my  vote  on 
ererj  public  questioD,  and  whoite  priuciple^  were  then  the  fitaodard  of  what<;ver 
WAS  free  or  feerleei.  Bat  tben  the  wee  under  the  oouuele  of  the  two  Adamiet ; 
while  fitroBgf  her  preeent  leader,  wu  pronotfaig  petttkme  for  enhmlnion  to  Britieb 
power  and  Britiiih  nmirpiition.  While  under  her  present  coanseU,  she  must  be  con> 
tented  to  be  nothing ;  as  liaviiifr  a  vote,  indeed,  to  be  counted,  but  not  res-pected. 
fiut  should  the  State  once  more  buckle  on  her  republican  harness,  we  siiall  receive 
her  again  as  a  rieter,  and  reootteet  her  wanderings  among  the  crimes  only  of  the 
panieide  party,  which  would  have  baaely  eold  what  their  fiithera  ao  bravely  woo 
from  the  same  enemy.  Let  us  look  forward,  then,  to  the  act  of  repentance,  which, 
by  diemiKsing  her  venal  truitors,  shall  be  the  signal  of  return  to  the  bo«oiii  and  to 
the  principles  of  her  brethren  ;  and  if  her  late  humiliation  can  just  give  her  tnodesfv 
enough  to  suppo^io  that  her  southern  brethren  are  somewhat  on  a  par  with  her  iu 
wisdom,  in  infonnation,  in  patiiotifm,  in  braTery,  and  even  in  honesty,  although 
not  in  pealm  singing,  she  will  nore  Justly  estimate  her  own  relative  momentum  in 
the  Union.  With  her  ancieni  pv£&ai|ilei^  aho  would  reallj  be  great|  if  she  did 
not  think  herself  the  whole.** 

Some  of  these  are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  the  exagge- 
rated expressions  of  a  man  indignant  at  disloyal  c(»nili:fr.  and 
not,  in  private  letters,  chary  of  epithets  towards  those  w  ho  were 
daily  and  publicly,  on  on<j  theatre  or  anotlier,  heaping  purely 
gratuitous  )ii-iil,s  ou  his  own  head.  He  employed  the  couimou 
party  language  and  imputations  of  the  day.  But  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  any  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  how- 
ever obsequious  his  veneration  for  England,  was  literally  in  the 
pay  of  its  Government.  There  certaitdy  was  no  Marat  or 
Danton  in  the  number.  A  large  j^roportinn  of  tlie  delegates 
were  uien  of  irreproachable  private  character,'  and  we  believe 
they  acted  far  more  wisely  and  temperately  than  it  was  intended 
the/  shoald,  by  the  real  authors  of  the  measure.* 

'  Cabot,  the  Freaident,  though  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  decided  of  that  reac- 
tionary party  who  preferred  a  mlzed  government  on  the  English  model,  to  a  purely 
n^fin  m-ntative  one,  was  a  virtuous  and  benevolent  roan  In  private  life,  and  onqucs- 
i.  >i).i\>\y  lionent  in  his  political  views.  Thomas  H.  Porkinn.  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  i;..'nt;rul  Ciovfrnraeut.  aiijioitited  by  MaiiHaohui*cll!>,  in  reputed  to  have  been  an 
admirable  man  in  liis  pcrt^oiuil  and  business  relations.  Many  other  less  conspicuous  actora 
were  equally  estimable  in  private  life. 

*  It  ia  not  probable  that  tbejr  would  havr  remained  in  session  three  weeks,  if  agreed 
at  the  ootset.  And  as  they  made  another  4»peal  to  Coogress,  a  step  which  a  report 
adopted  hj  the  Hassaehoaetla  Legtshituie  tai  m4  had  expresslj  oendemaed,  we  ere 
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So  deep  au  odinin  fell  upon  tlie  Hartford  Convention,  that  a 
distinguished  New  England  Federalist  is  said  to  have  prose- 
cnted  a  person  for  elander,  for  charging  him  with  some  con- 
nection with  that  assemblage.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
public  condemnatioQ  fell  less  on  its  imputed  object,  unpopalar 
as  it  was,  than  on  the  manner  in  which  that  object  was  sought 
to  be  attained.  Had  the  real  disunionists  boldlj  avowed  their 
purpose — had  they  candidly  explained  the  cansos  and  presented 
fair  instead  of  false  issues — had  they  not  taken  advantage  of  a 
dangerous  war  to  dictate  conditions  to  their  conntrj — ^had  they 
not  sliown  more  sympathy  for  a  foreign  enemy  than  for  portions 
of  the  American  people — had  they  not  thronghont  practised,  or 
countenanced  baser  men  in  practising,  a  petty,  trickish,  merce- 
nary, and  annoying  system  of  measures  towards  the  Gk>vemment, 
and  an  injnrions  one  towards  the  nation — the  mass  of  their 
countrymen  might  have  condemned  their  aims,  but  they  never 
woold  have  heaped  upon  the  members  of  the  Convention  that 
mountain  weight  of  political  scorn  and  detestation  which  was 
not,  in  a  single  instance,  afterwards  removed,  or  sensibly  light- 
ened, until  the  victim  sunk  into  the  grave.  Who  were  the  real 
designers,  and  who  were  the  instruments  or  dupes  in  this 
apparent  attempt  to  juggle  a  people  into  revolution,  is  still 
very  imperfectly  known.  No  satisfactory  history  has  ever 
appeared  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  Confederacy " 
scheme,  which  made  some  external  demonstrations  at  three 
different  periods,  and  which  finally  exploded  in  the  Hartford 
Convention. 

The  Boston  Convention  which  was  to  have  been  the  sequel 
of  that  of  Hartford,  was  not  held,  or  in  the  language  of  President 
J.  Q.  Adams,  it  was  turned  over  to  the  receptacle  of  things  lost 
upon  earth."  The  constitutional  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Hartford  Convention  were  passed  by  no  States  which  were  not 
formally  represented  in  that  body — ^and  they  were  rejected  by 
some"  with  strong  expressions  of  contempt. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  private  affaus,  and  to  his  farm- 
book  in  1815,  it  appears  that  the  roll  of  negroes  «t  Monticello, 

•Ironglv  fnelfned  to  believe  that  the  minority  of  btuineaa  men  in  tke  OoBftaaHoo,  toMI 
down  tho  poiitiral  wirt  pullers  who  were  expected  to  control  tiien. 

1  Daniel  Webster  in  said  thm  to  have  prOMOVted  Theodm  Ljfllltn— ft»  iMt  ft  MB  oT 

ODeoftbc  iiii-iiil)frs  of  the  Hartford  OoAfentlOII. 
*  For  example,  renQsjrlvania. 
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included  one  hundred  and  tliirty-five  ;  the  number  at  P()j)lar 
Forest  is  net  irivcn.  ili.s  sowing:  of  wheat  extended  to  tour  liun- 
dred  and  twenty  bushels.  We  find  no  reooni  ot*  the  ])ro(luett> 
of  the  year,  and  infer  from  the  oniis^^ion,  that  they  were  iieitlier 
so  large  nor  so  small  as  to  oeeasion  jjarlicular  remark.  The 
farm-book  eontains  the  usual  })arlicular8  and  annual  estinnites  in 
respect  to  the  domestic  manulaeture  of  wool,  cotton,  and  liemp. 
Mr.  Jillerson  had  not  vet  learned  how  utterly  inadequate  this 
kind  «»f  manufacturiiiir  would  prove  to  witbstaud  the  reflux  of 
importation  after  the  eh>se  of  the  war. 

In  a  letter,  of  ^larcli  2d,  1815,  to  Jean  ]^)apti9te  Say,  the  cele- 
brated French  writer  on  political  economy,  appear  some  inter- 
esting, because  definite  and  reliable,  agricultural,  economicai, 
and  other  statistics  of  Virginia.    Say  was  contemplating  emi- 
grating to  America,  to  engage  in  cotton  manutacturing,  and  was 
inclined  to  select  his  residence  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,    liis  inc^uiries  drew  from  the  latter  the  state- 
ments from  wliich  the  following  are  selected.    After  giving  a 
scale  of  the  rise  in  lands  from  1793  to  1811,  illustrated  by  par- 
ticular exaoaples,  showing  that  they  ascended,  during  that  }>eriod, 
from  four  to  sixteen  dollars,  and  from  seven  to  twenty  dollars 
per  acre,  Mr.  Jefferson  declared  that,  owing  to  the  "  dropsical 
state  of  our  mediQm/'  this  did  not  give  a  true  idea  of  their  actual 
valtie,  which  he  supposed  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  an 
acre.    The  "  best  farmers,  such  as  Mr.  Randolph,  his  son-in-law," 
he  said,  "  got  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre ; 
the  worst,  sacli  as  himself,  from  six  to  eighteen.'^  The  labor  of  an 
able-bodied  man  cost  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and  he  was  clothed  and 
fed  by  his  employer — a  woman  half  that  snm.   A  good  plow- 
horse  was  worth  fifty  or  sixty  dollars ;  a  draught-ox,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five ;  a  milch  cow  from  fifteen  to  eighteen;  a  sheep 
two  dollars ;  beef  five  cents,  mutton  and  pork  seven  cents,  and 
butter  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound ;  a  turkey  or 
goose  fifty  cents ;  a  chicken,  eight  and  one-third  cents ;  and  a 
dozen  of  eggs  the  same.   We  will  close  the  extracts  with  a  word 
descriptive  of  his  Albemarle  neighbors : 

"The  Society  is  much  better  tiian  is  common  5a  country  sUnattons;  p^rhapi 
there  is  not  a  better  country  80cietv  in  the  I' nif»  <l  States.  IJul  do  not  imagine  thi» 
a  Parisian  or  an  academical  eocietj.  It  consiHts  oi'  plain,  honest,  and  raUoiul  naigh* 
bon,  loiiie  of  tbem  wdl  infomwd  and  men  of  readiiif  ,  all  raparintendiog  their  bmt. 
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hospitable  aod  friendly,  aad  speakiug  nothing  but  Englisb.  The  manners  of  everj 
nation  are  At  tUmdird  of  orthodoxy  withini  itself.  But  these  staadardji  being  arbi- 
tnxj,  reuontble  people  in  all  allow  free  toleratton  for  the  uannera,  at  for  the  nip 
gion  of  othen.** 

lie  wrote  to  Mr.  Wendover,  March  13th,'  some  views  in  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  discuss  political  questions  in  the 
pulpit,  which  do  not  appear  elsewhere  in  his  writiogB.  He  said 
that  human  concerns,  moral  and  physical,  were  so  vast,  that  no 
person  could  qualify  Iiiraself  to  instruct  others  in  all  of  them, 
and  tiiat  consequently  they  were  divided  into  departments,  each 
of  wliicli  might  occupy  tlie  time  and  attention  of  a  single  iodi- 
vidual  who  purposed  to  teach  them.  Tlins  there  were  sepsrste 
teachers  of  mathematics,  medicine,  law  and  religion.  Congfe- 
gations  associated  together,  and  einplo  ved  a  religions  teacher  of 
their  particular  sect,  and  contributed  to  pay  him  a  salary  **for 
the  trouble  of  delivering  them  at  such  periods  as  they  agree  on, 
lessons  in  the  religion  they  profess."  Mr.  Jefferson  continue<l : 

"Il  tlicv  want  inj'triictioii  in  other  scioiioc-'  or  arts,  thoy  apply  to  other  iii>:t  ii'" 
tors;  and  tiiis  is  gcnerully  the  bu6iiic9.s  of  early  life.  But  I  suppose  there  is  not  «a 
Instance  of  a  dngle  eongregation  whfdi  haa  employed  their  preaeher  for  the  mised 
porposee  of  leetoring  them  fromtk$ ptUpitbk  Chendatiy, In Mediebe,  In  Law,  lathe 
ecienca  and  principles  of  GoTemment,  or  in  anything  bvt  religion  exclusirelj. 
Whoni'vcr,  thcreforo,  preachers,  instead  of  a  lesson  in  religion,  put  them  off  with  a 
(iisi-oursM:  on  the  Copcrnicao  system,  on  chemical  affinities,  on  the  construction  of 
government,  or  the  eharaetera  or  oMdnet  of  thoee  adafaiielering  it,  it  in  a  breech 
of  eontraet,  depriving  their  andienee  of  the  kind  of  eerviee  for  whieh  tliej  are  sila' 
ried,  and  giving  then,  Inetead  of  ic,  what  tliey  did  not  want,  or,  If  wanted,  woeld 
rather  eeeli  from  better  sources  in  that  particular  art  or  science.  In  choosing  oar 
pastor  we  look  to  hit*  religious  qualifications,  without  inquiring  into  his  physical  or 
political  dogmas,  with  which  we  mean  to  have  nothing  to  do.  I  am  aware  that 
aigomente  may  be  found,  which  may  twist  a  thread  of  potttiea  into  the  cord  of  lel^ 
gions  duties.  80  may  they  for  every  other  branch  of  human  art  or  science.  Thu% 
for  example,  it  is  a  religious  dtjty  to  obey  the  laws  of  our  country  ;  the  teacher  of 
religion,  tlierefuie,  must  instruct  us  in  those  laws,  that  wc  may  know  how  to  obey 
them.  It  is  a  religious  duty  to  assist  our  sick  neighbors;  the  preacher  niu.st,  there- 
fore, teach  na  medicine,  that  we  may  do  It  nnderatandingly.  It  b  a  religions  doty 
to  preeerre  onr  own  health ;  onr  rellglooa  teadier,  then,  must  tdl  ns  wliat  disliei 
arc  wholesome,  and  give  us  recipes  in  cookery,  that  we  may  learn  how  to  prepare 
tlieni.  Ami  >'<),  ingenuity,  l»y  general  zing  more  and  more,  miiy  amalgnmate  all  the 
branches  ol  Science  into  any  one  of  tliem,  and  the  physician  who  is  paid  to  vuut  the 
sick,  may  give  a  sermon  instead  of  medicine,  and  the  meroliant  to  whom  money  Is 
sent  for  a  hat,  may  eend  a  haadkerehief  inetead  of  itf** 

•  The  tetter  i»  indorned    not  sent." 

•  lie  did  not  deny  that  a  congregation  might,  If  they  chose,  agree  with  the  j-  preadnr 
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^Ir.  Jefferson  confined  this  view  to  abstract  or  legal  riglits. 
There  is  aiiotlier  one  of  expediency,  in  regard  to  which  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Burke  may  be  perused  with  some  iDterest  iu  this 
oonoection.  He  said : 

**  Politics  and  the  pulpil  tre  terms  that  haTe  Uttle  agrMsitiit.  No  •oond  ought 
to  be  heard  in  the  ehnreli  but  the  Toiet  of  healing  ehari^.  The  eanee  of  dril 
libertj  and  civil  goTernment  gafaw  at  little  as  that  of  religion  by  this  confusion  of 
doties.  Those  who  quit  tlioir  proper  character  to  assume  what  does  not  bolonj*  to 
tbenit  arc  for  the  greater  part  both  ignorant  of  the  oliaractcr  they  leave,  and  of  tho 
character  they  assume.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world,  in  which  they  are  so 
fond  of  meddling,  and  Inexperienced  in  all  ita  aflUn,  on  which  they  pronounce  with 
so  much  confiilciH-c,  they  know  nothing  of  poBtiothttt  the  passions  they  excite. 
Surely  tho  cliur.'h  a  pl.ico  where  one  daj*8  tmoe  ooght  to  be  allowed  to  thedi*- 
■enaions  and  animosities  of  mauluntL** 

Several  letters  are  addressed  to  Professor'  Girai<iin,  in  the 
early  purt  of  ISla,  in  reference  to  events  to  be  descril>o(l  in  the 
continuation  of  IJurk's  History  of  Virginia.  Girardin  \va.->  then 
preparing  that  work  at  Milton,  two  or  three  miles  from  ^fonti- 
collo.  In  one  of  his  letters  ^Ir.  Jeffei*son  mentioned  how  he 
wiahed  to  be  treated,  during  his  life,  by  writers  of  history : 

**  Aa  to  what  ia  to  be  taid  of  mjeel^  I  of  oonree  am  not  the  Judge.  Bnt  mj  rin- 

cere  wish  b  that  the  faithfld  historian,  Uke  the  able  surgeon,  would  consider  me  In 

his  handii,  white  liring.  ai  a  deiid  subject,  that  the  same  judgment  may  now  be  ex- 
pressed which  w  ill  be  rendered  hereafter,  so  far  as  my  small  ugency  in  human  affaira 
may  uitrnct  future  notice ;  and  I  would  of  choice  now  stand  as  at  the  bar  of  pos- 
terity. *  (Mm  ssnmI  oeeidnitf  Hd»  U  nMma  JfSnos  fietrU  mUtiim^  The  only 
eiaet  testimony  of  a  man  is  his  actions,  leaving  the  reader  to  pronounce  on  them 
hie  own  Judgment.  In  iititic  ipatin;;  thifi,  too  little  L%  safer  than  too  much;  and  I 
sincerely  a«.>«ure  you  that  you  will  plea.se  me  iiio.-t  by  a  rigorous  supprefwion  of  all 
frieudiy  partialities.  This  candid  expression  of  sentiments  once  delivered,  passive 
rilenoe  beoomea  the  fntore  daty. 

He  also  contributed  some  materials  to  Win's  Life  of  Patrick 
Henrjr,  during  the  year.  His  familj  remember  that  he  was 
particularly  active  during  the  rammer  in  both  indoor  and  out- 
door improvementa,  inventions,  scientiiic  investigations,  etc.  He 

to  laatract  them  hi  law,  ormedlotaie,  or  poUtioa— bat  in  that  eaee  he  aald,  It  must  be  by 
the  consent  of  every  Individual  member,  **  beeaoae  Oe  aasoetatlon  being  rolnntary,  the 

aeremaj.jrily  ha  l.tio  right  to  apply  the  contributions  of  the  minority  to  nurpioHcs  un- 
specified in  the  usirecim  nt  df  the  congregation."  Out  of  the  i)ulpit,'he  thought  "tho 
preacher  had  the  right,  eijuully  with  every  other  eitizeu.  to  write  i>r  expn-srt  hi^  Henti- 
mentSf"  on  poUtics  or  other  subjectn,  "  hin  leiiiure  time  being  hist  own.  and  his  congre* 
gallon  not  obliged  to  listen  to  his  converMtion,  or  to  read  his  writings." 

t  He  was  a  Profeseor  for  a  time  in  WUUam  ud  ICaiy  College-4n  what  department 
we  are  not  Infomied. 
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C'oiiti i\ t  d  u  leather  top  for  a  carriage,  wliich  could  l»o  readily 
arraiii:ed  to  exclude  rain,  or  leave  the  vehicle  entirely  un- 
covrred — and  which  worked  essentially  on  the  plan  of  the 
modern  extension-top  carriage.  lie  invented  a  machine  for 
breaking  henij*,  which  he  lii'^t  had  moved  by  the  gate  of  his 
paw-niill,  and  afterwards  by  a  hoi-se.  It  answered  its  purpose 
completely,  and  produced  a  material  saving  in  expense.  His 
fertile  ingenuity  also  gave  birth  to  many  minor  contrivances, 
lie  measured  tlie  heights  of  Monticello  and  various  contiguous 
hills — and  of  the  peaks  of  Otter  when  he  made  his  autumn  visit 
to  Poplar  Forest  Altogether  he  spent  an  active  and  agreeable 
year. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  in  1S16,  addressed  to  his  Bevola- 
tionary  compatriot,  the  venerable  Charles  Thomson,  he  thus 
described  his  bodiljr  condition  and  habits : 

**I  retein  good  health,  am  rather  feeble  to  walk  much,  but  ride  with  ease, 
pMstog  two  or  three  hoars  a  day  on  horsebeok,'  uid  every  three  or  four  monthl 
taking  in  a  carriage  a  journey  of  ninety  miles  to  a  dii«tant  po.^session,  where  I  pea 

n  pood  deal  of  my  fiiiio.  My  eyes  need  the  aid  of  ^laspos  by  ni<;1if,  and  with  ,«mall 
print,  in  tlie  day  al^^o;  my  hcnring  ifl  not  (niito  so  acnsihlt^  ns  it  used  to  he;  no 
tooth  siiakiiig  yet ;  but  shivering  and  shrinking  in  body  from  the  cold  are  now 
experienced,  my  thermometer  having  been  as  low  as  12^  this  morning.  Uy  great* 
est  oppression  It  a  eorrespondence  alHictingly  laborious,  the  extent  of  which  I  have 
long  been  endeavoring  to  curtail.  This  keeps  me  at  the  drudgery  of  the  writing* 
table  all  the  prime  hours  of  the  day,  leaving  for  Ihc  gratifioafion  of  my  appotite  for 
reading,  oidy  what  I  can  steal  from  the  hours  of  sieop.  Could  I  reduce  thi.-*  episto- 
lary corvee  within  the  limits  of  my  friends  and  affairs,  and  give  the  time  redeemed 
from  it  to  reading  and  reflection,  to  history,  ethics,  mathematics,  my  life  would  be  as 
h.«ppy  the  infirmities  of  age  would  admit,  and  I  should  look  on  its  consummation 
with  tlie  composure  of  <Mie  *  pd  twnmtim  tue  mtttUt  dim  use  epfol.* " 

In  a  letter  written  to  John  Adams,  about  three  months 
afterwards,  he  shows  how  well  he  preserved  the  ehibtieity  of  bis 
early  feelings  and  his  characteristic  view  of  human  life : 

••Ton  ask,  if  I  would  agree  to  live  my  seventy  or  rather  seventy-three  ysais 
over  again  f  To  whioh  I  say,  yea.  I  think  with  you,  that  it  is  a  good  world  on 

>  He  alluded  to  a  bodfly  habit,  not  mentfoned  here,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ifaury,  Jose 
16th.  1*1^ : 

Your  jiractice  of  tlio  cold  liath  thrice  a  wfck  during;  the  winter,  and  at  l5if  ape  of 
seventy,  i:*  a  hohi  (nie,  which  I  ^houhl  not,  a  priori,  have  pronKiiiu't'd  Malotnry.  But 
theory  mast  yield  to  experience,  and  every  eonntitntion  has  its  own  lawa.  I  have  for 
fifty  years  bathed  my  net  tn  cold  water  every  momine  (as  you  mention),  and  haffsg 
been  remarkably  exempted  from  colds  (not  liaTing  had  one  in  every  seven  yrars  ef  my 
life  on  an  average).  T  have  supposed  it  might  be  sscfibed  toykatpraeHee.  when  wesee 
two  ra<  tA  Accomp:niyiii^'  ooc  another foT ft loBg  time,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  tbeia  re- 
lated ua  cause  and  eQect.** 
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the  whole ;  that  it  haa  been  framed  on  a  principle  of  benevolence,  and  more  plea- 
care  tlian  paiu  dealt  out  to  us.  There  are,  iodeed  (who  might  say  uaj),  gloomy 
Md  hypochondriM  mindi,  inhdiitMiteof  dimied  bodies,  diitgiutad  with  the  preeent, 
and  despeiring  of  the  fhtare ;  alwayt  ooanUng  that  the  wont  will  happen,  beeanm 
it  maj  liappen.  To  these  I  aay,  how  moeh  pain  hare  cost  as  the  eviU  which  bare 
never  happened !  My  temperament  i'^  «rjn^ninc.  I  stenr  mv  bnrk  with  Hope  in 
the  head,  leaving  Fear  astern.  My  hopo>,  indeed,  sonietimea  fail ;  but  not  oAener 
than  the  forebodings  of  the  gloomy.  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  even  in  the  hap- 
piest  life,  tome  terrible  conroUons,  heavy  aet^oft  againat  the  oppodte  page  of  the 
account.  I  have  often  wondered  for  what  good  end  the  sensaUons  of  grief  could 
be  intended.  All  our  other  pas?«toiis,  within  proper  bounds,  hare  a  useful  object. 
Ami  the  perfection  of  the  moral  character  i.s,  not  in  a  stoical  apathy,  so  hypocriti- 
cally vuuuted,  and  so  untruly  too,  because  impa'tsible,  but  in  a  just  c^uiiibriuui  of 
all  the  passions.  I  wish  the  pathologisu  then  woold  tell  oa  what  la  the  nee  of  grief 
in  the  economy,  and  of  what  good  it  ia  the  canae,  pro^nate  or  remote.** 

**  There  is  a  ripeness  of  time  for  death,  regarding  others  as  well  as  ourselves, 
when  It  ia  reasonable  we  ahoold  drop  off,  and  make  room  for  another  growth. 
When  we  have  lived  onr  generatfon  oat,  we  dionld  notiriah  toenoroaoh  on  another. 
I  enjoy  good  health  {  I  am  happy  in  what  is  aroond  me,  yet  I  aamue  yott  I  am  ripe 
for  leaving  all,  thia  year,  thia  day,  this  hoar.** 

Should  wo  suppose  that  every  word  in  tliis  ofi-liuiul  corrtspond- 
ence  implied  sctiled  opinioTis  or  ideas — that  lie  wrote  nothing 
ill  it  merely  us  spoculation,  to  embody  tiie  passing  douht  of  the 
moment,  or  to  draw  out  anotlier's  opinions  and  ex})erit'iice3 — 
that  his  language  never  partook  of  the  exaggeration  of  expres- 
sion customarv  in  enistolarv  writing — we  should  much  wonder 
to  hear  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  above  extract,  asking  what  were  the 
uses  of  trricf  in  the  moral  economy.  But  that  wonder  ceases 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  same  paragraph  he  declared  his 
belief  that  the  world  was  framed  on  a  j>rinciple  of  benevolence, 
and  when  we  know  that  none  more  uniforndy  than  lu;  felt  or 
exprcs-f'd  eomj)lete  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  under  the 
infliction  of  the  most  agonizing  griefs  which  he  ever  encoun- 
tered." 

Some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  earliest  letters  in  181G,  were 
directed  against  the  prevailing  bank-mania.  He  wrote  Colonel 
Yancej,  January  6th : 

"Like  a  dropsical  man  calling  out  for  water,  water,  our  deluded  citizens  are 
damoriog  for  more  banka,  more  banka.  The  American  mind  la  now  in  that  state 

*  Let  the  reader  turn  hack  for  an  example  to  his  letter  to  Qovemor  Page*  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Eppea.  iifler  reeefvlnfr  Mr.  Adann'a  answer  to  his  qoestion  abore,  he 

wrote  back,  Aagrunt  Ist,  :  "  To  th'^  rinc'^tion.  indt'od,  on  the  utility  of  (yrief,  no  aa- 
swer  remains  to  be  given.  You  have  exhausted  the  subject.  I  sco  that  with  the 
Other  evils    Ufo,  it  la  deattned  to  teaqierlhe  onp  we  an  to  drink." 
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of  fever  which  the  world  has  so  often  seen  ia  the  history  of  other  nations.  We 
are  nnoer  the  bank  bobble,  aa  Kigland  waa  wider  the  Booth  Sea  bobble,  Fraoee 
under  the  Mississippi  bubble,  and  as  everj  nation  ia  liable  to  be,  under  whatem 
bubble,  dcxign,  or  delusion  may  puff  up  in  moments  when  off  their  guard.  We 
are  now  Caui^ht  to  believe  that  ledgerdemain  tricks  upon  paper  can  produce  nn  solid 
weulih  as  hard  labor  in  ihe  earth.  It  is  vain  for  common  sense  to  urge  that 
mathing  cau  prodooe  bat  tuthimff  :  that  it  is  ao  idle  dream  to  balievo  io  a  phikwh 
pher*a  alooe  wbieh  ia  to  torn  everything  Into  gold,  oad  to  radean  nao  from  the 
origmal  aenteoee  of  hia  Maker,  *bi  the  aweat  of  hit  teov  ahall  heealhia bread.*" 

The  whole  of  this  ktter  will  be  read  with  interest  in  his 
published  Works.  Taught,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  events  of 
the  war,  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  Republi- 
caii  opponents  of  a  National  Bank,  yielded  at  this  period  to  the 
supposed  necessity  of  such  an  institution.  A  bill  pafised  Con- 
gress chartering  the  bunk  of  the  United  States,  with  a  capital 
of  $35,000,000 ; '  and  it  was  approved  by  President  Madison, 
April  10th,  1816.  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  usual,  uttered  no  com- 
plaints at  the  proceedings  of  his  friends — ^bnt  his  own  opinions 
remained  unchanged,  as  clearly  appears  by  several  letters  of  the 
}>eriod.' 

In  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Austin,  January  9tb,  he  avowed 
that  he  had  changed  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Notes  on 
Virginia  against  home  manufactures.  Having  explained  the 
circumstances  that  existed  when  that  work  was  written,  and  the 
completely  changed  ones  produced  by  the  subsequent  maritime 
and  commercial  regulations  of  the  European  powers,  he  said  that 
he  who  continued  against  domestic  manu&ctures,  must  be  for 
reducing  us  to  dependence  on  foreign  nations — that  manufac- 
tures, to  the  extent  of  oar  own  supply,  were  as  necessary  to  our 
independence  as  to  our  comfort  It  has  been  inferred  from  this 
and  one  or  two  other  letters,  and  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
Presidential  Memages,  that  Mr.  JefEerson  favored  a  protective 
tariff  sufficient  to  build  up  domestic  manufactures— and  this  by 
a  second  ioference  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  high  protective 
tariff.  At  a  later  period,  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  re- 
venue tariff,  with  such  incidental  protection  as  could  be  prc^perly 
afforded  within  its  limits,'— and  Uiis,  it  is  believed,  is  as  tar  as 
he  ever  adrifOBitied  proteoUon. 

'  The  capital  of  tbe  first  bank  had  been  but  $10,000,000. 

•  See  a  letter  to  Ji.hu  T  iylor  of  Caroline,  May  2sth :  to  WUliam  H.  Crawford,  Jim* 
Mtb,  1816,  etc. 

«  8m  Ilia  latter  to  Mr.  Piaoknaj,  Septembar  30th,  1880. 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  attention  was  drawn,  in  1816,  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  (his  friend  Wilson  0.  Kicbolas,  then  in  the  third 
year  of  his  office),  to  a  general  system  of  intiprorements  for 
the  defence,  cdncation,  and  development  of  the  nuitcrial 
reeonrces  of  the  State.  His  replies,  dated  April  2d,  and  19th, 
will  be  found  to  contain  many  broad  and  valuable .  views,  but 
they  cannot  be  given  here.  Passing  over  several  political  let* 
ters  of  interest,  we  come  to  one  which  demands  notice. 

The  first  Constitution  of  Virginia,  established  in  1776,  had, 
from  the  period  of  the  publication  of  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia, 
constantly  encountered  the  objections  against  it  raised  in  that 
work ;  and  these,  instead  of  diminishing  by  the  lapse  of  time,  had 
acquired  force  in  the  public  mind.   Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  procure  a  revision  of  the  instrument,  but  it  had  been  pre- 
▼ented  by  the  eastern  connties.  The  western  counties,  smarting 
under  a  recent  defeat  of  this  kind,  in  1816,  invited  a  meeting  of 
delegates  to  promote  the  object  Samuel  Keroheval,  a  western 
gentleman,  published  some  letters  in  favor  of  a  revision,  and  in- 
closed them  to  Jefferson,  soliciting  his  views.  The  reply  was 
long,  and  exhibits  all  the  power  and  daring  of  its  author's  earlier 
political  disquisitions.  He  besought "  Kercheval,  however,  in 
a  second  letter,  not  ^  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  that  reply 
being  published,  saying  that   many  good  people  would  revolt 
from  its  doctrines,"  and  that  he  wisheid  ^  to  leave  to  those  who 
were  to  live  under  it,  the  settlement  of  their  own  Oonstitution, 
and  to  pass  in  peace  the  remainder  of  his  time** — ^that  if  his 
opinions  were  sonnd,  they  would  occur  to  others,  and  would 
prevail  by  their  own  weight  without  the  aid  of  names.**  The 
letters  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix.' 

Professor  Tucker,  generally  correct,  and  always  candid 
authority,  mentions  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  Jefferson's 
first  communication  to  Kercheval : 

"As  his  letter  had  an  oxtonsive  circulation  notwithstandinj?  his  caution,  and 
•ventuallj  found  iu  way  into  the  newspapers,  the  fear  that  some  of  them  [his  views] 
dtemed  mott  •xoeptiomble,  would  bo  adopted,  under  the  knoirn  infloenoa  of  hii 
nane,  Md  bis  prMaiMd  oAmis  in  their  liiTor,  lodoeed  many  vbo  woidd  otherwiie 
hcie  derired  %  rsTlrioD  of  the  Oooetitittion  to  postpone  it  dnriqg  hie  Ulb."* 

Another  able  and  candid  Virginia  writer,  critically  verseil 

■  flee  Arrwmz,  No.  St.  ■  Toeker'e  Life  of  Jeftnoi.  toL  iL,  p.  390. 
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in  both  the  written  and  unwritten  hiatorv  of  \n&  State,  Dr. 
Grit^sbj',  sajs  in  his  discourse  on  tlie  Virginia  Conveuiion  of 
1776 : 

The  first  C<nitt{titti<Mi  of  Tirgink  wltlittood,  ibr  near  fifty  y<NM»  bit  [Jeii»MD*a] 
attacks  in  iho  Notes ;  but  when  he  threw  his  thoughts  into  the  shape  of  a  letter  te 

Kerchevul,  tltc  fate  of  that  instrumpnt  was  poalod.  The  phrases  of  that  lettor  were 
at  once  stereotyped  in  tlie  pubHc  voice  ;  and  it  was  ainuriing  to  ob.sorve  on  the 
court  green,  and  iu  debate,  bow  those  phrascfl  passed  current  with  men  wlio  had 
neTer  seen  or  heard  of  the  letter,  and  who  belieTed  that  thej  were  clothing  their 
own  thoughts  In  their  own  words." 

Professor  Tncker  further  says,  that  "  when  the  revigion  did 
take  place  in  1829,  several  of"  Mr.  Jefferson's  "principles  were 
deliberately  rejected  in  the  Convention — one  or  two  by  large 
majorities."  He  might,  had  he  written  late  enough,  have  added, 
that  at  a  succeediog  Convention,  in  1851,  Bome  of  the  r.ejected 
u principles"  were  adopted.  But  IrrespectiYe  of  the  fate  of  his 
propositions,  or  of  their  intrinsic  soundness,  few  more  striking  tri- 
butes have  ever  been  paid  to  the  influence  of  an  aged  and  retired 
statesman  than  are  to  be  found  in  tlic  fact,  that  many  friends  of 
a  revision  dared  not  have  it  take  place  during  his  life,  for  fear 
that  his  bare  opinions— for  nobody  expected  his  a}»]icarance 
there — would  bear  down  all  opposition  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  a  State  which  swarmed  with  able  public  men. 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Jnly  dlst, 
in  which,  after  reciprocating  the  congratulations  of  the  latter  on 
the  termination  of  the  war  between  their  respective  nations,  and 
saying  that  amicable  dispositions  towards  England  had  been 
strong  on  the  part  of  every  American  Administratioii,  from 
the  first  to  the  present  one,"  he  made  the  following  important 
declaration : 

"  Diirinjj  the  first  yo.ir  of  my  own  administration,  I  thought  I  discovered  in  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Addiugtou  some  inarlca  of  comity  towards  us,  and  a  willtnguess  to 
extend  to  ns  the  deeendea  and  duties  obserred  towards  other  nations.  Uj  derire 
to  catch  at  this,  and  to  improve  it  for  the  Iwneftt  of  niy  own  coontrj,  induced  me, 
in  addition  to  the  official  declarations  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  write  with  niy 
ow  n  hand  to  Mr.  Ki'*:^,  then  our  Minister  Ph'nipotentiary  at  London,  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  [here  follows  the  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  King,  of  July  ISih,  1802, 
given  at  page  15  of  this  voUime,  except  that  the  first  sentence  is  slightly  sitered 
to  leave  out  the  irrelevant  matter  in  respect  to  the  oeeoMhn  of  writing.'  And  then 
Mr.  JefTerson  proceeds  to  say.]  "My  expectation  was  that  Mr.  King  would  show 

*  And  there  are  two  wholly  unimportant  verbal  deviatioos  produced,  probably  by 
tiM  copier  or  printer. 
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this  letter  to  >[r.  A<ldinpton,  and  that  it  wotild  bo  received  by  him  as  aD  overture 
towards  a  cordial  understanding  between  the  two  countries.  He  left  the  ministry, 
bowever,  mod  I  neter  beard  more  of  it,  end  oerteialy  never  peredved  any  good 

In  a  letter  to  Jarnes  Maury,  four  years  earlier  (April  25th, 
IS  12).   Mr.  Jelferson  alluded  to  the  same  facta.'    In  Mr.  Tri«t*8 
Memora'i<l:i  occurs  the  following  record  of  some  remarks  made  • 
by  Mr.  Jcll'eraon,  January  7th,  1826 — ^about  six  months  before 
hU  death : 

"When  I  eame  into  oOee,  I  wrot« to  Mr.  King,  preeaing  him  to  retain  bia  offloe. 

A  short  time  afier,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  with  my  own  hand,*  whicb  it  waa  my  inien- 
tion  lie  .-lioiil.l  show  to  the  Ministry,  declaring  that  it  then  was  (as  it  always  baa 
been),  my  wi-h  thut  we  kin  p  on  good  terms  with  that  nation.  Poople  have  taken 
up  au  erroacou.4  notion  I  v&a  hostile  to  them.  'J'hu  Utter  usu  never  titown.  Some 
time  after,  however,  I  wrote  one  to  Sir  Jobn  Sneldr,  oontdning  an  expreesion  of 
iunilar  aentimenta,  wbicb  wot  abown,  and  wbieb  produced  an  immediate  change  in 
ilf  conduct  of  the  Britiab  Xiniatry.** 

Tlie  letter  to  Sinclair  liere  referred  to  was  dated  June  30th, 
1803,  and  lias  been  given  at  page  07  of  this  volume.  And  Mr. 
Jeffersi>n  might  liave  added  that  ten  days  later  he  addres-rd  a 
letter  «>t'  similar  import  to  the  Earl  of  Buchao,  which  was  also 
uudoubtedlj  showu.* 

>  The  following  ia  an  estrad  from  tbe  letter  t 

**The  i^Utth  nampapem  anmoie  me  the  perronal  enemy  of  their  nation.  I  am  not 
ao.  I  am  an  enemy  to  m  ft^nnea,  as  T  am  to  those  of  France.  If  I  conid  permit  my- 
edfto  have  n  itioit.il  ]iartialitie!*,  and  if  the  conduct  of  Knt^land  would  have  permitted 
them  t(»  he  (lirci'ted  towanlD  her,  they  would  have  been  so.  I  thouirht  that  in  the 
admini-itratimi  of  Mr.  Ail'lini^ton,  I  di'o  (n  ered  some  (iispo>iilinnH  towanl  ju-^tiee,  ami  even 
friendiihip  and  reapoct  for  ust,  and  began  to  pave  the  way  fur  cheri!<hing  the»e  disposi- 
tions, and  improving  them  into  ties  of  mutual  good  will.  But  we  had  then  a  Federal 
minister  there,  who^e  dispositions  to  believe  himself,  and  to  inspire  others  with  a  belief 
In  our  rtincerity.  his  subsequent  con<lact  has  brought  into  doubt ;  ami  poor  Merry,  the 
English  inininter  here,  had  l'  Mrii"il  iiotliiri)^  of  cliphjmany  but  its  .-iiiHpicinn-i.  without  head 
enough  to  distimrui^h  when  lii-y  were  misplaced.  Mr.  Addinglon  ami  Mr.  Fox  piiSited 
away  too  Moon  to  avail  the  two  r  anutri*-!*  of  their  disnositionn." 

**Mr.  Triat  luppoaed  he  meant  to  be  onderstood  tbat  the  first  named  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

•  His  feelin)?s  towards  Entrlanti  in  are  strongly  Illustrated  by  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Monroe.  Various  course-*  iuiving  iieeti  proposed  in  Congress  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  Hriii'h  outrage  ia  'l<V'troying  the  t  .ipUol.  ami  an  in^criptioti  mi  (he  new  building 
being  the  one  generally  preferred,  the  S«;i  retiiry  of  State  con-ult.-.i  Mr.  Jeffer-^on  as  to 
its  ten(»r.  The  latter  replied  O.-tohcr  Itilh.  pro'po-iing  that  if  then-  w  is  a-iy  in-»cription 
it  should  be  as  follows:  *'  Founded  1791— Burnt  by  a  British  army  1^14 — Restored  by 
Congress  1^17."  Bat  be  qnestioned  the  vtillty  of  any  inscription.  H.>  said  the  bar* 
b  in\m  of  the  coailaitration  woul-l  immortalize  that  of  the  nation."  H  i'  he  thought  that 
in  future  Kiii;lairl  h.ni  vastly  more  to  dread  from  ns  than  WC  from  ht-r — that  hhe  was 
**fillling  froiri  h'-T  tr.iuseeiident  ?>|ihi  re  " — and  he  addod  : 

It  is  for  liie  interest  of  all  ih,»t  nhe  nhould  be  maint«iued,  nearly  on  a  par  with  other 
members  of  the  republic  of  natiom-t.  Her  powor,  absorbed  into  thit  of  any  other, 
woold  be  an  object  of  dread  to  all,  and  to  na  more  than  all,  because  we  are  accessible  to 
her  alone,  and  tbroagh  her  alone.  The  amies  of  Bonaparte  with  the  fleets  of  Britain, 
would  i  ll  luije  the  a-«|iect  of  our  destinlea.  Under  these  pro«*i)eet-<  should  we  perpe- 
tuate haired  ;u'ain-t  her?  Should  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  lM'.,'in  to  open  ourHpfves  to 
other  and  in  Tc  ratioM  il  di-pK-iiious  ?  It  is  not  imjtrobuhle  tii.ii  !!.'■  ' i  >  "oi^t.irM  ■  <  of 
the  war  and  her  own  circumstances  may  have  brought  her  wise  men  to  begin  to  vi«w 
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He  informed  a  member  of  his  family,  in  conversation,  tliar  no 
circumstance  ever  gave  lii?n  more  pain  than  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
King  on  this  occasion,  that  it  was  witli  difficulty  he  could  bring 
him>(  ]f  to  believe  it,  and  tliat  he  shuddered  to  learn  that  the 
Federal  leaders  were  willing  to  inflict  serions  injury  on  their 
country  for  the  sake  of  injuring  his  Administration. 

The  precise  proofs  which  he  had  that  his  letter  was  not 
shown,  are  not  within  oar  knowledge.  We  would  fain  hope 
that  there  may  have  been  some  mistake  or  misapprehension  in 
the  matter — cither  that  Mr.  King;  did  communicate  the  letter 
— that  he  did  not  receive  it — or  that  he  mistook  its  intended 
destination.  The  last  would  be  a  most  flimsy  excuse,  and  the 
second  is  entirely  improbable.  Mr.  King's  unpublished  cor- 
respondence may  fortunately  establish  the  first  fact.  He  was 
an  ultra-Federalist,  and  one  of  the  fondest  of  the  admirers 
of  England — ^but  his  conduct  during  the  war  of  1812,  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  had  do  foreign  or  partisan  partialities 
strong  enough  to  interfere  with  the  calls  of  honor  and  patriotism. 

A  number  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  unpublished  family  letters  in 
1816  are  before  us.  They  abound  in  the  usual  expressions  of 
strong  affection,  and  they  show  that  he  was  deeply  interesting 
himself  in  the  education  of  his  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Eppes,  since  his  second  marriage,  had  been  much  sepa- 

OB  with  other  and  eren  with  kindred  eyes.  Should  not  onr  wine  men,  then.  WUa]  above 
the  pa*8ions  of  the  onlinary  citizen,  bcfrin  to  contcmplute  what  trUl  be  th<'  i!it»T«>«t«  of 
our  (•(luiitry  (HI  so  iniiiortant  ii  rhaiiirc  iiiii'ini:  tlu'  fliiu'  tit-- w  bii  !i  inflmiirc  it  '  i  think  it 
would  he  bettor  lo  givo  licr  time  to  show  her  iiresont  temper,  au«i  to  prepare  the  luiDils 
of  our  citizens  for  a  corresponding  change  of  disposition,  by  acta  of  comity  towards 
Englaod.  ratlier  than  by  conunemoration  uf  hatred.  TheM  riewa  might  be  greatly 
•ztended.  Perhaps,  howerer,  they  are  premature,  and  tiiat  I  may  see  the  niin  or 
Enghmd  nearer  than  it  really  is." 

in  a  l«Mter  to  John  Adams,  November  2'»th,  Mr.  .Irfr.T^on  expres«ted  equivalent 
Tiews ;  and  he  said  that  were  England  "  nmler  a  gnvfrnmctil  wtii'  h  < ould  treat  us  with 
justice  and  equity,  he  should  himself  U-ol  with  great  strength  the  tics  which  bound  as 
together,  of  origin,  language,  laws  and  manneni  ;  and  he  WM  persuaded  the  two  people 
would  beeome  in  fkitnre,  aalt  was  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  among  whom  it  wm  raprotm* 
fill  for  Greek  to  be  fbiind  flghtlnfr  ngninat  Greeic  in  a  foreign  army." 

Mr.  Ad  iran  was  in  a  lc?<s  i)!uojiblc  mood.  He  saw  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  the 
(fovernjui  iit  of  Knglaud,  and  less  of  any  relenting  on  its  part  towards  the  Utiiti  d  States, 
He  rcplird  : 

Instead  of  *  torntng  their  eyes  to  as,'  their  innate  feelings  will  torn  them  from  us. 
They  have  been  taught  from  their  cradles  to  despise,  acmn,  faimilt,  nnd  tboee  na.  Hmj 
hate  nn  more  vigorously  than  they  do  the  French.  Thej  would  aoooar  adopt  t]w  abi^ 
monarchy  of  Franco  than  our  republican  institutions.  •  •  »  • 
"  Britain  will  never  be  our  friend  till  we  are  her  master. 
This  will  happen  in  less  time  than  you  and  I  have  been  struggling  with  her  power; 
provided  we  remain  vnited.  Aje  1  ttaio'i  tte  rub !  I  fear  there  will  be  greater  dificol- 
ties  to  preaerre  oor  Union,  fhaii  70a  and  I,  onr  Catliars,  brothen*,  friends,  diadples,  and 
MM  have  bad  to  form  It.  Towards  Great  Britain,  T  wonld  adopt  their  own  maxin. 
An  English  j(>cl<ey  says,  '  if  I  have  a  wiM  horse  to  break.  I  begin  b\  onii vincing  him  I  anJ 
bis  master;  and  then  I  will  convince  him  that  I  am  his  friend.'  I'am  well  aasared  that 
BOlliingwlUiMtralnQraal  Britain  from  i^)nriQg  ni  M  Hmt.*' 
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lated  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  distance  of  residence,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  his  private  business,  between  sessions  of  Congress. 
But  the  fond  grandtather  had  generally  contrived  to  keep 
Francis  Eppes  with  himself,  or  in  schools  near  his  residence. 
Mr.  Eppes  senior,  had  prepared  to  relieve  him  of  this  care  in 
1816,  by  sending  his  son  to  a  school  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  with  customary  delicacy,  but  with  evident  solicitude, 
attempted  to  prevent  this  arrangeinent  from  being  carried  into 
effect   Here  is  a  cbaracteristio  passage  from  one  of  his  lettera : 

**  I  am  almoit  aft^d  to  propose  to  yoa  to  yield  to  me  the  expci^o  and  direction 
of  his  edacatioD.  Tet  I  think  I  eoidd  have  it  eondoeted  to  hia  advantage.  Oer- 

tainlj  no  expense  which  could  be  naeful  to  him,  and  no  attention  on  my  part  wonld 
b€  spared  ;  ami  ht*  could  visit  rou  at  puch  times  as  you  sliould  wish.  If  yon  say  yea 
to  this  proposition,  he  might  corae  on  to  mo  at  I'oplar  Forest,  for  which  plac<?  I 
shall  set  out  about  the  6th  of  April,  and  ehall  be  there  to  about  the  'ilst:  and  could 
I  bear  from  yon  soon  after  my  arrival  there,  I  eoold  be  taking  preparatory  etepe 
for  hit  reception  and  the  course  to  be  pursued.  All  tins  is  eabmitted  to  your  good 
pleaanre.  Patsy,  euppoeing  Mm  Bppce  to  have  an  attachment  to  flowers,  sends  her 
a  collection  of  seeds." 

!Mr.  Eppes,  of  course,  consented  that  his  son  remain.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  alter  minutely  describiog  the  school  he  had  selected, 
added : 

**I  am  sensible,  my  dear  air,  of  the  dsHoaey  of  your  sentiments  on  the  subject 

of  expen-'c.  T  am  indeed  an  unskillful  manaj^er  of  my  fiirmf,  and  sensiVde  of  tliis 
from  its  ctTl-ct--^,  I  have  now  committed  them  to  better  hands,  of  who^e  care  and 
skill  1  have  satisfactory  knowledge,  and  to  whom  I  hare  ceded  the  entire  direction.' 
This  Is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  adequate  to  all  my  wants,  and  to  phwe 
me  at  entire  ease.  And  for  whom  dionld  I  spare  in  preference  to  Francis,  on  sen* 
timents  either  of  duty  or  affection?  I  consider  all  my  pjrandchildren  ns  if  they 
were  mv  children,  and  want  nothing  but  for  them.  It  is  impossible  tliiit  I  conld 
reconcile  it  to  my  feelings,  that  he  alone  of  them  should  be  a  stranger  to  my  cares 
and  contributions.  Ton  roost  then,  permit  me  to  come  in  for  my  share,  and  to  do 
•oraething  which  may  give  me  somewhat  of  the  parental  diaracter  with  him ;  not 
to  the  diminution  of  what  he  feels  and  owes  to  yon,  or  of  your  authority  ;  but  yet 
to  be  something  affectionate  in  hi«  eyes.  We  will  both,  tlien,  do  wliat  fill-)  in  onr 
way.  I  have  accordingly  advanced  to  Mr,  Mitchell,  for  the  ensuing  session,  for  m 
tbey  divide  the  year.  And  it  is  all  but  nothing ;  being  no  more  than  I  paid  to  Mr. 
Ihiiry  for  my  own  education,  filly*five  years  ago.** 

In  tbe  last  paragraph  the  reader  obtains  a  hint  of  Mr.  Jeffer^ 
son's  pecnniary  expectations  at  this  period.  The  rose  color  of 
hope,  as  oatial,  predominated.  It  was  strange  that  with  the  accn* 

'  The  hidividaal  here  referred  to  was  his  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph. 
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niulating  facts  constantly  under  his  eyes — with  an  army  of  guests 
constantly  devouring  his  substance — amidst  money  tiuctuationa 
which  rendered  every  business  arrangement  and  expectiition 
wholly  unreliable — he  should  have  seemed  to  imasrine  that 
unskillful  farming  had  been  the  leak  iu  the  vessel,  or  that  any 
skill  in  farming  would  stop  it.  In  this  priyate  letter  to  a  favo- 
rite son-in-law,  he  does  not  allude  to  the  real  canse  of  his 
straitening  circumstances.  lie  never  alluded  to  it  but  once 
or  twice,  it  is  believed,  aad  then  onlj  to  his  daughter  and  oldest 
grandson. 

The  bark  Was  not  yet  in  the  rapids — ^but  one  less  hopeful 
and  more  familiar  with  the  progress  of  pecuniary  misfortune, 
would  have  already  heard  the  roar  of  the  neariiii:  whirlpool. 

We  select  the  following  from  his  letters  of  this  period  to  the 
grandson  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extracts : 

To  VkAMon  Xmi,  ICiubmob. 

I  send  yoOf  my  dear  Frtncla,  a  Greek  grammar,  the  best  I  know  for  the  use  ef 
•cbooL).  It  is  tlie  one  now  tlie  most  geno mil y  u<»od  in  the  Uniiivi  Ptat^s.  I  expect 
jon  will  begin  it  soon  aft<.>r  your  arriTal  at  the  New  London  Academv.  You  might, 
while  at  borne,  amuse  yourself  with  learning  the  letters,  and  spelling  and  reading 
the  Greek  worda,  lo  that  yoa  may  not  be  itopped  by  that  when  Mr.  Mitchell  pvta 
yon  into  the  grammar.  I  think  you  will  like  Um,  and  old  Mr.  and  Mr.o.  De<«havens, 
from  the  character  T  have  of  tlicm.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Mitchell  will  do  t  voT  vfliinp  for 
you  he  can,  and  I  have  no  four  that  you  will  not  do  full  justice  to  his  iu'^tructioo. 
But,  while  you  codeavor,  by  a  good  store  of  learning,  to  prepare  yourself  to 
become  a  naefid  and  ^fotingolflhod  member  of  yonr  oonntry,  you  most  remember 
that  thia  can  noTor  be,  without  uniting  merit  with  your  learning.  Honei^»  dia> 
interestedncss,  and  good  nature  are  indispensable  to  procure  the  eatecm  and  con- 
fidence of  those  with  whom  wc  live,  and  on  whose  osteem  our  happiness  depends. 
Never  sufl'er  a  thought  to  be  harbored  in  your  mind  which  you  would  not  avow 
openly.  Whtti  Ittnpted  to  do  anytlUng  in  aeeret,  ask  yonraelf  if  you  would  do  it  in 
piiblic;  if  you  would  not,  lie  nre  it  b  wrong.  In  BtUe  difiputee  with  your  eoDpa> 
nions,  give  way  rather  than  insist  on  trifles,  for  their  love  and  the  approbation  of 
0thei*8  will  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  trifle  in  diapute.  Above  all  things,  and 
at  all  times,  practise  youri^elf  in  good  humor ;  this  of  all  human  qualities  is  the 
most  amiable  aad  endearing  to  society.  Whenever  you  feel  a  warmth  of  temper 
ridng^  eheek  it  at  onoOi  and  mppnm  it,  veooOeeting  it  would  make  you  unhappy 
withhi  yonneU;  and  disked  by  others.  Notidng  gives  one  person  so  great  an 
advantage  orer  another,  under  all  circumstances.  Think  of  these  thine'*,  pracfi« 
them,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  world.  I  have 
some  expectation  of  being  at  Poplar  Forest  the  third  week  of  June,  when  I  hope  I 
than  tee  you  going  on  deterly,  and  ahready  bdoved  by  yonr  tnloia,  euraton,  and 
companiona,  aa  you  are  by  youn  alRMtioiialely, 

To.  Jjwriaeos. 
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Be  leaves  Jefferson  Executor  nDii'*  Will — Death  of  Mrs.  Adiimn — Jefferson's  Letter  of 
Condolence  to  Mr.  Adama— Wirt's  Life  of  Henrjr— Historic  BecUuBAtions— Je&raon 
adflsea  n  Oomse  of  Female  BdncitlaB  Hti  Ltot  of  approved  Iforela— THbnte  to 
Franklin — Temperance  Reform  Theoeldilbrty  yeara  ago — Correspondence  of  1819— 
HIh  Account  of  hi«  Physical  Habits  and  Condition— Flit*  Reading  for  half  an  hour 
before  going  to  Bed — His  first  Book  of  Selections  from  the  New  Testament— His 
Bemarin  on  ft  to  Cliarlet  Thompeon— Polyglot  Book  of  Setootfont  tnm  New  Te«> 
tament — Contentii  of  both  Selections — His  Remarks  on  the  Mtterials  for  writing  his 
Biography,  etc. — Uia  Strictures  on  Judicial  Encroachments — Attacks  of  Illness  in 
1819— The  Missoari  Question — Jefferson's  Remarks  on  it  in  1820  and  1821— Virginia 
17iifmlt|s-4li  History  Publldiod  In  1856— ProAnor  Minor*!  fiketeh  of  iU  Early 
Hillory — Meeting  of  Commis-jioncrs  to  select  a  Site,  etc. — First  Board  of  Visitors 
Ckoaen— Jefferson  appointed  Rector— Plan  of  the  Bnildlnga— Eetabliabment  under 
Control  of  Jeflbnon— Expense  ezoeeda  Public  EzpeetaHon— Btminslei  and  Trinnplia— 
Jeflbrson's  Coa4jutora — Joseph  Carrington  Cabell— An  exciting  Episode — Dr.  Cooper*! 
Appointment  aa  a  Professor,  attackd  by  the  Clerfry— The  Sequel — Lntf^r  Chargea— 
Explanations  of  Profeissurs  Tucker  and  Dunglison— The  Charge  that  Religious  InatmO* 
tlon  waa  exoladed  from  the  Untveraity— btltatlon  of  the  Vliltoia  to  dl  Beeti  to  eitnblldi 
Chairs  of  Divinity  -  Reasons  for  the  Omi«sioti  of  the  Visitor:^  to  provide  for  Religious 
Inilniction  with  the  Funds  of  the  Institution— By-laws  in  regard  to  Religions 
&iitmetioii— Teflbrsofi'i  Ifiscellaneoiia  Correspondence  in  1820— Financhil  Affairs  in 
Virginia — On  the  Florida  Treaty  and  Texas — Monroe  Doctrine  **  ftill  blown—Jeflbr* 
pon'i  Vi»ws  of  the  Administration— Hi?  health  in  l«20^His  rorreapondenre  in  — 
Pickering's  Overture  audits  Acceptance — On  Judiciary  I^croachmento — On  the  Abuse 
of  Ua  Confldenoe  in  pabliehing  his  private  Letters— Correapondenee  of  18tS— jQn 
a  United  States  Society  for  the  CiTlUxatlon  of  the  Indiana — Jefferson  accused  in  the 
New-jpapers  of  Overdrawing  hia  Acconnts  while  Minister  to  France— Hia  Reply — His 
Letter  to  John  Adaro^ — His  Statement  of  his  Persecution  by  Letter  Writers — His 
narks  on  the  OhUtemtloii  of  Pkrtj  lines— Parentage  of  the  Nnvj— Letten  to  Us 
Qraadaon. 

An  intelligent  travelKr,  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  the  British 
army,  made  a  visit  to  >ronticello  at  this  period,  and  he  has  left 
the  following  account  of  it.' 

*  TrsTSb  hk  Chasdn  and  th«  UoIlBd  Qtntes  hi  1816  nod  UlT,  by  Lleot.  firancis  Hall, 
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"  Having  AO  introduction  to  Mr.  Jefferson  [said  Mr.  I  ascended  bis  little 
uoonuin,  on  a  fine  noming,  which  gave  tbe  litiiatiiHi  Ha  d«t  vflbct.  The  whole  of  the 
iddee  mod  bate  are  eorered  with  foreat,  tiiroogh  which  roada  have  been  cot  elrciK 

Urly  so  that  the  winding  may  be  sbortoned  nt  pleasure :  the  amninit  is  an  open 
lawn,  near  to  the  south  side  of  which  the  hou.'«c  is  built,  with  its  garden  ju^l 
descending  the  brow  :  ihe  saloon,  or  central  hall,  is  ornamented  with  several  pieces 
of  antique  sculpture,  Indian  arms,  mammoth  bones,  and  other  cariosities  collected 
from  variooB  parts  of  the  Union.  I  fonnd  Mr.  Jefferson  tall  in  person,  bnt  atooping 
and  lean  with  old  age,  tfana  eshiUting  the  fortunate  mode  of  bodilj  decay  which 
strip<^  tlie  frame  of  its  most  cumbersome  part",  l<  avin;^  it  still  strength  of  muscle 
and  activity  of  limb.  His  deportment  was  exactly  j^uch  as  the  Marquis  de  Chostellux 
describes  it  above  thirty  years  ago.  '  At  first  serious,  nay,  even  cold,*  bat  in  a  very 
iiiori  time  tdazing  into  a  moat  agreeable  amenity,  with  an  nnabated  flow  of  eonrer- 
sation  on  the  most  faiteresting  topies  diseossed  in  the  most  gentlemanly  and  philo- 
sophic manner.  I  walked  with  him  round  his  grounds,  to  visit  his  pet  trees  and 
improvements  of  various  kinds ;  during  the  walk  he  pointed  out  to  my  observiitiou  a 
conical  mountain,  rising  singly  at  tbe  edge  of  the  southern  horizon  of  the  landscape  : 
ita  dlatancOi  he  said,  was  forty  milea,  and  ita  dimensiona  those  of  the  greater  EgypUan 
pyramid ;  so  that  it  acenrately  represents  the  appearance  of  ihe  pyramid  at  tbe 
same  distance  ;  there  is  a  small  deft  Tirible  on  its  summit,  through  which  the  true 
meridian  of  Moiiticello  exactly  passes;  its  most  singular  property,  however,  is,  tl.at 
on  different  occasions  it  looms,  or  alters  its  appearance,  becoming  sometimet*  cylin- 
drical, sometimes  square,  and  sometimes  assuming  tbe  form  of  an  InTerted  cone. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  been  able  to  c<mneot  thia  phenomenon  with  any  partleolar 
aeaaon  or  state  of  the  itinoMphere,  eicept  that  it  moit  eommonly  occurred  in  the 
forenoon.  He  observed  that  it  was  not  only  wlinlly  unacrountod  for  by  the  laws  of 
vision,  but  that  it  bad  not  as  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers  so  far  as  to 
acquire  a  name ;  that  of  looming,  being  in  fact,  a  term  applied  by  sailoni  to  appear* 
anoea  of  a  similar  kind  at  sea.  The  Blue  Moontaina  are  also  obeerred  to  loom, 
though  not  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

"It  must  be  remarkat)le  to  recall  and  preserve  the  political  sentiments  of  a  man 
who  has  held  so  distingui.Nheil  a  i-t  itioti  in  jmbiic  life  as  .Mr.  JefTerson.  He  seemed 
to  consider  much  of  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  America  to  arise  from  local  cir- 
cttmstanoes.  ^Unr  popnlation,*  he  observed,  *haa  an  elasticity  by  which  i%  would 
fly  off  from  oppreedve  taxation.'  Be  instanced  the  beneflcial  tttettB  of  a  free  gov* 
emment,  in  the  case  of  New  Orleans,  where  many  proprietors  who  were  in  a  state 
of  indigence  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  have  risen  to  sudden  wealth,  solelv  by 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  which  followed  a  change  of  government.  Their  inge- 
ndty  in  mechanical  tnTentions,  agricultural  improTcmenta,  and  that  mass  of  general 
Information  to  be  found  among  Ameiicans  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  he  ascribed 
to  that  ease  of  circumstances  which  afibrded  them  leisure  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
after  the  eiiltivaf ion  of  their  land.s  was  completed  In  fact  I  have  freqirentlv  Keen 
surprised  to  hnd  mathematical  and  other  useful  works,  in  houses  which  seeine-l  to 
have  Uttle  pretensions  to  the  luxury  of  learning.  *  Another  cause,'  Mr.  Jefferson 
observed,  *  might  be  discovered  In  the  many  conrt  and  county  meetings  which 
brought  men  frequently  together  on  public  business,  and  thus  gave  them  habits, 
both  of  thinking,  and  expressing  their  thoughts  on  subjects,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries are  confined  to  the  privileged  few.'   Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  the  reputation  of 

uth  IJ^ht  Dragoons,  H.  P.  London,  prfaitsd  for  Longman,  Hunt,  Bees,  and  OnneA 
Brown,  Tatemoeter  Row.  1819. 
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being  very  friendly  to  England  ;  we  slmuM,  howovpr,  be  aware  that  a  partiality  in 
this  respect,  is  not  ahsolutt  ly  the  duty  of  an  Anitrican  citixcn;  neither  is  it  to  be 
•xpected  tfaat  the  policy  of  our  goTemment  should  be  regarded  ia  foreign  cotutrioo 
with  the  eonpleoenej  with  which  it  is  looked  upon  bj  ooreelvee ;  but  whatever 
meybe  his  sentiments  in  this  respect,  politeness  naturally  repressed  any  offeuMve 
expression  of  them;  he  talk«<l  of  our  afl'airs  with  candor,  and  npparent  pood  will, 
though  leaning  perhaps  to  the  gloomier  side  of  the  picture,  lie  did  not  perceive 
bj  what  means  we  could  be  extricated  from  our  present  finandel  embarrassments, 
without  eome  kind  of  reTolvtion  io  oar  goTemnent  On  nij  replying  that  oar  habits 
were  remarkably  steady,  and  that  great  sacrifices  would  be  made  to  prevent  a  violent 
catastrophe,  he  acceded  to  the  obforviiion,  hut  dematuloii  if  thosr*  who  made  the 
aacrifices  would  not  require  pome  politir;tl  n  formatum  in  n  turn.  His  ropiiiinaoce 
wee  eirongly  marked  to  the  despotic  priucipU-t'  uf  Houaparte,  and  he  seemed  tu  COU" 
lider  Frooce,  Looii  XTL  ae  eearcely  capable  of  m  republican  form  of  gov- 
enunent;  bnt  added  that  the  preeeot  genetation  of  Frenchmen  had  grown  up  with 
Rounder  notions  which  would  probably  lead  to  their  emancipation.  Relative  to  the 
lij;ht  in  which  he  views  the  conduct  of  the  allied  Hovereign.",  I  cannot  do  better 
than  insert  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Logan,  dated  18th  October,  1815,  and  published  iu 
the  American  newspaper! : 

***Dkae  Sib:  I  thank  you  for  the  extract  in  yours  of  August  Ifith,  rcipecting 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  It  orrired  here  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  left  this  place, 
ftom  which  I  have  been  aiieent  about  eeven  or  dght  wedm.  I  hod,  ftom  other 
inftwniation,  formed  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  the  ▼iitttca  of  the  Emperor 
Aloxander,  and  considered  his  partiality  to  this  country  as  a  prominent  proof  of 
them.  The  inagnanimlty  of  his  conduct  on  tlic  first  capture  of  I'aris,  still  maguitied 
ererything  we  had  believed  of  him,  but  how  he  will  come  out  of  his  present  trial 
remain*  to  )«  seen:  that  the  aQflbringa  which  IVanoe  bad  iniioted  on  other  coan> 
tries,  justiiied  some  reprliale  cannot  be  questioned,  but  I  have  not  yet  learned 
whit  crimes  Poland,  Saxony,  Belgium,  Venice,  Lombardy,  and  Genoa,  had  morited 
for  them  not  merely  a  temporary  punishment,  but  that  of  permanent  sulijutration, 
and  a  destitution  of  independence  and  self-government.  The  fuble  of  J::lHop  and 
tlie  Lion  Aviding  the  spoila,  is,  I  fear,  beeoodng  true  history,  and  the  moral  code 
of  Napoleon  and  the  BngUsh  gotemment,  a  sabstitnte  for  that  of  Ghotios  of  Pnf- 
fendorf,  and  even  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  irri-nt  Author  of  our  own  religion. 
Wo  were  safe  ourselves  from  Bonaparte,  because  he  had  not  the  British  fleets  at  his 
command.  We  were  safe  from  the  British  fleets  because  they  had  Bouapartc  at 
thdr  bock ;  hot  the  British  fleets  end  the  conquerors  of  Bonaparte  l>eing  now  com* 
bined,  and  the  Hartford  nation  drawn  olT  to  them,  we  hare  nncommon  reoson  to 
look  to  our  own  affairs.  This,  however,  I  leave  to  others,  oflkring  prayers  to 
Heaven,  the  only  contribution  of  oM  age,  for  the  saf<'ty  of  our  country.  Be  so 
good  as  to  present  me  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Logan,  and  to  accept  yourself  the 
assurance  of  my  esteem  and  respect. 

***Tb.  Jtmsoii. 

**  The  same  anxiety  for  his  country's  independence  seems  to  have  led  hmi  to  a 
change  of  optoion  on  the  rektire  importance  of  manufactories  in  America.  lie 
thus  expresses  himsdf  In  answer  to  on  address  from  the  American  Society  for  the 

Bncouragement  of  Manufactures :  *  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  eloquent 
pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  fiend  me,  and  nynipnthize  with  every  line  of  it.  I 
was  once  a  doubter  whether  the  labor  of  the  cultivator,  aided  by  the  creative 
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powen  of  the  Mith  itself,  would  not  produce  more  value  than  that  of  the  rnanufac- 
tarar  ilono,  nn<!  ttnna-iiitcil  by  the  dead  pubjcct  on  which  ho  acted  ;  in  other  w  ords, 
whether  the  more  we  could  bring  into  action  of  the  energies  of  our  boundIe^8  tcr» 
ritor)',  in  addiiiou  to  the  labor  of  our  citizens,  the  more  would  not  be  our  gain. 
Bat  the  InTODtlons  of  the  latter  times  hj  lebotHMTing  nechinet,  do  as  miioh  sow  fiir 
the  manufacturer  as  the  earth  for  the  caltivator.  Experience  too,  has  prOTed  that 
mine  was  but  half  the  quection  ;  the  other  half  is,  whether  dollars  and  cents  are  to 
be  weighed  in  the  scale  ngaiiift  real  independence.  The  question  is  then  solved,  at 
least  so  far  as  re^ipectii  our  own  wants.  I  much  fcur  tlie  etlect  ou  our  infant  estab- 
liahment  of  the  poliu;  arowed  bj  Mr.  Brougham,  and  quoted  In  the  pamphlet 
lodiTidual  British  merahanta  may  lose  by  the  late  inmeoM  iipoitation%  b«t 
British  commerce  and  nianufactories  in  the  msM  wiU  gain  bj  beatiog  down  the 
competition  of  ours  in  our  own  raarketx,  etc' 

"  The  coaveniaiion  turning  on  American  historj,  Mr.  Jellersou  related  an  anec- 
dote of  the  Abbd  Bajruui,  widch  aerrea  to  show  how  history,  eren  when  it  calls 
Itself  philoBophleal,  is  written.  The  Abb^  was  fai  company  with  Dr.  Aanklin,  and 
several  Americans  at  Paris,  when  mmticn  danced  to  be  made  of  his  anecdote  of 
Polly  Baker,  related  in  his  sixth  volume,  upon  which  one  of  the  compatiy  observed 
that  no  such  law  as  that  alluded  to  in  the  titorj  existed  in  New  England :  the  Abb« 
Stoutly  maintained  the  authenticity  of  his  tale,  when  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  dlent,  aaid,  *  I  can  accoont  for  all  this ;  yon  took  the  aneodote  from  a 
newspaper,  of  which  I  was  at  that  time  editor,  and  happeinng  to  be  very  short  of 
newp,  I  composed  and  inserted  the  w  hole  story.'  '  Ah !  Doctor,'  said  the  Ahb6, 
making  a  true  French  retreat,  *I  bad  rather  have  your  storieS|  thaa  other  men's 
truths.' 

"Mr.  Jeftffsoa  prefinred  Botta*s  ItaUan  Uslory  of  the  AnMricaa  Bevolntion  to 
any  that  had  yet  appeared,  remarking,  however,  the  Inaecaracy  of  the  q»eeehea— 

Indeed,  the  true  history  of  that  period  seema  to  be  generally  considered  as  lost.  A 
reniarkuble  letter  on  this  point  lately  appeared  in  print,  from  the  venerable  Mr.  John 
Adam«,  to  a  Mr.  Nilcs,  who  liad  solicited  his  aid  to  collect  and  publish  a  body  of 
reTolatiooary  speeehea.  He  says,  *  of  all  the  apeeohea  auide  in  Oongresi  from  1974 
to  1777,  inclndTc  of  both  years,  not  one  sentence  remains,  except  a  few  peiioda  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  printed  in  his  works.'  Dis  concluding  sentence  is  very  strong. 
'In  J.Iain  English,  and  in  a  few  words,  Mr.  Nile.«,  I  consider  the  true  history  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  our  present  constitutions,  as  lost  for- 
CTer ;  and  nothing  but  misrepresentations,  or  partial  accounts  of  it,  will  ever  be 
leeorered.' 

**I  slept  a  night  at  Monticello,  and  left  it  in  the  morning,  with  such  a  fedingaa 
the  traveller  quits  the  mouldi  rinfr  remaiiH  of  a  (In-eian  temple,  or  the  i>ilqrim  a  foini- 
tain  in  the  desert.  It  would  indeed  argue  a  great  torpor,  both  of  understanding  and 
heart,  to  have  looked  without  veneration  and  interest  on  the  man  who  drew  up  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  who  ahared  in  the  comidls  by  which  her 
freedom  was  established ;  whom  the  unboaght  Toioe  of  his  fellow-citiaeos  caBed  to 
the  exercise  of  a  dignity,  from  which  his  own  moderation  impelled  him,  when  SOch 
an  example  was  most  salutary,  to  withdraw  ;  and  who,  while  he  dedicates  the  even- 
ing of  his  glorious  days  to  the  pur^^uits  of  science  and  literature,  shuns  none  of  the 
humbler  dnUea  of  pnTate  life ;  but,  having  filled  a  seat  higher  than  that  of  kings, 
Bttooeeda  with  graoefbl  dignity  to  that  of  the  good  neighbor,  and  becomes  the  friendly 
advisor,  lawyer,  physieian,  and  even  gardener  of  his  vicinity.  This  is  the 
still  amall  Tuce  of  philosophy,  deeper  and  holier  thaa  tlie  lightnings  and  earth> 
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qiukes  which  h«Te  preceded  it.  What  mouarch  would  venture  thus  to  ezblUt  htm* 
Mif  in  tb«  nakedneai  of  his  hoimuiityt  On  whnt  rojal  brow  woiM  the  Uarel  re- 
pUoe  the  diadem  t  Bat  they  who  are  bom  and  educated  to  be  kings,  are  not 

expected  to  he  pliilosophers.  This  is  a  just  an.<wor.  tliough  no  great  OOnipUlDenti 
either  to  the  {[overaors  or  the  governed."— Chap,  xxxv.,  874  to  885. 

IdeDtenant  Hall,  it  appears  from  his  Work,  came  near  find- 
ing a  "watery  grave"  in  fording  the  KivaTina,  od  his  return. 
His  horee  and  wagon  were  swept  down  the  stream,  but  lie  and 
his  servant  escaped,  and  his  C(juipage  was  finally  saved  by  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  domestics.  Onr  traveller  then  arrived 
at  Richmond  without  further  adventures,  lie  often  quotes  Mr. 
Jefferson's  oj)iii:f)n.s,  evidently  ]»rotuundly  impressed  with  tlie 
greatness  and  benignity  of  his  cliaracter. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  lirst  published  letter  in  1S17,  was  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Adams. 


I  owe  yon,  dear  Madam,  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  letters  eommunicated  in  joar 

favop  of  December  15th,  and  now  rotumod.  They  give  me  more  information  than 
I  possessed  before,  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Tracy.'  But  what  is  infinitely  Interesting, 
in  the  scene  of  the  exchange  of  Louie  XYIII.  for  Bonaparte.  What  lessons  of  wis- 
dom Mr.  Adams  most  have  fead  in  that  short  spaee  of  tiowl  More  than  fall  to  tho 
lot  of  others  in  the  eonise  of  a  long  life.  Man,  and  the  man  of  Fails,  under  those 
circumstances,  must  have  been  a  subject  of  profound  speculation  !  It  would  be  a 
singular  addition  to  that  ppcctacle,  to  see  the  same  beast  in  the  cage  of  St.  Hel^a, 
like  a  lion  in  the  tower.  That  is  probably  the  closing  verse  of  the  chapter  of  his 
crimes.   Bot  not  so  wMi  Louis.   He  has  other  Ticissitudes  to  (O  through. 

I  oommnnieated  the  letters,  aoeording  to  your  pennisdon,  to  my  grand-danghter, 
Ellen  Randolph,*  who  read  them  with  pleasure  and  odification.  She  is  justly  sentf* 
bie  of,  and  flattered  by  your  kind  notice  of  her;  and  additionally  so,  by  the  favor- 
able recoUeciiona  of  our  northern  visiting  friends.  If  Monticello  has  anything  which 
baa  merited  their  rcmcmbrauuc,  it  gives  it  a  value  the  more  in  our  estimation  ;  and 
emdd  I,  in  the  spirit  of  yonrwidi,  ooont  baokwards  a  seore  of  years.  It  would  not  be 
long  before  Ellon  and  myself  would  pay  onr  homage  personally  to  Quincy.  Hut 
those  twenty  years!  Alas!  whore  arc  tliey  ?  With  those  beyond  the  flood.  Our 
next  nu'ctinjj  must  then  be  iu  the  oounlry  to  which  they  have  flown — a  country  for 
us  not  now  very  distant.  For  this  journey  we  shall  need  neither  gold  nor  silver  in 
our  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  ooat^  nor  staves.  Nor  is  the  proTislon  for  it  more  essy 
than  the  preparation  has  been  kind.  Kotiiing  proree  more  than  this,  that  tiie  Being 
who  presides  over  the  world  Is  essendally  benevolent.  Stealing  from  us,  one  by  one 
the  faculties  of  enjoyment,  searinc^  our  sensibilities,  leading  US,  like  the  horse  in  his 
mill,  round  and  round  the  same  beaten  circle, 


To  Mrs.  AnAiit. 


MomoiLU^  Jan.  11,  ItVt, 


 To  net  what  we  have  n<?en, 

To  ta«te  the  taated,  and  at  each  return 
Las  lasteAd;  o*«r  o«r  palatal  la  dseint 


s  The  Ooont  de  nraoy. 


■  How  Mn,  Joasph  OoelMge,  of  Besloi. 
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until  satiated  and  fatigued  with  thib  leaden  iteration,  we  ask  our  own  congi.  I 
heard  once  a  very  old  fHend,  who  had  troaUed  Umself  with  neither  poets,  nor  pU- 
loeophere,  aay  the  lanie  thing  In  plain  prooe,  that  he  waa  tired  of  palling  off  bia  ahoea 
and  Btookings  at  night,  and  patting  them  on  again  in  the  morning.   The  wish  to 

8tay  here  is  thus  gradually  extinfruished  ;  but  not  80  easily  that  of  rctMrnincr  onre 
in  awhile,  to  sec  how  things  have  gone  on.  Perhaps,  however,  one  of  tho  ok  incnta 
of  foture  UllkaXj  ia  to  be  a  constant  and  unimpaasloned  view  of  what  is  passing  here. 
If  ao,  thia  may  well  supply  the  iriah  of  oeeaaional  vialta.  Herder  baa  given  ns  » 
vision  of  the  year  2,440;  but  prophecy  is  one  thingi  and  history  another.  On  the 
whole,  however,  perhaps  it  is  wise  and  well  to  be  contented  with  the  p;ooil  things 
which  the  master  of  the  feast  places  before  us,  and  to  be  thankful  for  wliat  W4'  have, 
rather  than  thoughtful  about  what  we  have  not.  You  and  1,  dear  Maduin,  have 
already  had  more  than  an  ordfaiarj  porUon  of  life,  and  more,  too,  of  health  than  the 
general  measure.  On  this  score  I  owe  boundleas  thankAiIneas.  Tour  health  wai^ 
some  time  iigo,  not  so  good  as  it  has  been  ;  and  I  perceive  in  the  letters  commtmi- 
cated,  ."onie  coniplaiuts  still.  1  hope  it  is  rostorcd  ;  aud  that  lilV-  and  health  may  be 
continued  to  you  as  many  years  as  yourself  shall  wish,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your 
aflbetionate  and  respectful  friend. 

He  wrote  Mr.  AdamB  the  Bame  day,  and  dosed  Li^  letter 
thus: 

"One  of  our  fan-coloring  biographers,  who  paints  small  men  as  very  great,  in- 
quired of  me  lately,  witli  roal  affection  too,  whethor  he  might  consider  as  authentic, 
the  chauge  in  my  religion  much  spoken  of  in  some  circlea  Now  this  supposed  that 
they  knew  what  had  been  my  religion  before,  taking  for  it  the  word  of  thtir  priests, 
whom  I  certainly  never  made  the  oonfldants  of  my  oreed.  My  answer  wa»— *aay 
nothing  of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  my  God  and  myself  alottO.  Its  evidence 
before  the  world  is  to  be  sought  in  my  life ;  if  that  has  been  honest  and  dutiful  to 
society,  the  religion  which  has  regulated  it  cannot  be  a  bad  one.' — Affectionately 
a^eu." 

The  subject  of  religion  occnpies  considerable  spaoe  in  the 
correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Adams.  The  latter  was  evi- 
dently eztremelj  fond  of  speculating  on  this  topic,  and  of  drawing 
out  his  friend.  He  who  reads  their  letters^  and  then  suffers  his 
memory  to  revert  to  the  veheroent  appeals  made  to  the  American 
people  in  1800  to  vote  for  Adams  and  against  Jefferson,  on  the 
ground  of  a  difference  in  their  religious  beliefs,  will  obtain  an 
instructive  commentary  on  the  propriety  of  political  partisans 
assuming  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  hearts  and  private  religious 
opinions  of  candidates  for  office. 

Mr.  Monroe  succeeded  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Presidency,  in 
1817.  It  was  an  event  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  experienced  great 
i^atisfaction,  as  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  Monroe  personally, 
and  he  believed  an  Administration  in  republican  forms  and 
principles  "  for  twenty-four  consecutive  years,   would  so  oonse- 
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crate  them  in  the  e/cs  of  the  people  as  to  secure  them  against 
the  danger  of  a  change."  The  President  appointed  John  Quincy 
Adams  Secretary  of  State,  and  Jefferson  thus  wrote  to  the  senior 
Adams  on  that  snhject :  I  congratulate  Mrs.  Adams  and  your- 
self on  the  return  of  yonr  excellent  and  distinguished  son,  and 
our  country  still  more,  on  such  a  minister  of  their  foreign  affairs ; 
and  I  renew  to  both  the  assurance  of  my  high  and  friendly 
respect  and  esteem." 

Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  October  4th, 
propounding  several  inquiries.  These  were  answered  November 
1st,  and  the  letter  closed  thus :  ^  I  have  barely  left  myself  room  to 
express  my  satisfaction  at  your  call  to  the  important  office  yon 
hold,  and  to  tender  yoo  the  assurance  of  my  great  esteem  and  re- 
spect." Jefferson's  feelings  towards  the  younger  Adams  were 
pii  rely  amicable,  as  this  letter  implies.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  integrity  and  ability — particularly  of  his  ability  as  a  writer. 
He  always,  however,  to  some  extent  distrusted  his  temper  and 
judgment.  He  said,  in  1816  or  1817,  to  one  from  whose  lips  we 
have  it :  Monroe  showed  his  usual  good  sense  in  appointing 
Adams.  They  were  made  for  each  other.  Adams  has  a  pointed 
pen :  Monroe  has  sound  judgment  enough  for  both,  and  Urmness 
enough  to  have  Aw  judgment  control."  He  said  to  another  gen- 
tleman, also  our  personal  informant:  "Monroe  always  saw  his 
point,  but  could  not  always  express  very  well  how  he  got  there. 
Give  Adams  a  conclusion,  and  he  could  always  assign  the  best 
reasons  for  it." 

Mr.  Jefferson  took  an  active  part  in  measures  set  on  foot  in 
1817,  to  establish  the  "Central  College"  of  Virginia,  which 
afterwards  ripened  into  the  University.  Two  of  the  "Visitors," 
besides  himself,  were  ex-President  Madison,  and  President  Mon- 
roe. They  met  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  in  the  opening  of 
Mav,  at  Tvldnlicello. 

We  have  the  customary  range  of  correspondence  durinj^  tho 
year.  To  Dr.  Humphreys  he  expressed  his  warm  approbation 
of  colonizing  the  American  negroes  in  Africa.  To  Mr.  Adams, 
he  declared  that  Botta  had  given  the  History  of  the  American 
Revolution  "with  more  detail,  precision,  and  candor,  than  any 
writer  he  had  yet  met  with,"  but  he  wholly  objected  to  "  put- 
ting speeches  into  mouths  that  never  made  them,  and  fancying 
motives  of  action  which  we  [the  actors]  never  felt."   lie  wrote 
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Dr.  Stuart  that  he  hoped  the  policy  of  oar  eoimtiy  would  Bet- 
tie  down  with  as  nmch  navigation  and  commerce  ouly  as  our 
own  exchanges  would  require."  To  the  same  he  said : 

"  You  say  I  must  po  to  writing  history.  While  in  public  life  I  had  not  time,  and 
now  that  I  am  retired,  I  am  past  the  time.  To  write  hislorj  requires  a  whole  life 
of  obtemtiiHi,  of  inquiry,  of  kborudtfometkHL  ItttDaterfabwoiioitobe  AHmd 
among  the  mini  of*  dMOjod  noiiiocy.  At  thia  day  I  ahould  bogin  when  I  oa|^ 
to  have  left  o£" 

He  repeated  bis  early  views  on  expatriation  to  Dr.  Man- 
ners, lie  said  it  was  a  right  which  "  we  do  not  claim  under  the 
charters  of  kings  or  legislators,  hut  under  tlie  King  of  kings." 
He  wrote  to  Hnniboldt  in  respect  to  the  "gigantic  undertaking" 
in  New  York,  "  for  drawing  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  into  the 
Hudson,"  saying  tlie  expense  would  be  great,  l)nt  the  bencticial 
effects  incalculable.*  He  predicted  to  De  Marbois,  that  the 
United  States  would  proceed  sucoeBsfully  for  ages;  and  that 
"  contrary  to  the  principle  of  Montesquieu,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  larger  the  extent  of  country  the  more  6rm  its  Kepubli- 
can  structure,  if  founded  not  on  conquest,  but  in  principles  of 
compact  aiid  equality."  In  a  letter  to  Gallatin  (June  16th),  he 
applauded  the  proof  of  ihe  innate  good  sense,  the  vigilance  and 
the  determination  of  the  people  to  act  for  themselves,"  evinced 
by  their  spontaneously  dropping  or  defeating  the  members  of 
<>>ngre88  who  voted  for  l^e  Compensation  Law,  when  '^the 
newspapers  were  almost  entirely  silent"  on  the  subject,  and  the 
leaders  the  other  way.* 

He  highly  approved,  in  this  same  letter,  of  the  President's  veto 
of  the  Internal  Improvement  bill,which  he  considered  an  unconsti* 
tutional  enactment;  but  he  thought  that  the  States  would  be  ready 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  confer  the  power  of  making 

>  Joi*htaa  Fomaa,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  prominent  oifglnaiorA  of  its  great  canal, 
Titited  Waahingtoa  in  1809,  to  convena  with  Presideat  Jeflbnon  on  that  sabdect,  and  to 
attempt  to  oMain  Hie  eoSperation  of  the  General  Gorernraenl  He  represented  Mr.  Jeflfer> 

son  as  sa>-inp.  that  '*  it  was  a  very  fine  project,  and  might  be  excrtitod  a  oontnry  ht-nce." 
etc.,  liut  nut  now.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton  in  1>»2'2.  Mr.  .Ti'ffiTson  tiefmV.i  to  put 
a  <liffi!tnt  vo:i.i<Mi  on  his  views — namely,  thut  he  thought  ''New  Ynrk  liad  nntinjHUHi  by 
a  full  cenlury,  the  ordiuary  progres*  of  inipruvemeDt." — See  AorTA  Amntean  Rtrtnr, 
Ko.  <>'i.  p.  ^OT. 

•  The  Kuurteenth  CongrMi,  at  its  flnt  seioion,  passed  an  act  (March  1&«  1816),  abol- 
flihfajg  the  per  diem  ollowanre  of  members  of  Congress,  and  prewribing  that  they  ahoold 

receive  an  annual  nalary  of  $1..500.  At  their  next  >iessinn  the  art  wax  rcpcal<^d  (Ftb. 
6th,  1B17).  ''after  the  rlo*e  of  fhf  preimt  S«t$i(m  qf  C'ongrtMM."   Mr.  Jeffemuo  »aid  :  "the 

nnpopuiaritv  of  the  Compensation  Law  was  ooBiplatad,  by  tha  DaDiMr  of  i«p««iiaff  it as 
to  all  the  world  exoept  theinael?es." 
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internal  imjirovements  on  tlie  General  Government.  It  will  bo 
recollecte<i  that  he  more  than  once  advanced  the  same  idea  in 
bis  Presidential  nicssaijes,  and  even  sufrtrested  the  comnienci'ment 
of  practical  Steps  towards  effecting  the  change.  It  is  under&tood 
that  lie  took  this  view,  because  he  labored  under  the  impression, 
first,  that  it  would  be  a  necessary  concession  to  some  of  the  States 
(particularly  the  western  ones),  to  preserve  the  Union;  and  second- 
ly, that  internal  improvements  between  States,  apart  from  their 
utility,  and  apart  from  the  wishes  of  the  people,  would  of  them- 
Belves  form  indissoluble  links  of  union.  It  was  not  then  foreseen 
that  private  enterprise  would  soon  create  these  public  works.  In 
the  light  of  analogy,  probably  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
Jefferson  wouid  have  entirely  preferred  their  construction  by 
the  latter  means,  or  that  had  he  lived  at  this  day,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  oppoee  the  constitatioiial  amendment  which  we  have 
seen  him  soggesting. 

He  also  wrote  to  GalUtin : 

•'Three  of  our  papers  have  presented  us  the  copy  of  an  act  of  the  Lof^ishiture  of 
New  York,  which,  if  it  haa  realljr  parsed,  will  carrjr  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  dark- 
Mt  bigotry  and  bBrtMritm,  to  And  a  parallaL  Its  purport  it,  thai  all  thoae  who  shall 
KenafUr  Jofai  in  commiinion  with  tiie  religions  sect  of  Shaking  Quakers,  shall  be 

deemed  cItiUj  dead,  their  marriages  dissolved,  and  all  their  children  and  property 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  This  act  being  publislird  ruikiMlly  in  the  papers,  witlioiit 
the  uflual  signatures,  or  any  history  of  the  circumstances  of  its  passage,  I  am  not 
witboiit  n  hopt  ii  fluiy  havt  bem  %  mero  abortivo  attempt** 

Some  interesting  particnlars  in  regard  to  the  jonmala  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  western  expedition,  will  be  found  in 
letters  to  Mr.  Daponcean  of  Philadelphia;  and  yarions  details  of 
Jefferson's  educational  plans  for  Virginia,  in  letters  to  his 
learned  and  highly  yalued  friend  M.  Correa. 

His  general  indoor  occupations  of  the  year  are  thus  mourn- 
fully described  to  Mr.  Adams : 

D&ut  Sir: 

Forty*tbree  volumee  read  in  one  year,  aod  twelve  of  them  quarto !  Dear 
•Ir,  how  I  enTj  70a!  Half  a  down  of  octevoe  in  that  epaee  of  time  are  as  much 
as  I  am  allowed.  I  can  read  by  oandle«Ught  only,  and  stealing  long  honra  from  my 
rest:  nor  would  that  time  be  indulged  to  me,  could  I  by  that  light  8ec  to  write. 
IVom  Stinrise  to  one  or  two  oVlock,  and  often  from  dinner  to  d.u!:.  I  am  drudging 
St  the  writing  table.  And  all  this  to  answer  letters  in  which  neither  interest  nor 
inclination  on  ray  part  enters ;  and  often  from  persons  whose  names  I  have  never 
before  heard    Tet,  writing  eli1|]T,  it  !■  Iwfd  to  reflue  them  dvU  anawen.  This  it 
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the  bunltni  of  my  life,  a  very  grievous  one  indccfl,  niul  one  which  I  must  get  rid  of. 
Delaplaiiic  lately  requested  ine  to  give  him  a  Hue  on  tlie  !*ul'jt  ct  of  his  book,  mean- 
ing, as  I  well  knew,  to  pubibb  it.  This  I  eoti^itantljr  refu&e  ;  but  in  this  instance 
yielded,  that  In  sajring  a  word  for  Um,  I  might  two  for  mjaM.  I  eiprcned  in 
it  freely  my  mifferings  from  this  source ;  hoping  it  would  Imto  the  eUtet  of  an  indi- 
rect appeal  to  the  discretion  of  those  strangert,  and  others,  who,  in  the  moat 
friendly  dispositions,  oppress  me  with  their  concerns,  their  pursuits,  their  project*, 
inventions  mid  speculations,  political,  moral,  religious,  mecbanical,  mathematical, 
historical,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  I  hope  the  appeal  will  bring  me  relief,  and  that  I  aball  be 
left  to  exerciae  and  ei|}oy  eorrespondenoe  with  the  fHenda  I  toTe,  and  on  antjeeli 
which  they,  or  my  own  inelinations  present.  In  that  case  your  letters  shall  not  be 
so  long  on  my  filea  unanswered,  as  sometimea  they  have  been,  to  my  great  mot^ 
tiUcatiou." 

Tho  remark  has  been  perhaps  too  long  deferred,  thai  Mr. 

Jefferson,  after  his  retirement,  kept  copies  of  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  his  lettei-s ;  and  consequently  that  neither  his 
published  works,  nor  his  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government,  furnish  any  just  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  cor- 
respondence. We  sliall,  hereafter,  see  that  his  }):ibliri]ied 
wi  itin<;s  for  a  particular  year  include  considerably  less  than  o/ie- 
fiftieth  \nivt  of  tho  letters  wliich  he  wrote. 

Another  fact  should  have  been  earlier  noticed.  AVhile  the 
Coni^'ress  edition  of  Jeflerton's  writings  is  nuuli  fuller  than 
Randolph's,  it  omits  many  important  letters  published  in  the 
latter.  The  tenor  of  the  omitted  letters  will  show  at  once  that 
ihey  belong  to  no  particular  chu^s  which  it  could  have  been 
thought  detiirable  by  the  editor  of  the  Congress  edition  to  ex- 
clude;  and  some  of  them  are  more  important  than  those  given 
by  him,  in  many  instances.  The  omission  therefore  haa  no 
obvious  explanation/  ' 

>  The  readiest  one  wenid  be  that  Professor  Washington  made  his  pnblieatfon  ej:cla- 
sfvely  ft'om  the  mtmiuitripU  pnrchaaed  by  the  OoTemment  from  the  legatee  of  Mr* 

Jefferson' H  ])ai)cr!4,  and  that  the  omitted  letters  had  been  lost  from  the  eolleotion  befisre 

It  wa-f  siiM  t'l  th-'  ''lovornmrnf.  But  Professor  Wa.<»hin£rton  clearly  wiu»  nrit  mntined 
to  the  mami^rripis,  for  he  gives  Jefffrson'«  yonthfn!  letters  to  John  Page,  whi<  h  were 
not  included  utnong  them,  and  for  which  he  wan  imh'lited  to  Professor  Tvu-kt-r  -i  lifi>  of 
Jefferson.  (Tucker  obtained  the  letters  from  Pugc  himAelf,  and  &i»X  published  them  to 
liie  world.)  Nor  does  Professor  Washington  make  this  departure  from  the  wuxmueriwit 
an  exceptional  one,  by  mentioning  it  as  sacb,  or  by  specifying  the  soorce  from  which  be 
derived  the  letters.  Again,  a  carefnl  comparison  of  the  chasms,  blanks,  a^nsks.  etc., 
in  the  letters  which  Ilanilulph  and  Wa-liinirton  t"ith  puMi-h— many  of  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  orijzinals— will  ^liow  a  coinciiieni  e  tx  twci  n  oditor^  acting  at  differf nt  time^ 
and  under  dilTiTont  circumstances,  which  ha.H  Imt  oiic  probable  solution.  That  probable 
eolation  ist  that  Professor  Washiagton  was  willing  to  make  the  same  omissions  that 
ftmdolph  had  made,  and  therefore  used  Randolph's  printed  copies  of  the  letters,  (so  ftir 
as  thev  went)  instead  of  making  written  ones  from  the  original  manasrriptrt.  TUs 
would  be  the  most  delicate  course  which  could  be  pursued  towards  a  family  editor,  and 
would  save  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  copying.  If  this  hvpothesia  is  correct,  un 
immetisc  mass  of  mixed  writtea  and  printed  matter,  which  required  arranging  with  con- 
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Mr.  Jefferson  sufiTered  from  an  attack  of  illiiei^^i  curly  in 
1818,  which  if  not  really  daDgeroQB,  was  Bupposcd  sufficiently. 
60  to  attract  much  public  attention;  and  hid  family  were  over* 
whelmed  with  letters  from  every  part  of  tlie  United  States, 
making  inquiries,  and  expressing  the  solicitude  and  sympathy 
of  the  writers.  lie  apparently  fully  recovered  his  health,  but 
the  wear  of  the  machine,  the  advancing  debility  of  old  age, 
and  the  predisposition  to  disease,  had  doubtless  been  consider- 
ably increased.  His  correspondence  dnring  the  year  is  mncb 
lees  than  usnal. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Wirt  congratulates  the  latter  on  his  accession 
to  the  Attorney-Generalship  of  the  United  States ;  and  asks  his 
advice  as  to  the  proper  court  in  which  to  prove  the  will  of 
General  Koscinsko,  which  he  had  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  as  his  executor.  The  great  Pole  died  at  Soleure,  in 
Switaerland,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  October 
16th,  1817,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  J efferson  deeply 
deplored  the  loss  <^  his  most  intimate,  and  much  beloved 
friend." » 

riderable  care  went  into  the  hand*  of  tlia  ptfntonu  CaielaMnefla  In  unr  of  the  pwtieft 
hating  the  arrangement,  or  tven  Hm  haiiaUiif  of  flrfa  imlter.  might  nsTe  led  to  the 

accidpnta)  and  unnoticed  loss  of  some  of  the  printed  letters.  Whether  the  lo--<  rxtonded 
to  manu.ntTipt  papers,  wo  cannot  say.  having  uo  catalogue  of  those  of  Mr.  .h  trcrsoii, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  tlic  ('io'v<Tiiinent. 

A  fact  which  might  e.scape  the  uutice  uf  cursory  readers,  and  »cem  to  render  some 
of  the  citations  in  this  biography  inaccurate,  should  here  be  named.  The  Mn  of 
letters  in  the  Consreae  edition  of  .Mr.  JeHbreon'a  writin^^s.  is  meooipMt. 

Oar  eitatioiw  have  been  generally  made  merely  by  giving  dates  of  the  letters,  without 
specifying  in  whi^h  edition  they  arf  t  >  lie  found.  A  reference  to  the  cditirtu  In OTOiy 
instance  woul'l  iiasi'  been  inconvenient,  ami  would  have  required  inn<  h  spac. 

*  JefTerson  and  Kosciusk>)  were  Itosoni  fricnd.s,  and  kept  up  a  rnrr' ^pomlcnce  for  a 
long  number  of  years,  and  until  the  death  of  the  latter.  After  "  Warsaw's  lust  Cham- 
pion"— who  has  been  feliciton.-^ly  described  as  possessing,  in  his  capacity  of  a  com- 
■oader,  the  hitegritr  of  Waahtaiston  and  the  activay  of  CMar,"— (Wl  on  the  Catal  field 
of  Maesfewlee;  and  uter  he  refhsed  the  estates  and  other  presents  olftred  him  by  tiie 
Emperor  Paul,  he  set  out  for  the  United  States,  intendins;  probaTity  tn  niaki'  tin  m  his 
future  residence.  He  reached  America  in  17;>7.  Like  all  the  «)ther  cotitiru-iila!  fdrcipncrs 
who  vi^it^Ml  our  shores,  he  becumo  attached  to  Jefferson  :  and  he  eftrm  stly  >yiiij>athi/.ed 
in  Jeffcrsou'n  political  views.  He  had  gallantly  served  the  United  .States  iu  their  Kevo* 
lutionary  straggle,  and  bad  been  warmly  anplauded  ami  esteemed  by  Waahington:  hot 
this  did  not  prevent  him  trom  being  insnlttngly  attacked  by  anUHepublican  parthans, 
particnlarly  by  the  fonl-moothed  Coobet.  It  was  even  thought  that  he  was  one  of  the 
contemplated  ohj.-cts  ufthe  Alien  law.  He  returned  to  France  in  llOH.  H-'  liad  refined 
to  receive  back  his  sword  from  the  Emperor  Paul,  saying :  *'  I  will  no  lori<^er  wear 
sword,  for  I  have  no  longer  a  country ;"  and  accordingly  Napoleon  never  found  it  prao- 
ticable  to  make  him  a  tool,  by  delusive  promises  in  fitvor  of  his  country,  as  he  did  some 
other  brare  and  noble  Poles.  On  Koaolndco's  death,  the  women  of  Poland  went  into 
Booming.  The  Senate  solicited  his  body,  and  It  was  carried  back  at  the  expense  of  the 
Anperor  Alexander,  and  deposited  with  becoming  honors  in  the  tomb  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Poland. 

He  is  understood  to  have  been  supported  toward*  the  close  of  his  life  by  the  interest 
of  money  received  from  our  Government  as  a  eorapcnsatiou  for  his  military  services.  He 
invested  this  in  government  funds,  mmI  left  it  under  the  charge  of  Jefferson.  Some 
narticalars  of  his  will  are  to  bo  foniid  is  letters  from  Joflhnoa  to  wirti  January  6th,  and 
ioM.  JalUen,  JnljSS^  ISIS.  • 
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Death  took  another  of  Jefierson's  clierished  friends,  in  1818. 
Hrs.  Adams  died  near  the  c1o@c  of  October,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sad  intelligence  reached  MonUcello,  the  following  letter  was 
written : 

Ta  Joan  Adaka. 

The  publio  pftperaf  my  dear  friend,  ftuooimoe  the  Iktal  aTent  of  wbieh  your  letter 

of  October  the  20th  liad  gircn  me  ominous  foreboding.  Tried  myself  in  the  school 
of  ulllii  tioti,  by  the  lo«8  of  cTcry  form  of  connection  which  can  rivo  the  human  he«rt, 
I  know  well,  and  feel  what  jou  have  lost,  what  >  ou  have  sufl'orcd,  are  sufttring,  and 
have  yet  to  endure.  The  same  trials  have  taught  me  that  for  ills  so  immeasurable, 
time  end  rilence  ere  tbe  onlj  medicine.  I  wHl  not,  therefore,  hj  oieleH  oondolenoee, 
open  afresh  the  alnioee  of  jonr  grlef^  nor,  althongh  ndnglfaig  aineerely  my  tears  with 
yours,  will  I  say  a  word  more  where  word.^  arc  vain,  but  that  it  is  of  some  coraibrt 
to  us  both  that  the  term  is  not  very  distant,  at  which  we  are  to  deposit  in  the  same 
cerement,  our  sorrows  and  suficring  bodies,  and  to  ascend  in  essence  to  an  ecstatic 
meeting  with  the  frienda  we  haTe  lored  and  lost,  and  whom  we  fhall  Mill  lore  and 
never  loee  again.  God  bleai  yon  and  support  yon  under  yonr  heavy  aflietlon. 

Tb.  Jivfuaon. 

Tlio  ptiblicution  ot"  Wirt's  glowint^  life  ot"  Ilenrv,  ])roduced 
some  ix't-lainations  in  otlier  quarters.  Jofferson's  assert i'.n, 
quoted  in  the  worlv,  tliat  "  Mr.  Henry  certainly  gave  tlie  liret 
inipulne  to  the  ball  of  revolution,"  drew  a  letter  from  Dr.  Water- 
house  of  Miu?sachu8etts,  questioning  the  accuracj  of  this  state- 
ment.  Jefferson  replied  (March  3d) : 

*'  I  well  recollect  to  have  used  some  such  expression  in  a  letter  to  him,  and  am 

tolerably  certain  that  onr  own  State  being  the  siAifeot  nndor  oontemplation,  I  mnst 

have  need  it  with  respeot  to  that  only. 

•  ••••••• 

The  fact  is,  that  one  new  idea  leads  to  another,  that  to  a  tliird.  and  so  on 
through  a  course  of  time,  until  some  one,  with  whom  no  one  of  titese  ideas  wis 
original,  combines  all  together,  and  prodnoes  what  Is  justly  called  a  new  inTention, 
1  suppose  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  trace  our  revolution  to  its  first  embryo.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  it  was  hatchinpf  in  the  British  cabinet  before  thoy  ventured 
to  make  tlio  first  of  tlic  experiment!?  which  wore  to  develop  it  in  the  end  and  to 
produce  complete  parliamentary  supremacy.  Those  you  mention  in  Massachusetts 
M  preceding  the  Stamp  act,  might  be  the  ilrst  Tirible  symptoma  of  that  dedgn.  Tho 
proposition  of  that  act  In  1764|  wat  the  first  here.  Tour  oppedtion,  therelbra» 
preceded  oyrs,  as  oeoarion  was  sooner  glren  there  than  here,  and  the  truth,  I  sup- 
pose, if,  that  the  opposition  in  every  colony  began  whenever  the  encroaclinient 
was  presented  to  it.  This  question  of  priority  is  as  the  inquiry  would  be  who  &nk 
of  tbe  three  hundred  SpartanS|  offered  his  name  to  Leoaidasf 

Several  letterB  have  been, quoted  in  this  work,  giying 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  views  on  a  proper  course  of  education  for  young 
men.  The  tbllowinii:  answer  (March  14:tli,  181^)  to  in<iniriea 
from  K.  BurwcU,  contains,  it  is  believed,  liia  t'uliebt  exprestiioD 
on  a  proper  course  of  education  for  females : 

**  A  plan  of  female  edncatioa  haa  never  been  a  subject  of  sjBtematio  eontOD" 
pbtion  with  dm.  It  baa  oeenpiad  mj  atlanlion  ao  tut  only  aa  tba  adoeation  of  my 

own  diiughters  occHflionatlj  reqaired.  Considering  that  they  would  be  phiccd  in  a 
country  t>itiiiition  wlicrc  little  aiil  could  he  ohtairuMl  from  abroad,  I  thought 
it  eas«ntial  to  give  tli.-m  a  solid  ediu  ntion,  whicli  might  ciiahlf  them,  whon  bfcoine 
mother:*,  to  educutc  their  own  duughtcrs,  and  even  to  direct  the  cour.'<<>  tor  soiK-i,  should 
tbair  fathers  be  lost,  or  Incapable,  or  inattentiv«i.  Mj  mrriving  daughtor  accords 
ingly,  the  mother  of  many  danghien  as  well  as  sons,  has  made  their  edoeatlon  the 
oliject  of  her  lifo,  and  being  a  better  jadge  of  the  practical  part  than  myself,  it  is 
with  lu  r  aid  uud  that  of  one  of  her  61(^vc9,  that  I  shall  sobjoln  a  catalogue  Of  the 
books  lor  auch  a  course  of  reading  as  we  have  practised. 

A  great  obatacle  to  good  edneation  ia  the  inordinate  passion  prevalent  for 
novels,  and  the  time  lost  in  that  reatfng  which  ahould  be  inatroetiTely  employed. 
When  this  poison  infects  the  mind,  it  destroys  its  tQnc  and  rerolts  it  against 
wholesome  readinp  Reason  and  fact,  i^ain  and  unadorni>d,  are  rejected.  Nothing 
can  CDgago  attention  unless  dressed  in  all  the  fignicntH  o:  fancy,  and  nothing  so 
bedecked  eoraet  anuiS.  The  result  is  a  bloated  imaginmiun,  sickly  judgment,  and 
disgust  towarda  all  the  real  bnsinessea  of  life.  This  mass  of  traah,  however,  ia  not 
without  some  distinction;  some  few  modeling  their  narratives,  although  fictitious,  on 
the  incidents  of  real  lite,  have  been  able  to  make  them  iiuerc-f iiig  and  useful  vehicles 
of  a  sound  morality.  Such,  I  think,  are  Marmontel's  new  moral  uiks,  but  not  his  old 
ones,  which  are  really  immoral.  Such  arc  the  writings  of  MiM  Edgeworth,  and  some 
of  thoae  of  Madame  Genlia.  For  a  like  reason,  too,  ranch  poetry  should  not  bo 
indulged.  Some  is  useful  for  forming  ityle  and  taste.  Pope,  Dry  den,  Thomson, 
Shakspenre,  and  of  the  Frenoh,  Mottire,  Baoine,  the  ComeiUea,  may  be  read  with 
pleai^ure  and  improvement 

The  French  language,  become  that  of  the  general  intercourse  of  nations,  and 
from  theb  e Araordlnary  advmneei,  now  the  depodtory  of  all  icience,  la  an  India* 
pensable  part  of  education  for  both  aexea.  In  the  mtjoined  catalogue,  therefore,  I 
have  placed  the  books  of  both  langaagea  indiftrently,  according  as  the  one  or  tlio 
other  oflTers  what  is  best 

The  ornaments,  loo,  and  the  amusements  of  life,  arc  entitled  to  their  portion  of 
attention.  These,  for  a  female,  are  dancing,  drawing,  and  munc  The  first  is  a 
healthy  exercise,  elegant,  and  very  attraotive  for  yoniig  people.  Every  afbctionafto 
parent  would  be  pleased  to  see  bis  ds^ghter  qualified  to  participate  with  her  com- 
panions and  witliout  awkw arduous  at  least,  in  the  circles  of  festivity,  of  which  she 
occasionally  becomes  a  part.  It  is  a  necessary  accomplishment,  therefore,  although 
of  short  use;  for  the  f  reuch  rule  is  wise,  that  no  lady  dances  after  marriage.  This 
b  founded  in  solid  pbyslenl  rsnaoos,  gesUtfon'^id  nurnng  leaving  little  time  to  a 
nsrried  hdy  when  this  exerelso  oan  iMi  either  safr  or  innocent.  Drawing  Is 
thoqght  less  of  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  It  is  an  innocent  and  engaging 
amusement,  often  useful,  and  a  qualification  not  to  be  ncfrl.  ctod  in  one  who  is  to 
become  a  motiier  and  an  instructor.  Music  is  invaluable  where  a  person  has  an 
ear.  Where  they  have  not,  it  ahoold  not  be  attempted,   ftfttmlshes  a  delightful 
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recreation  for  the  hours  of  respite  from  the  cares  of  the  day,  and  kstis  us  through 
lilik  Tb«  taat«  of  (hii  country,  too,  oilLi  for  this  aocomplithment  more  atrongly 
than  for  either  of  the  others. 

I  npod  5ay  nothing  of  household  economy,  in  which  the  mothers  of  onr  country 
are  gf'norally  skillt  il,  and  gcncriilly  careful  to  instruct  their  daughters.    Wo  all 
I  know  its  value,  and  that  diligeuce  and  dexterity  in  all  its  processes  are  inestimable 

treMurci.  The  order  end  eeooony  of  n  home  ere  es  honorable  to  the  nililiew  ae 
thoee  of  the  farm  to  the  maaier,  and  If  dtber  be  selected,  min  fdlows,  and 
children  destftnte  of  the  means  of  living. 

Thi?,  sir,  is  offered  a."  a  summary  f-ketch  on  a  subject  on  which  I  hare  not 
thought  much.  It  probably  contains  nothing  but  what  has  already  occurred  to 
yonnelf,  and  daina  joor  acceptance  on  no  other  gMnmd  than  at  a  teelimony  of  my 
reapect  for  your  wlahea,  and  of  my  great  esteem  and  respect.'' 

When  tlie  above  list  of  approved  novels  for  yonncr  ladies' 
perusal  is  examined,  the  modern  reader  will  not  be  likely  to  for- 
get that  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  the  Antiquary,  and  Old 
Mortality  were  then  before  the  world.  Rob  Roy  and  the  Heart 
of  Mid  L/»tliian  a}»peared  in  1818.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  sach 
writers  as  liadclifte  and  Qodwin — (o  say  nothing  of  an  earlier  Eng» 
lish  school  of  able,  but  immoral,  or  at  least  indelicate  autboiB-— 
were  excluded  from  the  catalogue.  But  Scott's  works  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  exhibit  vastly  more  perfection  as  novels,  than  anj 
Mr.  Jefferson  named ;  and  Barely  he  did  not  sigh  for  higher  stan- 
dards of  character,  more  beautiful  delineations  of  every  virtue, 
more  certain  visitations  of  the  avenging  Nemesis  to  the  bosom 
of  guilt,  more  terrible  retributions  for  crime,  than  are  uniformly 
interwoven  into  the  plot  and  moral  of  the    Waverley  Novels." 

This  relegation  of  Scott  must  have  been  intentional.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  read  none  of  his  fictions,  because  he  would  not 
read  them.  But,  at  the  entreaties  of  grand-daughters,  he  had 
listened  to  occasional  passages  or  pages  from  several  of  them. 
They  were  not  to  his  taste.  In  prose  as  in  poetry,  he  did  not 
relish  the  romantic  school.  He  detested  the  political  civiliza- 
tion of  the  middle  ages,  and  espedally  the  feudal  system,  as  cor- 
dially as  Scott  admired  them.  He  as  warmly  sympathized  with 
common  humanity  as  Scott  did  with  kings  and  nobles.  In  short, 
he  was  as  thorough  a  radical  in  heart  and  grain  as  the  great 
novelist  was  a  tory.  He  thonght,  therefore,  that  the  pictures 
of  social  and  political  civilization  drawn  by  the  latter  had  an 
untruthful,  if  not  dangerons  coloring.  Bat  the  issne  taken 
with  the  delineator  was  rather  ludicroos  than  serious.  His  taste 
in  regard  to  the  romantic  was  nmilar  to  that  of  Cervantes — per- 
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haps  luid  been  fashioned  on  it.  Tlie  Bois-Guilberts  and  the 
Front  de  BujutB,  to  him  were  all  coiihin-gerinjins  of  Don  Quix- 
ote. It  is  recollected  by  members  of  liis  family,  that  he  conld 
not  endure  the  character  of  the  stately  and  chivalrous  Korniaii 
race  of  men — always  speaking  of  them  as  "  tyrants  and  robbers.'* 
His  partiality  for  the  Saxon  element  in  English  character,  laws 
and  manners,  was  strong  and  often  avowed. 

Jetlerson  expressed  the  following  views  in  regard  to*  the 
people  of  the  western  American  States,  in  a  letter  to  Air, 
Adams  (May  17th,  1818) : 

**TIm7  m  fraer  from  pnjJiHUoM  tium  we  an,  rad  bolder  in  grupinf  at  teiidi. 

The  tiive  it  not  ditUnt,  though  neither  yoa  nor  I  shall  see  it,  when  we  shall  bo  bttt 
A  secondary  people  to  them.    Our  greediness  for  wealth,  and  fantnslical  expense 

lave  degraded,  and  will  degrade,  the  minda  of  oor  maritime  citizena.    These  are 

ne  peculiar  vices  of  commerce." 

In  a  letter  to  Bobert  Walsh  (Deo.  4th),  he  paid  a  beantifnl 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Franklin,  and  inclosed  that  paper  of 
anecdotes  concerning  him  which  is  now  familiar  to  the  reading 
public' 

Here  are  the  reform  theories  of  a  temperate  man  on  the 
subject  of  temperance^  forty  yean  ago,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Nen- 
Tille : 

I  rejoice,  as  a  moralist,  at  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wine,  by 
onr  National  Legislature.    It  is  an  error  to  view  a  ux  on  that  liquor  as  merely  a  tax 
OD  the  rioh.  It  is  a  prohibUioa  of  its  vm  to  the  ndddliog  daoo  of  our  eitiMiia, 
and  a  condemnation  of  (bem  to  tbe  pdmn  of  irhlakjr,  whieb  ia  desolating  tboir 
houses.    No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap  ;  and  none  sober,  where  the 
dearncss  of  wine  substitutesi  ardent  ppirits  as  the  coninion  beverage.    It  b,  in  truth, 
the  only  antidote  to  the  bane  of  whisky.    Fix  but  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  other 
Bicrehandiae,  and  wo  oaa  drink  wine  here  aa  dioap  aa  wo  do  grog ;  and  wbo  will  not 
prefer  it  ?  Ita  extended  oaa  wiU  carrj  health  and  oomfort  to  a  mneh  enlarged  eirde. . 
Every  one  in  ea^y  circumatanoea  (aa  the  bulk  of  oor  citizens  are)  will  prefer  it  to  tbo 
poi.-jou  to  which  they  are  now  driven  by  their  government     And  the  treasury  itself 
will  find  that  a  penny  apiece  from  a  dozen,  is  more  than  a  groat  from  a  hingle  one. 
Tbia  refiMmation,  however,  will  require  time.   Our  merdianta  know  notldng  of  the 

'  ^^liilo  he  d.fstinctly  admitted  that  it  was  "to  Mr.  Adnin^'f  pcr^^cverance  alone"  he 
had  .iavit\  -  understood  that  onr  country  wtia  indebted  for  the  rcserviition  of  the  flHheries, 
in  the  first  treaty  of  peace  wJtJti  England,  he  Haid  he  had  "never  beard  on  any  au- 
thority worthy  of  notice."  lhat  FnuUtSl  would  have  waived  the  formal  recoRnition  of 
our  independence ;  and  he  declared  on  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  charge  against  him 
ef  anbNTviency  to  France  "had  not  li  shadow  of  foundation."  He  said,  Franklin  pos- 
asned  ue  confidence  of  the  French  Government  to  such  a  degree  "'that  it  might  b«  tnuy 
said,  that  the  v  w.-r,  more  uuder  hia  influence  than  he  under  theirs."  lie  attributed  the 
misrepresentations  of  Fraoklin'a  oondaot  prinoipaUj  to  Dr.  Arthur  Lee.— (See  vol.  i 
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iufiDite  variety  of  cheap  aad  good  wiueti  to  be  had  in  Europe  \  and  particul&rlj  Id 
France,  In  Italy,  and  tbe  Chadan  Idaada.** 

He  wrote  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Macon,  Jan.  12tb,  1819 : 

"I  read  no  newspaper  now  hut  riitohie's,  and  in  that  chiefly  the  advorti?onieDU, 
for  they  contain  the  only  truths  to  be  relied  on  in  a  newspaper.  I  feel  a  much 
greater  Intereat  In  knowing  what  haa  paaMd  two  or  three  thonaand  yean  ago^  than 
In  what  la  now  paaamg.  I  read  nothing,  therefore,  bat  of  the  heroea  of  Tnif^  ef  the 

wars  of  LacedaemoD  and  Athens,  of  Fompey  and  Ctesar,  and  of  Augustas  too,  the 
Bonaparte  and  parricide  scoundrel  of  that  day.  1  have  had,  and  still  have,  suih 
entire  confidence  in  the  late  and  present  FreaidentSi  that  I  willingly  put  both  soul 
and  body  Into  their  podcela.** 

The  following  letter  gives  too  minute  an  acconntof  Hr. 
Jefferson's  physical  habits  and  condition,  and  of  hia  habits  in 
some  other  particnlars,  not  to  be  quoted  entire. 

To  DooTOB  Tuii  Uiunr. 

M oancKixo,  Martlk  ft,  Ult* 
Sin,— Tonr  letter  of  Fehtnarj  the  18th  came  to  hand  on  the  let  instant:  and  the 
request  of  the  hiatory  of  my  pbyaieal  habita  would  have  poasled  me  not  a  little,  b«H 

it  not  been  for  the  model  with  which  you  accompanied  it,  of  Dr.  Rush's  answer  to  s 
eimilar  inquiry.  1  live  so  much  like  other  people,  that  I  niipht  rofor  to  ordinary  life 
aa  the  history  of  my  own.  Like  my  friend  the  Doctor,  I  have  lived  temperatelj, 
eating  little  animal  food,  and  that  not  aa  an  aliment,  bo  much  as  a  condimentibr  tlie 
vegetablea,  which  conatltnte  my  i^dpal  diet  I  doable,  however,  the  Doetor*« 
gla£g  and  a  half  of  wine,  and  even  treble  it  with  a  friend;  but  halve  its  effects  bf 
drinking  the  weak  wines  only.  The  arrlont  wines  I  cannot  drink,  nor  do  1  u?* 
ank'iit  .«pirit.s  in  any  form.  Malt  liiiuora  and  ciilor  are  my  table  drinks,  snd 
my  breakfast,  like  that  also  of  my  frieud,  is  of  tea  and  cofl'ee.  I  have  been 
bleat  with  organs  of  digestion  whidi  aooept  and  coneoct,  withoot  ever  na^ 
muring,  whateTer  the  palate  choosea  to  consign  to  them,  and  I  haTc  not  yet  lost 
a  tooth  by  age.  I  was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on  the  business  of  life,  the 
duties  of  which  leave  no  idle  time  to  ilioae  disposed  to  fulfill  them  ;  and  now,  retired, 
and  at  the  ago  of  seventy-six,  1  am  again  a  hard  student.  Indeed,  mj  fondoess  for 
reading  and  atudy  revolts  mc  from  the  drudgery  of  letter  writing.  And  a  stiff  mi^ 
the  conaequence  of  an  eariy  dialoeation,  makes  writing  both  slow  and  poinftiL  I  sd 
not  80  regular  in  my  sleep  as  the  Doctor  says  be  was,  dcTOting  to  it  from  ftve  te 
eight  hour;*,  according  as  my  company  or  the  book  I  am  roarling  intcrects  me;  and 
I  ntvci  go  to  bed  without  an  hour^  or  half  an  hour's  previous  reading  of  ionutking 
morale  whereon  to  ruminate  in  tlie  intervals  of  tU^.  But  whether  I  retire  to  bed 
eariy  or  late,  I  rise  with  the  son.  I  use  qiectaolea  at  tdght,  but  not  necessartty  in 
the  day,  unless  in  reading  small  print.  My  hearing  is  distinct  in  particular  convcr* 
sation,  but  confused  when  several  voices  cross  each  other,  which  unfits  me  for  the 
eocipty  of  the  table.  1  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my  friend  in  the  article  of 
health.  So  free  from  catarrhs  that  I  have  not  had  one  (in  the  breast,  I  mean)  on  aa 
OTcrage  of  sight  or  ten  ycsis  through  Bfe.  I  ascribe  this  czemptioo  partly  to  the 
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habit  of  batliing  my  feet  in  cold  water  every  morniDg,  for  rixty  years  past.  A  fever 
of  more  tliim  twenty-four  hours  I  liave  not  had  above  two  or  three  times  in  my  life. 
A  periodical  headache  has  aiUicted  roe  occasional!;,  oucc,  perhaps,  iu  six  ur  eight 
jcara,  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  e  time,  which  eeeim  now  to  have  left  me ;  and,  ex- 
cept on  a  late  occasion  of  hi^podtion,  I  e^foj  good  health ;  too  feeble,  faideed,  to 
walk  much,  bnt  riding  without  fatigue  tix  or  eight  miles  a  day,  and  sonietimec 
thirty  or  forty.  I  may  end  tliese  egotisms,  therefore,  as  I  began,  by  sayinp:  th;it  my 
life  has  been  so  much  Uke  that  of  other  people,  that  I  might  say  with  Horace,  to 
erery  one  '*  nomint  mutiUo^  narratur  fabtda  de  /e."  I  must  not  end,  however,  with- 
vox  doe  thaaki  ibr  the  kind  sentiment!  of  regard  yott  are  to  good  as  to  esprew 
towards  myself;  and  with  my  aelmowledgments  for  these,  be  pleased  to  accept  the 
assmraaces  of  my  respect  and  esteem. 

The  book  oftenest  chosen  for  reading  fur  an  Jiour  or  half  an 
hour  before  going  to  bed  was  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the 
Bible.  During  the  year  1S03,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in 
Washington,  "  overwhelmed  with  other  business,"  he  spent  two 
or  three  nights  "  after  getting  through  the  evening  task  of  read- 
ing the  letters  and  papers  of  the  day," '  in  cutting  buch  p;i.-Miges 
from  the  evangelists  as  he  believed  emanated  directly  from  the 
lips  of  the  Saviour,  and  he  arranged  them  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
forty-six  pages.  This  selection  is  thus  described  by  him  to  his 
Kevolutioaury  friend,  Charles  Thompgou,  January  9th,  1816  : 

**  I,  too^  have  made  «  woo-llttle  book  from  the  same  materials,*  which  I  call  the 
Phttosopby  of  Jesos ;  it  is  a  paradigma  of  his  doctrines,  made  by  cutting  the  texts 

out  of  the  bool{,  and  arranging  them  on  the  pages  of  a  blanic  book,  in  a  certain 
order  of  time  or  subject.  A  more  beautiful  or  precious  niorfiel  of  ethics  I  liave 
never  seen ;  it  is  a  document  in  proof  that  /  am  a  real  ChrUiiati^  that  is  to  say,  a 
disciple  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesos,  very  different  from  the  Flatooists,  wlio  call  m§ 
inlidd  and  tikgmtthu"  Christians  and  preachers  of  the  Ooapel,  while  they  draw  all 
Ihdr  characteristic  dogmas  from  wliat  its  author  never  said  nor  saw.  They 
hare  compounded  from  the  heathen  mysteries  a  system  beyond  the  comi>rpl)en«ion 
of  man,  of  which  the  prcat  refonncr  of  the  vicious  ethics  and  deism  of  the  Jews^ 
were  he  to  return  on  cartli,  would  not  recognize  one  feature.  If  I  had  time  I 
would  add  to  my  little  hook  tbo  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  testSi  in  columns  side  by 
sUe." 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1816-17,  it  is  believed,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  carried  out  the  design  last  expressed.  In  a  handsome 
morocco-bound  volume,  labelled  on  the  back,  "Morals  of  Jesus," 
he  placed  the  parallel  texts  in  four  languages.   The  iirst  collec- 

>  See  letter  to  Mr.  Short,  October  31st.  1819;  and  to  Mr.Vanderkemp,  April  25th, 
1816. 

*  The  letter  was  in  acknowledgment  of  a  preaentatton  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  his  Bar 
mony  of  the  Four  Gonela. 

*  The  italics  in  this  loMer  were  undenMONd  in  the  original. 
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tioii  of  English  texts,  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Thompson,  is 
not  preserved  in  Mr.  Jetl'erson's  family,  but  his  grandson,  Mr. 
George  Wythe  Randolph,  lias  obtained  for  ns  a  list  of  its 
contents.*  That,  in  different  languages,  is  in  the  possession 
of  his  oldest  grandson,  Colonel  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph. 
A  fall  citation  of  the  passages  in  both  volumes  will  be  given  in 
the  Appendix.'  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these  collections 
wore  known  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  grandchildren  until  after  hia 
death.  They  then  learned  from  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  nightly  from  them  before 
going  to  bed.* 

In  a  reply  to  '^^r.  Spafford,  who  bad  requested  materiaib  for 
writing  his  life,  Mr.  Jefferson  stated  (May  11th,  1819),  that  he 
had  kept  no  narrative  of  the  public  transactions  In  which  he 
had  borne  a  part  with  a  view  to  history — that  a  life  of  constant 
action  had  left  him  no  time  for  recording — ^that  he  had  always 
been  thinking  of  what  was  next  to  be  done — and  that  what  was 
done  was  then  dismissed  and  obliterated  from  memory.  He 
added  : 

"  Kumerous  and  able  coadjutors  have  participated  in  these  efforts,  and  merit 
equal  notice.  Mv  life,  in  fact,  has  been  so  much  like  that  of  others,  that  their 
history  ia  my  history,  with  a  nere  iUkmm  of  ftatare.** 

After  mentioning  a  few  anthorities,  he  continned : 

Tl)«'-''f  publications  furnish  all  the  details  of  facts  and  dates  which  can  interest 
anybody,  and  more  than  I  could  now  furnish  raysclf  from  a  decayed  memory,  or 
any  notes  I  retain.  While,  therefore,  I  feel  Just  acknowledgments  for  the  partisl 
selectioD  of  a  subject  for  your  employmenti  I  am  pomaded  700  wSH  peroeiro  theie 
is  too  UtUe  niew  and  worthy  of  publio  notice  to  derote  to  It  a  time  vUch  may  be  10 
much  more  uiefull/  employed." 

On  tlic  9tli  of  July  he  made  the  metnorable  answer  to  John 
Athims  in  regard  lo  the  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence," which  has  drawn  out  so  much  discussion,  and  which  hS6 
already  beeu  noticed  in  this  work/ 

•  This  i«  sometimes  mentioned  as  Mr.  JcflTerson'a  "  Collection  for  the  IndianR,"  it 
being  understood  that  be  conferred  with  friends  on  the  expedienov  of  having  it  pub- 
lished in  the  different  Indhm  dioleote  as  the  most  appropriate  book  for  the  Indians  to  be 
instructed  to  read  te. 

'  S.  p  Appendix  No.  30. 

'  T bi.s  IB  stated  in  a  letter  to  as  ft'om  Colonel  Bandolph,  wiiich  will  appear  in  tUi 
volume. 

*  See  Armnnx  No.  2. 
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Judge  Marahall,  presiding  in  the  United  States  Oircnit  Oonrt 
in  Htchmond,  this  jear,  held  that  in  suits  hronght  by  a  foreigner 
against  the  citizen  of  a  State,  the  federal  courts  possessed  a 
controlling  power  over  the  State  courts.  The  opinion  was 
ably  controverted  by  Judge  Hoane  in  a  series  of  articles 
published  in  the  Bichmond  Enquirer  over  the  signature  of 
Hampden.  Boane  forwarded  these  to  Hr,  JeflEerson,  who  re- 
plied (September  6th)  fully  concurring  in  his  views  on  the  ques- 
tion decided  by  the  court  and  advancing  beyond  them  in  others. 
Understanding  Boane  to  admit  that  the  judiciary  was  the  last 
resort  for  explaining  the  Gonstitntion  in  relation  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government,"  he  earnestly  reasserted  what 
had  been  a  standing  doctrine  of  his  own  Administration,  that 
*^  each  department  was  truly  independent  of  the  others,  and  had 
an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
GoDStitntioo  in  the  cases  submitted  to  its  action."  His  letter 
contains  several  interesting  arguments  and  citations  on  this 
important  qnestion. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  two  brief  but  serious  attacks  of  disease  in 
1819.  The  firet  terminated  near  the  beginning  of  autumn. 
The  second,  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  ilium,  came  upon  him 
on  the  7th  of  October,  and  threatened  his  life.  Tlic  crisis  was 
favorably  i):tb.--cd  on  the  f«uirtli  iJay,  but  a  dose  of  calomel  pro- 
duced salivation,  and  he  suffered  much  from  its  disagreeable 
consequences.  He  was  on  horseback  again,  however,  before 
the  close  of  the  month. 

Several  literary  and  critical  lettere  during  the  year,  show 
that  his  mental  activity  was  unimpaired,  and  that  it  was  kept 
in  constant  exercise. 

"VVe  find  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  allnt^ion  to  the  "Missouri 
question  "  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adain^  of  December  10th.  Mis- 
souri had  applied  lor  the  usual  ]>ermis.->ion  to  form  a  State 
constitution,  at  the  preceding  session  of  Congress.  A  motion 
by  a  northern  member  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  act,  prohibiting 
the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  new  State,  and 
granting  freedom  to  the  cliildren  of  slaves  already  tliere,  on 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-live,  had  prevailed  in  the  House, 
but  liad  been  struck  out  in  the  Senate.  The  House  refused  to 
coticiir,  nnd  the  Senate  to  recede  ;  and  so  the  bill  was  lost. 
Menaces  of  disunion  were  freely  thrown  out  in  the  debate.  *  The 
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next  Congress  was  to  assemble  on  the  6th  of  December  (1819), 
and  in  the  meantime,  this  agitating  question  spread  to  the  State 
legislatures  and  popular  masses,  producing  that  excitement  which 
wonld  be  expected  where  political  and  social  feelings  so  deep, 
and  intereets  so  important  were  brought  into  collision/ 

Four  days  after  the  meeting  of  OongreaB,  Jeffenon  wrote 
to  Adams : 

"The  baiikg,  bankrupt  law,  manufacture?,  Spanish  treiitv,  are  nothing.  Thoje 
are  occurrences  which,  like  waves  iu  a  storm,  will  pass  under  the  ship.  But  the 
Miasoiiii  qvetdon  is  a  breaker  on  whioh  we  kwe  tike  If laeourl  country  br  reTolt,* 
and  what  more,  God  only  knows.  From  the  Battle  of  Banker^e  Bill  to  the  treat; 
of  Piiris  \v.>  never  had  no  ominous  a  question.  It  even  dampe  the  joy  with  wliioli  I 
hoar  of  your  high  healtli,  and  welcomes  to  me  the  conaequencos  of  my  want  of  it. 
I  thauii  God  that  I  shall  not  live  to  witnciu  its  issue.    Sed  hoc  /tactenut."  * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  record  here  the  yarions  propositions 

>  The  interests  wUeh  the  soathem  Btetes  had  involved  in  the  eettlennent  of  tha 
ooestion^  are  too  obvloas  to  re^nlre  mention.  Thoee  In  the  northen  BtaAaa  are  ttns 
oeicribed  by  an  antl-sIavery  writer : 

•*  The  late  discussions  on  the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  the  Mississippi,  had  revsed 

np.  a-*  if  fn  iii  ;\  long  t-U  op,  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North.  The  American  coih 
vcnli<in  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  abeyance  since  the  rt>i(i!itinn  of  the 
slave  trade,  revived,  and  reassembled  once  more  at  Philadelphia.  But  tli>  so  sjuh  u:aii\i' 
philanthropists,  few  and  WMk,  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  little  bad  nut  the 
politicians  come  to  their  wUL  JealoosT  of  sonthem  domination  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  the  northern  Federalists  disjiatisned  with  the  purchase  of  Louisiana;  it  had  led 
thera  to  protest  against  the  erection  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  into  a  State,  and  bad 
ri.M  I  t!;-  Ifarlford  Com entiori  to  iirnpose  the  abolition  of  the  slave  represeiitatirni— a 

Srupusul  quite  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  mi-perteil  plots  apainst  tlie  Union,  the  uiipax- 
onable  sin  of  that  body.  This  feeling  h  i •!  lM  ,  n  shared,  and,  on  more  than  one  ocrs- 
sion,  exhibited  by  the  northern  Democrats  ale^u,  especially  those  of  New  York,  who  bad 
reflected,  not  wffhontsome  Mttemess,  on  the  poiitioal  Imignificance  in  which  they  bed 
so  lonp  been  held.  The  keeping  out  of  new  States,  or  the  alteration  of  the  Constitvtfen 
a-*  to  the  Wasis  of  rt  presentation — to  whii  h  proposal  of  MaK«Rchusett.s.  reechoed  tttm 
Hartford,  the  oth<  r  northern  Stat.  --  had  retunn  il  im  aii-w.  at  all.  ()r  unfavorable  one*— 
were  project*  too  hopeless,  as  well  as  too  unpopular  in  th<'ir  origin,  to  be  renewed.  The 
extension  to  the  new  territory,  west  of  the  Mississippi  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  agaiu-t 
slavnry, seemed topresent a mneh more  feasible  method  of  accomplishing  substantial^ 
the  same  object.  This  Idea  spreadini^  with  rajiidity,  still  (tolher  obliterated  old  psrqr 
lines,  tonding  to  produce  at  th  "  Xorth.  a  politic  al  union,  for  which  the  Federalists  had  so 
oft.-ii  -itrhed.  similar  to  tliat  which,  prevailing  thn.ughont  the  Bonth  for  the^  Uist  twenty 
var-,  had  jrisen  to  that  section  ro  entire  a  control  "v.t  the  policv  of  tho  General  Gov- 
ernment, both  foreign  and  domestic."— (Hildreth's  Hist,  of  l^.  S.  2d  Scr.,  voL  iii. 
p.  682.) 

'« Otfs  of  Mawarhosetts,  who.  at  the  last  session,  as  well  as  on  sereral  oefadcns 

befnr.  .  had  exliihitcd  his  str^nu'  -ynipathr  for  the  sliweholders.  of -^vliieh,  indeed,  be 
livid  to  pive  still  further  proofs,  now  on  behalf  of  a  northern  ai*ceudeucy  and  with  Ute 
prospect  of  a  new  political  party  on  that  basla,  exerted  ail  his  eloqneneo  affsuii 
them."— (lb.,  p.  688.)  ^ 

*  The  delegate  of  lOssoarl  had  intimated  this  selnttoB  at  the  preeedlng  nessioB. 

•  Mr.  Adams's  answer  to  this,  was  as  follows :  .     . .  . 
•*The  Mlssonri  question.  1  hope,  will  follow  the  other  waves  under  the  diip,  and  oo 

■^o  harm.  I  know  it  is  hich  treason  to  e.Tpress  a  doubt  of  the  perpetual  dnnition  of  oV 
Taat  American  Empire,  and  our  free  institutions;  and  I  say  as  devotedly  as  Father  Psiu, 
estoprrpefua,  bat  I  am  soractira'.s  Ca^-iaii  ira  enonjL'h  to  dream  that  anollier  liinilton 
and  another  Burr,  might  rend  this  mighty  fabric  m  twain,  or  perhaps  into  s  leash; 
and  afiw  more  ehoiee  spirits  ef  the  same  stamp,  might  prodnoe  as  many  natiens  in 
North  Ameriea  as  there  are  in  Enri^e/' 
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and  counter  propositions,  which  preceded  the  final  action  of 
Congress  on  the  Act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  goremment. 

A  clause  which  prohibited  Slavery  in  the  new  State,  was 
struck  out  in  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes  and  the  following 
proviso  carried: 

"  Sec.  8.  And  bo  it  further  emeted,  that  in  all  the  territory  ceded  hj  Tnnet  to 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirtr-six 
degrees  aod  thirtj  Diiuuics  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limitii  of  the 
State  contemplAted  by  thla  act,  slavery  and  inTolontary  aenritad^  otherwiie  than 
in  the  punishment  of  eiimea,  whereof  the  partiei  shall  bare  been  duly  oonvieted, 
■hall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited :  Provided  alway.s  That  any  person 
escaping  into  the  game,  from  whom  lahor  or  service  in  l  iw fully  claimed,  in  any 
State  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  such  fu^jitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and 
oonTeyed  to  the  person  claiming  hia  or  her  labor  or  service,  as  aforesaid." 

Tiie  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  was  approved  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1830 : 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  originally  opposed  to  the  slavery-restric- 
tion clause  of  the  bill — ^and  equally  so  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line,"  as  it  was  called.  We  pre- 
sent his  expressions  on  the  subject  together.  He  wrote  to 
J.  C.  Cabell,  January  22d,  1820 : 

*'  If  our  Lof^islaturc  does  not  hearlily  pu«h  our  University,  we  mu.ot  send  our 
children  for  education  to  Kentucky  or  Cambridge.  If^  however,  we  are  to  go  a 
begging  anywhere  for  our  education,  I  would  ratiber  it  dionld  be  to  Kentncky  than 
to  any  other  State,  beeaoae  ehe  baa  more  of  the  flavor  of  the  old  cask  thaa  any 
other.  All  the  States  but  our  own  are  Mttdblo  that  knowledge  ia  power.  The 
XisBOori  qoeetion  is  for  power/' ' 

To  H.  Nelson,  March  12th : 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  lir,  fyr  the  information  in  yonr  CiTor  of  the  4th  instant,  of 
the  settfement,  for  the  prenent,  of  the  Missouri  question.  I  am  80  completely  with- 
drawn from  all  attention  to  public  matters,  that  nothing  less  could  arouse  me  than 
tlie  definition  of  a  geographical  line,  which  on  an  abstract  principle  Is  tO  beoome 
the  line  of  separation  of  these  States,  and  to  render  desperate  the  hope  that  man 
can  ever  enjoy  the  two  blessings  of  peaoe  and  ie1f<fovemment  The  question 
sleeps  for  the  present,  bat  ia  not  doad.** 

To  Mark  Langdoa  Ilill,  April  5th ; 

**  I  ooagratnkte  you  on  the  deep  of  the  Hissoori  qoeetion.  I  wish  I  eoold  My 

*  The  letter  containing  this  is  in  neither  edition  of  Mr.  JefTereon's  works.  We  liad  if 
mthe  HistoTf  of  the  UniTeral^  of  Vbsinia,  soon  to  be  more  partlonlarly  notioed. 
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on  if?  doath,  hut  of  this  I  deispair.  The  idea  of  a  geographical  line  once  nggMted 
will  brood  in  tha  uiiudn  of  all  tho<c  who  prefer  the  gratification  of  their  unjOTern- 
able  pa»(<ioDd  to  the  peace  acd  uuion  of  their  country.  If  I  do  uot  couteiuplate  ihi« 
ral^eet  witb  pletmm,  I  do  lincmlj  tW  of  tbe  IndepoDdeiieo  of  Mtino  ud  the  vte 
ohoiee  thoj  Iiato  mdo  of  Gonenl  King  in  tfio  otMoj  of  their  aftin." 

To  William  Short,  April  18th : 

"  Although  I  had  hud  down  a^  a  law  to  tuyself,  never  to  write,  talk,  or  even 
itAek  of  poUttca,  to  know  notfaiug  of  public  affairs,  and  therefore  had  ceased  to  read 
newfiMpera,  yet  tlie  Hiaaonri  qaeadon  aroosed  and  lllled  mo  witii  alann.    The  old 

schism  of  Federal  and  RepuV>lican  threatened  nothing,  because  It  existed  in  etery 
State,  and  united  tlicin  toijellier  by  the  fratornisini  of  party.  But  the  coincidence 
of  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  politicul,  with  a  ^Geographical  lino,  once  conceived, 
I  feared  would  never  more  be  obhierutcd  from  tlie  mind;  that  it  would  be  recur* 
ring  on  orery  oocaaion  and  renewing  irritationa,  until  it  woold  kindk  audi  nnitaal 
And  mortal  hatred,  aa  to  render  separation  preferable  to  eternal  discord.  T  haie 
|)Oen  among  the  most  sanguine  in  believing  that  our  Union  would  be  of  Ion-.-  iliim- 
tion.  I  now  doubt  it  much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance,  and  il<<  -iirect 
consequence  of  this  question ;  not  by  the  line  which  has  been  8o  cou:.>ii  ntly 
ooonted  on ;  the  lawa  of  nature  oontrol  tiiia ;  but  bj  the  Potomac,  Ohio,  Miaaomi,  or 
more  probably,  tlie  WariMippI  opwnrda  to  our  nmrthem  boondwy.  H7  only  eon* 
fort  and  confidence  is,  that  I  ahaO  not  live  to  see  this ;  and  I  envj  not  the  prMent 
generation  the  glory  of  throwing  away  the  fruits  of  their  futliors'  s.icrificof?  of  life 
and  fortune,  and  of  rendering  desperate  the  experimennt  which  wa^  to  decide  uiti* 
mately  whether  man  ia  capable  of  aelf'gOTemment.  TUi  treaaon  against  hvflHn 
hope,  will  aignaUie  their  epoch  in  fotore  hiatory,  aa  the  ooonterpart  of  the  medal 
of  their  predeoeaaofli." 

To  John  Holmes,  April  22d : 

« I  thank  yoo,  dear  air,  fin*  the  oopy  you  have  been  ao  Idnd  an  to  aend  me  af 
Um  letter  to  yonr  eonatitaenta  on  the  Mlnoaii  iioeotion.  It  ia  a  perfect  JoatMealian 

to  them.  I  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  read  ncwspapens  or  pay  any  nltention  to 
public  uflair?',  confident  they  were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  he  a  passenger  in 
our  bark  to  the  shore  from  which  I  am  not  distant.  But  this  momentous  qaestioo, 
like  a  fire-bell  in  the  eight,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  contfdered  it  at 
onoe  aa  the  Itnell  of  tbe  Union.  It  la  hnshed,  indeed,  for  tbe  moment  Bnt  thia  ii  a 
reprieve  ordy,  uot  a  final  sentence^  A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a  nmrked 
j)rincij)Ie,  moral  nnd  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  paw^ion*)  of 
men,  will  never  be  ohliteruted ;  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  sod 
deeper.  I  can  say,  with  conscious  truth,  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  would 
aaorllice  more  than  I  wodd  to  relioTe  na  ftom  thia  heary  reproaeli,  in  any  pfmtHc 
'abU  way.  The  oearfon  of  that  kind  of  property,  for  ao  It  is  mianamed,  ia  a  bega* 
telle  which  would  not  cost  roe  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that  way,  a  pcmral 
emancipation  and  erpatrifitiim  could  be  effectc<l  :  and,  gradually,  and  witli  d'.ic 
sacrifices,  I  think  it  might  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  VQ 
ean  neitlier  Imid  him,  nor  aafely  let  him  go.  Jnitioe  ia  in  one  eoale,  nnd  eelf-pre- 
aerration  in  the  other.  Of  one  thing  I  am  oertahi,  that  aa  the  paaaage  of  alatea 
from  one  auto  lo  another,  wonU  not  make  a  alave  of  a  dngle  hnman  bdng  who 
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would  not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diffurion  over  a  greater  surface  would  make 
tbem  indiTiduallj  happier,  and  proportUmattj  fkdiltate  the  aeeompUshment  of  thdr 
•mandpfttioiii  by  dividing  bnrdsn  on  n  gtoaMr  number  of  coadjutors.  An 
abstinence  too,  from  this  act  of  power,  would  remove  the  jealou.<«y  excited  by  the 
underlalving  of  Congross  to  rorruUiie  the  condition  of  the  different  dc*»criptio»8  of 
men  composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the  exclusive  right  of  erery  State,  which 
nothing  in  the  Conatitotion  luw  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  G^ienl  Govem* 
ment.  Conld  Oongveai,  for  einaple,  My,  that  the  noii*fipeeineA  of  Conneetieat  aball 
be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall  not  emigrate  into  any  other  State t 

**  I  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belief,  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of  them- 
selves  by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  acquire  self-government  and  happiness  to  their 
ooontry,  ia  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  onwlie  and  nnworlhy  paMtoni  of  thdr  aona, 
and  that  my  only  eonaolation  ia  to  be,  that  I  live  not  to  weep  over  it  If  they 
would  but  dispassionately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw  away,  against  an 
abstract  princijile  more  lilu'ly  to  be  effc'Ctcd  by  union  than  by  scission,  they  would 
pause  before  they  would  perpetrate  this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  trea- 
son against  the  hopes  of  the  world.  To  yourself,  as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the 
Union,  I  tender  the  oibring  of  my  high  eeteem  and  reapect." 

To  William  Piukney,  September  30tk : 

**The  Hinonrl  qneatlon  ia  «  mefo  party  trick*  The  leoders  of  Federalim, 
defeat^  in  thdr  achenee  of  obtainhig  power  by  nJ^g  partisana  to  the  prindplo 

of  monarchism,  a  principle  of  personal  not  of  local  division,  have  changed  their 
tack,  and  thrown  out  another  barrel  to  the  whale.  They  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  viriuouH  fecUngs  of  the  people  to  effect  a  division  of  parties  by  a  geographic^ 
line ;  they  expect  that  this  win  insure  Uiem,  on  local  principles,  the  m^oritj  they 
conld  never  obttun  on  prindplea  of  FedenJiani ;  but  tiiey  are  atill  putting  thdr 
ahonlder  to  the  wrong  wheel ;  they  are  wasting  Jeremiads  on  the  miseries  of  Bla> 
Tery,  a?  if  we  were  advocates  for  it.  Sincerity  in  their  declamations  should  direct 
their  ollorts  to  the  true  point  of  difficulty,  and  unite  their  councils  with  ours  in 
devising  some  reasonable  and  practicable  plan  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Some  of  these 
leaders,  if  they  conld  attain  the  power,  their  anMtion  wonld  rather  nee  it  to  keep 
the  Union  together,  but  others  have  ever  had  in  view  its  separation.  If  they  push 
it  to  that,  they  will  find  the  line  of  separation  very  different  from  their  SC^  of 
latitude,  and  as  niiuiufacturinp  and  navifratiiig  States,  they  will  have  quarrelled 
with  their  bread  and  butter,  and  I  fear  not  that  after  a  little  trial  they  will  think 
better  of  it^  and  retnm  to  the  embiacce  of  th^  natnral  and  best  MeadB,  Ifot 
this  sehone  of  party  I  leave  to  those  who  are  to  Uve  nnder  Itc  comcqoeneea.  Wo 
who  liave  gone  before  have  performed  an  honest  duty,  by  putting  in  the  power  of 
our  successors  a  state  of  happiness  which  no  nation  ever  before  hntl  witliin  their 
choice.  If  that  choice  is  to  throw  it  away,  the  dead  will  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  right  to  control  them.  I  most  hope,  nevertbeleas,  that  the  mass  of  our 
honest  and  well-raeaning  brethren  of  the  other  States,  will  discover  the  nse  which 
designing  leaders  are  making  of  their  best  feelings,  and  will  see  the  pre^pice  to 
which  they  are  led,  before  they  take  the  fiual  leapw  God  grant  it,  and  to  yon  health 
and  bappinesa.** 

To  Richard  Rash,  October  SOth : 

**  Jl  hideous  evil,  the  mignitnde  of  whidi  !■  hob,  tad  at  a  distance  only,  by  tlie 
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on<*  partv,  and  more  sorely  felt  and  sincerely  deplored  \>y  the  other,  from  the  diffi- 
cult/ of  the  cure,  divides  ua  at  this  moment  too  angiil}.  The  attempt  by  one 
party  to  prohibit  willing  States  from  aharing  the  eril,  is  thought  by  the  other  to 
render  desperate,  by  aeenwmhtioii,  tiie  hope  of  its  final  eradication.  If  a  Utile 
time,  however,  is  given  to  both  parties  to  cool,  and  to  dispel  their  visionary  fears, 
they  will  see  that  eoiieurring  in  sentiment  as  to  the  evil,  moral  and  [M^lifieal,  the 
duty  and  interest  of  both  is  to  concur  also  in  divining  a  practicable  proce^  of  cure. 
Should  time  not  be  given,  and  the  eeUsm  he  poshed  to  ssparatioo,  it  wHl  be  for  a 
short  term  only ;  tiro  or  three  year^  trial  will  bring  them  back,  tike  qoarrdUng 
loven»  to  renewed  embraces  and  increased  affections.  Tbe  experiment  of  separa- 
tion would  poon  prove  to  both  that  they  had  mutually  miscalculated  their  best 
interests.  And  even  were  the  parties  in  Congress  to  secede  in  a  passion,  the 
soberer  people  would  cail  a  convention  and  cement  again  the  severance  attempted 
by  tbe  insanity  of  their  funetionariei.  With  this  oonsoUng  tdew,  my  greatest  gM 
would  be  for  the  fatal  efiect  of  sooh  an  event  on  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  the 
world.  We  exi.-f,  mid  are  quoted  as  ftandinp  proofs  that  a  government,  m) 
modelled  as  to  rest  coiitinuully  on  the  will  of  the  whole  society,  iiS  a  practicable 
government.  Were  we  to  break  to  pieces,  it  would  damp  the  hopes  and  the  efforts 
of  the  good,  and  give  trinmph  to  those  of  the  bad  through  the  whole  enslaved 
wwld.  As  members,  therefore,  of  tbe  nniverssl  sodety  of  mankind,  and  standing 
in  high  and  responsible  relation  with  them,  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  suppress  passion 
amoii<:  oumelves,  and  not  to  blast  the  confidence  we  havs  inspired  of  proof  that  a 
gOTernmcut  of  reason  in  better  than  one  of  force.** 

To  Lafayette,  December  26th : 

**  With  us  things  are  going  on  welL  The  boisteroos  sea  of  Uberty  indeed,  i<:  never 
without  a  wave,  and  that  from  Missouri  is  now  rolling  towards  ur,  but  we  nhall  ride 
over  it  as  we  have  over  ail  others.  It  is  not  a  moral  question,  but  one  merely  of 
power.  Its  object  is  to  rsise  a  geographical  principle  for  the  ohdee  of  a  president, 
and  the  noise  will  be  kept  np  till  that  is  effected.  All  know  that  permitting  the 
slaves  of  the  sooth  to  spread  into  the  west  will  not  add  one  being  to  that  unforts* 
nate  (.•oiidition,  that  it  will  increase  th.e  happiness  of  tliose  existing,  an  !  '>v  spread- 
ing them  over  a  larger  surface,  will  dilute  the  evil  everywhere,  and  faciliiati'  the 
means  of  getting  finally  rid  of  it,  au  event  more  anxiously  wished  by  those  oa 
whom  it  presses  tbsn  by  the  noisy  pretenders  to  ezdosive  humanity.  In  the  msan 
time,  it  is  a  ladder  for  rivals  elindihig  to  power.** 

We  shall  coDtinue  here,  in  connection,  Mr.  JefferBon's  exprw- 
gions  on  this  topic  through  another  phase  of  the  qncstion.  Tbe 
sixteenth  Congress  again  eonvened  November  13th,  1820.  The 
constltntion  framed  hj  Missouri,  and  its  application  for  admis- 
sion as  a  State  were  presented  by  its  delegate.  The  constitatioa 
forbade  the  State  legislature  to  abolish  slavery,'  and  it  antho- 

*  Colonel  Benton  in  his  Thirty  Tears'  View  says: 
This  prohfbitfon,  not  nsnaf  In  State  eonetitatfons,  was  the  efllbet  of  the  IBmevI 

controversy  arnl  nf  foroiiin  interference,  anil  was  mJopted  for  the  ?ake  of  peace— ISor  tbe 
sake  of  internal  trutiquillity — and  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  alave  question,  which 
conld  only  be  aooomplishsd  by  ezehMbig  tt  wholly  ftom  the  forams  of  sleetionana  l^is> 
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rijsed  that  body  to  pass  laws  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  free 
peoplo  of  color  into  the  State.  A  resolution  to  admit  Missouri 
vnder  this  eonstitntion  was  voted  down/  and  a  vehement  contest 
was  continued  in  Congress  until  March,  1821,  when  a  resolution 
finally  passed  (by  a  vote  of  eighty-six  to  eighty-two  in  the 
House,  and  twenty-wght  to  fourteen  in  the  Senate)  to  admit  the 
State  into  the  Union  **on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  in  all  respects  whatever,"  on  condition  that  the  clause  in 
its  constitution,  in  regard  to  the  emigration  of  free  negroes  into 
the  State,  should  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  uf 
any  law  by  which  any  citiaen  of  either  of  the  States  in  this 
Union  should  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citiaen  is  entitled  imder 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.*'  If  the  legislature  of  the 
State  should  signify  its  assent  to  this  fundamental  condition" 
by  the  fourth  Monday  in  the  succeeding  Kovember,  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  make  proclamation  of  the  &ct,  and  the  admission 
of  the  State  was  to  be  thus  completed. 

Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Adams,  January  2Sd,  1821 : 

Oor  uixi«dct  in  tbis  qmrlar  are  dl  eoooratimtad  in       question,  whet  does 

the  Holy  Allinnce  in  and  out  of  Congress  meen  to  do  with  OS  on  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion ?  Anil  this,  by  the  by,  i«  but  the  name  of  the  caae.  it  is  only  the  Jolin  Doe 
or  Riclianl  Koe  of  the  ejectment.  The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  Staten  afliicted 
with  this  unfortunate  population,  is,  are  our  slaves  to  be  presented  with  freedom  and 
a  deggerf  For  if  Goagrese  hee  the  power  to  regdete  the  oonditione  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  States,  within  tlio  Stutoii,  it  will  be  but  another  exereise  of  that  power, 
to  declare  that  all  shall  be  free.  Arc  wi-  then  to  nop  ajrain  Athenian  and  Lacede- 
monian confederacies  ?  To  wnpe  another  Pflo[)onnei<iuii  war  to  setth-  the  ascen- 
dency between  ibcm  ?  Or  is  this  the  tocsin  of  merely  a  servile  war?  That  remains 
to  be  seen:  bnt  not,  I  hope,  bj  you  or  me.  Surely,  thej  will  parley  awhile,  and 
gife  us  time  to  get  ont  of  the  way.  What  a  Bedlamite  is  man  ?  But  let  ns  turn 
from  our  own  nnearincss  to  the  miseries  of  ovr  aoatheni  [South  Ameiieeii] 
friends." 

latlon.  I  was  myself  the  instif^ator  of  that  prohibition,  and  the  cause  of  its  being  put 
into  the  ci'ii-tit'iti<iii~thinicli  imt  a  mi^mber  of  the  convention — being  equally  opposed 
to  slavery  agilalinii  and  to  hiiivcry  extension." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  8.) 

*  The'jjrmcipal  stand  taken  against  it  was  on  the  clause  authorizing  a  prohibition 
of  the  emigration  of  firee  colored  persons.  But  Colonel  Benton  savs :  "  The  real  point  of 
objection  was  the  slavery  clause,  and  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  dtate,  which  H 
sanctioned  and  seemed  to  perpetnate.  (Thirty  Years'  View,  vol.  i.  p.  9.)  Mr.  Ilildrcth 
says:  "  .Maine  Ireing  already  fairly  in  the  Union,  that  obstacle  was  out  of  the  way;  to 
iidiu;',  Mi--niiii,  a  joint  r< -^ohition  would  be  necessary:  and  the  intention  was  (reely 
svow.mI  not  to  admit  her,  unli  *s  this  obnoxious  claui*e  [that  in  regard  to  the  emigration 
of  free  colored  persons]  was  first  withdrawn  or  modified.  Indeed,  there  were  those  who 
wished  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  reconsider  the  action  of  the  last  session,  and  to 
keep  Missotui  out  altogetaer,  except  on  condition  «f  Hm  ozelusioa  of  stoverv."—  (Uii> 
toiy  of  U.  &,  seoond  series,  vol.  iil  p.  TUS.) 
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To  J.  C.  Cabell,  January  3l8t: 

M  Hwfard  will  still  prime  it  over  u«  with  her  twenty  profeasora.   How  many  of 
our  youths  she  now  hM,  learning  the  lewom  of  anti-MiMonriuilini,  I  know  not; 

but  a  gentleman  lately  from  Princeton,  told  mc  he  anw  tilora  the  Hat  of  the  stadenlt 

at  that  place,  and  that  more  than  half  were  Virpinians.  These  will  return  home,  no 
doubt,  deeply  impreased  with  the  fiacred  principles  of  our  Holy  Alliance  of 
reetriotioniata/* 

To  General  Breckenridge,  February  15th  : 

.  *'  All,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the  speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to  burst  on 
uf*  Rs  a  tornado,  sooner  or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately  marked  out  between 
different  portions  of  our  confederacy,  is  such  as  wiU  noror,  I  fear,  be  obliterated, 
and  we  are  now  trmtlng  to  thow  who  are  against  us  in  poaition  and  principle,  to 
fiMhion  to  their  own  fonn  the  niindi  and  aflbcUoos  of  our  yonth.  11^  aa  has  heen 
estimated,  we  send  three  hundred  thousand  ddlars  a  year  to  the  northern  semina- 
ries, for  the  instruction  of  our  own  pons,  then  we  must  have  there  five  hundred  of 
our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and  principles  in  discord  with  those  of  their  own  coun- 
try. This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals  of  our  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at 
onoe,  win  be  beyond  lemedj.  We  ave  now  eerkainly  fiuniihing  reendti  to  «hsir 
achooL** 

To  Judge  Boane,  March  9th : 

'*  l4Mt,  and  mom  portentous  of  all.  Is  the  Ussouil  question.  It  Is  smeared  over 
for  the  present;  but  its  geographical  demarcation  is  indelible.  What  it  Is  to  beeoae, 
I  see  not ;  and  leaTO  to  those  who  will  live  to  see  It.  The  UniTersity  will  give 
employment  to  my  renaaining  years,  and  quite  enough  for  my  senile  laoultieai'' 

To  General  Dearborn,  August  17th : 

**I  r^oice  with  yon  that  the  State  of  Hiisonri  is  at  length  a  member  of  oar 
Union.  Whether  the  question  it  excited  Is  dead^  or  only  sleepeth,  I  do  not  know. 

I  see  only  that  it  has  given  resurrection  to  the  ITartford  Convention  men.  They 
liare  had  the  a<klres.s,  bv  playing  on  the  honest  feelings  of  our  former  friend?,  to 
seduce  them  from  their  kindred  spirits,  and  to  borrow  their  weight  iato  the  Federal 
scale.  Desperate  of  regaining  power  under  poUUoal  dlstinetiona,  they  have  adroitly 
wriggled  into  its  seat  under  the  auspices  of  morality,  and  ars  sgain  In  the  aicM* 
dency  from  wMeh  their  sins  had  hurled  them.  It  ii|  indeed,  of  little  coose* 
qoence  who  governs  us,  if  they  sii^oerely  and  sealondy  cherish  the  principles 
^  union  and  republicanism.'* 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jefferson's  several  illnesses  in  1819,  he 
took  an  active  j>iirt  in  jx'i-sonally  superintending  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Some  account 
must  now  be  given  of  this  darling  child  of  his  old  ago,  thotigh 
the  appearance  of  a  historj  of  the  institution,  under  the  autJio* 
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litj  of  the  gentleman  to  whom,  next  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  owes 
its  existence  and  present  foundation,  renders  anything  more 
than  a  rapid  outline  of  the  facts  nnnecessarj  here.' 

The  following  letter  contains  a  sufficient  sketch  of  those 
facts: 

•  fo  Hnwr  8.  Bahdax.!.. 

UwfWMiii  or  TiMuiA,  Augtut  9tk,  1851. 

DiAB  But: 

I  hara  been  requested  by  my  friend,  Mr.  George  W.  Randolph,  of  Richmond, 

to  nrqnaint  you  with  the  origination  of  thi-i  Univenity,  with  ftTiew  to  the  Irfognphj 

of  iu  great  founder,  on  which  jou  are  engaged. 

•  •  •  »  •  • 

A  Nflofanry  called  the  ''Albemarle  Academy,"  had,  ilaoe  1808,  eabdited  in 

CharlottesTille,  but  had  fallen  into  a  deofining  condition,  when  in  ISU  a  motire  of 
private  sp<>cul!\tion  led  to  an  effort  to  revire  it.  Mr.  Jefferson'.i  cofipcnition  being 
requested,  he  proposed  an  enlargement  of  the  plan  into  a  college.  The  idea  was 
rcceired  with  great  favor,  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  waa  soon  rabacribed  in  the 
eentral  coontiee  of  Tirginla,*  and  the  bnilcDngi  were  eommenoed  under  the  direo* 
tion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  sererul  other  gentlemen  of 
distinction  ns  a  Uourd  of  Vi^iitors  It  was  at  this  pi-riod  that  Mr.  Jeffer-'^on  deve- 
loped the  views  of  education  stiitoil  ahovo  [in  the  pa-is^ijigeg  we  have  omitted  wlu  re 
the  line  of  asterisks  appears j,  which  I  derive  from  a  letter  of  his  of  7tb  September, 
1814«  to  Mr.  Peter  Carr,  one  of  the  meet  intdligmt  of  hii  oo-Uboflen  In  the  work 
of  eetabUsbing  the  college.  The  inatitnUon  wae  incorporated  io  February,  1816, 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Central  College,"  and  under  the  illustrious  auspices  of  its 
Prttident  Vi»Hor»  it  attracted  such  attention  and  favor,  as  to  enaMe  Mr.  J<  fTt'r.>Joi] 
to  renew  the  suggestion  of  a  coroprehcnsire  plan  of  public  education.  Within  a 
hw  days  from  tfw  date  of  the  aot  <tf  Inooriwradon,  the  president  and  dlreetora  of 
the  fiterary  fmA  were  directed  by  j<^t  resolution  c»f  boUi  houses  to  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  system  vomprdiendin^  an  university,  and  such  a(l<li(iunal 
00]lege9,  acadeniie.",  and  f^chool'^,  ns  would  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  A  rejjort  was  accordingly  made,  recommending  a 
plan,'  not  dissimilar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1779,  and  a  bill  to  carry 
it  into  effect  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  but  lost  in  the  Senate.*  At  the 

>  Early  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  contained  in  the  letters  of  Thomas 
Jeflbreon  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  hitherto  unpublished,  with  an  appendix  consisting  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  bill  for  a  complete  system  of  (sdocation,  and  other  iUostrative  documents; 
aiKl  an  introduction  comprising  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  University,  and  a  biogra- 
phical notice  of  Jeeepli  0.  OabelL"  J.  W.  Banddph,  Richmond,  Ya.,  UM.  Svo.  pp. 

62H. 

The  name  of  the  able  and  impartial  editor  of  the  work  Ls  not  given.  The  eorrespon- 
denca  between  Jefiferson  and  CalieU  ia  a  highly  interesting  one  apart  fn»t  «ae  snl^ect  of 
the  UiriTenrity.  and  it  Slls  teree  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pages.  But  a  small  number 

sf  Jeffer«<in'H  fetters  here  given  appear  in  cither  edition  of  his  works. 

•  We  iiiH  V  add  to  Profwsor  Minor's  Htntement  that  Mr.  Jefferson  subscribed  11.000. 
It  wan  chiefly  to  his  ititluence  that  the  reiuly  filling  un  of  tti>-  -uVi-rrij  tion  wan  owing. 
Nine  other  gentkMnen  subscribed  $1,0ik)  cAoh,  nainply.  (leurge  Uivi  rs,  John  Harris, 
Beubcn  Lindsav,  sen.,  James  Monroe,  Wilson  C.  Nif.holas,  and  John  Patterson,  of  AlbC" 
smrle ;  John  H.  Cocke,  of  Fluvanna;  Joaepb  C.  Cabell,  of  Nelson}  and  Jamea  Madison, 
of  Orange.  We  fhink  ProflBssor  Minor  has  aeoldentelly  somewbat  overataled  ths  totel 

sum  subscribed. 

*  Drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  committee. 

«  tt  was  not  passed  by  the  flenste  avowodlj  that  the  sense  of  ths  pubUe  adgbt  be 
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<;n«uing  session,  in  February,  1818,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  from  the  rere- 
nuM  of  the  literary  Aind  fortj-fire  thousand  dollars  ptr  annum  for  the  primarj 
edoeatioo  of  the  poor,  and  fifteen  thooaud  dollan  p^r  munm  for  the  rapport  of  % 

university,  wliii  h  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  was  located  on  the  lite  of  the 
Central  Co!I('<:e,  nnd  the  coUefre,  of  ronrsf,  inertred  in  it.  In  January,  the 
law  organizing  tlie  University  was  enacted,  but  the  institution  did  not  commence 
operations  until  1825,  the  interval  having  been  eniplojcd  in  the  erection  of  build* 
logs,  which  Mr.  Jefhreon  reaolved  ehottld  be  modeb.of  architeotnnJ  taste.  The 
cof«t  of  the  structure,  about  three  hundred  thousand  doUara,  very  &r  ezcee^g 
public  cx|)ectation,  occasioned  so  much  disjiatisfiiction  a?  repeatedly  to  threaten  the 
abandonnunt  ot  tlie  enterprifie.  The  oflVt  t,  however,  bus  been  very  apparent  in 
luiproviiig  the  arciiitccture  of  the  country,  whilst  it  tendn  to  beget,  perliapts,  in 
those  who  ftom  time  to  time  viait  it,  aome  feeling  of  State  prid«  which  it  ii  not 
imwiae  to  clieridi.  .... 

I  am,  with  preat  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHX  B.  HlKOS.* 

The  Bite  of  the  UmTenity  had  not  been  fixed  by  the  law 
creating  it,  bnt  it  was  enacted  that  twentj-fonr  Gommiseionen 
be  appointed  by  the  Executive,  one  taken  from  each  Senate  dia> 
trict,  to  report  to  the  next  legielatnre,  first,  a  proper  site ;  second, 
a  plan  of  building ;  third,  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught ; 
fourth,  the  number  and  description  of  piofessorBhips;  fifth,  such 
general  provisions  as  might  properly  be  enacted  by  the  L^sla- 
ture  for  the  better  organizing  and  governing  the  institution. 
The  Commissioners  were  to  assemble  at  BodEfish  Gap,  on  the 
Bine  Bidgc,  August  1st,  1818,  to  discharge  these  duties.  Pro- 
fessor Tucker,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  states  the  following 
interesting  facts : 

"The  mooting,  though  asppmbled  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  a  sin^ 
statistical  fact,  was  by  the  weight  of  character  of  those  who  compo!*ed  it,  an  im- 
pressive one,  as  it  numbered  among  its  members  tlie  President  of  the  Uuited  States, 
Ur.  Monroe,  and  the  two  ex-Prnidents  Jefferson  and  MadBaon,  beaidea  aeveral 
Judges,  and  leading  membera  of  the  State  Legblatnre.  Tet  it  waa  remariced  bj  the 
looliera  on,  that  Mr.  Jeflcrson  waa  the  principal  ol  jeot  of  ngard,  both  to  the  mem- 
liers  and  epeetators;  that  he  peemoil  to  be  the  chief  mover  of  the  body — the  wd 
that  animated  it ;  and  some  who  were  present,  struck  by  these  mauifestauooa  of 

taken  on  the  bfll  or  plan;  and  to  eflbctnate  this,  ft  was  ordered  bv  a  Joint  resolution  of 

both  Houses,  that  the  report  which  preceded  the  bill,  the  Mil  itself  and  proposed  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Jefiereon's  original  bill  of  1779,  and  hia  late  letter  to  the  president  of  the 

Ali>t>marle  Aoaduny  (Peter  Carr).  ahonld  be  piinled  and  diaWbotad  flironidiovt  the 

Bute.  — V  %  #  r-  -i^ 

*  Joltn  T.  Lomaz  waa  tte  trat  profesaor  of  Law  in  tiie  Uirfreraity.  Belnf  appointed 
ajodge  about  Ave  years  afterwards,  he  rcsi^^ed,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  A.  0. 
Daviff.  On  hi<4  death,  in  1R40.  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  St.  George  Tucker.  On  his 
va>-:\tinn  <>r  tho  ..nice,  two  chairs  of  law  were  fomed,  and  John  B.  Miner,  IJUD.|  and 
J.  l\  Uolcombe,  appointed  to  them. 
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deference,  conceiTcd  a  more  exalted  idea  of  him,  on  thla  simple  aud  unpretending 
oooadoD,  than  they  had  ever  pnyiwuAj  •otorUined.*' 

Mr.  Tacker  is  ia  error  in  saying,  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  ascertain  a  6in«^^le  t^tatistical  fact  The 
Ck>mmi88ioners  sat  four  days,  and  adopted  a  long  report,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  J eiferson,  in  regard  to  the  several  specified  objects  of 
their  appointment.' 

In  February,  1819,  the  first  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  chosen,  and  it  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  Chapman  Johnson,  James  Breckenridge,  Kobert  B. 
Taylor,  John  H«  Gocke,  and  Joseph  0.  Cabell.  On  the  29th  day 
of  March,  1819,  the  Yisitors  held  their  first  meeting,  and  nnani- 
monsly  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  rector. 

The  buildings  were  erected  on  three  sides  of  a  square  or 
lawn,  fronting  inwards.  One  side  is  occupied  by  the  rotunda 
and  some  other  structures  for  the  common  use  of  the  students, 
and  two  sides  by  professors'  houses  (called  pavilions and 
intervening  rows  of  students'  apartments  but  one  story  in  height, 
faced  with  colonnades.  The  pavilions,  ten  in  number,  display 
several  different  architectural  orders.  Their  columns,  capitals, 
etc.,  and  those  of  the  rotunda,  were  executed  in  Italy.  This 
mixture  of  orders  destroys  unity  of  effect,  but  the  result  is  gene- 
raHj  regarded  as  agreeable.  Students'  rooms  thus  constructed 
are  greatly  more  conducive  to  comfort  and  health,  and  to  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  than  those  arranged  in  the  ordinary  way  in  large 
and  lofty  buildings ;  but  they  are  also  greatly  more  expensive  in 
}>i  oportion  to  the  number  of  persona  to  be  accommodated.  Some 
pecnliarities  and  inconveniences  about  the  buildings  will  here- 
after be  mentioned  in  descriptions  which  we  shall  qnote.  Mr. 
Jctferson  had  substantially  the  entire  control  of  the  plan  and 
manner  of  completing  the  edifices,  and  for  reasons  which  are 
very  exactly  expressed  by  Professor  Tucker: 

*'  Though  every  enentUl  pari  of  the  establishment  required  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Vinton,  yet  on  elmoet  ell  ooeerions  thej  yielded  to  his  views,  partly  from 

And  it  woiiltl  appotir  from  the  report  **  signed  and  certified  by  the  Members  pre- 
sent," thut  Pres^i'lt  nt  Monroe  did  not  attend.  The  names  api»end(  il  to  the  report  are, 
Th.  JeflerBon,  Creed  Taylor,  Peter  Bandolpb,  Wm.  Brockeabroogh,  Arcb'd  Rather- 
ford,  Arch'd  Stoart,  James  Breclramidge,  Henry  B.  WatUns,  Jtmna  Madison,  A.  T. 
MuMon.  Ilimh  H. -lines.  Phil.  C.  Pendleton,  Spencer  Roane,  John  M.  C.  Taylor.  J.  O.Jack* 
son,  Phil.  Slaufhttir,  Wm.  U.  Cabell,  Nat  E.  Claiborne,  Wm.  A.  C.  Dade,  WUliam  Jone^ 
■ad  Thomas  Wilson. 
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the  uaaffected  deference  which  most  of  the  Board  had  for  his  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, mnd  partly  for  the  veuon  oAmi  uged  bj  Mr.  IbuOaoB,  tint  at  the  eeheBe  wis 
originally  Mr.  JeflbfMDX  (he  ohief  respouiblUty  for  its  niooeet  or  Cfdlnre  would 
fhll  oo  hiffl,  it  was  but  fUr  to  let  Um  eieeate  it  in  hie  own  way."' 

It  is  a  rule  adopted  by  some  practical  men  to  estimate  carefully 
and  miuutel  j  the  coet  of  the  labor  and  materials  for  an  edifice, 
and  then  doable  the  sum  to  ascertain  the  actual  eventual  cost 
If  the  owner  or  builder  has  an  architectural  mania,  the  first 
estimate  should  be  tripled*  Mr.  Jefferson  had  this  mania  pretty  • 
well  developed,  and  the  expense  of  the  University  stnictores 
swelled  far  beyond  bis  expectations,  or  those  of  the  public.  Two  or 
three  times  the  embryo  institution  came  near  being  wrecked  by 
this  cause — ^the  Legislature  hesitating,  and  sometimes  refusing 
to  make  new  appropriations.  There  was  a  strong  party  in  that 
body  deeply  opposed  to  the  institution,  for  reasons  which  will 
hereafter  appear,  and  even  cautions  friends  occasionally  got  oat  of 
patience.  When  driven  to  the  wall,  Mr.  Jefferson  always  pro- 
posed some  plan,  or  made  some  appeal  which  proved  irresistible. 

Daring  his  straggles  to  make  the  Uniyersity,  in  all  particn- 
lars,  what  he  conceiyed  it  ought  to  be,  he  had  many  able  and 
sealons  coadjators ;  but  there  was  one  whom  it  wonld  be  nnjust 
to  pass  over  without  special  notice,  Joseph  .Oarrington  Oabell. 
Of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  abounding  with  honored  names 
— the  son  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Cabell,  of  Liberty  Hall,  distin- 
guished in  the  Beyolntion — ^the  nephew  of  the  still  more  distin« 
guished  William  Cabell,  of  Union  Hill' — ^his  mother  of  the  talent- 
ed and  patriotic  family  of  Carringtou^himself  cnltiyated  by  a 
finished  education,  and  foreign  travel,  and  uniting  in  an  eminent 
degree,  ability,  discretion,  and  earnestness  of  character — a  seal- 
ous  lover  of  education— a  warm  fnend  of  Jefferson,  but  inde- 
pendent in  his  own  views — he  was  most  wisely  selected  as  the 
confidant  and  legislative  mover  in  the  University  undertaking. 
Never  was  a  trust  better  fulfilled ;  and  in  the  lancruage  of  Gene- 
ral Dade,  in  the  Virginia  Senate,  in  182S,  in  promoting  that  - 
monument  of  wisdotn  and  taste  [he]  was  second  only  to  the  im- 

'  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  H.,  p.  4S1. 

*  Dr.  Grigabj,  in  his  DiMoom  on  the  Virginia  CouYcntion  of  1776,  says  of  WnUaa 
Cabell,  of  Xmm  Hfll:  **What  Washington  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomae,  Cabell 

■was  on  the  bankB  of  th(*  Uiiiior  Jamo?."  Ho  owned  2',noO  h'tpo  of  tli-^  >..wt  Imd- in 
Nelson  and  Amhent  counties,  and  hia  boBpitalitj  was  similar  in  its  scale  and  character 
to  that  ofMoimt  Vamon  and  Moatieello. 
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mortal  Jefferson.''  *  Gabell  iiieoeeded  Mr.  ICaditon  in  tlie  Rec- 
torship, and  died  in  that  office  in  1856.* 

An  exciting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  XJniTereity  occurred 
in  1830.  The  Board  of  TidtorB  of  Central  OoUe|;e  had,  it  is 
preanmed  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  instance,  agreed  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Oooper  (celebrated  as  Priestley's  friend,  as  a  victim  of  the 
Sedition  Law,  and  as  a  man  of  profound  education  and  capacity), 
to  take  a  professorship,  as  soon  as  the  institution  should  open. 
The  appointment  was  continued  when  the  college  was  converted 
into  the  University.    Cooper  was  reputed  to  be  a  Unitarian. 

The  appointment  tnmspiring^  the  clerjj^y  of  Virginia  at  once, 
to  use  Mr.  Jefferson's  words,  raised  a  '*  hue  and  cry  ;"  and  lie 
comj)laiiied  that  tliey  directed  it  as  much  against  the  in«^'itution 
a.s  against  Cooper's  appointment.  Perhaps  jealousies  had  pre- 
viously existed  as  to  what  religious  direction  a  school  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ovcrthrower  of  hierarchy  would  be  likely  to  take; 
and  Cooper's  appointment  confinned,  or  furnished  a  good  pre- 
text for  those  jealousies.  The  censures  of  the  clergy  found  a 
decided  and  dangerous  echo  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  JeflVi^on 
was  annoyed  and  j)rovoked  by  the  storm  about  his  ears,  and  his 
private  letters  exhibit  keen  resentment.  Ho  warmly  lashed  the 
clergy,  as  desiring  to  restore  a  "  Iloly  Inquisition,"  and  espe- 
cially the  Presiiyterians,  whom  he  accused  of  taking  the  lead  in 
the  matter.  But  he  exhibited  his  usual  g<'od  sense  in  artion^ 
by  causing  the  engagement  with  Cooper  to  bo  cancelled  on 
terms  equitable  and  satisfactory  to  the  latter. 

Some  blame  ought,  doubtless,  to  attach  to  l)oth  the  parties  to 
tliis  controversy.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  ^fr.  Jefferson  acted 
discreetly  in  employing  first,  and  therefore  eonsj)icnously,  a  Pro- 
fessor in  a  State  University,  whose  religious  opinions  were  ob- 
noxious to  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  religious  people  of  that 
State.   It  could  not  hare  been  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 

>  The  btntoriaa  of  the  University,  in  speaking  of  the  fonnden  of  that  lostitutioQ.  sayB: 
"  If  in  this  connection,  the  thanks  of  posterity  are  principally  <lii*:>  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  CatMll,  it  alMiild  not  be  forgotten  tnat  tliey  had  moat  efficient  coadjutors;  aa  Mean*. 
Wataoii,  Boadnaz,  8amael  Taylor,  R  Morris  (of  Hanover),  Gordon,  Sterenaon,  andmanj 

otttrs  f^om  the  EomI  :  ami  Johnson,  Baldnrin,  Blackburn,  and  above  all,  a  Breekenridge 
from  the  WP!»t."  (tntrndni-tion.  p.  XTXvi.)  We  shall  add  one  niimf?  to  this  list,  that  of 
Colonel  Tlioma*  Mann  Ran  lolph,  who,  after  rctirinjr  fronn  the  oflflce  of  (Jovernur,  reen 
tvred  tho  i/c^i^laturp  from  Albemarle ;  aod  we  find  repeated  allaeiona  to  his  efhcient  aid 
in  Cabell's  letters. 

•  Ee  euccceded  Mr.  Madhon  in  1834,  but  resiprned  two  TMTlktar,  and  Chatpman  John 
•on  was  appointed.  Mr.  Johoaoa  resigned  in  1S45,  ud  CaheQ  wm  vi^poiBtod,  antf 
eoaiinaed  in  th<'  office  until  Ida  denth. 

▼OT..  in. — 30 
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per  Htcrarj  and  olher  qualifications.  If  the  appointment  was 
made  with  special  reference  to  Cooper's  theological  creed,  and 
an  expected  propagation  of  it  throngh  him,  no  candid  man  could 
deny  that,  under  the  circnmstances,  it  exhibited  a  reprehensible 
moti?e,  and  involved  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  all  Mr.  Jeffer^ 
son's  professions  in  regard  to  the  proper  and  constitutional  mode 
of  treating  the  different  religious  sects  in  the  foundation  of  the 
University. 

But  the  clergy  had  no  right,  without  waiting  for  fhrther  de- 
velopments, to  go  beyond  the  obnoxious  appointment,  an  I  ]  )  reach 
a  crusade  ugainst  the  tniHitUion^  And  no  liberal  member  of 
that  profession  would  have  assumed,  that  the  mere  appointment 
showed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  propagation  of  Cooper's  reli* 
gious  opinions  in  view,  had  they  understood  what  was  his  uni- 
fbrm  conduct  in  regard  to  the  religious  creeds  of  others.  The 
man  who  never  communicated  his  inner  religious  beUe&  to  more 
than  half  a  dozen  persons — ^who  never  communicated  them  to 
his  own  family,  except  so  £ftr  as  he  conceived  it  necessary  to 
show  he  was  not  an  infidel  * — who  declined  communicating  them 
to  his  family  on  the  express  ground  that  it  would  be  improper, 
inasiiiiicli  as  it  might  influence  their  views — would  not  be  likely 
to  turn  proselyter  on  so  public  and  comprehensive  a  scale  as  tliat 
of  a  State  Uni vei-sity.  Mr.  Jefferson  well  knew  that  suspicious 
and  watchful  eyes  were  upon  liim — that  an  attempt  to  propagate 
tenets  obnoxious  to  the  Virmnia  churches,  bv  moans  of  the  Uni- 
versity,  could  not  bo  concealed  for  a  day,  and  that  such  an 
attempt,  if  clearly  made  to  appear,  would  at  once  prove  fatal  to 
the  institution. 

There  was  a  magnanimous  class  of  clergymen  and  gentlemen 
in  Yirginia  who  had  objected  to  C<»opcr's  aj)pointment,  but  who 
were  completely  satisfied  by  his  withdrawal,  and  by  the  subse- 
quent apj»ointments.  The  more  distant  echoes  of  the  misunder- 
standing did  not  so  rapidly  die  away,  or  rather,  new  charges 
were  brought  against  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  "designs"  in 
founding  the  University.    Long  after  Cooper's  appointmeut 

»  We  do  not  apply  this  remark  to  aU  who  dcnoanced  the  Belection  of  Cooper.  We 
appn  livii.l  it  ilors  iKit  iqipiy  to  tfie  Itadmg  Pre»bytcrinii  asiuilant.  ihe  IN'V.  l>r.  John 
Rice,  who  proat-hiNl,  uud  edited  a  religioof  paper  at  RichmuDd.  We  have  not  ^en  bis 
tirtfeles,  but  the  apnarently  candid  e«tor  of  the  Historjr  of  Um  UniYersitj  describes  faioi 
M  ft  cotuteooa  ana  liberal  man,  a  iiHi*conbatul  in  poUtioii  *  Mtlooa  advocate  of  ednGa* 
tioo,  and  a  known  fHend  of  tlie  Unimiity. 

r  See  hto  l«tt«r  to  Ut  da«g^  Martha,  aula,  p.  45. 
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ceased  to  be  talked  about,  and  the  professorships  had  been 
otherwise  filled  (tilled  under  Mr.  Jelfersou's  iinniediato  auspices, 
and  according  to  his  wishes),  long  after  the  "  Father  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity "  slept  in  his  grave  on  Monticello,  a  Kevicw,  of  high 
literary  character,  and  known  to  be  supplied  with  matter  hy  able 
clerical  pens,  assumed  that  Mr.  Jeffei-son  intended  the  Univer- 
sity as  "a  machine"  *'for  the  work  of  proselyting;"  that 
"  ardent,  generoas,  gifted,  and  unsuspecting  youth  was  here  made 
the  victim  of  a  deliberate,  cold-blooded,  calcalating  design  for 
ita  corruption."  *  In  view  of  these  statements  and  various  oral 
traditions  of  analogous  tenor,  as  old  as  the  great  political  straggle 
of  1800,  we  took  pains  to  ascertain  from  the  two  surviviDgorigiDal 
professors,  who  remain  in  the  United  States,  what  were  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  themselves  and  coUeagaes,  and  how  far  thej 
had  reason  to  believe  those  opinions  influenced  their  selection. 
The  following  replies  were  received : 

To  HSMKT  S.  RAJiDAU- 

Dbab  Sis, 

I  am  not  able  to  give  you  all  the  information  jou  require  relative  to  the 
irtt  Yisitora  and  ProfcMors  of  the  University.  The  Visitors,  I  belieTe  were  Messrs. 
Jeftrton,  Maditon,  H onrot,  Cb«pimD  Joboaon,  Joseph  C  OftbeU,  Gen.  John  H. 
Cocke,  and  George  Lojall.  But  I  uin  not  able  to  say  whether  thej  were  Unitarians 
or  Trinitarians.  I  believe  that  all  the  first  Professors  belonged  to  thr  K|  i -copal 
Church,  except  Dr.  Blaettermun,  who,  I  boliovo,  was  a  ffcrninn  Lutlicran  ;  but  I 
think  there  was  no  one  except  ilr.  Lomax,  the  Professor  of  Law,  and  now  a  judge, 
who  was  a  oommoaionnt.  I  doa*t  leniembor  that  I  evor  heard  the  rcUgioita  oreede 
of  dther  ProliMson  or  TUton  dkeiund  or  inqdred  into  hj  Kr.  JeHhrton,  or  an j 
OMobe.  • 

I  am,  very  respectfully  youri. 

QnoMi  TooBBi. 


To  Hkhrt  S.  BaxdaUm 


Vtdiab8»: 

*         *         *    I  have  not  the  aUghtest  reason  for  b^ering  that  Mr. 

JelT^rson  was,  in  any  respect,  guided  In  his  selection  of  Professors  of  the  Univor-itr 
of  Virginia  by  religious  considcrntions.  The  question  was  certainly  never  asked  me 
by  Mr.  Gilmer,  who  chose  some  of  the  Professors  in  EngUod,  myself  among  the  rest; 
and  in  all  mj  conTerMtions  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  no  referenee  was  made  to  the  tub* 
feci.  I  was  an  Bpisoo|Mliao  •>  was  Mr.  Tooker,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Key,  Mr.  Boanyeastle, 
■ad  Dr.  Bmmst  Dr.  Blaettenma,  I  thtnk,  was  a  Lotberaa ;  bnt  I  do  not  know 

I  Bee  the  New  York  Beview  aad  Qoarterly  Church  Journal,  March,  1837,  p.  19. 
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M»  miieh  aboQl  Ua  i«U|^  m  I  do  about  thai  of  tlM  loat  Thore  cerkainlj  waa  not 

ft  Unitarian  amoag  ua.* 

•  •••••••• 

1  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Faithfnlly  joura, 

BoBLsr  DimtuMMi. 

The  Review  laist  quoted'  al&o  decUiretl,  "The  University 
was  opened,  and,  al  is  well  known,  all  religious  instruction  was 
excluded."  Long  l>efore  the  institution  "opened,"  namely  on 
the  7th  of  October  1S22,  Mr.  Jefleraon  in  his  annual  report,  as 
Kector,  to  the  Presideat  aud  Directora  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
said : 

**  In  tbo  aamo  report  of  the  Commiasioiiora  of  1818^*  it  waa  atalod     thorn  that 

in  confonni^  with  tlio  principUs  of  our  constitation,  which  plaoea  aU  aects  of 
religion  on  an  pqual  footing,  with  tlie  jealousies  of  tlie  difTt  rfnt  cects  in  guarding 
that  equality  from  encroacbment  or  surprise,  and  witli  tlie  sentiments  of  tlie  Le-ii;*- 
lature  iu  favor  of  freedom  of  religion,  manifested  on  funncr  occasions,  thcj  bad  not 
proposed  that  any  profeiaorahip  of  divinity  ahoold  bo  eatablished  in  the  UniTerrity ; 
that  providon,  however,  was  made  for  gtving  instmetlmi  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages,  the  depositories  of  the  originals  and  of  the  earliest  and  most 
respt'otfd  nuthoritics  of  the  faith  of  every  sect;  and  for  courses  of  ethical  lectures, 
dcTtilopiug  those  moral  obligations  in  which  all  sects  agree ;  that  proceeding  thus 
&r  wltboil  oAmmo  to  ^  oooatitntion,  the  v  bad  lafi  at  tUa  point  to  0T017  aoel  to 
take  into  thair  own  handa  tho  ofioa  of  farthor  inatmetioB  in  tho  paaoMar  tenota  of 
aoch. 

•*  l!  was  not,  however,  to  be  understood  thiit  ini^tniction  in  religious  opinions 
and  duties  wa.-^  meant  to  be  precluded  hj  tbt!  public  authorities,  as  indifl'ereut  to 
the  interests  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  the  relations  which  eiist  between  man 
and  Ilia  Maker,  andtlMdntiaa  veanlting  fHm  thoae  rdationa^  ara  tfio  most  intoraating 
and  important  to  every  hnann  beings,  and  the  most  iaonmbent  on  his  stud j  and 
investigation.  Thi  want  of  instruction  in  tlie  vanon''  creeds  of  religious  faith 
existing  among  our  citizens,  presents  therefore  a  chasm  in  a  general  institution  of 
the  useful  sciences.  But  it  was  thought  that  this  want,  and  the  intrustmeat  to 
eaoh  aociety  of  inatmotion  in  ita  own  doetrinea,  were  evila  of  loaa  danger  than  a 
permission  to  the  pnblie  authorities  to  dictate  modes  or  prindpleaof  religions 
inslructiou — or  tlian  opporttmities  furnished  them  of  giving  countenance  or 
aaoendency  to  any  ono  sect  over  another.  A  remedy,  however,  has  been  suggested 

1  McHsrs.  Long  and  Key  were  snbsequentlv  apnointed  to  professorships  in  the  London 
Univeraitj.  ProNsaor  Bonnycastle  eonUnued  in  the  Virginia  univeiaiQr  nntil  his  death,  ia 
1841,  and  Profeflsor  Emmet  (son  of  Thomas  Addb  Bmmet),  uotd  Us  death  hi  1849.  There 

waa  not  an  obscure  mnn  among  the  pmfossors  appointed  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  life  — not 
one  whose  private  character  and  peneral  religious  principles  do  not  readily  admit  of  xafR- 
cient  showmg  to  sati-^fy  all  whether  he  was  likely  to  prove,  ur  wa~  probably  «elect«d 
with  reference  to  beinp  made,  an  instrument  for  the  religions  corruption  of  youth,  ondcr 
anybody's  definition  of  that  word. 

*  We  simply  quote  the  New  York  Review  and  Qnarterly  Chorch  Jovnal  as  contain* 
tag  the  only  tangible  public  examples,  within  our  convenient  reach,  of  assertiona  In 
regard  to  the  University,  whieh  faithalrgonenliiiyovi  have  not  been  uwoainonaaoBg 
the  enemies  of  JcQ'ersoo. 

•  Dwwn  19  by  Kr.  Joflhraon. 
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«f  pronUikg  Mpeet,  ivUoh,  wUI*  H  eiehdM  A«  poMte  mtliorftiM  from  th«  domi- 
nion of  religious  freedom^  would  give  to  the  flectarian  schools  of  dirinity  the  full 
benefit  of  the  public  provi*ions  made  for  inptrtjction  in  the  olher  hraiiches  of 
science.  These  branches  arc  eqially  necessary  to  the  divine  as  to  the  other  pro- 
feasional  or  civil  cbaracterSf  to  enable  tbem  to  fultiU  the  duties  of  their  calling  with 
vndenteodiiig  and  ueflitneii.  It  hai,  therefore,  been  in  oontenplation,  end 
geeted  by  some  pious  indiTidnab  who  perceive  the  advantages  of  aModadag  other 
ptU'lio?  with  those  of  rclifrlnn,  to  establish  their  religious  schools  on  the  confitit's  of 
the  L'uiversity,  so  as  to  pive  to  their  students  ready  and  convenient  access  and 
•ttendaace  on  the  scicntitic  lei-turos  of  the  University,  and  to  maintain  by  that 
means  those  desUned  for  the  religious  professions  on  as  liigh  a  standhig  of  scienoe 
and  of  personal  weight  and  respectability,  as  may  be  obtained  by  others  from  the 
benefits  of  the  University.  Such  establifihments  would  offer  the  further  and  great 
ndvantaj^e  of  enalihng  the  students  of  the  University  to  attend  reliciotif  exercises 
with  the  professor  of  their  particular  sect,  either  in  the  rooms  of  the  building, 
and  destined  to  that  purpose  nader  impartial  regulations,  as  proposed  in  the  same 
teport  of  the  Commisrfoners,  or  in  the  leetming  room  of  toob  proHmor*  To  aneh 
propositions  the  Viators  are  disposed  to  lend  a  willing  ear,  and  would  think  it  their 
duty  to  give  every  rm-onrocrement  by  assuring  those  who  nii^rht  choo-f  i^nch  a 
location  for  tlieir  schools,  that  the  regulations  of  the  University  should  be  so 
modified  and  aoeommodated  as  to  give  every  fiioility  of  aeoeos  and  attendance  to 
their  students  with  snch  regulated  use  also,  as  may  l>e  permitted  to  the  other  stn* 
dents,  of  the  liiirary,  wliich  may  hereafter  he  acqnired,  either  by  public  or  private 
mnnifioeii.  ;  ''ur  always  nnd<  i standing  that  these  schools  shall  be  independent  of 
the  Uuivc>'Sk(,\  .md  of  each  other.  Such  an  arrangement  would  complete  the  circle 
of  the  noeM  sciences  embraced  hj  this  institution,  and  wonld  fill  tl>e  chasm  now 
eiisling,  onprineiplei  wliioh  would  leave  teviolate  the  oonalltiitioiial  freedom  of 
reli^on,  the  SMSt  inalienable  and  sacred  of  all  human  riglita  ovtr  which  the  people 
and  authorities  of  this  State,  individually  and  publicly,  have  ever  manifesti  d  the  most 
watchful  jealousy ;  and  could  their  jealousy  be  now  alarmed,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
l^egislature,  by  what  is  here  suggested,  the  idea  will  be  relinquished  on  any  surmises 
of  disapprobation  which  th^  amy  think  proper  to  expresa." 

If  the  proposition  here  made  to  the  different  sects,  on  terms 
so  liberal,  had  been  accepted  bj  them,  the  UniTeisity  of  Vir- 
ginia wonld  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  school  of  Theology 
io  the  world/  It  was  not  accepted. 

•  The  onitmion  in  the  plan  of  the  University,  to  make  provision  for  r«»ligioiis  instruc- 
tion, has  been  misconstrued  by  manv  candid  p<»r««on«  ber^^nw  thcv  have  not  iimlerstood 
the  true  nature  of  that  institution.  iThey  look  round  nn  tli.-  American  colleRos,  and  cce 
such  a  provision  generally  made  in  them.  Bat  these  schools  have  mostly  been  fooiuled  by 
particular  sects,  and  If  ttey  have  received  State  aid,  ft  has  lieen  in  oonrideratfon  tliat 
others,  founded  by  othfr  <4ert««,  have  received  a  proportionate  degree  of  aid.  Bv  ouch  an 
arranflrement.  each  colieire  may  employ  reliRioiis  teachers  of  the  denomination  of  fts 
founder*,  without  rcqnirinR  the  State,  when  ext<'ndin>j  its  aid.  to  give  preference  to  ^ 
particular  sect,  and  without  unfairness  in  practice— biTaiise  ev*>ry  pupil  can  choose  hi-f 
own  school,  and  becau<M!  it  is  presumable  that  the  number  of  both  colleges  and  «oho!ar>* 
of  each  sect,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  that  sect,  and  coDseqnently  to  its 
eeatrlbutlons  to  and  cUms  on  the  public  treasory.  But  none  of  our  State  governments 
iiave,  at  least  of  late  rears,  assessed  thf  ir  population,  or  taken  their  public  money  to 
build  up  a  general  and  exdmtivt  system  of  schools  placed  under  the  religious  snpervuion 
of  eneseot;  nor  have  the/ Invitod  a  strqggio  lietween  sects  by  allowntg  a  m^ori^  of 
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Hr.  JeO'erson^s  offer  was  no  empty  flourish.  Among  the 
enactments  the  Universitj  were  engrafted  the  following: 


Chaptm  u.  Sic  i. 


f7.  Should  tfie  religion!  seetB  of  this  State,  or  ray  of  tben,  eooordlng  to  the  in- 
vitation held  oat  to  them,  establish  within,  or  atJpirnit  to,  the  precincts  of  the  Uni- 
Tprsitj,  schools  of  instruction  in  the  religion  of  their  sect,  the  students  of  the 
University  will  be  free,  nnd  expiHtt  tl  to  attend  reliiriouH  worsliip  at  the  establisli- 
mout  of  their  respective  seen,  iu  the  inorning,  and  in  time  to  meet  their  School  in 
the  UniToraity  at  its  stated  hour. 

88.  Tlie  students  of  sneh  religiotts  adiodSi  if  they  attend  any  Soliool  of  fho  Unl> 


patrons  or  ptipils  to  pay  what  sect  shall  excrcifp  snch  ptinervision,  either  generally  or  in 
each  particular  schix)!.  No  »ect  is  now  allowed  to  preach  or  otherwise  inculcate  its  tt-n- 
ets  in  the  common  schools  of  any  State.  In  m<i'«t  of  the  States  there  ia  no  provision  for 
reli};i(>iis  instruction  iu  the  common  schools  ;  and  in  some  it  is  directly  prohibited,  unless 
aa  a  purely  voluntary  afl'uir  outside  of  Hchool  hours,  ^id  weh^sve  H  is  Dow  generally 
held  that  no  papU  abaU  be  oompeUed  to  Join  in  any  rrilglotts  $ervice9  contrary  to  the 
fUth  or  expressed  wishes  of  his  parenti.  Tet  ft  is  not  onstomary  to  speak  of  tins  as  an 
intended  erduMion**  of  roUgion  front  the  schoois— as  proof  ofaoMgn  to  csmyfonsos- 
pectimr  youth. 

Thi-  VirKinia  University  W8«  intended  to  be  aa  exclu-tre  in  its  beoefitfl,  go  far  a»  the 
niiprMpriation  of  the  public  funds  went,  as  is  the  system  of  common  schools  in  any  State. 
Its  free  pupils  were  to  be  selected  from  a  secondary  da**  of  schools,  and  the  flree  pupils 
of  this  secimdanr  class,  firom  the  primary  schools— all  foming  parts  of  a  State  syatieaa  of 
edncstfoo,  of  wnteh  the  primary  schools  were  to  t»e  the  base,  and  the  Virginia  Untversity 
was  to  be  the  apex — all  mainly  supported  by  public  fumls  taken  from  the  treasory,  or 
raised  i-y  taxation  on  the  people,  w  ithout  reference  to  tht  ir  relipious  beliefs.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  avowed  plan  and  intention  of  th<'  fuiiniU  rs  of  the  University,  that  it.  and  it 
alone,  should  complete  the  education  of  the  free  ]iii|iils  sunported  by  the  public  fundj^.  It 
follows.  theOf  that  if  that  imttitutlon  waa  plsrcil  under  tne  religioiis  euperviHioD  or  influ- 
onoe  or  any  particular  sect,  the  publio  money  of  all  sects  woold  be  osea  for  the  benefit  of 
one.  Nor  eonid  this  dffflcolty  be  obTiated,  as  has  been  sometimes  psrtially  done,  by 
crnployiiis:  (literary)  professors  of  diffcrc  nt  sects  to  take  turns  in  leading  in  rclipious  ser- 
vices auti  preuchinK,  oecause,  in  an  institution  belonging  to  the  whole  State,  and  pur<  ly 
exclusive  in  its  benefits,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  erery  sect  contributing  to  the  pub- 
lic funds,  its  turn  iu  leading  in  religious  services  and  preaching,  and  consequently,  offi- 
oen  of  the  institution  to  dfiKbarge  taeee  duties.  But  there  are,  dovbtless,  three  times  as 
many  sects  in  Virginia  as  there  are  professors  of  the  Unit  crsity ;  and  probably  nobody 
would  consent  to  employ  the  public  funds?  in  maintaining  an  anny  of  mere  chaplaiwi. 
And  apain.  how  roubr  the  relipious  services  be  proportianrd  among  the  sects?  Should 
the  Unitarian  occupy  the  pulpit  as  often  as  the  Episcopalian,  one  rcprei^ntiug  ten  or 
twenty  as  many  taz*payen  aa  the  other  f  Or  shonM  aeparale  ohapels  he  hnOt  for  all  tte 
sects? 

There  were  h*at  twoprocfjeaft/e  sltematlves.  Mr.  Jeflbrson  presented  one.  The  other 

was  to  leavp  religions  instmetion  in  the  University  on  the  same  footing  in  which  it  is  left 
in  the  coninion  schools  of  the  different  States.  The  rejection  of  Mr.  Jefferson'?  propo- 
sal, r<'n.lcr*  (l  tin-  si-coud  alternative  inevitable. 

While  there  can  be  no  cood  ground  for  treating  the  attitude  of  the  Virginia  University 
and  of  the  common  schooiR  of  the  stati  s  a-^  an  antagonistic  one  to  religion,  it  appears  to 
OS  that  no  reflecting  man  can  fail  to  deplore  the  unnatnrai  divoroe  between  rellgKiae  and 
Intelleetaal  oattars,  which  etrmmtstanees  compel  hi  tiw  pohUe  aohoolo  of  our  coontiyt 
ut\lo^s  we  choose  to  establish  State  religions,  or  nnless  we  throwback  popular  edncatioa 
on  th.it  voluntary  basis  which  never  has  succeeded  in  supplying  OTCn  rudimentary  educa- 
tion to  the  ^(■Iu■ral  ui.i.-i  of  any  numerous  people.  Ni'\er  was  there  a  more  false,  or  a  more 
danirer<MH  docnm — quite  too  iirevalent  in  our  country — that  "our  common  >*cbools."  of 
them-clvcs,  insure  society  and  the  State;  that  « knowledge  of  reading,  wimng,  and  one 
or  two  other  elementary  branches,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  In  geneimi  of  sood  citiiea* 
ship.  Home  and  ehnreh  inflnenees  may  eupply  the  religions  chasm,**  as  Hr.  Jeflbrsoa 
termed  it.  In  ptiblic  ednration- but  these  influences  are  sometimes  wanting— anlin  all 
cases  they  would  be  vastly-  strengthened  and  benefited  by  a  systematic  daily  religious 
culture  in  tlie  scbofds.  ^  want  e(  the  latter  eleasMit  la  UMfieak  delbek  of  Aaurtoaa 
public  education. 
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wnLij,  aball  be  considered  u  stttdenti  of  the  Uoirenitj,  satdeot  to  the  seme  tega* 
atione,  ud  entitled  to  the  «une  righU  end  pritikgesi. 

And  these  continue  to  be  laws  of  the  University  to  tlie  })resent 
time.    A  letter  tVoiii  Jetierson  to  Dr.  Cooper,  of  JSTovember  2d, 
1822,  shows  that  ho  then  was  untier  the  expectation  that  the  reli- 
t^ious  sects  WduUl  accept  the  otl'er  tlius  made  to  tliem,  and  that  . 
he  considered  it  higlily  desirable  that  they  should  do  so. 

We  go  back  to  Mr  Jefferson's  miscellaneous  corro-pondence 
in  1820.  The  appuUin;;  sacrifice  of  private  property  which 
took  place  that  year  in  Vir<^inia,  was  thus  described  to  11.  Nel- 
son, March  12tb,  fully  verifying  Colouel  Benton's  already  quoted 
etatemeuts : 

"  Thie  State  is  in  e  eonditfon  of  vnperaUeled  diatressi  The  sudden  rednetion  of 
the  eirenleting  medium  from  a  plethory  to  all  but  annihilation  is  producing  ati 
entire  revolution  of  fortune.  In  other  places  I  Imvc  kuonn  l.inds  ^old  by  the 
Bherift*  for  one  year's  rent ;  beyond  the  mountain  we  hear  of  good  slaves  selling  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  good  horaea  for  live  dollars,  and  the  eheriffd  generally  the  par* 
flheserSb  Oar  prodooe  is  now  selling  et  meriiet  ibr  one4hbd  of  its  price,  Iwfore 
lUs  commercial  catastrophe,  say  flonr  at  three  and  a  quarter  and  three  and  a  liatf 
dollars  the  barrel.  We  should  have  less  right  to  expect  relief  from  our  logislators 
if  they  had  btcn  thf  oftablishers  of  the  uiiwise  system  of  banks.  A  r«Mtiedy  to  a 
certain  degree  was  practicable,  Uiat  of  reducing  the  quantum  of  circulation  gradu- 
aUj  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  eomitxieB  with  which  we  have  commerce,  and  an 
eternal  attfuradou  of  paper.  Bnt  thej  have  a^fonmed  without  dtrfng  anything.  I 
ftar  local  insurrections  against  theee  honible  sacriflcee  of  proper^.** 

On  hearing  that  Spain  had  declined  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
the  previous  year,  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  by  which  the 
United  States  had  surrendered  Texas  to  Spaio,  Jelferaou  wrote 
to  the  Presideut  (Ma/  14th): 

**  I  confess  to  yon  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  BOOHratUlcation  of  the  Spaidih  treaty. 
Our  assent  to  it  has  proved  onr  desire  to  be  on  lUendly  terms  with  Spidn :  thdr 

dissent,  the  imbecility  and  malignity  of  their  government  towards  tis,  have  placed 
then)  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  that  is  well;  but  to  us  tho  province 
of  Tecbas  will  be  the  richest  State  of  our  Union,  without  any  exception.  Its 
soudtem  part  will  make  more  sugar  than  we  can  consume,  and  the  Bed  rirer,  ou  iu 
north,  is  the  most  luxuriant  country  on  earth.  Florida,  moreover,  la  oun.  Every 
nation  in  Europe  eonridera  it  such  a  right  We  need  not  care  for  its  occupation  hi 
time  of  peace,  and,  in  war,  tho  first  cannon  makes  it  onrs  without  ofTi'm  o  to  any- 
body. The  friendly  adviseuitMits,  too,  of  Rus.sia  and  France,  as  well  as  the  change 
of  government  la  Spain,  now  ensured,  require  a  further  and  respectful  forbearance. 
While  thdr  request  will  rebut  the  plea  of  proeeriptire  possession,  it  will  ^re  us  a 
right  to  their  approbation  when  taken  in  the  maturity  of  droumsteiioesi  I  really 
think,  toot  that  ncitkor  the  state  of  our  flnanoes,  the  condition  of  our  country,  rot 
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the  public  opinion,  urges  us  to  precipitation  into  war.  The  treaty  has  had  the 
xalualdc  ofTi-ct  Strengthening  our  title  to  the  Tcchas,  Ijocausc  the  co^ssion  of  the 
Floridiis  in  exchange  for  Teuhaa  imports  an  acknowledgment  of  our  right  to  it. 
Thb  proviiMtt,  n.oreov«r,  th«  iloridu  and  poMibljr  Coba,  will  join  «  on  tlM 
■cknoirledgmeiit  of  their  indepeodenoe,  a  meaaort  to  wUeh  their  new  gOTemment 
will  probabi J  accede  Tolttntarily." 

In  a  letter  to  Short,  Augasfc  4tb,  we  have  the  "  Monroe  Doc- 
trine "  fall  blown : 

**From  maoy  conreraations  with  hira,  [ii.  Correa,  eppointed  miiUster  to 
Brad,  by  the  GovMnaent  of  Portugal],  I  hope  be  aaeai  and  wffl  promote  in  Ua 
new  ritoation,  tlie  advantagea  of  a  conUal  fratomiiatlon  among  all  tbe  American 

nations,  and  the  importance  of  their  coalescing  in  an  American  system  of  policy, 
totally  indopendent  of  and  unconnected  witli  tlmt  of  Europe.  The  day  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  we  may  formally  require  a  ineridiau  of  partition  through  the*  ocean 
which  aepantea  the  Iwo  hemlapbenii  on  the  Idtlier  riAt  of  wbkh  no  Bnropoan  gmi 
ahall  ever  be  beard,  nor  an  American  on  the  other ;  and  when,  during  the  rage  of 
the  eternal  wara  of  Bofope^  the       and  tbe  laari)^  widiin  onr  repone,  ahall  lie 

down  together  in  peace. 

•  •  •  • 

**  The  priadplea  of  aoeiety  there  and  here,  then,  are  radhsally  diftrent,  and  1 

hope  no  American  patriot  will  ever  lose  sight  of  the  eaaential  policy  of  interdidiQg 
in  the  seas  and  territories  of  both  Americas,  the  fiurooioaa  and  aaagninary  conlam 
of  Europe.   I  wiih  to  aee  thia  coalition  began.** 

Mr.  Jeffoi"son  did  not  Jipprove  of  all  tbe  ineasures  adopted  by 
tbe  Republican  party  in  Congress,  under  Mr.  Monroe's  Admin- 
istration. IK;  lc»>t,  liowever,  none  of  bis  personal  contidence  in 
the  President «  principles.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  December 
25th,  he  thug  hinted  at  the  measures  he  disliked : 

**  Aa  to  the  two  PreddMiti,  late  and  now  in  office,  I  know  them  both  to  be  of 
principlea  aa  tmly  repnblican  aa  any  men  living.   If  there  be  anytlung  amies,  tbe«»> 

fore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  affairs,  as  tbe  formidable  deficit  lately  unfolded  to  us 
indicates,  I  ascribe  it  to  the  inattention  of  Conpress  to  their  diitie.".  to  their  unwise 
dissipation,  and  waste  of  the  public  coutributions.  They  seemed,  some  little  while 
ago,  to  be  at  a  Iocs  for  objects  whetoon  to  throw  away  the  supposed  &tiioalem 
ftinds  of  the  treaanry.  I  had  feared  tbe  resolt,  beatiiae  I  aaw  among  them  aomo  of 
my  old  fellow-laborers,  of  tried  and  known  principles,  yet  often  in  their  minoritfii. 
I  am  awurc  that  in  one  of  their  most  ruinous  vagaries,  the  people  were  themselves 
betrayed  into  the  same  phreusy  with  their  representatives.  The  deficit  produced, 
acd  a  heavy  tax  to  supply  it,  will,  I  trust,  bring  both  to  their  iober  aenaai.** 

All  tbe  Republicans  were  not  bo  tolerant  towards  Monroe's 
course,  but  be  was  rtn  lected  President,  in  1820,  without  any 
oppobitiou.    Only  one  vote  in  the  electoral  college  was  cabt 
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•gminst  him,  that  of  GoYemor  WilHam  Plainer  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  elected  on  the  Bepublican  ticket. 

Yarioiie  expressions  of  familiar  opinions,  made  during  this 

year,  do  not  require  repetition.  To  sereral  correflpondenta 
Mr.  Jefferson  complained  that  the  wrist  fractured  or  dislocated 

in  France  in  178G,  and  which  had  never  entirely  recovered,  was 

now  becoinin<]j  so  stiti*  IVuin  tlie  eticcts  of  age,  that  writing  was 
a  slow  and  j)ainful  oi)eratioQ  to  him.  His  general  health  was 
not  good.  As  early  as  November  of  the  preceding  year  ( 1S19) 
he  had  been  nearlv  rendered  unable  to  walk,  bv  a  .swi'lliu":  of 
his  liin'»>,  occasioned  by  debility  ;  but  he  continued  to  ride  daily 
to  the  Tiiiversity,  a  distance,  going  and  returning,  of  eight  miles, 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  He  placed  a  tele 
scope  on  one  of  the  terraces  of  liis  house,  which  enabled  him  to 
see  from  thence  how  the  workmen  were  employed  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  He  was  earnestly  uigcd  by  his  physician  in  the 
opening  of  ISiiO,  to  suspend  this  unremitting  care  and  activity, 
by  making  a  long  visit  to  Poplar  Poorest ;  but  he  could  not  then 
tear  himself  from  his  favorite  employment,  and  the  journey  was 
deferred  until  November.  It  was  consequently  made  with 
much  less  benefit,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  felt  himself 
only  in  a  state  of  "  slow  and  uncertain  convalescence." 

Ilis  constitution,  however,  rallied  in  the  spring  of  1821,  and 
this  was  a  year  to  him  of  health  and  activity.  His  appearance 
at  tills  time  of  life  may  be  judged  l)y  Sully's  portrait  at 
West  Point,  which  the  painter  made  a  journey  to  ilouticello 
to  execute. 

Timothy  Pickering  >vrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  February,  1821, 
inclosing  to  him  a  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  and 
making  what  was  regarded  as  some  kind  of  personal  overture, 
as  appears  in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  reply,  dated  iTeb- 
mary  27  th : 

**  I  bare  reo^vcd,  sir,  your  fkrw  of  th«  I2tb,  and  I  umre  yoa  I  r«etlT«d  It 
with  pleuore.  It  ia  true,  m  yoa  mjt  ilwt  we  hftv*  dUferad  in  poUdoal  oplniona ; 
but  I  can  aaj  with  equal  truth,  that  I  never  Buffered  a  political  to  become  a  per- 
aonal  diCfcrence.  I  have  been  left  ou  this  grouDd  by  notn*-  fricuds  whom  1  dourly 
toved,  but  I  was  never  the  first  to  separate.  With  some  others,  of  pohtica  diflereut 
from  ninef  I  have  continued  in  the  warmest  friendship  to  this  day,  and  to  all,  and 
10  yoonelf  porlionlailj,  I  liafte  evar  dona  nuuml  Joitioo^'* 

This  is  as  parol/  characteriatic  as  was  the  fact  that  Picker 
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iu|;,  three  yean  later,  withont  a  particle  of  new  personal  aggres- 
sion from  Mr.  Jefferson,  made  that  most  offensive  and  malignant 
attack  on  him  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  Maszei  letter. 

Jefferson  wrote  to  General  Dearborn,  Angnst  17th : 

I  am  bapp^r  to  hear  of  hi«  [John  Adh.^s's]  good  health.  I  think  he  will  out- 
live us  all,  I  mean  th«  Declaration-men,  although  our  senior  since  the  dt^ith  of 
Colonel  Kiev  (I.  It  a  race  in  which  I  have  no  ambition  to  win.  Man,  like  the 
fruit  he  eat^,  baa  his  period  of  ripeneo.  Like  that,  too,  if  be  continoes  loo^ 
han^g  to  (he  stem,  it  ia  bul  a  ueeleas  ud  nnaightly  appraidege." 

Adams  wrote  to  Jefferson,  September  24th: 

"  HroLlier  Floyd  has  gone,  I  am  now  the  oldest  of  the  little  Congre».^ional 
group  that  rctuaiu.  I  may,  therefore,  rationally  hope  to  be  the  first  to  depart ; 
sod  M  7011  sre  the  yonogeit  «nd  mott  energetie  in  mlad  and  body,  yon  may  ther^ 
fore  rationally  hope  to  be  the  last  to  take  year  ffight,  and  Co  take  up  the  fire,  aa 

Father  Sherman,  who  always  Btaid  to  the  last,  and  coinraouly  two  days  aftcrwardi, 
used  to  8ay,  Mhat  it  wa?  hiB  ofTioc  to  sit  up  and  rake  the  asbcs  over  the  ooala* 
And  much  saiidtuctiou  may  you  have  in  your  office." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  customary  views  in  regard  to  the  indepen- 
dence ot*  tlie  different  branches  of  the  General  Government  of 

each  other,  and  of  tlic  attempts  of  the  judiciary  to  encroach  on 
the  executive  and  legislative  departinent>,  are  froqnentlv 
repeated  in  1821.  CoL  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Judii^e  ll< 'ano,  and 
Jefferson's  son-in-law  Governor  Randolph  (elected  Crovcrnor  in 
1S11>),  desired  him  to  permit  some  of  liis  letters  on  this  topic  to 
be  published.  lie  declined  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
*'  exactly  proj)er"  for  publication — that  they  *'  contained  matter 
which  might  give  offence  to  the  judges  without  ad<ling  strength 
to  the  0]>iniuu.''  He  therefore  prepared  a  drat't  which  he 
allowed  to  be  printed  in  which  all  offensive  expressions  were 
omitted. 

lie  wrote  Mr.  Macon,  November  23d,  the  same  year : 

**  Ify  obnfidence,  as  yon  kindly  observed,  has  been  offlen  abased  by  tiie  |rab8ea> 
tlon  of  my  letters  for  the  purposes  of  interest  or  vanity,  and  it  has  been  to  mc  the 
pourop  of  much  pain  to  be  exhi>'it(  d  before  the  public  in  form*  tmf  rvmuf  for  thtm. 
I  receive  letters  expressed  in  the  most  friendly  and  even  aftectionuie  terms,  some- 
times, perhaps,  asking  my  opinion  on  some  satject.  I  cannot  refuse  to  answer 
•nob  letters,  nor  can  I  do  it  drily  and  sospidonsty.  Among  a  score  or  two  of  9uA 
oorrespondenis,  one  peihapo  betrays  me.  I  feel  it  mortifyinply.  l  ut  cotulii<l<>  I  bad 
better  incur  one  treachery  than  oflhnd  a  score  or  two  of  good  people.   I  someuaic$ 
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•zpnadj  Mre  that  my  letter  m$f  iwt  be  poUUhed;  but  tfab  ii  to  like  reqveetiiif 
a  man  not  to  ateal  or  eheat,  that  I  am  aahamed  of  it  after  I  hare  done  it.** 

There  are  other  interesting  letters  of  1821,  but  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  year  was  lighter  thao  UBoal,  owing  to  the  activity 
of  Mr.  Jelfer-ioii's  occupations. 

He  wrote,  March  6th,  1822,  to  Jedediah  Morse,  who  proposed 
to  him  to  become  a  member  of  a  Society  for  the  civilization  and 
improvement  of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  was  to  consist  of  ex-Pre- 
sideota,  heads  of  Departments,  t)ie  United  States  Judiciary, 
Governors  of  States,  Members  of  Congress,  General  Officers  of 
the  Army,  Presidents  of  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries, 
the  Clergy,  etc,  etc.,  ex  officio^  and  of  such  private  individaals 
as  would  pay  a  certain  price  for  membership.  Mr.  Jefferson 
declared  that  the  expressed  object  of  the  association  was  "one 
which  hb  had  ever  had  much  at  heart,"  but  he  declined  to  be- 
come a  member  of  it,  stating  his  objections  at  1en<^th  to  its 
nature  and  magnitude.  These  were  in  part  similar  to  those 
urged  at  an  earlier  day  by  himself  and  Franklin  against  the 
Cincinnati. 

Fartf  animosity  oontinned  to  btim  against  Jefferson.  He  was 
accosed  in  the  newspapers  by  a  writer  signing  himself  A  Na- 
tive Yiripnian,*'  of  having  overdrawn  his  account  as'Minister  to 
France,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  dollars  I  Jefferson  replied,  May  18th,  in  a  public  letter  to 
Messrs.  Bitchie  &  Gk>och,  of  the  Bichmond  Enquirer.  Hie 
assailant  returned  to  the  charge,  sustaining  himself  by  quoting 
pretended  entries  from  the  public  accounts — ^aware,  doubtless, 
that  their  forged  character  could  not  be  proved  from  the  original 
documents,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Begister's  office  when 
the  public  buildings  were  burned  by  the  British  in  1814.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  &is  ingenious  knave,  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  preserved  a  press  copy  of  his  public  account  with  the 
Government.  In  his  answer,  he  also  cited  numerous  entries  in 
his  private  account  books.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  ex- 
amine the  originals,  and  those  feeling  any  further  curiosity  in 
the  matter  will  find  it  explained  in  Appendix.' 

Nothing  can  be  given  more  strictly  (and  it  may  be  added, 
interestingly)  biographical,  at  this  period,  than  the  following : 

>  8m  Ammis.  Ho.  8L 
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MoancsLLo,  J'wm  1, 18B. 

It  is  Tery  Umg,  ray  dear  sir,  since  I  have  writtea  to  you.  My  dislocated  wrirt 
if>  now  become  w>  f<ilT  th:tt  I  write  slow  ami  with  pain,  and  therefore  write  ns  little 
a«  I  can.  Yet  it  is  due  to  mutual  friendship  to  ask  onoe  in  a  while  how  we  do.  The 
l*apei«  ten  m  that  General  Stark  is  off  at  the  age  of  M.  ObftriM  Thompson  wHH 
lives  at  nbout  the  aaino  age,  ohewful,  stender  aa  n  graashopper,  and  00  mneh  with- 
out meinory  that  he  scarcely  recognizes  the  mem^xTs  of  his  household.  An  intimate 
friend  of  his  calird  on  him  not  long  since;  it  was  difficult  to  make  him  recolloot  who 
be  was,  and,  sitting  one  hour,  he  told  him  the  aame  story  four  times  over,    is  this 

^'Wtttalak^riBfstct 
To  tread  our  former  fooirtafif  paea  the  romA 
Mnal  r— to  bMt  and  kea* 
Tb«  beaten  tradtf  teaae  what  we  have  sa«, 
To  M~'p  -ir '         e*tooar  palatatto daoaat 
▲aoOier  TloUfeT" 

It  ia  at  moat  but  the  life  of  a  cabbage;  aorely  not  worth  »  wish.  When  all  oar 
facoMes  have  left,  or  arc  leaving  as,  one  by  one — sight,  hearing,  memory — every 
avenue  of  pleading  eeiiMtion  is  t-ln-t'il.  htkI  afhiirny,  debiHty,  and  malaise  left  in  their 
places — when  friends  of  our  youth  are  all  goue,  and  a  generation  is  rtaen  around  us 
wliuiu  wu  know  not,  is  death  au  evil  ? 

**  When  one  by  one  "iir  ties  are  torn, 
Ad(1  frieail  from  frieail  i»  aoatctMd  forkmi, 
IVhMi  Baa  li  Ml  aloae  t»  aeani. 
Oh !  then  how  sweet  U  U  to  die ! 
When  trcubllog  limb*  refuse  their  weight, 
And  ffims  slow  gatlicring  dim  the  alglit, 
Wbeo  clouda  obscure  the  mental  llgbt 
Til  DaXure's  klmdeat  boon  to  die  1** 

I  really  think  so.  I  have  ever  dreaded  a  doting  old  age ;  and  mv  health  baa 
been  generally  so  good,  and  is  now  so  good,  that  I  drend  it  still.  The  rapid  decline 
of  my  strength  during  the  last  winter  has  made  me  hope  sometimes  that  I  see  land. 
During  summer  I  eqjoy  its  temperature,  bot  I  ihndder  at  the  approoch  of  winter, 
«Bd  wish  I  ooold  deep  through  it  with  the  dormouse,  and  only  wako  with  bin  in 
spring,  if  ever.  They  say  that  Stark  could  walk  abont  his  room.  I  am  told  700 
walk  Well  and  firmly.  I  can  only  reach  my  garden,  and  that  with  sensible  fatigue. 
I  ride,  however,  daily.  But  reading  is  mj  delight.  I  should  wish  never  to  put  pen 
to  pupcr ;  and  the  more  because  of  the  treacherous  practice  some  people  have  of 
pnbliahing  one^a  lettera  without  leave.  Lord  llansfldd  dedaied  U  a  breach  of  troat, 
and  paniabalde  at  law.  I  thinlc  it  should  bo  a  penitentiary  felony ;  yet  yon  will  have 
seen  that  they  have  drawn  me  out  into  the  nrena  of  the  newspapers  ;  '  although  I 
know  it  is  too  lute  fur  me  to  buckle  on  the  annor  of  youth,  yet  my  indignation  would 
not  permit  me  passively  to  receive  the  kick  of  uu  ass. 

To  turn  to  the  news  of  the  day,  it  seems  that  the  Oaanllials  of  Europe  are  going 
to  eating  one  another  again.  A  war  between  Rusria  and  Turkey  is  like  the  batslo 
of  the  kite  and  snako.  Wbidievor  deotioya  tho  other,  leavea  a  deatroyer  die  ksn 

*  AUuding  to  his  letters  to  Bitchie  t  Gooch,  in  reply  to  a  I^ative  Virginian." 
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fiir  the  worid.  Tbfa  pogiiMions  hnmor  9i  mankind  attm  to  b«  ibe  I*w  of  hfa 

nttttiro,  one  of  the  oh<«tncIr>9  to  too  great  oniltipHcation  provided  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  Tlie  cncks  of  the  henyurd  kill  one  another.    Bear?,  bulls,  nim.^  do 

the  sunie.  Aud  the  horse,  in  his  wild  state,  kilLi  all  the  young  males,  until  worn  down 
vhk  age  and  war,  aone  tigorone  joith  kffii  hin,  and  takes  to  kineelf  the  liarem  of 
fSHBatefc  I  hope  we  ehall  prove  boir  moob  banker  for  man  the  Qnaker  pollej  ie, 
end  that  the  life  of  the  feeder  is  better  than  that  of  the  fighter;  and  it  \a  some 
consolation  that  tho  di-solation  by  these  maniac-*  of  one  part  of  the  earth  ii  the  means 
of  improving  it  m  other  parta.  Let  the  Utter  be  our  oftce,  aud  let  us  milk  the  cuw, 
while  the  RvMian  hoUi  her  by  the  homa^  and  the  Terlt  byibe  tail  Ood  bleaa  you, 
and  give  yon  heaMb,  etraigth,  and  good  ugMitM,  and  ai  mooli  of  life  aa  yon  tbbilc 
worth  haTing. 

Mr.  Adams  suggested  the  publication  of  this  letter,  to  pro- 
tect the  writer  of  it,  in  future,  from  the  annoyances  ot  whicli  he 
complained.  Jefferson  so  far  assented  as  to  leave  tiie  matter  to 
the  discretion  of  his  friend.  The  following  mournfully  sound- 
ing  extract  from  his  replj,  contains  some  astonishing  state- 
ments: 

**  I  do  not  kaow  how  far  you  ma;  suffer,  as  I  do,  under  the  persecution  of  let- 
lens  <^  wbieh  every  mail  brings  a  flwh  lead.  They  aie  letteie  of  inquiry,  for  the 
most  part,  alwaya  of  good  will,  aomedoiea  fkom  ftienda  whom  I  eeteem,  bnt  nuch 

oftener  from  persons  whose  names  are  unknown  to  me,  but  written  kindly  and 
civilly,  and  to  which,  therefore,  civility  require:*  nn^wcra.   Perhaps  the  hcitcr  known 
feilorc  of  jour  hand  in  its  fanctiou  of  writing  way  shield  you  iu  greater  degree 
ftoB  tUkdiatMii^  and  eofw  qualify  the  nisfortane  of  to  disability.  I  happened  to 
torn  to  my  letter^  aome  time  ago,  and  a  cnrioaity  waa  exdted  to  coont  tiioee  re- 
oclred  in  a  single  year.    It  was  the  yearbefore  die  last.    I  found  the  namber  to  bo 
one  tlifiii-.inil  two  hundred  and  t^ixty-'^evoii,  many  of  them  requiring  answers  of  ela- 
borate rc«eurch,  and  all  to  be  answered  with  due  attention  and  consideration.  Take 
an  average  of  tbia  number  for  a  week  or  a  day,  and  I  will  repeat  the  question  sog« 
geited  by  other  conatderatiooa  In  mine  of  the  let.  Is  thialifef  At  best  Itb  bnt 
the  life  of  a  mill-horse,  wlio  seee  no  end  to  his  cirde  but  in  death.  To  such  a  life, 
that  of  a  cabbafie  i.<<  paradise.    It  occurs  then,  that  my  condition  of  existence,  truly 
stated  in  that  letter,  if  better  known,  nni,'ht  check  the  kind  indiscretions  which  are 
so  heavily  oppressing  the  departing  hourd  of  life.    Such  a  relief  would,  to  me,  be  an 
hieflhble  blessing.   But  youm  of  the  11th,  equally  Interesdng  and  aflhctlng,  should 
aocompany  tliat  to  whieb  It  la  an  anawer.  The  two,  taken  together,  would  excite  a 
Joint  interest,  and  place  before  our  fellow-citizens  the  pre?t^nt  con.liiioii  of  two 
ancient  servants,  who  having  faithfully  performed  their  forty  or  tifty  cuinpuigns, 
ttiptndii*  ornmltm  expJetiSf  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  repose  from  all  dialurbance 
in  the  sanctuary  of  iavalkls  and  sttpemnQaateB.** 

What  a  lesson  this  to  the  herd  of  epistolary  lion-hnnters,  and 
to  a  smaller  and  less  ambitions  class  of  persecntors,  who  only 
forget  that  some  thousands  of  other  persons  are  as  likely  as  tbem- 
aelTes  ta  desire  the  opinions  or  the  autograph  of  snch  a  man  as 
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Jeffenon  I  The  latter  here  carries  the  idea,  that  he  expected  to 
answer  all  these  letters.  We  have  already  stated  that  it  was  his 
nniform  castom  to  answer  every  one  the  matter  and  language  of 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  having  come  from  a  respectable 
])ei-8on.  The  number  of  letters  for  the  year  here  referred  to  (1820), 
published  in  the  larger  or  Oongress  edition  of  his  works,  is  twenty 
— less  than  a  sixty-thisd  of  those  presnmably  written.  He  left,  at 
his  death,  copies  of  abont  nzteen  thousand  letters  written  by  him- 
self * — and  this  was  a  trifling  number  compared  with  those  which 
he  had  written  without  retaining  copies. 

In  a  letter  to  William  T.  Barry,  July  2d,  Jefferson  said : 

**  Whether  the  lOVTender  of  our  opponrale,  their  reoeption  hito  oar  eamp,  their 
•flsanoption  of  onr  mune,  and  eppftrenfc  aooeedon  to  our  ol^eoti,  woaj  etrengtheo  or 

weaken  the  genuine  principles  of  republicanism,  may  be  a  good  or  an  eril.  is  jet  to 
be  seen.  I  consider  the  party  division  of  whig  and  tory  the  moat  wholesome  which 
can  exist  in  any  goreruiuent,  and  well  worthy  being  nourished,  to  keep  out  tboae 
of  a  more  deagerooe  ohameler.'* 

The  first  part  of  this  remark  applies  to  the  support  of  Monroe 
by  the  Federalists,  at  his  second  election,  and  the  obliteration  of 

ancient  party  lines  during  the  era  of  good  feeling,"  as  it  was 
called.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  compromiser  in  action  among  poli- 
tical  friends,  a  conciliator  in  practice  towards  opponents,  but 
never  a  syncretist  in  principle.  He  lived  to  believe  that  the 
fears  above  expressed  were  vindicated  by  the  results. 

Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Jelierson,  October  15th,  saying 
that  he  had  always  iniputed  to  the  latter  the  measure  of  con- 
stnictiiijL!;  ve.^seU  of  war  to  protect  our  Mediterranean  commerce, 
in  Washiiiu^ton's  Administration — that  he  believed  "the  navy 
was  "  Jetfei-son's  "  child.'"  lie  assigned  several  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  and  said  that  he  had  "  personal  evidence  "  that  "  Hamil- 
ton wjis  averse  to  the  measure,"  and  "  that  Washington  wiis  averse 
to  a  navy,  he  had  full  ])roof  froui  his  own  lips,  in  many  iliflVreut 
convereations,  some  of  them  at  length,  in  which  ho  [Wiishiug- 
ton]  always  insisted  that  it  was  only  building  and  arming  ships 
for  the  English."  IIo  supposed  Knox  to  have  "  assisted  in 
ushering  "  the  child  "  into  the  world,"  and  that  if  the  Attorney- 

1  And  he  h«d  preserved  iboat  twenty-six  thovnad  Ittltrs,  oddreaied  to  him.  We 
■tita  both  of  theeo  nnmbnt  on  tho  Mthortlj  of  tho  togtlM  hh  BinMoript  pq>en. 
Colonol  T.  J.  Bondol^ 
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General  (wliom  he  erroneonsly  sapposes  to  have  been  Bradford 
instead  of  Randolph)  was  on  the  same  side,  ^  the  majority  was 
dear." 

Jeffereon  replied  NoTember  Ist,  that  he  had  himself  favored 
the  constrnction  of  the  Tessels— that  he  thought  General 
Washington  approved  of  building  vessels  of  war  to  that  extent " 
— ^that  he  knew  General  Knox  did — that  Hamilton  and  Ran- 
dolph's opinions  on  the  occasion  were  entirely  forgotten  by  him 
— that  his  correspondent,  Mr.  Adams,  was  well  known  to  have 
ever  been  an  advocate  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Themistocles,"  etc. 

To  a  grandson,  absent  from  Monticello,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
the  following  letters : 

To  VkAVOtt  Bma,  ICitmooK. 

MuiriuNAO,  JiM,  1,  int. 

DsAB  Fbahcis, 

Lofchot  has  repaired  Mra.  Eppcs's  watch,  and  changed  the  pip<>  of  the 
key,  but  the  watch  wa^  so  short  a  time  in  his  bands  that  she  could  Dot  be  well  regu> 
btfld ;  die  will  therefore  probebl/  need  farlbw  regnlation  to  meke  her  keep  good 
time.  I  am  sorry  jou  ere  dteppointed  in  your  teeeher,  hot  it  depends  on  yoonelf 
whether  this  is  of  any  consequence.  A  master  is  necessary  only  to  those  who  re- 
quire i  nnipulf*ion  to  pet  their  less^ons.  As  to  instruction,  a  triinshition  supplies  the 
placu  of  a  teacher.  Get  the  lessons  tirst  by  dictionary,  and  then  instead  ot  saying 
it  to  a  master,  go  OTer  it  with  the  translation,  Ind  thet  will  tell  yon  whether  you 
heve  got  it  truly.  Deelei^  Horoee  le  edmfamble  for  tiile.  As  to  pereing,  yon  can  do 
that  by  yonrsclf,  both  aa  to  perta  of  speech  end  eyntax.  Too  can  perfect  yourself 
too  in  your  (ireck  grammar,  as  well  alone  an  with  a  teacher.  Your  Spanish,  too, 
ahouid  be  kept  up.  All  depends  on  your  own  resolution  to  stick  a.s  closely  to  your 
book  as  if  a  master  was  looking  over  you.  If  Dr.  Cooper  comes  to  us  he  will  open 
onr  Grunnier  School  the  lit  of  April  We  ehall  be  dedded  In  n  iipw  deyt,  end  I 

wUl  let  yon  know  Pnaeat  mj  rcepeele  to  Mn.  Sppee,  end  be  easnred 

of  my  oonatnnk  effeotion. 

Tu.  Ji^rrKKsoM. 


To  Fraxcis  Eppes,  Millbrook. 

FOTLAB  roSJMT,  Sspl.  81,  1880L 

DiAE  Fnuron, 

I  leare  at  Flood's,  with  fhia  letter,  n  peoket  containing  three  small 
Tolumcs,  from  my  jieiit  format  library,  containing;  Bcycral  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
some  of  t"Ophocles,  and  one  of  -'Eschylus.  The  fir?it  you  will  find  ea«y,  the  second 
tolerably  so;  the  lost,  incomprehensible  in  hU  tlights  among  the  cloud.s.  His  text 
has  come  to  na  eo  mntileted  and  deAodve,  end  haa  been  eo  mueh  plaatered  with 
nmendnients  by  his  oommentators,  that  it  eon  oearedy  be  called  his.  I  indoae  yon 
oar  OMaanred  diatanoea  ezpreaaed  in  mOea  and  oenta.  We  leaTo  thia  to^norrow 
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iDondog,addMttbttatM4»tioell»tlieiMxtBi^rt»  Uram  then  joa  daH  bevfrM 

me  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  October.  Bj  tluU  time  I  shall  either  see  Dr. 
Cooper,  or  know  that  I  shall  not  see  him.  I  was  deceived  in  the  weather  the  fluy  wc 
left  Millbrook.  We  pas^d  through  two  hoars  of  Tery  heavy  rain,  and  got  to  Flood's 
■t  11  o*dook,  wfaer*  «•  lUid  the  dity.  We  didn*t  tuJI^  omadvM,  Imt  the  lemiiM 
got  wtrj  wek  Pweent  oar  oofdU  lov«  to  the  fitoifly.  Bver  and  eflbeiioBaiety 

Th.  JsrrsBSOX. 


To  Auireis  Epran,  Golvmbia,  Soota  CumatA, 

DtASL  Fsuuoie, 

Your  letter  of  the  2Sth  came  to  hund  yesterdaj,  and  as  I  suppose  jot 
ere  now  about  leaving  Ricfanond  for  CoImnUa,  thia  letter  will  be  addreoBed  to  the 
latter  place.  I  oonsidcr  you  ae  having  made  tmdtk  profidenej  la  LaUn  and  Greek 

that,  on  your  arrival  at  Columbia,  you  may  at  once  commence  the  ritudy  of  the  f<"i- 
cnce^,  and  as  you  may  well  ntteJid  two  professors  at  once,  I  advice  you  to  ei'ter 
immediately  with  tbo^e  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry ;  after  the.se  go  ou  to  Kurdi' 
nomy.  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  Htstory,  and  Botany.  1  say  nothing  of  Vian^ 
alogy  or  Geology,  beeaoae,  I  preeame,  tb^  will  bo  eoBi|irebeaded  in  the  Chemieal 
course.   Nor  shall  I  say  anything  of  other  branches  of  science,  but  that  yon  should 
lo»4>  no  time  on  them  until  the  accomplishment  of  those  above-named,  beforo  which 
time  wc  shall  have  opportunities  of  further  advising  together.    I  hope  you  wtii  b« 
penaitted  to  eater  at  oaee  lato  «  eewrM  of  m«tkmatic$,  which  wtn  ilaelf  take  apiB 
that  is  nseftd  io  EaeUd,  aad  that  yoa  will  aot  bo  reqaired  to  go  liuiaally  thnragb 
the  usual  books  of  Geooaetry.  That  would  be  a  waste  of  time  which  you  have 
not  to  "ipare,  and  if  you  cannot  enter  the  Mathematical  school  without  it,  do  not 
enter  it  at  all,  but  engage  in  the  other  sciences  above  mentioned.    Your  Latin  and 
Oreeic  should  be  kept  up  assiduoualy,  by  reading  at  spare  hours ;  and  discontinuing 
liio  desaltory  readiag  of  the  aobools,  I  woald  adviee  yoa  to  uadortake  a  regalir 
ooarseof  History  and  Poetry,  in  both  languages.  In  Greek  go  fir^t  through  the  Cyre* 
ydis,  and  then  read  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon's  Hellenics  and  Anabasis, 
*9  Alexander,  and  Plutarch'^  Lives,  for  prose  reading — Hotner's   Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  in  poetry,  and  Demosthenes  in  oratory,  alternating 
prose  aad  Terse  as  noet  agreeable  to  yoarself.  la  Latin,  read  Livy,  Oaaar,  RaBvit, 
Tacitus,  Cicero*s  Philoeophies,  and  sooie  of  his  orations  in  prose — and  Ylrgil*  Ond*s 
Metamorphoses,  Horace,  Terence  and  Juvenal  for  poetry  ;  after  all  these,  you  will  find 
still  many  of  secondary  grade  to  employ  future  years,  and  especially  those  of  old  aje 
and  retirement.    Let  me  bear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  ahall  have  taken  your  iund 
la  college,  and  give  aie  a  gsaeral  view  of  the  oouraeo  pareaed  there,  and  fioai  tiae 
to  time  afterwards  adrise  me  of  year  progress.  I  wQl  oertdaly  writo  to  yoaoasa> 
sionally  ;  but  you  will  not  expect  it  Tcry  frequently,  as  you  know  how  slowly  and 
painfullv  my  stiffened  wri<«t  now  permits  me  to  write,  and  how  much  I  am  oppressed 
by  a  general  and  revolting  correspondence,  wearing  me  down  with  ince«s.-»ni  labor, 
instead  of  leaving  me  to  the  tranquil  happiness  with  whiob  readiag  and  lighter  oeee> 
paliooa  woald  1111  pleaaaatly  what  renuine  to  ase  of  lift.   I  bad  written  to  Br. 
Cooper  that  I  should  leaTO  Moatioello  for  P<^ilar  Forest,  about  the  1 1  th  of  this 
month.  He  inibnas  me  he  caaaot  be  here  so  soon  as  that,  but  will  oall  m  aw  a* 
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Poplar  FoNtt  in  the  third  WMk  of  tiio  month.  Adiea»  my  dear  Ftaneia.  Oondder 
bowHttle  time  is  left  joa,  and  how  much  jou  have  to  attain  In  lt|and  that  crerj 
moment  tou  lose  of  it  is  lost  for  ever.  Be  assured  that  no  one  fiving  u  more  anx> 
ions  than  myself  to  see  jou  become  a  virtuous  and  useful  ciiixen,  worthy  of  the  trusta 
of  jonr  coontr/,  and  wiae  tnoo^  lo  oondnet  them  adTtotageoosIy,  nor  any  one 
note  aflbctionalely  yonn. 

Tb.  Jarriiaoic. 


To  Fbaiiois  ImHi  OoLimnia,  Sona  Oaboliiia. 

Vonaa  Itamr,  Iho.  IS,  ISM. 

Dnaa  Frantts: 

Yours  of  Oct.  Slst,  came  to  me  here  Nov.  2bth,  having  first  gone  to  Muitii- 
cello.  I  obaerre  the  coarse  of  reading  at  Columbia  which  you  note.  It  either  is, 
or  oogbl  to  be,  the  nde  of  erery  eoll^late  inaUtation  to  teach  to  every  partloobr 
student  the  branches  of  science  which  thoee  who  direct  him  tiiink  will  be  useful  in 
the  pnrsoits  proposed  for  him,  and  to  waft«?  his  time  on  nothing  which  they  think 
will  not  be  useful  to  him.  This  will  certainly  be  the  fundamental  law  of  uur  Uui- 
Tersity,  to  leave  every  one  free  to  attend  whatever  branches  of  instruction  he  wants, 
and  to  decline  wliat  he  doean*t  want  If  thla  be  not  generally  allowed  at  Cdlombla, 
I  hope  they  may  be  induced  to  ladtllgenoe  in  your  case,  in  consideration  of  the  Uttle 
time  you  havo  Irf't,  and  which  you  cannot  afford  to  waste  on  what  will  be  useless  to 
TOU,  or  c;iu  Im'  ;ic  r|uir«  il  by  reading  hereafter  without  the  aid  of  a  tc.ichor.  As  I  do 
not  know  any  prutc:i^ors  at  Columbia  but  Dr  Cooper,  request  in  niy  name  his 
Intereat  and  Inflaenoo  to  be  pemdtted  to  adapt  yonr  atodiea  to  yoor  wanH. 
Reviewing  what  yon  lay  are  the  courses  of  4he  four  claniei,  I  paaa  over  the 
Ist  and  2d,  which  you  are  done  with,  and  should  select  for  you  from  the  3d, 
Algebra,  (ieomotry.  Trigonometry,  and  Natural  I'liiluMopiiy  ;  and  Iroin  the  4lh, 
Logarithms  and  Chemistry,  to  which  I  bhould  add  Astronomy,  Botany,  and  Natural 
BiMory,  which  yon  do  not  mention  in  any  of  the  cUoeeii  I  ondt  Blair^a  Khetoric, 
Watt*a  LogiOi  Kaimeai  Faley,  Butler,  etc.,  which  yon  can  read  In  yonr  cloiet  after 
leaving  college,  aa  well  as  at  it.  And  in  Mathematics  I  do  not  think  you  have  time  to 
undertake  either  Conic  Sections  or  Fluxions.  Unlefs  you  can  be  indul^jcd  in  this  selec- 
tion I  shall  lament  very  much  indeed,  the  having  adrii^ed  your  going  to  Columbia, 
beoanae  time  ia  now  the  moat  pressing  and  predona  thing  in  the  world  to  you,  and 
the  greateat  iignry  which  can  poariUy  bo  done  yon  la  to  waste  what  remaina  on 
what  you  can  acquire  hereafter  yourself,  and  prevent  yonr  learning  those  useful 
branches  wliieh  cannot  well  be  acquired  without  the  aids  of  the  college.  Whetlier 
our  University  will  open  this  time  twelvemonth  or  be  shut  up  seven  years,  will 
depend  on  the  present  Legislatare*a  liberating  cor  fbnda  by  appropriating  $100,000 
more  from  the  Literary  Fond.  If  yon  watch  the  newapapere  yon  will  aee  what  they 
do,  and  be  able  to  judge  what  may  be  expected.  Ellen  and  Virginia  are  here  with 
mf*.  We  leave  this  the  day  after  to-morrow  for  Monticcllo,  where  we  hope  to  meet 
your  aunt,  who  will  be  returning  at  the  same  time  from  Richmond.  We  learn  hj 
your  letter  to  Virginia,  that  WaylM  la  with  yoo.  To  him  and  to  yourself  I  tender 
i^y  alllectionnte  attachment.  To  Or.  Cooper  alao,  giro  my  fHendly  aonTeniia;  the 
dUBculty  with  which  I  write  pnta  that  mncb  oat  of  my  power. 

Ta.  JarrsasoN 
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To  FftAMcia  Efpis,  Ooiumu,  Soimi  CAiouaA. 


Dk4B  Frakcis  : 

Toars  of  March  27 tb  hu  been  duly  received.  The  effect  of  what  our  LeguU- 
ton  did  for  na  at  their  last  lessioa  u  not  exactly  what  70a  suppose.  They  auUuwiied 
iu  to  borrow  another  $4H>,000,  pledging,  bowever,  oar  own  finda  for  repaymeot. 

This  loan  enables  us  to  finiah  all  our  boUdingiOf  aooommodation  this  year,  anil  to  begin 
the  library,  wliich  will  tiike  lliree  years  to  be  conipleted.  Without  waiting  for  that, 
it  is  believed  that  when  the  buildings  of  accommodation  are  finished,  tho  Lcpislaturo 
will  cancel  the  debt  of  $120,000,  and  leave  our  funds  free  to  open  the  in^uiutioa 
We  ■hall  tiien  require  a  jeer  to  get  ow  pregMeow  into  pleee.  Whetiier  the  ha^ 
lature  will  relinqideh  the  debt  the  next  session,  or  at  aone  lintiire  one,  is  not  certain. 
In  the  meantime  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  «tay  where  you  are  until  the  end  of 
1822,  confining  your  studies  to  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  N;\tur;il  History, 
and  Hhetoric ;  all  other  branches  you  can  pursue  by  yourself,  should  we  not  open 
here  by  that  date. 

I  note  what  jon  my  of  the  late  disturbances  in  yonr  college.    Theee  dlMin* 

tions  are  a  greiit  affliction  on  the  American  schools,  and  a  principal  impediment  to 
education  in  this  country.  The  source  of  discontent  arising  from  dietini:  the  stu* 
dents,  we  shall  avoid  here  by  having  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  by  leaving  CTeiy 
one  to  board  where  he  pleeeee.  Nor  do  I  see  why  this  remedy  might  net  liaie 
been  reeorted  to  in  your  late  caae,  rather  than  that  of  making  it  a  ground  of  dift- 
rence  with  the  professors.  There  may  hayc  been  reasoti.c,  howercr,  of  which  I  IB 
uninformed.  The  family  here  h  all  well,  always  remember  you  with  affection,  »nd 
receive  your  letters  with  gratification.  To  theirs  I  add  the  assuraxuse  of  my  affec- 
tionate lore. 


To  FRAMcia  Errcs,  Colombia,  Sooth  Carolina. 

Moniaeuo^  JtaM  fittk  IHL 

DiAK  Fkancis  : 

Toer  letter  of  May  7th  wm  reoelTed  hi  dne  tine,  and  hi  it  yon  mk  af 

opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  purraing  metaphysical  studies.  No  well  educated  peieoe 
should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  to  which  the  name 
of  metanhy.aics  hiis  been  given.  There  are  throe  books  on  thi.s  subject,  Loclie's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Tracy's  Elements  of  Idiology,  and  Stewart^ 
Phikwopii  J  of  the  Hunan  Mind ;  any  one  of  wlueh  will  commnnicate  moeh  en  At 
ittljeet  as  is  worth  attention.  I  oondder  Traoy  as  the  most  eorreet  neUpbysiGian 
living ;  and  I  inclose  you  a  small  tract  of  his  worth  reading,  beomise  it  is  short, 
profound,  and  treats  an  interesting  question,  to  wit,  that  on  the  certainty  of  human 
knowledge.  Ue  prostrates  the  visions  of  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  and  other  akepuci, 
by  resting  the  qnesdon  00  the  single  basis  of  **  We  FeeL*  With  him  who  dsnits 
this  basis  there  eanbeno  gronnd  of  reasoning  at  all  To  panoe  the  sdsnee  tar- 
ther  is  following  a  wlll*of-the-wisp,  and  a  very  useless  waste  of  time,  much  hotter 
^ven  to  sciences  more  palpable,  and  more  useful  in  the  bu.<«ine8s  of  life.  Tracy  • 
Review,  or  Commentaries  on  Montesquieu  is  the  best  elementary  boolt  on  govern- 
ment which  has  ever  been  published.  Being  afraid  to  pnblbb  it  in  IVanee,  he  isnt 
Us  mannsortpt  to  me.  1809,  and  I  got  It  trandated  and  pvbUsfaed  In  FhOads^dds, 
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in  1811.  It  will  be  the  text-book  of  the  political  lectarea  of  the  Universitj.  The 
bufldingi  of  the  CTuiTenitjr  (except  the  library)  will  ell  be  finished  the  enaiUng  win> 
tor.  Towwdt  thto  fitifeel  the  Lq;Uktiu«  permitted  an  adniiee  of  $110,000  from  tho 

Literarj  Fand,  bat  under  the  name  of  a  loan,  taking  in  pledge  onr  annoitj 

of  f  15,000.  If  it  is  to  be  rciilly  redeemed  by  this,  many  years  will  be  neces- 
eary  to  clear  that  fund,  but  it  is  hop)ed  they  will  consider  it  as  an  appropriation, 
and  diecharge  the  annuity.  Within  one  year  after  that  discharge,  we  may  open  the 
Imlication,  m  il  vfli  reqalio  Hut  time  to  twing  oar  profenon  into  pboe.  Mr. 
Wutts*  when  here  uked  me  fiirn  oopy  of  the  report oontnining  the  plan  of  that 
institution  ;  I  did  not  know  then  that  I  had  a  spare  copy;  I  have  since  found  on.> 
which  I  inclose  for  his  acceptance,  with  tho  tendrr  of  my  great  respect.  Our  family 
is  all  well,  remember  you  always  with  aflfection,  and  join  me  in  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  Tidt  m  dnring  your  aoit  vienltoii,  m  tiiej  do  in  •noring  you  <^  our  ooa- 
•tut  attnohmmt. 

Tb.  Jiffnimi. 


To  Vbamois  Ema,  Oo&miBXA,  Sovra  OAioiraA. 

PoTLAa  tiuumt  JToe.  IT,  1821. 

Dian  FnAjion: 

On  my  return  to  this  place  on  the  6th  inst,  I  found  here  yonr  letter  of 
Oct  2Jd.    I  li'arnt  from  that  with  real  affliction  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  you 
would  be  permitted  at  Columbia  to  pursue  those  studies  only  which  will  be  analo- 
goos  to  dao  Tiewi  and  pumits  of  yonr  flitnra  Bib.  It  ia  a  daplorablo  ooaiideratioii 
that,  although  ndther  yoor  fittbor  nor  mjielf  bave  ^ared  anj  eibrt  in  oar  power 
to  press  on  your  edocation,  yet  so  miserable  are  tbe  means  of  education  in  our 
State  that  it  has  been  retarded  and  baffled  to  a  most  unfortunate  degree  ;  and 
now  that  yoa  hare  only  a  single  year  left,  you  cannot  be  permitted  to  employ  that 
loielj  in  what  will  be  oeeful  to  yoa.   Every  institution,  however,  has  a  right  to  lay 
down  ita  own  lawa,  and  wo  are  boond  to  aeqidetoeneo.   There  aeema,  tnm  jw 
letter,  to  be  still  a  possibility  that  yon  may  be  permitted  to  remain  as  an  hn^giilar 
student;  that  is  the  mo>4t  desinihio  event;  if  not,  then  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Wallace  the  favor  of  atfcndiug  them  as  a  private  student,  unconnected  with 
the  eoQege.   From  them  you  can  receive  every  instruction  necessary  for  yoa,  to 
wit,  in  Vathematiei^  Attronomy,  Katnral  Fhiloaophy,  and  Ohemiitry.  If  that 
cannot  be  permitted,  there  will  remain  notldng  but  the  disastrous  alternative  of 
•gain  shilling  your  situation.    I  know  nothing  of  the  plan  or  degree  of  instrucUon 
at  Chapel  Hill ;  perhaps  you  might  be  excluded  there  also,  by  similar  rulea.    If  so, 
William  and  Mary  is  your  last  resource.     There  students  are  permitted  to  attend 
tbe  aehoole  of  tbeir  ohoioo  and  tboao  braaobea  of  ioienoo  only  wblcb  win  bo  naefUl 
to  them  in  the  line  of  Ufa  they  propoee.    The  otjeetion  to  tbat  plaoo  is  its  autom- 
nal  imhealthineei.   The  tbankfulnesa  you  express  for  my  cares  of  you  bespeaks  a 
feeling  and  good  heart ;  but  the  tender  recollections  which  bind  mv  affi'ctioiis  to 
you  are  such  as  will  forever  call  for  everything  I  can  do  for  you,  and  tbe  comfort 
of  my  life  ia  the  belief  that  yoa  will  deaerre  it.  To  my  prayeM  tbat  yoor  life  nmy 
be  diatingiiiihed  by  ita  worth,  I  add  tbe  aarorance  of  my  oooitaat  and  albotioaata 
lere. 

Tb.  JsrrsaaoM. 

»  BaeribrtT.  Warn,  Saenlaiy  «f  Slala,  &  C. 
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To  FlUNCIS  EpPSS,  MlLUROOK. 

Moanciuo,  4priU  9,  ISO. 

Dbaa  FiuiRni : 

Tour  letter  of  March  22d  did  not  reach  me  till  a  few  dars  ago ;  that  of 
Feb.  6th  had  been  receired  in  that  month.  Being  chiefly  a  statement  of  facta  it  did 
not  aecm  to  require  an  answer,  and  my  burden  of  letter*writing  is  so  exoeutTe  as 
to  restrain  me  to  answers  absolutely  necessary.  I  think  with  700  that  JW  had 
nam  botter  tora  in  to  tbo  itudy  of  the  kw.  At  no  odo  on  nad  n  whole  day 
olosely  on  any  one  subject  to  advantage,  yon  will  have  time  enough  in  the  Other 
portionB  of  the  day  to  go  on  with  thope  cfsontiul  studies  which  you  have  not  as 
yet  completed.  If  you  read  law  from  breakfast  four  or  five  hours,  enough  will 
remain  before  dinner  for  exercise.  The  rooming  may  be  given  to  Natural  Philo* 
■ophy  and  Aitronomy,  the  afternoon  to  Bhetorie  and  Bailee  Lettree,  and  the  ni|^ 
to  history  and  ethics.  The  flret  otjeet  wiU  be  to  procure  the  necessary  law-books 
for  readinj;.  They  will  come  twenty-fire  per  c(^nt  clH>aj><^r  from  Kngland  thai» 
bought  hero,  and  some  indeed  can  only  be  had  there.  I  will  subjoin  a  catalogue  of 
what  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  their  cost  there.  About  as 
nraeli  the  next  year  will  be  a  eaffldent  library  for  referenoe  in  practioe.  The 
course  of  reading  I  ihonld  advise,  would  be  Coke*s  Uttleton,  and  his  other  Institolea 
Bacon's  Abridgment,  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Wood.^on's  Lecttircs,  and  Reeves 
in  Common  Law ;  mid  in  Chancery,  the  abridgment  of  cases  in  equity,  Brid^man'8 
Digested  index,  and  Fonblauque,  interspersing  some  select  case  from  the  reporten 
boUi  in  law  and  equity.  The  eonree  will  employ  two  yearn  to  be  snperHdal,  and 
three  to  be  profotmd.  Tlili  may  be  done  at  MUIbrook  or  Vontioello  as  wdl  as  hi 
the  lawyer's  office.  You  know,  of  course,  that  you  arc  as  much  at  home  at  Moo* 
ticollo  a.'^  at  Millhrook,  .«o  that  you  can  choose  frci-!y,  or  divide  your  time  between 
them  to  your  own  wish.  You  would  have  perhap;)  less  interruption  by  compaoj 
at  MUIbrook,  bmt  aeoesi  here  to  bookr  whldh  may  not  be  there.  I  have  ibrta* 
natdy  Just  reoelved  from  Rngland,  Thomas's  Coke's  Uttleton,  a  most  valuable  woriu 
He  hag  arranged  Coke's  matter  in  the  method  of  Blackstone,  adding  the  notes  of 
Lor<l-*  Hale  and  Nottingham  and  Ilaircrraves,  adding  nho  his  own  wliii-h  are  excel- 
lent. It  is  now,  beyond  question,  the  first  elementary  book  to  be  read — as  agree- 
able us  Ulackstoae,  and  more  profound.  This  will  employ  you  fully  till  the  other 
books  can  be  reedved  from  Kngland.  They  will  oost  tiiere  about  $800,  to  whIA 
is  to  be  added  duties,  about  thirty  dollars  freight  and  eharges.  If  I  can  be 
u.seful  in  procuring  them,  I  shall  be  fo  with  pleasure.  The  sum  I  hare  to  pay  your 
father,  is  about  sufficient  to  accomplish  it,  and  shall  be  so  applied  if  it  is  his  pleasure. 
I  tihall  be  in  Bedford  during  the  last  week  of  this  month  and  the  first  of  the  next ; 
you  will  of  eourae  visit  us  there  or  here,  when  we  can  make  more  partiealsr 
arrangements.  I  have  here  the  two  best  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astro* 
nomy,  Ilauy  and  Biot,  which  I  have  imported  for  you  from  Paris,  knowing  th^'v 
were  not  to  be  liad  here.  Present  me  iiffectionateiy  tO  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppes,  and 
be  assured  of  my  warmest  attachment  to  yourselC 

Tk.  JaiiMiea. 


Bracton,  English;  BrookeV  .\bri<iginent,  Ito.  edition  ;  Thomas's  Coke's  Littleton, 
8  vols.  8vo. ;  Coke's  2d,  Sd,  and  4tb  Institutes,  6  vols.  ^vo. ;  Bacon's  Abridgiocut, 
by  Owyllim,  7  vela.  8vo.,  the  laat  edition ;  Comyn*8  Digest,  by  Manniqg,  a  sew 
etf  lion ;  Bteekatone*s  OomaMntariea,  by  Ohristian,  15th  edition,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  Weed* 
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son's  Loetures,  3  vol-;,  f^vo.  ;  Reeves'  nistory  of  the  English  Law,  4  vols,  8vo.  ; 
Jacob's  Law  Dictioaary,  by  Uuffbead,  foL  ;  Abridgment  of  Cases  in  Equity ;  Bridg« 
iiwii*t  Digwtad  ladsz  of  Gkaec  in  Chaoeer/,  8  vola.  8yo . ;  Fonblaoque^t  Imtim  of 
&|iiitj,  Mh  edition,  1819,  9  ▼ols.,  8vo. 


To  Fiuiicia  Erra,  Millbbook. 


Dbab  WtttMom : 

I  received  while  fttPtoplarloreatToaM  of  lUjltthfUid  MB  glftd  to  learn  that 

yon  find  Coke's  Littleton  not  as  difficult  M  pM  expected.  The  methodical  arrange- 
ment  of  his  work,  and  the  new  notes  and  cases,  hare  certainly  been  a  proat  improve- 
ment. According  to  your  information  I  have  retained  in  my  handa  enough  to 
import  for  yon  thii  edition  of  Ooica^  Littleton  uul  Beoon'i  AbridgBient.  The  present 
high  exchange,  ov  enormooB  datlee,  end  other  ebarget  bring  them  rery  high. 
Still  I  observe  the  Bacon  will  come  at  $45  89,  wUeh  la  |4  le«  than  the  Atnerican 
price.  The  Coke's  Littleton  being  a  new  publication,  comes  to  $10  a  volume,  of  which 
more  than  |1  a  volume  is  our  own  duty.  At  the  close  of  your  reading  of  the  first 
▼oinoM  we  ahall  hope  to  eee  yoa.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  the  Triste  have 
loat  their  OMtber. 

Im  afltotionately  your?, 

Tu.  JarrsBMJf. 
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▲n  Acci.lont— Correspondence  of  1823— On  Style— On  O'Meara's  Voice  from  St.  Heletu 
— Cumplaint  that  the  Repablicaa  side  of  American  History  is  Cnwritteo — DecUrei 
ttftt  the  hnOOag  vp  of  hordes  of  Flffato  Letten  wffl  iMMtely  diMloM  Ot  trath 
— Conaiderg  J.  Q.  Adams  unfriendly  to  himself— To  Monroe,  on  Interference  of  Holy 
Alluuice  in  South  America — On  the  Acquisition  of  Caba — On  the  Propocition  at 
Boflaiid  to  Jofai  in  Beaiating  Interference  of  the  Holy  Alliance— The  **  Monroe  Deo* 
trine  "  propoeed  to  Monroe  six  weeks  before  ho  announced  it — John  Adani't  On- 
ningham  Correepondence  Published — Jefferson  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  Strictnn^  it 
contained  on  himieir— Their  remaining  Corre^Mndence— Jeflteson'a  Expressions  is 
fagard  to  the  IVeddential  Ondldateo  fai  IBIS-Lettor  to  Oooffgo  TIeknor— Their  pie> 
vioxu  Acqnaintance — Jefferson's  Absorbing  Topic  in  1834 — Selection  of  Professors  of 
the  University— To  Dr.  Sparks,  on  Emancipation  and  Colonization — To  Gamett,  on 
Conatitutional  Amendments— To  Englebrecht,  on  16th  Psalm  of  David — ^Reconcilia- 
tion with  Edward  Iiflngrtoii-43orrMpoodeaeo  wittt^  oM  "HMit  of  SedMon "  !■ 
England— Displeasure  wttfi  Cartwright,  and  its  Termination — Correspondenco  with 
Henry  Lee— Lafayette's  Visit  to  the  United  States— Jefferson  proposes  a  Public 
Teittmonial  to  him— Lafayetto'a  Tliit  to  MoBtioono— Tho  Baiii|iiai-J«auwn*a  Speech 
— Ticknor  and  Daniel  Webster  Tlsit  Monticello— Webster's  Aoconnt  of  his  Tisit- 
Reroarka  a?«oribed  to  Jefferson  in  regard  to  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  and  to  the  Character 
of  General  Jackson— A  Letter  from  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Family  on  the  subject— 
Jsfflnwm's  FssUQgs  towards  WM,  sad  his  hsUtosl  wsy  of  spssktaiK  of  H«ary-U 
Feelings  towards  General  Jackson— Mr.  Jcfforson  Twice  in  a  Rage — His  Remarku  at 
the  Presidential  Candidates  in  1824— Arrival  of  the  Professors,  and  Opening  of  the 
VniTersity— J«Anoii*s  Brtfaaste  of  the  Profeason— Dr.  Dnnglison'a  Memorsnds- 
Extracts  from  these  Memorsilda— The  University  Buildinga— Architectnro— All  the 
Professors  Foreigners — Jefferson's  IllnesH— HIh  Ideas  of  Physic — JefTer^nn  at  hi* 
Table,  his  Visitors,  etc. — His  Manners — Uis  Openness  in  CouTersation— Lafayette't 
Bsoond  TMfe  to  Moatlosno— Lsvosssiir's  Btatsments— Tho  THamt  la  ths  Botnds— 
Lafayette's  Solicitude  for  Jefferson's  Health— Sends  Instruments  to  him  trom  France- 
Proposes  to  send  Dr.  Cloquet— Laws  of  the  University— Republicanism  thought  un- 
able to  stood  sgsinst  College  Burschenichafi— DilBcolties  in  the  UniTexaity— Mr. 
JeAimm's  AttiBttooi  to  tho  Btadeots. 

A  LITTLE  before  the  close  of  1822  Mr.  Jeflferson  met  with  an 
accident,  which  caased  him  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience.  De- 
scending from  one  of  his  terraces,  a  decayed  step  gave  way 
under  his  feet^  and  he  was  precipitated  at  full  length  to  tho 
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ground,  breaking  his  left  arm.  The  bone  became  well  knitted 
again  in  coarse  of  a  couple  of  months,  but  the  hand  and  fingci-s 
remained  useless  for  a  long  period,  in  consequence  of  an  edeiiia- 
toiis  swelling.  Indeed,  the  use  and  strength  of  the  arm  and  hand 
were  never  entirely  recovered.  His  right  wrist,  as  before  stated, 
oontlnned  to  grow  stiffer  and  feebler  as  the  debility  of  age  in- 
creased— and  therefore  he  was  henceforth  partially  crippled  in 
both  hands.  This  added  intolerably  to  the  wearinees  and  irk- 
gomeneea  of  writing. 

His  correspondence  in  1823  opens  with  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Edward  Everett  (February  24th),  which  contains  soTeral  histo- 
rical facts  already  cited,  and  some  not  uninteresting  literary 
criticisms.  Here  are  his  comments  on  style  to  a  celebrated 
master  of  style : 

6j  analjxing  too  tuinutelj  we  often  reduce  our  subject  to  atoms,  of  which  the 
adnd  Iosm  its  hoMU  Kor  am  I  a  fiind  to  a  Mmiiaknii  fMiiim  of  tijU,  I  rmdSSj 
MOiiliee  tlie  aioetks  of  tjntMX  to  eaphoiiy  and  atreogth.  It  ia  by  boldly  negleetiiig 

the  rigorisms  of  grammar,  that  Tacitus  has  made  himself  the  strongest  writer  in  the 
world.  The  hyporcritics  call  him  barbarous ;  but  I  fshould  bo  porry  to  exchange 
lun  barbarisms  for  their  wire-drawn  purisiii.H.  Some  of  his  senteuces  are  as  strong 
as  knguage  can  make  them.  Had  ho  scrupuloudj  filled  up  the  whole  of  their  wp»^ 
tax,  tboy  would  havo  been  merely  eommoo.  To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  BngUab 
example.  I  will  quote  the  motto  9t  one,  I  bolit  ve,  of  \hc  regicides  of  Cliarles  I., 
"  Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  rjod."  '  Correct  il.s  syntax,  "  Rebellion  arjaintt 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,"  it  has  lost  all  the  strength  and  beaut;  of  the  aati' 
tbeala. 

Tbe  pnblication  of  O'Meara's  Voice  from  6t  Helena,  mate 
rially  changed  Mr.  Jefferson's  estimate  of  Napoleon's  civic  qna- 
litiesy  and  moved  him  to  commiseration  for  his  personal  snffor- 
ings: 

**I  have  just  finished  [ho  wrote  Mr.  Adams,  February  25th]  reading  O'Meara's 
Bonaparte.  It  places  him  in  a  higher  scale  of  understanding  than  I  had  allotted 
bim.  I  had  thought  him  the  gioatert  of  all  military  captalna,  bat  an  indiflbnnt 
itateaman,  and  mldod  by  unworthy  pawiomii   The  llMhes,  however,  which  eteqied 

from  him  in  these  conversations  with  O'Meara,  prore  a  mind  of  great  expansion, 
although  not  of  distinct  development  and  reasoning.  He  seizes  re.^ults  with  rapidity 
and  penetration,  but  never  explains  logically  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he 

'  He  here  qnotps  from  the  Epitaph  on  John  Brad«haw,  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  found  anions  his  niipem.  with  a  note  attacheil  by  him.  ronjectiiriiig  that  it  ma^k  only 
a  sopposititious  apitapo,  and  In  reality  an  m«ptr<Ukm  of  Dr.  Franklin.  (See  vol.  i.  pp* 
181, 13>.)  STflie  laat  eoo)«etore  was  correct  (and  Dr.  Franklm  was  certainly  rend*  en 
occasion,  of  playing  the  part  of  a  Uteiaiy  Pnek),  itUl,  for  aoght  we  kaowt  the  motio 
may  have  t>eIonged  to  BradNhaw. 
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mrrivM  ftt  them.  TUi  book,  too,  malnMi  at  forget  his  atnieltifls  for  a  nooMBti  is 
eommifleration  of  his  aufnunnga.  I  will  not  ny  that  the  authorities  of  the  world, 
eherged  with  the  care  of  their  coantry  and  people,  had  not  a  right  to  confine  him 
for  lifn,  ft,<3  a  lion  or  tiper,  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation.  There  was  no  safety 
to  nations  while  he  was  permitted  to  roam  at  large.  But  the  putting  him  to  death 
in  e(rfd  blood,  by  lingering  tortures  of  mind,  by  vezatlona,  inaiilta  and  depriTationa, 
waa  o  d^ree  of  inhomaidty  to  which  the  polaoninga  and  awaarinationa  of  the  aehool 
of  Borgia,  and  the  den  of  Marat  never  attained.  The  book  proves,  alM>,  that  natur« 
had  denied  him  the  moral  pense,  the  first  excellence  of  well-organized  man.  If  he 
could  seriously  and  repeatedly  affirm  that  he  had  raised  himself  to  power  without 
CTer  having  committed  a  crime,  it  provea  tliat  he  wanted  totally  the  eenae  of  light 
and  wrong.  If  he  could  conalder  the  milliona  of  hwnan  Uvea  which  he  had  dc^ 
troyed,  or  eauaed  to  be  destroyed,  the  desolations  of  countries  bj  p1nnderlog% 
burniiijr!^,  and  famine,  the  destinitioiH  '  of  lawful  rulers  of  the  world  »i;!i<mt  the 
consent  of  their  constituents,  to  place  his  brothers  and  sisters  on  their  tlif.>  ie<,  the 
cutting  up  of  established  societies  of  uieu  and  jumbling  them  di^ordautly  together 
again  at  his  caprice,  tho  demolition  of  the  fairest  hopea  of  mankind  for  the  reooTMy 
of  their  righta  and  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  all  the  numberlflaa  trun  ef 
his  other  enormitie?! ;  the  roan,  I  fay,  wlio  couM  consider  all  these  as  no  crimes, 
must  have  been  a  moral  monster,  against  whom  every  hand  should  have  been  lilted 
to  slay  him.** 

In  two  letters  to  Jndge  Johnson  of  Sonth  Carolina  (March 
ith,  and  Jnne  12th),  Mr.  Jefferson  complains  that  the  Repnb- 
lican  side  of  American  history  has  not  yet  been  written : 

*'  Wc  have  been  too  caroles.s  of  our  future  reputation,  while  our  tories  will  omit 
nothing  to  place  ua  in  the  wrong.  Besides  the  five-volumed  Ubel  ^  wltich  reprs* 
■enta  ns  as  struggling  for  offlce,  and  not  at  all  to  prevent  oar  goTemneat 
from  bdng  administered  into  a  monarchy,  the  life  of  Hamilton  is  ia  the  hands  of  a 
man  wlio,  to  the  bitterness  of  the  priest,  adds  the  rancor  of  the  fiercest  Federalism. 
Mr.  AiLvinC  paptri  too.  and  hif  bioiiraphv,  will  df^rend  of  cntir$e  to  hin  son,  vhott 
pen,  tfou  know,  i»  pointed,  and  hi*  prejudicet  not  in  our  favor.  And  doubtless 
Other  things  are  in  preparation,  vnknown  to  nai  On  oar  part  wo  are  depeoding  oo 
troth  to  make  itself  known,  while  history  Is  taking  a  o<Hitniy  Mi  which  may  become 
too  inveterate  for  correction." 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  Mr.  Madison  will  probaMy  leave 
Bometliing  historical,  but  that  it  will  be  principally  conlined  to 
the  period  "  between  the  dissolution  of  the  old  and  coninienee- 
ment  of  the  new  fjovernraent."  He  savs  that  he  has  not  had 
time  to  prejmre  anything  himself,  but  that  his  letters,  "all  pre- 
served/'* will  give  daily  occurrences  and  views  from  1790  till 

>  lUa  word  Is  thos  printed  in  botii  edttf ens  ef  Mr.  Jefferson's  Woiks— hot  ft  was  pre* 

bably  an  error  in  the  first  copyini;,  which  was  followed  in  the  later  edition  without  a 
reference  to  the  ori^^na]  H9S  .  or  it  may  have  been  a  slip  of  Mr.  Jefferson'a  peo.  Iht 
sense  would  point  to  the  subAtitation  of  the  word  ilethronemcnts. 

*  Judge  Marshall's  Ufa  of  Washington  is  here  referred  to. 

*  This  means  of  eoans,  all  poosoiimg  poUUeal  importaaoo. 
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he  left  public  life ;  and  that,  being  written  the  warmth  and 
freshness  of  fact  and  feelings  they  will  carry  internal  eTideuce 
that  what  tliey  breathe  is  genuine,"  and  will  "  comninn<l  more 
conviction  than  anything  he  conld  have  written  after  hia  retire- 
ment."  He  adds : 

**  Selectiinii  from  then,  after  mj  dettli,  m%j  «ome  <rat  mootHMj  u  tbe 
mttority  <»f  circumstdncoe  may  render  their  appemfUloe  MMOnablc.  Bat  multiplied 
teitimonj,  niultiptlied  views  will  be  nccesflary  to  give  solid  osl;ili!if<hmont  to  truth. 
Much  is  known  to  one  which  is  not  known  to  another,  and  no  one  knows  everything. 
It  is  the  sum  of  iudividuul  knowledge  which  is  to  make  up  the  whole  truth,  and  to 
give  its  correct  emreat  through  Aatvre  time.* 

And  in  the  second  letter : 

*<  History  may  dlatoit  truth,  end  will  dietort  it  for  a  time,  by  the  superior  eflbrtt 
at  jostifioation  of  those  who  are  oonaoious  of  needing  it  most  JVW  wUl  tk»  opemnf 

ICHW  of  our  prennt  government  be  seen  in  their  tfu$  OBpect,  until  the  letten  of  thd 
dajf,  n9ie  held  in  private  hoanh,  nhall  ht  broki  n  vp  and  laid  open  to  publie  vietP. 
What  a  treasure  will  be  found  in  Ueueral  Washington's  Cabinet,  when  it  shall  pass 
into  the  hands  of  as  candid  a  IHend  to  trvth  as  he  was  Idmsdf  f  when  no  longer, 
Bke  Onoar^s  notes  and  memorandnms  in  the  lianda  of  Anthony,  it  diall  be  open  to 
the  high  pri.  sts  of  FcderaUsm  only,  and  gatbled  to  say  so  much  and  no  more,  as 
soits  their  riewa  1"  * 

The  remark  in  regard  to  the  light  to  be  shed  on  our  political 
history,  on  the  views  of  men  and  the  objects  of  jtai  ties,  by  the 
breaking  up  o{  private  hoards  of  letters^  has  been  most  signally 
vcritied.  The  published  correspondences  of  Adams,  Hamilton, 
Ames,  JefFei*son,  etc.,  leave  no  materials  wanting  for  a  genuine 
history  of  the  general  course  and  aims  of  the  two  great  Ame- 
rican ]>arties. 

One  of  the  preceding  extracts  implies  that  Jefferson  did  not 
consider  John  Q.  Adams  personally  friendly  to  himself.  A 
decisive  example  of  the  proof  on  which  he  based  this  conelusiou 
might  here  be  given,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  called  for. 

In  the  same  letter  to  Johnson  will  bo  found  the  customary 
views  in  regard  to  the  tenor  of  a  class  of  decisions  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  also  contains  some 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  authorship  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  which  distinctly  confutes  a  modern  theory 
that  tliis  paper  was  wholly,  or  prlucipally,  the  production  of 
HamiitoD. 

1  No  one  will  forget  that  this  was  wiittiabsiMe  the  pidiliflstloa  of  Gonoral  Vasb 

ington's  Writings,  by  Mr.  Sparks. 
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President  Monroe  failing  to  meet  Mr.  Jeflfersou  as  usual  on 
his  spring  visit  home  (the  latter  being  at  Poplar  Forest),  con- 
snlted  him  bj  letter  in  regard  to  the  attitude  which  our  country 
ought  to  assume  on  the  interference  of  the  Allied  Powcra  in  the 
concerns  of  bpaiu.   Mr.  Jefferson  replied  (June  11th) : 

**0n  (he  qneftloa  yoa  propose,  whether  we  can,  in  an;  form,  uke  a  bolder 
ftttitade  thu  fomerij  in  fhvor  of  Hberty,  I  cm  giTe  jov  but  oommonphee  ideas. 

They  will  be  but  the  widow's  mite,  and  dfered  Onlj  because  requested.  Tho 
matter  which  now  embroils  Europe,  tlic  presumption  of  dictatinj^  to  an  independent 
nation  the  form  of  its  government,  is  so  arrogant,  so  atrociou.-',  thut  indignation,  as 
veil  as  moral  sentiment,  enlists  all  oar  partialities  and  prayers  in  favor  of  one,  and 
our  eqml  execretiom  agtiut  the  other.  I  do  ool  know,  indeed,  whether  iH 
neUona  do  not  owe  to  one  another  a  bold  and  open  declaration  of  their  tjnpathiei 
with  the  one  party,  and  their  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the  other.  But  farther 
than  ibis  wc  are  nol  hound  to  go ;  and  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  we  ought 
not  to  increase  the  jealousies,  or  draw  on  ourselves  the  power,  of  this  formidable 
oonftderecy.  I  here  ever  deemed  it  fhadementel  for  the  United  Statee,  nenr  IB 
telce  actire  pert  in  the  qoerrds  of  Bnrope.'* 

The  wasons  for  this  policy  were  further  and  moBt  cogently 
urged ;  and  he  thooght  all  we  could  do  for  Spain  was  to  make 
our  "neutrality  as  partial"  to  her,  "as  would  l)o  jnstitiablo 
withoat  giving  cause  of  war  to  her  adversary.''   He  added : 

 **The  foothold  which  the  nations  of  Europe  bad  in 

dther  Americe,  ii  dipping  from  vnder  them,  to  thet  we  ehaH  eooo  be  lid  of  Adr 
Ddgh1)orliood.  Gnba  alone  eeemt  aft  preeanl  to  liold  op  e  speck  of  war  to  ea.  Hi 

pooesaion  bj  Great  Britun  would  indeed  be  a  great  calamity  to  us.  Could  ve 
indnce  her  to  join  us  in  guaranteeing  it«  independence  ap;tinst  all  the  world  exftf^ 
Spain^  it  would  be  nearly  aa  valuable  to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own  Bat  should  ibe 
tdte  it,  I  voidd  not  immediately  go  to  war  Jbr  it;  beeanaa  tfaofirat  war  on  oth« 
aoooonta  wiU  give  it  to  na;  or  tlie  idand  wiU  igLw  itaelf  to  va,  when  able  to  doaa.* 

He  believed,  from  the  indicatioDs  of  ciromnstsDceey  that  the 
English  Govemmeat  was  playing  false  with  Spain — enacting 
"  a  theatrical  farce  in  which  the  five  powers  were  the  aotoriy 
Entrlaiid  the  Tartuffe,  and  her  people  the  dupes." 

The  views  above  expressed  in  regard  to  Onba  were  soon 
retracted.  An  intelligent  Inhabitant  of  that  island  visited 
Mr.  Jefferson  at  K onticeUo,  and  informed  him  that  the  Cohsos 
wonld  be  satisfied  to  remain  as  they  were,  bnt  were  sensible 
that  conld  not  be ;  that  their  next  choice  wonld  be  indepen- 
dence, if  they  conld  see  a  prospect  of  being  supported  in  it ;  bnt 
failing  in  this,  that  they  wonld  prefer  incorporation  either  with 
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the  United  States  or  Mexico ;  that  thera  was  not  a  man  in  the 
island  who  was  in  favor  of  its  becoming  a  subordinated  colony, 
for  it  could  be  no  more,  to  England.  Therenpoo,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son again  wrote  the  President,  June  3d : 

"  I  had  supposed  an  English  interest  there  quite  aa  itrong  as  that  of  the  United 
Statet,  and  therafore,  thai  lo  avoid  war,  and  keep  tbo  Maad  ofioii  to  our  owo  eon- 
merce,  it  would  be  beat  to  JiHii  that  powar  in  mntoaUy  guarantaainf  Ita  indapandanoa. 

But  ifthpre  U  no  danger  of  ita  falling  into  the  possession  of  England,  I  niu8t  retract 
an  opinion  founded  on  an  error  of  fact.  We  are  surely  under  no  obligation  to  give 
her,  gratis,  ao  interest  which  ahe  has  not ;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  being  averse 
to  her,  and  tha  ^nata  nioftal  to  Grangers,  ita  aoBtfunad  adlitary  oaoopatioa  by  har 
woold  ba  Impraetieabla.  It  ia  battar,  than,  to  Ua  atiU  la  laadinaaa  to  raoaivo  that 
interesting:  incorporation  when  solicited  by  heraelH  For,  oertafady,  bar  addition  to 
our  conrccliTacy  i.«  exnctl  j  what  ia  wanting  to  round  oar  powar  aa  a  nation  to  the 
point  of  its  utmost  interest." 

Id  October,  the  Sonth  American  qnestion  acquired  a  new 
and  momentona  interest  It  was  ramored  and  believed,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  that  the  Holj  Alliance,  not 
content  with  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  now  proposed 
to  interfere  between  her  and  her  revolted  colonies,  and  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  latter.  Whaterer  might  have  been  the  secret 
policy  of  England  earlier,  this  giant  stride  towards  nniversal 
domination  alarmed  her,  and  Mr.  Canning,  formerly  so  fond  of 
showing  disrespect  to  the  United  States,  now  invoked  their 
interposition,  promising  the  foil  support  of  England.  President 
Monroe  at  once  placed  the  question  before  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
reply  rings  like  a  battle-shont : 


Dbae  Sik, — ^The  qnestion  presented  by  tha  lattan  yoa  have  sent  me,  is  the  moat 
momentous  whirh  lias  ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation  since  that  of  Indepen- 
dence. That  made  us  a  nation,  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the  course  which 
we  ara  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And  never  could  we  em- 
bark  on  it  under  atreanutaaoaa  mora  aaapidoaa.  Our  fltat  and  Ibndaaiantal  maxim 
dionld  be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second — 
never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  ris- Atlantic  affuirs.  America,  North  and 
South,  has  a  set  of  intercstd  distinct  from  those  of  Europo,  and  peculiarly  her  own. 
She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of 
Inropau  Whilo  tha  laat  la  laboring  to  baaomo  tha  domiaOa  of  daapotiam,  our  an- 
daavor  ahoold  mrely  be,  to  malte  ovr  haodaphara  thai  of  fraadom.  One  nation, 

most  of  all,  could  disturb  uh  in  this  pursuit;  she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid,  and  accom- 
pany Ui  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her  proposition,  we  detach  her  from  tlie  band  of 
despots,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of  free  goveroment,  and  emancipate 
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a  contioent  at  oue  strokef  which  might  otherwise  liager  long  in  doubt  and  difficultj. 
GrMtBiHidii  if  iiie  naifoa  wfaidi  ^  do  u  tiM  bkm*  ham  of  anj  one,  or  all  on 
earth ;  and  with  heron  onr  aide,  we  need  not  &ar  the  whole  world.  With  her,  thaa^ 
we  ahould  most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  fnendahip;  and  nothing  woold  tend 
more  to  knit  our  afTcctioiis  than  to  be  fightinfr  onoe  more,  side  by  dtlo,  in  the  same 
cautic.  Not  that  I  would  purchase  even  her  aniitj  at  tlie  price  of  taking  part  in  her 
ware.  But  the  war  in  which  the  pre^ient  proposition  might  engage  us,  should  that 
be  ita  oonaetpienoe,  ia  not  lier  war,  bnt  onra.  Ita  ol^eot  ia  to  introduce  and  eitih* 
liih  the  American  system,  of  heeping  out  of  our  land  all  foreign  powers,  of  nexet 
peniiiltirig  tliosc  of  Europe  to  intcrmoildie  with  the  affairs  of  our  nations.  It  i«  to 
miiintain  our  own  principle,  not  to  depart  from  it  And  if,  to  facilitate  thi«,  we  can 
efiect  a  division  in  the  body  of  the  European  powers,  and  draw  over  to  our  side  its 
moat  powerfU  member,  surely  we  ahonld  do  it.  Bat  I  am  titaAj  of  Mr.  Ganniai^ 
opinion,  that  it  will  prevent  inatead  of  provoking  war.  With  Great  Main  with* 
drawn  from  their  scale  and  shifted  into  that  of  onr  two  continents,  all  Europe  com- 
bined would  not  undertake  such  a  war.  For  how  would  they  propose  to  get  tt 
either  enemy  without  superior  fleets?  Nor  is  the  occasion  to  be  slighted  which 
thia  proposition  oflisn,  of  dedating  oar  proteat  againat  tiie  atrooieaa  violatioBi  «f 
Um  lighta  of  naUooa,  by  the  interferanoe  of  any  one  in  the  internal  aflhin  of  aa* 
other,  so  flagitioosly  begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  now  oontinned  by  the  eqaa^f 
lawless  Alliance,  callinp  itself  Holy. 

But  we  have  first  to  nak  ourselves  a  question.  Do  we  wish  to  acquire  to  our 
own  confederacy  any  oue  or  more  of  the  Spanish  provinces  f  I  candidly  coafess, 
that  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  aa  the  moat  intereadng  addition  which  eoold  vnt 
be  made  to  OUT  system  of  States.  The  control  whioh,  with  Florida  Point,  this  iabad 
would  give  m  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries  and  isthmtn  bordering  on 
it,  a.<»  well  as  all  those  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  tho  ni.^a.<ure  of  oar 
political  well-being.  Yet,  as  I  am  sensible  that  this  can  never  be  obtained,  even 
with  her  own  eonaent,  but  by  war;  and  ita  independence,  which  ia  onr  aeoond  in> 
tereat  (and  especially  its  independence  of  England),  can  lie  aeenred  wiUiout  it,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  abandoning  my  first  wish  to  future  chances,  and  accepting  its 
independence,  with  peace  and  the  friendship  of  £iigland|  rather  than  ita  amofiiatio**! 
at  the  expense  of  war  and  her  enmity. 

I  could  hwestly,  therefore,  Join  in  the  dadaration  proposed,  thai  we  aim  not  at 
the  aoqnirition  of  any  of  thoae  poaaeaaiona,  that  we  wiU  not  atand  in  the  way  of  any 
amicable  arrangement  between  them  and  the  mother  country ;  bat  that  we  will  op- 
pose, with  all  our  means,  the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  power,  as  aaxiliart, 
stipendiary,  or  under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and  most  especially,  their  transfer 
to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession,  or  acquisition  in  any  other  way.  I  shoold  tUak 
It,  therefore,  adviaable,  that  the  Bzecative  dioald  encourage  the  Britiflih  govemawat 
to  aoontinaanoe  in  the  dispositions  expressed  in  thcoa  lettent,  by  an  assurance  of 
his  concurrence  with  them  as  far  as  his  authority  goes  ;  and  that  as  it  niiiy  leaJ  W 
war,  the  declaration  of  which  requirt'H  un  act  of  Oongre.'^.'J,  the  case  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore them  for  consideration  at  their  fir»t  meeting,  and  under  the  reasonable  a^ipeot 
in  which  it  ia  seen  by  hlmaelf. 

I  have  been  so  long  weaned  from  political  sal^eota,  and  have  so  long  ceased  ta 
take  any  intere.«t  in  them,  that  I  am  sensible  I  am  not  qualified  to  offer  opinions 
on  them  worthy  of  any  attention.  But  the  question  now  proposed  involves  conse* 
qucnces  so  Listing,  and  effects  so  decisive  of  our  future  destinies,  as  to  re-kindle  aD 
tbo  intereat  I  bavt  hafotofora  felt  on  aodi  oooadoni,  and  to  indnoo  no  to  Ibt 
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hazard  of  opinions,  which  will  prove  only  mv  wi«li  to  rontribiite  still  inv  mite  towardi 
anjtbiDg  which  ma;  be  uj^eful  to  our  cuuulry.  Aud  praying  you  to  accept  it  •! 
only  what  it  it  worth,  I  add  tha  Mtnnuioe  of  mj  oonitoiit  mmI  alliMrtioiwte  frlend- 
■Up  ftttd  lespeot.  To.  JnttMOV. 

• 

Tlius  the  "  Monroo  doctrine"  was  proposed  to  President 
Monroe  between  five  and  six  weeks  before  he  gave  it  that  otii- 
cial  pronmli^ation  in  a  message  to  Con<J:res^!,  which  stamped  it 
with  his  name.  The  message  was  dated  Deceniber  2d,  1S23. 
It  announced  that  "  we  ow^ed  it  to  candor  to  declare  .  .  .  that 
we  sliould  consider  any  attempt  "  on  the  part  of  European 
nations  '*  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  liemis- 
phere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  etc.  The  tenor  of 
the  reasoning  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter.* 

A  circumstance  occurred  this  year  in  the  intercourse  of 
Jefferson  and  the  elder  Adams,  which  requires  some  preli- 
minary explanation.  When  Mr.  Jefl'erson  was  generally  talked 
of  in  1803,  as  a  candidate  for  a  second  Presidential  term,  Wil- 
liam Cunningham  applied  to  Mr.  Adams  for  information  to  be 
used  in  publications,  the  object  of  which  was  to  defeat  Jeffer- 
son's reelection.  Mr.  Adams  wrote  some  letters  to  him,  wliich 
were  more  or  less  free  in  their  tone ;  and  he  continaed  these 
beyond  the  immediate  occasion,  and  for  a  number  of  succeeding 
years.  All  these  commnnications  were  transmitted  to  Cunning^ 
ham  under  his  promise  that  they  should  not  be  made  public  dur- 
ing Mr.  Adams's  life.  The  former  died  in  1S23,  and  his  son,  dis- 
regarding his  father's  promise,  published  the  letters  that  year. 
Before  anything  but  a  few  extracts  from  the  "  Onnningham  Let- 
ters" had  met  Jefferson's  eye,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  (October 
12th),  and  after  allnding  to  his  own  health,  to  the  University, 
etc,  in  the  tone  of  an  ordinary  friendly  letter,  he  closed  in  a 
strain  which  is  well  worth  attentive  examination : 

Putting  aside  theae  tbinga,  however,  for  the  present,  I  write  this  letter  aa  due  to 
a  fiiMidsbip  coeval  with  our  govMnmoit,  and  dow  tttamptod  to  be  poisoned,  whea 
too  lato  in  Kfe  to  be  repleoed  bj  new  aflbodou.  I  bad  forsome  time  obierred  in  tbe 

public  papers,  dark  bints  and  mjsterious  innuendocd  of  a  oorreqiODdeDce  of  joura  with 

a  frionil,  to  whotn  you  had  oprnprl  your  hosorn  wiifioiit  rescrvp,  and  which  was  to  be 
made  public  by  that  friend  or  his  representative.   And  now  it  is  aaid  to  be  actually 

'  It  need  scarcely  be  adiled,  that  this  maxim  of  State  policy  has  not  been  traced 
home  to  Mr.  Jefferson  from  any  olhcr  motive  than  to  truly  record  a  historical  fact.  No 
President  ever  did,  or  ever  can.  originate  all  the  important  policies  or  maxims  of  his 
▲dminiatiation.  It  ii  tbe  real  Rlnry  of  a  roler  to  choose  wiwly  from  all  the  plans  which 
come  befoce  btan,  wbether  they  originlte  In  bis  own  mind,  or  in  the  minds  of  othera. 
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published.  It  hm  not  yet  reached  us,  but  extracts  have  been  given,  and  such  af 
aaemed  most  likely  to  draw  a  curtain  ol  separation  between  you  and  my»el£  Were 
there  no  other  motive  than  that  of  indignalioo  egefaMl  the  author  of  thia  outrage 
private  confidence,  whose  shaft  seems  to  bare  been  aimed  at  yourself  more  partiea^ 
larly,  thi?:  would  make  it  the  duty  of  evory  hononililc  mind  to  disappoint^ that  aim, 
by  opposing  to  ita  impresfiion  a  seven-fold  shield  of  apathy  ami  iri.aonaihility.  With 
me,  however,  no  such  armor  is  needed.  The  circumsunces  of  the  times,  in  which 
we  have  happened  to  Hve,  and  the  partiality  of  onr  fHende  al  a  particular  peiiod, 
pbced  tia  in  a  etate  of  apparent  opposition,  which  some  might  a^poie  to  be  personal 
also ;  and  there  might  not  be  wanting  those  who  wished  to  malce  it  bo,  by  filling  oor 
ears  with  malignant  falsehoods,  by  dressing  up  hideous  phantoms  of  their  own  cre- 
atiou,  presenting  them  to  you  under  my  name,  to  me  under  yours,  and  endeavoring 
to  iutUl  mto  our  nunda  things  conoernlng  each  other  the  most  destitate  of  tmth. 
▲nd  if  there  bad  been,  at  any  Ume,  a  moment  when  we  were  off  onr  goard,  and  hi 
a  temper  to  let  the  whispers  of  these  people  make  us  forgot  what  we  had  known  of 
each  other  for  so  many  years,  and  years  of  so  much  tri.il,  yet  all  ni«>n  who  hare 
attended  to  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  who  have  seen  the  false  colors  under 
wbidi  passion  sosMtimss  dresses  tim  aetions  and  notiipes  of  oithers,  have  seen  else 
those  passions  snbddlng  with  time  and  refleetion,  dissipsting  Uke  mists  before  the 
rising  sun,  and  restoring  to  as  the  sight  of  all  things  in  their  trae  shape  and  colors. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  at  our  years,  we  were  to  go  back  an  ogp  to  hunt  op 
imaginary  or  forgotten  facts,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  affections  so  sweetening  to 
the  evening  of  our  lires.  Be  asnred,  my  dear  air,  that  I  am  incapable  of  receiving 
tiie  slightest  impresrion  ftom  the  eflbrt  now  made  to  plant  thorns  on  the  pillow  of 
agOi  worth,  and  wisdom,  and  to  sow  tares  between  friends  who  have  been  such  for 
near  half  a  cptitnry.  Beseeching  rou  then,  not  to  suffer  vour  raind  to  be  di-quieted 
by  this  wicked  attempt  to  poison  its  peace,  and  praying  you  to  throw  it  by  among 
the  things  which  have  never  happened,  I  add  sincere  assurances  of  my  unabated 
and  oonstant  attachment,  friendship^  and  reqpsot** 

Unfortunately  here  the  curtain  drops  on  this  aflBur.  We 
cannot  but  believe  Mr.  Adams  answered  in  a  way  befitting  his 
character — and  if  so,  the  letter  may  hare  contained  remaila 
or  concessions  which  Jefferson's  delicacy  chose  to  pat  beyond 
the  reach  of  perpetuation.  Or,  Mr.  Adams  (in  his  eighty-ninth 
year)  may  have  been  ill,  and  their  correspondence  thus  have  be- 
come interrupted,  until  the  topic  could  be  as  appropriately  passed 
over  as  revived,  between  friends  who  understood  each  other. 
Only  three  subsequent  letters  between  them  are  published  in 
either  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works — one  from  Jefferson  to 
Adams,  January  8th,  1825 ;  one  from  Adams  to  Jefferson,  Janu- 
ary  28d,  1825  (entirely  taken  up  with  denouncing  the  laws  of 
different  nations  against  heresy) ;  one  from  Jeffeison  to  Adams, 
March  25th,  1826,  introducing  his  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Baudolph.  We  have  seen  no  other  letters  of  the  period  between 
them,  in  any  cdlection  of  Mr.  Adann's  corfeepoiklenee. 
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John  Quincy  Adams  was  named  as  a  candidate  fur  the  Pre- 
sidency in  1823.  His  competitors  were  General  Andrew  Jackdon, 
William  IL  Crawford,  Henry  Clay,  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  hia  iotimate  friead,  General  Samael  Smith, 
Maj  dd : 

**0n  tlM  qoflsUon  of  th*  next  Fk«ridential  elfledoii,  I  am  »  mera  looker  on.  I 
nerer  permit  myself  to  express  an  opUdon,  or  to  ftd  ft  wilh  on  tbe  buT  m  c  t.  I 

indulge  a  single  hojx^  only,  that  the  choice  may  full  on  one  who  will  be  a  friiMul  of 
peace,  of  economy,  of  the  Republican  principles  of  our  Constitution,  and  of  the 
salatary  distribution  of  powers  made  by  that  betweea  the  general  and  the  local 
gOfonuDMito.** 

He  wrote  to  another  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Short,  September 
8th,  inntiog  him  to  Monticello,  and  adding: 

Tou  must  be  contented  with  the  plain  and  sober 
fkaulj,  tnd  neighborly  society,  with  tiie  Mrannoe  that  you  shall  hear  no  tmogUng 
tbont  tho  Mxt  Preiident,  nltlumgh  libo  onitMMttl  on  ttnt  Mljoot  wOt  then  bo  at 

its  acme.  Numerous  hare  boon  tbo  attempts  to  entangle  me  in  that  imbroglio. 
But  at  the  nfjc  of  riphty,  I  seek  quiet  and  abjure  contontion.  I  read  but  a  sinple 
newspaper,  Ritchie's  inquirer,  the  best  that  is  published  or  ever  has  been  published 
in  America. 

He  wrote  to  Lafayette,  Koirember  4th : 

**  We  are  all,  for  example,  in  agitation,  eren  in  our  peaceful  country.  For  in 
peace  aa  we&  as  in  war,  tbo  ndnd  mmt  bo  kept  to  motkm.  Wbo  la  to  bo  next  Pire- 
sMwt,  to  tbo  topic  here  of  ovety  oonfoiaatlon.  My  opiaioo  on  that  anlijoet  fa  what 
I  espreased  to  you  in  my  last  letter.  The  question  wiB  bo  nltimately  reduced  to 
the  northernmost  and  southernmost  candidate.  The  former  will  pot  every  Federal 
vote  in  the  Union,  and  many  Republicans ;  the  latter,  all  of  thoi>e  denominated  of 
th4  old  tchool ;  for  yon  ate  not  to  bcUofO  that  theae  two  parties  are  amalgamated, 
that  the  Hon  and  the  lamb  are  lying  down  together.  The  Hartford  Oonventioo,  the 
victory  of  Orlo  tn^,  tlic  peace  of  Ghent,  proatrated  the  name  of  Federalism.  Ita 
TOtaries  abandoned  it  through  shame  and  mortification  ;  and  now  call  themadvoi 
Republicaofl.  But  the  name  alone  is  changed,  the  principles  are  the  same.'' 

The  ^  Northemmofit"  candidate  was  Mr.  Adams,  and  the 
''Soatheramost,*'  Mr.  Orawf<»d.  Jeffenon  came  to  ^*feel  a 
with"  between  the  candidates.  His  preference  was  decidedly 
for  Mr.  Orawford,  though  he  abstained  from  any  interference 
even  in  ooQTersation,  except  among  the  members  of  his  own 
Ihmilj. 

In  a  letter  to  George  Tlcknor  of  Boston  (the  elefrant  author 
of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  etc.),  Mr.  Jefferson  de- 
fended the  system  of  allowing  stadenta  in  a  uniTersity  the 
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tincontrollcd  choice  of  their  studies,  after  reaching  a  certain  age 
and  grade  of  elementary  qualitication.  lie  declared  the  rock 
he  most  dreaded  was  the  discipline  of  the  institution,"  because 
*'the  insubordination  of  our  youth  was  now  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  education."  lie  informed  Ticknor  that  the 
last  of  the  University  buildings  would  bo  nearly  finished  by  the 
autumn  of  1824,  and  be  invited  him  to  then  make  a  visit  to 
Monticello  and  contribute  liis  knowledge  of  the  regulations  and 
discipline  of  the  European  institutioos  of  learning  to  aid  in 
shaping  those  of  the  United  States. 

Some  preceding  letters  from  Jefferson  to  Ticknor  have  been 
passed  without  notice,  as  their  topics  were  principally  literary. 
The  latter  had  visited  Monticello  in  1814,  carrying  flattering 
letters  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Adams  and  others.  lie 
remained  there  some  days,  attracting  an  unusual  share  of  the 
attention  and  regard  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  family,  by  the 
pleasingness  of  his  manners,  and  his  uncommonly  ripe  scholar* 
ship.  Until  he  became  satisfied  that  it  would  be  better  to  draw 
the  body  of  the  professors  of  the  University  from  abroad,  Jeffer- 
son had  been  anxious  that  Ticknor  should  fill  one  of  the  chairs. 
The  latter  visited  Europe  in  1815,  with  warm  letters  of  intro* 
duction  from  Jefferson  to  the  American  Minister,  Lafayette, 
Dupont  de  NemoorS)  Say,  and  others.  He  was  also  commis- 
sioned to  purchase  such  books  as  Mr.  Jefferson  wished  from 
abroad,  to  furnish  a  new,  but,  compared  to  his  former  one,  very 
limited  library.  Ticknor  accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  Mon- 
ticello in  1824,  and  we  shall  have,  hereafter,  some  incidents  of 
the  visit. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  absorbing  topic  throughout  1824  was  the 
Uniyersity.  The  buildings  were  nearly  prepared  for  use ;  but  the 
professors,  the  library,  etc.,  were  yet  to  be  procured,  and  the  gene- 
ral machinery  was  to  be  put  in  motion.  The  pecuniary  rubs  were 
not  over,  nor  was  the  opposition  in  the  Legislature  quieted. 
Adverse  schemes  were  set  on  foot  by  local  and  denominational 
feelings  and  interests.  But  the  fiiithful  Oabell  worked  day  and 
night—Jefferson's  great  hold  on  the  public  heart  was  unbroken — 
and  things  in  the  main  continued  to  go  on  successfully.  He  wrote 
Oabeir  in  February,  in  regard  to  d^e  selection  of  professors: 

>  We  remt  that  we  hare  not  room  for  Cabell't  letter  to  whioh  thii  ie  e  repl/.  See 
BMory  of  untTenity,  p.  S88. 
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"  Yoa  know  we  have  all,  from  the  beginning,  oon»idcrcil  the  high  qualificiitions 
of  Otir  profeaaorR,  aa  th«  only  meana  by  wUeh  ir«  coald  give  to  our  institution 
splendor  end  preeminenoe  OTer  til  Ha  aiiMar  aenunari^  The  only  qaeation,  there- 
fore,  we  can  erer  atk  ounelvet,  aa  to  any  candidate,  will  be,  la  be  the  moat  hig^y 
qualified* 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  We  are  next  to  obeerre,  that  a  man  is  not  qaaBfled  for  a  profeaeor,  knowing 
nothing  but  merely  hia  own  proliMaioa.  He  ahould  be  otherwise  well  educated  aa  to 

the  sciences  generally  ;  able  to  conrerse  understaiidingly  with  the  scienttflo  men  with 
wliom  he  i:^  aasociatoil,  iitid  to  a.'^'^ist  in  the  councils  of  the  faculty  on  any  subject  of 
science  on  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  dehberate.  Without  this,  be  will  incur 
their  contenpt,  and  bring  disropatation  mi  the  inatitnUon.  .... 

**In  the  ooorae  of  the  tmata  I  hnve  ezeroiaed  throngh  Ufo  with  powers  of 
appointment,  I  can  say  with  truth,  and  with  nnapeakable  oomforti  that  I  nerer  did 
appoint  a  relation  to  office,  and  that  merely  hecan<«e  I  never  saw  the  ca«o  in  which 
some  one  did  not  offer,  or  occur,  better  qualitied ; '  and  i  have  tlic  mor^t  unlimited 
confidence  that  fai  the  appointment  of  profeasoit  to  oar  niaraling  inatitntion,  erery 
individnal  of  my  aaaodates  wiU  look  witfi  a  sing^  eye  to  the  snblimaUon  of  Its  cha- 
racter, and  adopt,  as  our  sacred  motto,  **  dttur  SgtdorV*  In  this  way  It  wiU  honor 
iM^  and  bkea  our  coantiy." 

It  was  determined  to  send  to  England  for  all  the  professors 
except  those  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Law — and  for  ixasons 
given  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  onr  Minister  to  that  country,  Mr. 
Iwusli,  in  a  letter  of  introduction  wliich  was  borne  by  the  i^peeial 
agent  sent  to  engage  the  professors.  lu  this  (dated  April  2Gth) 
he  said : 

 "  We  have  determined  to  rsoelTO  no  one  who  is  not  of  the 

first  order  of  science  in  bis  line  ;  and  as  such  in  every  branch  cannot  be  obtained 
with  na,  we  propose  to  seek  some  of  them  at  least,  iu  the  countries  ahead  of  us  in 
science,  and  prefenAly  in  Oreat  Britain,  tiie  land  of  oar  own  language,  habits,  and 
nmnners.  fint  how  to  find  oat  those  who  are  of  the  first  grade  of  adence,  of  aober 
correct  habits  and  morals,  harmonizing  tempera,  talents  for  communication,  is  the 
difficulty.  Our  first  stop  if  to  j*>^nd  a  special  agent  to  the  Untvor.«itie'!  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh,  to  make  the  selection  for  us ;  and  the  p«  r^lou  appointed 
for  thia  office  is  the  gentleoMn  who  will  hand  you  this  letter— Mr.  Francis  Walker 
OUmer— the  beat  edacated  sol^ect  w«  have  ralaed  since  the  Berolutlon,  highly 
qualiHi'd  in  all  the  important  branches  of  science,  professing  particularly  thatof  tho 
Law,  which  he  has  pmcti^iei]  some  years  at  our  Supreme  Court  with  f^ood  success  and 
flattering  prospects.  Ilis  morals,  hi^  amiable  temper  and  di-.or('iioii,  will  do  justice 
to  any  confidence  you  may  be  willing  to  place  in  bim,  for  I  commit  him  to  you  as 
bis  mentor  and  goide  in  the  badness  he  goes  on.  We  do  not  eertdnly  expect  to 
obtain  anch  known  characters  aa  were  the  Cullena,  the  Robertsons^  and  Persons  of 
frreat  Britain,  men  of  the  first  eminence  established  there  in  repatation  and  office, 
and  with  emoluments  not  to  be  bettered  anywhere.   But  we  know  that  there  ia 

1  Mr.  Jefferson  bad  forgotten.  He  nnqnesUonablydldt  In  one  or  two  instances,  refuse 
to  appoint  relatives,  jwrc^  on  the  ground  that  they  wwe  relatirea,  and  be  arowed  that 
groond,  and  defended  it  as  nsceeaary  under  the  ntinnmsliBiOSi 
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another  race  treading  on  their  heels,  preparing  to  take  their  places,  aod  as  well 
and  MmwtinMt  bettor  qoalitted  to  fDl  them.  Tbeae  while  nneettled,  aorroauded  hj  a 

crowd  of  competitors,  of  eqa^I  claims  iind  perhaps  superior  credit  and  intcrost,  maj 
profiT  a  coiiir<)rt:i>)Io  oertainty  hero  for  ai)  unciMt.iin  liopc  there,  and  a  linpering 
delay  even  of  that.  From  tins  deseription  we  expect  we  may  draw  professors  equal 
to  those  of  the  highest  uame.    The  difliculiy  is  to  distiaguish  ihem. 

•  e  •  •  • 

"On  this  head  our  hope  and  trust  ia  in  you.  Tour  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
thin;:?,  your  means  of  finding  out  a  character  or  two  at  each  place,  truly  trustworthy, 
and  into  whose  hands  you  can  comniit  our  agent  with  entire  safety,  for  information, 
oantion  and  cooperation,  indooea  me  to  request  your  patronage  and  dd  in  oar  ea- 
deavora  to  obudn  aneh  men,  and  aoeh  only,  as  will  fidill  onr  vlewa.  An  nnlnelEy 
selection  in  the  outset  would  forever  bUst  OUT  ptoepeolB.  From  our  information  of 
the  character  of  t?ie  different  Universitie?,  wo  expect  wfi  should  fro  to  Oxford  for  our 
classical  professor,  to  Cambridge  for  those  of  Malhcmatica,  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Natural  History,  and  to  Edinborgh  for  a  professor  of  Anatomy,  and  the  elements  or 
ontlinea  only  <^  Medielne.** 

Mr.  Jeflferaon  was  much  cenBttred,  or  *'sqnibbed,"  as  he 
termed  it,  for  sending  abroad  for  professors ;  and  even  the  latter, 
on  their  arrival  in  our  conntry,  did  not  escape  Bome  unfriendly 
criticisms  from  offended  professional  brethren.  Whether  as  good 
a  selection  could  have  been  made  in  onr  own  country,  from  those 
who  were  unengaged — ^and  such  were  certainly  all  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  in  view  when  he  expressed  his  fears  to  Rush,  that  men  of  the 
first  order  of  science,  in  every  brauch,"  could  not  be  obtained 
at  home— we  shall  not  take  it  npon  ourselves  to  say.  The  Visi- 
tors of  the  University  thought  not,  and  that  wa.s  a  very  sufficient 
reason  for  their  action.  It  at  least  can  be  safely  asserted,  that 
the  selection  which  was  made,  was  an  eminently  good  one. 

In  a  letter  (February  4th)  to  Mr.  Sparks,  who  had  forwarded 
him  a  copy  of  the  North  American  Review/  containing  an  arti- 
de  on  African  emancipation  and  colonization,  Mr.  Jefferson 
gave  his  views  at  considerable  length  on  those  subjects.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  general  principles  expressed,  different  from 
those  in  the  Notes  on  Yirginia,  bnt  some  of  .the  practical  propo- 
sitions in  regard  to  means  vary.  He  said : 

"  I  shftll  .«poak  in  round  umnl»t'rf,  not  absolutely  accurate,  yet  not  so  w  ide  from 
truth  A»  to  viiry  the  result  materially.  There  are  in  the  United  States  a  million  and 
a  half  of  people  of  eolor  in  davery.  To  send  olfthe  whole  of  these  at  onoe,  nobody 
eonceives  to  be  practicable  for  na,  or  expedient  for  then.  Let  ns  take  twenty-ftve 
years  for  it«  acoompllshment,  within  which  time  they  will  be  doubled.  Thoif 
eatimated  value  as  property,  in  the  first  place  (for  actual  property  has  been  lawfully 

*  WUskvaalbenediled  by  Mr.  Sparks. 
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rested  iii  tl>:it  form,  and  who  can  lawfully  take  it  from  tin-  posse-^sors  ?)  at  uii  aver 
age  of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  yoang  and  old,  would  amount  to  six  hundred  mil- 
Boot  of  doUuii  wUeb  must  be  paid  or  lost  bj  fomebody.  To  thia  add  the  coei  of 
their  tran^Mitation  bj  land  and  sea  to  Hesurado,  a  year\'i  provinon  of  food  aod 
clothing,  Implements  of  hushanilry  aud  of  their  trades,  which  will  amount  to  three 
hundred  millions  more,  making:  thirty-«ix  millions  of  dollnrs  a  year,  for  twenty-five 
jeara,  with  InBurance  of  peace  all  that  time,  and  it  is  irapos^iiblc  to  look  at  the  que9- 
doB  a  Moond  tfme.  I  am  aware  that  at  the  end  of  about  dzteeo  yean,  a  gradual 
detraetfoB  from  this  aom  will  oommence,  from  the  gradual  diminotlon  of  breeders, 
and  <^o  on  during  the  remaining  nine  years.  Calculate  this  deduction,  and  it  ig^till 
itiipos-ihle  to  look  at  the  enterprise  a  second  time.  I  do  not  say  this  to  iriduee  an 
infereui  e  that  the  getting  rid  of  them  ia  forever  impossible.  For  that  is  neither  my 
opinion  nor  my  hope.  Bat  only  that  it  eannot  be  done  ia  thb  way.  There  ii,  I 
think,  a  way  in  whieh  it  can  be  done ;  that  la,  by  emancipating  the  after-born,  lear* 
ing  them,  on  doe  compensation,  with  their  notbera,  until  th^  services  are  worth 
their  maintenance,  and  then  puttinp^  them  to  indii--tno>i<!  oecupations,  until  a  proper 
age  for  deportation.  Thia  was  the  result  of  my  reHections  on  the  suhjcct  five  and 
forty  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  conceive  any  other  practicable 
plan.  It  was  sketched  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  under  the  fourteenth  query.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  new-born  infant  is  so  low  (say  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  centsX 
that  it  would  probably  be  yielded  by  the  owner  pratin,  and  would  thus  reduce  the 
six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  the  first  head  of  expeii'-o.  to  thirty-seven  millions 
and  a  half;  leaving  only  the  expenses  of  nourishment  while  with  the  mother,  and 
of  transportation.  And  from  what  fund  are  these  expenses  to  be  Aimished  P  Why 
not  from  that  of  the  lands  which  have  been  ceded  by  the  very  States  now  needing 
this  relief?  and  ceded  on  no  consideration,  for  the  most  part,  but  that  of  the  ge- 
neral <;ood  of  the  whole.  Tiie«»e  cessions  already  constitute  one  fourth  of  the  Slate« 
of  the  Union.  It  may  be  said  that  these  lands  have  been  sold ;  are  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  citizens  composing  those  States ;  and  the  money  long  ago  received  and 
expended.  Bat  an  eqdvalent  of  lands  in  the  territories  dnoe  acqoired,  may  be  ap^ 

propriated  to  that  object,  or  so  much,  at  least,  a.<  may  be  sufficient  ;  and  the  object, 
although  more  important  to  the  slave  States,  is  highly  so  to  the  othert  al.«o,  if  they 
were  serious  in  their  arguments  on  tlie  Mi.".souri  question.  The  slave  States,  too, 
if  more  interested,  would  also  contribute  more  by  their  gratuitous  liberation,  thus 
taking  on  themselves  alone  the  first  and  heaviest  item  of  expense. 

After  c'ussigniDg  several  reasoDS  in  favor  of  attcmptinp^  this 
general  colonization  in  St.  Domingo,  instead  of  Africa,  he  added 
In  reference  to  his  proposed  means  of  defraying  the  expense : 

**  I  am  aware  that  this  subject  involves  some  constitutional  scmplee.  But  a  libe- 
rsl  coostmetioo,  justified  by  the  ohjeet,  may  go  &r,  and  an  amendment  of  the  oon- 
stitntion.  the  t>  hole  length  nece.Hsary.  The  separation  of  infimts  from  their  mother^ 
too,  would  produce  Rmne  scruples  of  humanity.  But  fUe  would  be  atnmingata 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel." 

A  letter  to  Robert  J.  Gramett,  February  14tb,  shows  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  very  ill  satisfied  with  the  tondency  of  a 
class  of  tneasnres  which  received  the  approbation  of  Guugress, 
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towards  the  close'nf  ISfr.  Monroo's  Administration — particularly 
those  for  internal  iniprovenicnts.  He  thought  the  Federalists, 
with  notliing  cliangcd  but  their  names,  were  now  in  possession 
of  one  Vjranch  of  the  government,  were  strong  in  another,  and 
were  "  openly  marching  by  the  road  of  construction'*  to  "that 
consolidation  wliieli  had  always  been  their  real  object."  To 
clieck  tin's,  he  i)roposed  the  following  constitutional  amendments: 
first,  "the  limitation  of  the  term  of  the  Presidential  service;" 
second,  "the  placing  the  choice  of  President  effectually  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  ;"  third,  "  the  giving  to  Congress  the  power 
of  internal  improvement,  on  condition  that  each  State's  federal 
proportion  of  the  moneys  »o  expended,  should  be  employed  with- 
in the  State."  * 

To  Mr.  Isaac  Englehrecht,  wlio  requested  sometliing  from 
Mr.  Jefferson's  pen,  the  latter  declared  t^February  25th),  tliat  he 
knew  "  nothing  more  moral,  more  sublime,  more  worthy  of  pre- 
servation than  David's  description  of  the  good  man  in  his  15th 
Psalm,"  and  he  transcribed  it  for  his  correspondent,  from  Brady 
and  Tate's  version^  commencing : 

"  Lord,  who*a  the  bftppy  man  that  may  to  thj  blest  courts  repur. 
Not  ttrmngeriika  to  tidt  tiMn,  bat  to  iiih«bit  then^"ete. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  he  addreaaed  a  letter  to  Edward  living- 
aton,  who  had  ineloaed  to  him  his  apeech  in  Oongreae  in  favor 
of  internal  improvements.  While  oonrteoualy  disaenting  from 
its  positions,  Mr.  Jefferson  pays  a  trihnte  to  ''those  powers  of 
reasotiing  and  peraoasion  of  whieh  he  had  formerly  seen  .  .  ao 
many  proofb."  The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  was  kind,  and  indi* 
cated  a  cordial  reconciliation  between  Ihe  writer  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  contemporariea. 

To  John  H.  Pleasants  (April  19th),  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed, 
in  substance,  the  same  general  views  in  regard  to  the  existing 
Constitution  of  Virginia,  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Kercheval 
eight  years  earlier. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  he  replied  to  a  letter  from  Major  John 
Cartwright,  of  England.  The  latter  had  also  forwarded  to  him 
"  his  volume  on  the  English  Constitution."  (Tlie  Constitution 
Produced  and  Illustrated,  published  in  1823.)  This  toughest  and 

>  See  Mile,  p.  44S. 
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stordieet  of  EngliBh  rafomen— thU  Whig  Oobbet,  with  tbe  prin* 
oiplee  and  tastes  of  a  gentleman— -this  old  radical,'*  this  ^*  heart 
of  sedition,"  the  old  heart  in  London  from  which  the  veins  of 
sedition  in  the  coantrj  were  supplied,"  as  Oatming  styled  him, 
in  the  House  of  Oommons — ^this  man  who  counted  among  his 
personal  friends  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Whit- 
Dread,  and  Price,  was,  of  course,  an  admirer  of  Jefferson.'  The 
communication  of  the  latter  to  him  is  too  long  for  even  analysis 
here.  He  agreed  with  Oartwright,  in  deriving  the  English  Ooiisti- 
tution  from  the  Saxons,  and  said  that  this  was  set  at  naught  by  the 
Korman  conquerors,  etc.  Jefferson  proceeded  to  cite  a  multi- 
tude of  authorities  to  prove  the  judicial  dictum  untrue  that 
Christianity  was  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and  to  show  when 
and  how  it  was  interpolated  into  English  decisions.  The  body 
of  these  citations  constitute  but  an  abridgment  from  an  article 
in  Jefferson's  common-place  book,  when  he  was  a  law  student* 
Cartwright  received  this  letter  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  ob- 
served with  high  satisfaction,  that  the  signature  was  as  firm  as 
that  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  published  it ;  and 
his.  biography  states  that  he  again  wrote  to  Jefferson,  on  the 
28th  of  the  i^aiue  month.  This  letter  was  long  in  reaching  its 
destination,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  publication  of  the  former 
one  preceded  it  Jefferson  wrote  Edward  Everett  (October 
15th) : 

Your  letter  of  Sv^pfemltor  the  10th  give  me  the  first  information  that  mine  to 
Major  Cartwright  bad  got  into  the  Qewapupers;  and  the  tirst  notice,  indeed,  that  he 
had  ftodwtd  It  I WM  a  atruger  to  hb  person,  but  not  to  hb  nspeotftblo  and  pa»> 
ItioUe  ebaraoler.  I  raeelTod  firom  him  a  long  and  inteiettinf  letter,  and  answered 

it  with  frankneoa,  going  withont  rceerfB  Into  oevoral  subjects,  to  which  \m  letter 
had  U'll,  hut  on  which  I  did  not  suppose  I  was  writitig  for  the  newspapt-r?.  The 
publication  of  a  letter  in  such  a  case,  without  the  consent  of  the  writer,  in  not  a  fair 
practice. 

*'Tho  part  which  yon  tpot^  nay  draw  on  m»  tho  hotl  of  Jadgot  and 
dlviiMii*» 

He  tlicu  proceeds  to  elaborate  and  fortify  portions  of  bis  ar- 
guiiieut. 

Cartwright  was  already  in  his  grave.  On  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1824,  a  philanthropist  as  true,  and  a  reformer  as  brave  as 

•  la  1774  Cartwright  publi4be<3  a  Rcries  of  loiters  favoring  American  Independence. 
(See  his  Life  and  Correspondence,  edited  b/  his  niece,  F.  D.  Cartwright,  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  I82C.) 

*  Sea  roL  L  p.  62. 
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history  mem  Ions,  died  with  rapturous  exclamations  on  his  tongue, 
oil  learning  that  Itarbide*8  schemes  had  failed,  and  that  the 
liberties  of  Mexico  were  considered  out  of  danger.  As  he  died 
under  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Jefferson  (though  unapprised  of  it) 
it  is  with  with  real  satisfaction  we  transcribe  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Trist'e  memoranda : 

Suoday,  October,  1824,  Mr.  Jeffersoa  said :  *  I  bare  got  a  letter  from  Cart- 
wrigbt,  ftnd  be  bM  explaioad  tb«  faaw»  of  my  letter  getting  ioto  the  paperoL  The 
very  day  (I  bdiere)  oa  whicb  be  feoelved  it,  a  man  waa  coademned  to  tbree  yean 
impfiaoDment,  on  tbe  ground  tbat  tbe  Sertptnraf  are  a  part  of  tbe  eonunoa  law.*  * 

The  writer  of  the  above  informs  us,  that  this  was  spoken  in  a 
tone  which  indicated  that  Gartwright's  explanation  was  received 
as  an  amply  sufficient  one. 

On  thc!  2f>th  of  June,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  thecommnnication 
to  Martin  Van  Buren,  in  regard  to  the  Mazzei  letter,  and  to  the 
fresh  charges  of  Pickering  on  that  subject,  which  has  ahnead/ 
been  cited,  and  sufficiently  noticed.* 

In  July  he  received  a  letter  from  Henry  Lee,  the  son  of  Qen, 
Henry  or  Harry  Lee,  of  the  Revolution,  which  proved  the  open- 
ing of  an  nnfortnnate  acqnaintance.'  Lee*s  letter  inclosed  the 
proepectos  of  a  newspaper  he  was  about  to  start  Mr.  Jefferson 
replied  with  great  eonrtesy,  and  subscribed  for  the  paper.  His 
letter  closed  dius: 

"A  papor  which  shall  be  governed  by  the  fjiirit  of  Mr.  Madison^a  celebrated  re- 
port, of  which  you  express  in  your  prospectus  so  Just  and  high  an  approbation,  can- 
not  be  fiJse  to  tbe  rigbts  of  all  elamea  Tbe  grandlktberi  of  tbe  preeent  genetatioB 
of  yottr  family  I  knew  well.  They  were  friends  and  feUow4aborera  witb  me  to  tfie 
aaroe  cause  and  principle.  Their  deseen(lant<>  cannot  follow  better  guides.  Aeeept 
tbe  assnranoe  of  my  beat  wishes  and  reapeotful  consideration." 

General  Lafayette  made  his  triuinplial  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1824.  He  landed  at  New  York,  in  August,  and  his 
])rogrcss  through  the  country  was  one  entire  ovation.  On  the 
first  of  October  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  fi-om  Philadelphia, 
informing  hira  that  he  proposed  to  visit  liis  neighborhood  ;  and 
the  latter  immediately  seat  him  a  warm  iovitatiou  to  come  to 
Monti  oello. 

Jefferson  wrote  to  Richard  Kosh,  four  days  afterwards,  that 

*  See  vol.  U.  p.  3(i5d  Mq.  'Bee  ArrBcoiac,  Mo.  32. 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  were  thrown  into  a  delirium  " 
of  joy  by  the  visit  of  Latayette ;  and  he  added: 

"  Ue  is  niakkig  a  triunipiiant  progress  through  the  State?,  from  town  to  town,  with 
•ccUinations  of  welcome,  such  as  no  crowned  bead  ever  received.  It  viU  have  a 
good  effect  in  fiiTor  of  the  Oeneiml  with  the  people  in  Burope,  bvt  probably  a  diflbr* 
ent  one  with  their  soTereigiM.   Its  effect  here,  too,  will  he  nahiUry  as  to  OUnelTM, 

by  rallying  us  together,  and  strongthonlni^  the  huhit  of  consiiierin.:  our  country  as 
one  and  iiidivi.'^ible,  and  I  hope  we  shall  close  it  with  something  more  solid  for  him 
than  diuDtTS  and  balls." 

llie  lust  liint  was  subsequently  improved  upon  bj  its  author's 
propusin?]^  tiiat  Congress  testify  its  gratitude  to  the  nation's 
guest,  and  former  benefactor,  by  makinir  a  handsome  pecuniary 
provision  for  him.  The  losses  wiiich  Lafayette  had  incurred, 
and  liis  liberal  style  of  living,  it  was  supposed  wouM  render 
tliis  form  of  testimonial  the  most  convenient  one  to  him  in  his 
declining  years.  Tlie  proposition  was  fortunately  timed,  and 
there  was  but  one  voice  in  regard  to  it.  Congress  responded  to 
the  popular  sentiment  by  voting  Lafayette  $200,000  an<l  a  town- 
sliip  of  land,  "  in  consideration  of  his  important  aervices  and 
expenditures  during  the  xVmerican  Kevohirioii." 

Finally,  Lafayette,  surrounded  by  a  gallant  escort  of  mounted 
Virginia  gentlemen,  with  Revolutionary  banners  displayed,  and 
amidst  peals  of  martial  music,  approached  Monticello.  Jeflfer- 
Bon  would  have  gone  forth  to  some  distance  to  meet  him,  but 
this  was  prohibited.    The  cavalcade  wound  up  the  mountain, 
and  entered  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house;  the  fanfare  of 
trumpets  ceased  ;  every  head  was  uncovered.   Lnfayette  stepped 
down  from  his  carriage,  and  Jeft'crson  advanced  rapltUy  from 
his  door  to  meet  him.    Though  time  had  dealt  its  blows  on  the 
former,  his  person  was  as  erect  as  when,  almost  tifty  years  before, 
he  liad  traveled  the  plains  in  sight  of  which  he  now  stood,  a 
fugitive  or  a  pursuer  of  British  invaders.    But  the  taller  and 
more  powerful  frame  of  Jefferson  was  bent  and  emaciated.  As 
the  old  men  threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  overcome 
by  emotion,  tears  streamed  from  nearly  every  eye.  Lafayette's 
visit  to  Monticello  proved  a  delightful  one,  both  to  himself  and 
to  Jefferson.   Of  the  subjects  of  ^eir  diaconrse  we  have  already 
had  a  sample.' 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  374,  376,  note. 
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A  banquet  was  given  to  Lafayette,  by  the  citizens  of  Char- 
lottesville. Jefl'erson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  many  other  dis- 
tiiii^uislied  Yirtrinians  were  present.  Everything  passed  off 
pleasantly  and  splendidh*.  Mr.  Madison  was  peculiarly  felici- 
tous in  some  comments  uttered  by  him,  in  reply  to  a  toast  on  the 
career  and  public  services  of  the  "  Nation^s  Guest."  One  of  the 
toasts  drank  was  as  follows:  "Thomas  Jetferson  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence — alike  identified  with  the  cause  of 
liberty."  Mr.  Jeffei-son  thereupon  handed  Mr.  Southall  some 
written  remarks,  which  that  gentleman  read  in  reply.' 

LafayL-rte^s  second  visit  to  Monticello  and  Charlottesville  will 
be  found  sufficiently  mentioned  in  the  memoranda  of  Dr.  Dun- 
glison,  hereafter  to  begiyen. 

Mr.  Ge<Hge  Ticknor  made  his  expected  visit  to  Montic  !'o 
in  December,  1824,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  by  Daniel 
Webster.  They  remained  some  days,  and  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Webster  soon  afterwards '  reduced  to  writing  a  series  of  pretty 
minate  recollections  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  there.  These 
are  published  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  correspondence,  edited 

'  Thoso  contain  notliin^:  r<Miiarkablo,  bnt  an  tlicy  are  not  found  in  cither  ciiitiun  of 
Mr.  J«'(tVr-  'ri'«  \Vnrk-».  ^^    will  transcrilu'  thr-m  : 

I  will  avail  mvsflf  of  thin  occasion,  my  beloved  neighbors  and  friends,  to  thank  yoa 
for  the  kbulneM  which  now,  and  at  all  times,  I  have  received  at  yonr  bandn.  Born  uad 
bred  MDong  roar  fatiien,  ted  bv  their  perCiAUtjr  into  the  line  of  pablie  life,  I  labored  in 
fbUotmhip  with  ihem  throtmrb  that  araiioiis  mnifn?1e  which,  fhseinv  th  tnm  foretsii 
bondage,  c^tablL^hod  us  in  the  n'ehts  of  eelf'Rovfrtuti'  nt :  riirlits  whi^b  havp  b!4-**f<i  onr- 
•elven,  and  will  ble*?*,  in  their  sequence,  ell  the  luuion?*  of  llie  earth.  In  thin  l  onu  >t,  all 
did  our  utmost,  and,  as  none  comM  do  more,  notn'  li.id  pretensions  to  superior  ni>  rit. 

1  iQy  friendit,  in  your  joy,  iOKpired  by  the  viait  of  Uua  our  ancient  and  diatin* 
gnlsheu  feeder  and  benefactor.  Bw  deeds  in  tho  war  of  IndtpOBdenee  you  have  heard 
and  read.  They  are  known  to  jon  and  embalmed  in  voor  aemoriea,  and  in  the  pagea 
«f  fldthftil  history.  Hie  deeds.  In  the  peace  which  followed  tint  war,  are  perhaps  not 
known  to  j-ou  ;  but  I  can  att<'-t  th<  m.    W!ien  I  wa-;  nt  ifioned  in  his  country,  for  the  piir- 

f»ow  of  cementinR  it«  friendship  with  our-i.  ami  of  ailvam  inK  our  mutual  interests,  this 
ri»  inl  of  bnth.  was  iny  most  jmwcrfn!  auxiliary  and  advoi  ate.  He  made  our  cause  hm 
■  own,  aa  in  truth  it  vrslk  that  of  hia  native  country  &Un.  Him  influence  and  couoecUoaa 
there  were  irreat.  All  doors  of  all  departments  Were  open  to  him  at  all  times ;  to  me, 
only  formally  and  at  appointed  times.  In  (ratti,  1  only  held  the  nail,  ha  drove  it.  Honor 
him  then.  a«  your  benefactor  in  peace,  as  well  an  in  war. 

"Mv  fiii  ;i  I  am  old,  I  ttik'  in  tlio  disuse  of  makinp  speeches,  and  without  voice  to 
utter  them.  lu  this  feelile  Htate.  the  exhausted  powers  of  life  lea\e  little  within  my  com- 
petence for  your  siTviee.  If.  with  the  ui'l  of  my  y.nini^'.  r  urpl  aMer  coadjtitonC,  I  can 
atiil  contribute  anything  to  advance  the  In^titutioo,  within  whose  walb  we  are  now 
mint^Iing  manife^tationa  to  thix  (tar  gucHt,  it  will  ha,  aa  It  ever  han  been,  cheerfully  and 
zealoosly  bestowed.  And  could  I  Uve  to  aee  it  onoe  ei^oy  tlw  patroa^it  and  oherink- 
raent  of  onr  public  authorities  with  nndirided  Toice,  I  ehoald  die  without  a  donM  of  tilM 
future  fortniK's  of  my  native  Staffs,  an^l  in  th'-  consoling  contemplation  of  the  kaf^y 
intlnencc  of  this  institution  on  its  character,  iu  virtue,  its  prosperity,  ainl  safety. 

"  To  these  effusions  for  the  craille  and  land  of  my  birth,  I  ail  I,  f-ir  our  nation  at  larpc^. 
the  aspirationa  of  a  heart  warm  with  tho  love  of  country ;  whose  invocatiouK  to  heaven 
for  Ita  indlitolnbte  union,  wfll  be  fervent  and  unromlttiqg  while  the  pnbe  of  life  continaes 
to  beat,  and,  when  that  eeaaea,  it  wlU  expire  in  prayera  for  the  eternal  doration  of  ili 
freedom  and  prosperity." 

'  Tti<*  volume  is  not  now  bc»forc  u'.  We  bdifve  that  it  is  Ptiited  or  intiflUlad  ttit 
Mr.  Wcbitcr'a  recolicctioaa  were  recorded  «Wter  the  ttrmiaation  of  his  viaik 
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hy  Ill's  son,  and  we  present  a  few  extnietB.  Mr.  Wel>ster  thos 
describes  Mr.  Jefferson's  personal  appearance : 

*'Mr.  Jefferson  Lsnow  between  eightj-onc  and  t  iglity-two,  above  six  feet  high,  of 
•a  ample,  long  frame,  rather  thin  and  spare.  Iliii  licad,  which  is  not  pecaUar  in  ita 
aha|M|  la  aet  rather  forward  on  hla  ahonlders;  and  his  neck  being  long,  fhere  is, 
when  be  is  walking  or  conTetalng^  a  habitual  protrusion  of  it.  It  is  still  well  coTered 
with  hair,  which,  baring  been  onee  red,  and  now  taming  gray,  ia  of  an  indiatinct 
■andj  color. 

**  His  eyes  are  small,  Tery  light,  and  now  neither  biilliant  nor  striking.  Ills  chin  ia 
rather  long,  but  not  pointed.  Hb  noee  small,  regular  in  its  outline,  and  the  nostrils 
a  fittle  eleratod.    His  month  is  well-formed,  and  stfU  filled  with  teeth ;  it  is  strongly 

compressed,  bcarin<r  an  expression  of  contentniont  and  bonevoleucp.  His  com- 
plexion, formerly  lif^iit  luid  freckled,  now  bears  the  mtuk?  of  ape  aii<l  ctitaneoua 
affection.  111^  limb^  ure  uncommonly  lung  ;  his  hands  and  feet  very  large,  and  his 
wrists  of  an  extraordinary  alie.  His  walk  is  not  predie  and  military,  but  easy  and 
swinging.  He  stoops  a  little,  not  so  mndi  from  age  as  from  natural  formation. 
When  sitting,  he  appears  short,  partly  from  a  rather  lounging  habit  of  Sitting,  and 
partly  from  the  di.<proportionat«  length  of  hia  limbs 

**Hi8  dress,  when  in  the  houtte,  is  a  grey  surtuut  coat,  ker^^eymere  stuQ'  waistcoat, 
with  an  under  one  faced  with  some  material  of  a  dingy  red.  His  pantaloons  are 
very  long  and  loose,  and  of  the  same  color  as  Us  ooat.  His  stockings  are  woollen, 
cither  white  or  gray ;  and  his  shoes  of  the  kind  that  bear  his  name.  Hia  whole 
dress  is  very  much  neglected,  but  not  i^lovenly.'  lb-  wears  a  common  round  hat. 
His  dress,  when  on  horseback,  is  a  grey  straight-bodied  coat,  and  a  spencer  of  the 
same  material,  both  Ikstened  with  large  pearl  buttons.  When  we  first  saw  him  he 
was  riding ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above  articles  of  apparel,  wore  round  his  throat 
a  knit  white  woollen  tippet,  in  the  place  of  a  cravat,  and  black  reWct  gaiters  under 
his  pantaloons.  His  general  appearance  indicates  an  extraordinary  degree  of  health, 
vivacity,  and  spirit.  His  sight  is  still  good,  for  he  needs  glasses  only  in  the  evening. 
His  hearing  is  generally  good,  but  a  number  of  TOioes  in  animated  conversation 
confuse  it.  * 

Mr.  Jefferson  rises  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  he  can  see  the  hands  of  bis  clock, 
which  is  directly  opposite  liis  bed,  and  examines  his  tliennoraeter  immediately,  as 
he  keeps  a  retruLir  iiitieorologieal  diary.  Ho  employs  himself  chieHy  in  writing  till 
breakfast,  wiiich  is  at  nine,  i'  rom  that  time  till  dinner  he  is  in  his  Ubrary,  except 
faig  that  in  fiur  weather  he  rides  on  hofsobadt  from  seven  to  fourteen  miles.  IMnea 
at  four,  returns  to  the  drawing-room  at  six,  when  coffee  is  brought  in,  and  passso 
the  evening  till  nine  in  conversation.  His  habit  of  retiring  at  that  hour  i.<?  so  strong, 
that  it  ha?  beoouu'  essential  to  his  health  and  comfort.  Hi'^  diet  i.s  simple,  but  he 
seems  restrained  only  by  his  taste.  His  breakfast  is  tea  and  coffee,  bread  always 
fresh  from  the  oven,  of  whidi  ho  does  not  ae«n  afraid,  with  sometimes  a  slight 
accompaniment  of  cold  meat.  He  ei\|oy8  bis  dinner  well,  taking  with  his  meat  a 
large  proportion  of  vegctablea.  He  has  a  strong  preference  for  the  wines  of  the 
Continent,  of  which  be  has  many  sorts  of  excellent  quahty,  baring  been  more  than 

1  Several,  Indeed  most,  of  these  minntie  convey  the  impression  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  not  closely  observant  of  physical  peculiarities.  We  will  give  two  or  three  exam- 
plsa.  Mr.  Jefleraon's  eyea  were  not  smalL  He  was  a  large-boned,  strong  man,  but  it  Is 

odd  that  Mr.  Web'^ter  should  not  have  observed  that  his  wrists"  were  swollen  out  of 
their  natural  .ni/.e  and  even  Bhape,  from  caoses  which  have  been  mentioned.  His  dre8% 
tliough  r<  r'  .ii;i!y  '  u[i!nriiira  to  no  fashion,  was  not  "  much  neglected  "  in  any  aignUrsp 
tion  which  wc  are  able  to  attach  to  those  words,  etc.  etc. 
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commonly  «iircoR<jful  in  his  mode  of  importing  and  preserring  them.  Among  other! 
we  fonnd  the  lollowing,  which  are  very  rare  in  this  country,  and  apparently  not  at 
all  injured  by  transportation:  L'Ednau,  Miucat,  Samiuo,  and  Ulaucbette  dc  Liiuoux. 
Dinner  is  aerred  ia  half  Tirginian,  half  Franeh  Myle,  in  good  tafta  and  iU>andanoe. 
Ko  wine  is  pat  on  the  table  till  tlie  eloth  Is  remoTod. 

"  Iti  conversation,  Mr.  Jefferson  is  easy  and  natural,  and  apparontly  not  ambitious  ; 
it  is  not  loud,  as  chulltMifring  general  attention,  but  n.-iially  aiMii'-^sod  to  the  person 
next  hiiu.    The  topics,  wbeu  not  selected  to  suit  the  ciiaracter  and  feelings  of 
his  naditor,  are  those  sufcjeote  with  which  his  mind  seems  pertiealarly  oocnpied ; 
and  these,  at  present,  maj  be  s^d  to  be  sdenoa  and  ktlersi  and  eepedally  the  Uni> 
Tersity  of  Virginia,  which  is  coming  into  existence  almost  entirely  from  his  ex- 
ertion'*, and  will  ri<»\  ii  is  to  be  ho[>»^d,  to  usefulness  and  credit  under  his  coiitiiiuod 
care.    When  wo  were  with  him,  his  favorite  subjects  were  Greek  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
hiatorioal  reooHeetione  of  the  times  and  events  of  the  Bevolation,  and  of  Ids  i«ii> 
denee  in  IVanoa  from  to  1769.** 

Mr.  Webster  represents  Mr.  Jefferson  as  describing  Patrick 
Ilciirjr  BOmewliat  as  we  have  Focn  him  (loscril)C(l  iu  Mr.  Trist^s 
Memoranda.'  He  thus  gives  Mr.  Jeiferson's  observatioDS  on 
Wirt^s  Liie  of  Henry : 

*'  ffis  biographer  sent  the  sheets  of  his  work  to  me  as  they  were  printed,  and  at 
the  end  asked  for  mj  opinion.   I  told  him  it  would  be  a  question  hereafter,  who* 

ther  his  work  should  be  placed  on  the  shelf  of  history  or  of  panr-grric.  It  is  a  poor 
book,  written  in  bad  taste,  and  pives  so  iniporfcct  an  id-'a  of  Patrick  Henry,  tliat  it 
seems  intended  to  show  off  the  writer  more  than  the  subject  of  the  work.** 

And  thus  on  the  character  of  General  Jackson: 

"I  feel  much  alurnied  at  the  pro?»pect  of  ."eeiriEr  General  Jackson  President.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  unfit  men  I  know  of  for  such  a  j)lacc.  He  has  had  very  little 
respect  for  laws  or  constitutions,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  able  military  chief.  His 
passions  are  terrible.    When  I  was  President  of  the  Senate  he  was  a  senator;  and 

he  could  never  speak  on  account  of  the  rus1lnc^^<  of  hi^i  fooling.^.  I  haTe  seen  him 
attempt  it  repeatedly,  and  a.«i  often  choke  with  rai:''.  His  p.i-sioin  are,  no  doubt, 
cooler  now  ;  he  has  been  much  tried  since  I  knew  him,  but  he  is  a  dangerous  maa." 

Tliese  descriptions  appearing  to  ns  to  lack  some  of  thoee 
gradations  and  qualifications  in  expression  which  are  essential 
to  convey  accurate  impressions,  we  sought  an  opinion  on  them 
from  one  as  familiar  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  his  views  snd 
modes  of  expression,  as  any  person  ever  was,  and  received  the 
following  reply : 

Mr  DBAS  Mb.  Baboau; 

......  First,  mi  the  ml(|eet  of  Mr.  Jeffefoon's  personal  appearanee. 

Mr.  Webater's  description  of  It  did  not  please  me,  beoanse,  though  I  will  not  slop  to 

1  Bee  Tol.  i.  p.  iO. 
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qiiarrel  with  any  of  the  dt't;\il-«,  the  general  impres??ion  it  w;l'^  caUnilutcd  to  produce 
•eemed  to  me  an  unfavorable  one ;  that  is,  a  person  who  had  never  seen  my  grand< 
fiither,  would,  from  Mr.  VelMt«i^t  d«acnption,  hKn  thought  him  rather  an  UMook* 
ing  nuui,  whioh  b»  ecrtainly  oevw  wm. 

"  It  wnnlil  bf,  liowcvcr,  very  diflBcuU  for  me  to  give  an  accurate  description  of 
the  appearance  of  one  whom  I  eo  tenderly  loved  and  deeply  rencrated.  Ilia  persoo 
and  countenance  were  to  me,  associated  with  so  many  of.  my  best  afTections,  M> 
mneh  of  my  higheat  reTorenoe,  that  I  eoifld  not  expeot  other  persons  to  tee  them  aa 
I  iM.  One  thing  I  will  say,  that  naTer  in  my  life  did  I  lae  hb  connteiuuice  dis* 
torted  by  R  single  bad  passion  or  unworthy  feeling.  I  have  seen  the  cxpr<"«.>*ion  of 
pufferinq,  bodily  and  mental,  of  grief,  pain,  sadness,  just  indignation,  di.«appoint- 
ment,  disagreeable  surprise,  and  displeasure,  but  never  of  anger,  impatience,  pee- 
viihnetiii  disooDtent,  to  say  nothing  of  worse  or  more  ignoble  emotions.  To  the 
eontrary,  it  was  impo.<.^iblc  to  look  on  his  face  without  being  stmck  with  its  bene, 
▼olent,  intelligent,  cheerful,  and  placid  expression.  It  was  at  once  intellectual, 
good,  kind,  niid  jdoasant,  wliilst  his  tall,  spare  figure,  spoke  of  health,  activity,  and 
that  help/ulnesa,  that  power  and  will,  '  never  to  trouble  another  for  what  be  could 
do  himself;*  whieh  marlced  hiaohameter. 

'*  His  dress  wsa  simple,  and  adapted  to  Us  idess  of  neatness  and  oomfort  Hepald 
little  attention  to  fashion,  wearing  whatever  he  liked  best,  and  sometimes  blending 
the  fashions  of  several  dilTerent  periods.  lie  w  ore  loti<r  waistcoat-*  when  the  mode  was 
for  very  short,  white  canibrio  stocks  fastened  behind  with  a  buckle,  when  cravats 
were  ttniTeteal.  He  adopted  the  pantaloon  Tory  late  in  life,  because  he  found  it 
more  comfortable  and  convenient,  and  out  off  his  queue  for  the  same  reason.  Ho 
made  no  change  except  from  motives  of  the  same  kind,  and  did  nothing  to  be  in 
confurnitty  with  the  fisshion  of  the  day.  He  considered  such  iudependeace  as  the 
privilege  of  his  age. 

**  You  ask  mo  If  lb.  Webster  had  not  *  too  strongly  colored  the  Jackson  por- 
trait.*  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  what  my  grandftther  said  to  H r.  Webeter,  nor 

can  I  believe  Mr.  Webster  capable  of  misstatement  Still  I  think  the  copy  of  the 
portrait  incorrect,  as  throning  out  all  the  lifjhts  and  giving  only  the  fhadowg.  I 
have  heard  my  grandfather  tpeak  with  great  admiration  of  General  Jackson's  mili- 
tary talent.  If  he  called  him  a  *  dangerous  man,'  'unfit  for  the  place'  to  which 
the  nation  erentnally  eaOed  hhn,  I  think  it  must  have  been  entirely  with  reference 
to  his  general  idea  that  a  military  chieftain  was  no  proper  bead  for  a  peace  All 
republic  as  onr?  was  in  those  days.  I  do  not  myself  roinember  to  have  heard  him 
say  anything  about  General  Jackson  in  connection  with  thi^  subject,  except  that  he 
thought  his  nomination  a  bad  precedent  for  the  future,  and  that  a  successful  soldier 
was  not  the  sort  of  candidate  for  the  Freddential  chair  He  £d  not  Uke  to  see  the 
people  run  away  with  ideas  of  military  ^ory. 

"  In  like  manner,  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry  with 
the  amount  of  severity  recorded  by  Mr.  Webster.  My  impresMiori  is  that  here  too, 
ilr.  Webster,  from  a  very  natural  impulse,  and  without  the  least  intention  of  misre- 
presenution,  has  put  down  only  those  parU  of  Mr.  Jeflbrson*s  remarks  which 
accorded  with  liis  own  views,  and  left  out  all  the  extennationa— the  *  einm»tamc§$ 
ttttendnnUx*  as  the  French  say.  This,  of  course,  would  lead  to  an  erroneous 
impression.  Of  Mr.  Wirt's  book,  my  grandfather  did  not  think  very  hiijhlv,  but 
the  unkind  remark,  as  far  as  Mr.  Wirt  was  personally  concerned,  unaccompanied 
by  anything  to  soften  its  severity,  is,  to  say  the  loast,  very  little  like  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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"Mr.  Wc1)sttT's  account  of  hh  vWa  to  Monticello,  fPom«<  to  me  writton  in  no 
unfair  or  uofritMidlj  spitit|  but  WM  rather  butj,  ittperficud,  and  never  intended  for 
the  public  eje.*' 

No  member  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  ever  heard  him 
meDtion  Wirt's  Life  of  Hem-y  in  the  tone  attributed  to  him  by 
Mr.  Webster.  His  family  often  heard  him  speak  of  that  work, 
and  of  Mr.  Henry  himself,  with  playful  freedom — laugh  at 
what  he  conceived  the  artificial  '*  dressing  up  "  the  latter  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  Wirt  But  they  always  understood  him 
to  admire  both  of  the  men  far  too  much  to  feel  any  inclination 
to  allude  to  them,  or  to  anything  which  had  emanated  from 
them,  with  intentional  disrespect.  Wirt  was  notoriously  a 
marked  favorite  with  him,  through  life.  His  whole  correspon- 
dence, and  his  Memoir  written  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
exhibit  his  unbounded  admiration  of  Henry  in  certain  particu- 
lars, and  his  dislike  or  severe  animadversion  in  none.  Henry 
and  he  came  to  differ  very  widely  in  politics,  and  the  former 
literally  died  leading  a  gallant  political  sortie  against  the  con- 
quering Eepublicans.  On  one  occasion  at  least,  his  keen  native 
humor  was  directed  personally  against  Jefferson.  With  his 
inimitable  look  and  tone,  he  with  great  effect  declared,  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  gentlemen's  abjuring  their  native 
victuals."  *  This  gave  great  diversion  to  Jeflferson.  He  loved 
to  talk  about  Hdnry,  to  narrate  anecdotes  of  their  early  inti- 
macy ;  to  paint  his  taste  for  unrestrained  nature  in  everything; 
to  describe  his  bonhomie,  his  humor,  his  unquestionable  integ- 
rity, mixed  with  a  certain  waywardness  and  freakishness ;  to 
give  illustrations  of  his  shrewdness,  and  of  his  overwhelming 
power  as  an  orator.  But  he  never  closed  an  amusing  account  of 
Henry's  exploits  among  overseers,  wild  hunters,  and  the  like, 
in  tlie  piny  woods,"  without  saying:  I  never  heard  anything 
that  deserved  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  oratory,  compared 
with  his  " — "  we  could  not  have  got  along  in  the  Revolution 
without  him" — "he  produced  our  unanimity" — ^**he  was  a 
mSLU  of  enlarged  views  " — he  was  a  truly  great  man."  • 

That  Mr.  Juliersou  favored  Mr.  Crawford's  elecdon  over 

*  Tlie  ItepnbHeani  were  accused  of  being  adberenta  of  PfM««— II»  e«oler|f  of  Monti' 
O0IIO  u  a:J  French ! 

•  Tli.  -i'  wore,  in  subRtance,  bis  habitual  cxpn  s-ions  in  n  piinl  to  Mr.  Hcnrr.  The 
conversation  which  wc  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Tri^t's  Mi  nmranda  (\  >t.  i  p.  iOV,  wm  bat 
s  Munpie  of  handredA  of  conreraatiom  with  hin  funiij  aad  with  otben  iu  their  bearinf . 
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General  Jackson  is  certain.  The  main  reasons  have  l)een  stated 
iu  the  IftttT  last  quoted.  It  is  true  that  with  all  his  attempts  to 
main  tail!  neutrality,  lie  did  not  invariably  avoid  expressions 
which  indicated  his  views.  A  good  many  persons  can  recollect 
the  local  excitement  produced  by  his  declaring  to  some  one  in 
conversation,  that  it  was  "  poor  policy  to  select  a  cock  lor  a 
sailor,  or  a  f^oose  for  a  fighter."  Nor  is  it  impossil)le  that  be 
retained  certain  disagreeable  recollections  of  Jackson's  course 
on  Burrs  trial.  Burr,  on  his  first  western  journey,  had  tho- 
roughly insinuated  himself  into  the  General's  good  graces.  The 
latter  detested  Wilkinson.  His  likes  and  dislikes  were  vehe- 
ment, and  he  came  on  to  liicbmond  to  flame  and  fulminate 
against  the  principal  witness,  the  prosecution,  and  finally 
against  the  AdministratioB.  He  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
himself  much  more  vigorously  than  elegantly  on  the  occasion!* 
Mr.  JeffersoD  did  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  understand  how  far 
twenty  years  had  tamed  the  early  fires  of  that  great  man^a  char- 
acter. But  it  would  he  meet  extraordinary  that,  to  a  known  and 
Tery  decided  political  opponent,  like  Mr.  Webster,  ho  shonld 
express  himself  with  a  severity  towards  a  Bepnblican  candi- 
date, that  those  moat  abeolatelj  in  hia  confidence  neyer  heard 
him  employ. 

Not  a  sliadow  of  intentional  miarepreaentation  is  here 
xmpnted  to  Mr.  Webster.  His  statements  are  regarded  as  rapid 
onUine  jottings,  made,  probably,  only  for  private  reference,  bat 
however  made,  giving  the  sum  of  the  impreisions  the  writer 
formed  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  and  feeUngs,  rather  than  an 
actual  report  of  his  words. 

The  remark  in  the  last  qnoted  letter  that  the  writer  (long  a 
resident  of  Monticello)^  never  saw  an  expressioii  of  anger  or 
impatience  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  fiice,  recalls  to  mind  two  anecdotes. 
Older  members  of  his  family  had  seen  each  expressions  on  his 
fiice,  and  they  remembered  and  related  them  as  marvels.  The 
first  occasion  was  serions— the  second  Indiorons.  Martha  Jef* 
ferson  osed  to  say  that  once  when  travelling  with  her  father, 

1  It  should  in  instice  to  General  Jacknon  be  remarked,  that  he  snbrn^qnentlj  changed 
his  Tlews  of  Burr  8  character — that  on  cominfr  to  the  PrcHidency  he  unhiitantially  turned 
hifl  back  on  him — though  Hurr  and  his  friendrt  claimed  that  he  had  been  nuiti-rially  instru- 
mental in  brin^ring  JackHon  forward  for  the  Presidency.  Burr's  ajsency  in  the  latter  con- 
sisted in  being  one  of  the  first,  ponsibly  the  firr*t,  to  name  the  Ueneral  for  that  office. 
But  there  never  waaa  moment  after  Borr'a  return  from  Europe,  when  his  eCTorta  in  laTOi 
of  waj  man'M  •torallon  to  a  popular  oflM  wvttid  aol  hava  prartd  damaghig. 
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they  came  to  a  ferry,  and  t'uiind  tlie  two  boatmen  eiiiraged  ia  a 
violent  quarrel.  They  took  the  travellers  on  board,  however, 
and  rowed  silently  to  the  middle  of  the  etream,  when  chancing 
to  catch  each  others  eyes,  the  contention  at  once  bn-ke  out 
afresh.  They  ceased  to  use  their  oara  or  to  8teer  the  boat, 
which  drifted  swiftly  towards  some  dangerous  rapids.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson spoke  to  them  calmly,  and  then  sternly,  but  they  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  Martha  said  that  her  father  suddenly  started 
up  with  a  face  like  a  lion,''  and  with  a  hand  over  each  of  the 
boatmen,  bade  them,  "  in  tones  of  thunder,"  to  row  for  their 
lives  or  he  would  pitch  them  into  the  stream.  Thoy  di<l  pull 
for  their  lives,  occasionally  stealing  a  fearful  glance  upward  at 
the  form  wliich  remained  rigid  and  immovable  above  them 
until  thev  reached  the  shore. 

On  tlie  other  occasion,  Mr.  Jefferson  directed  one  of  his  ser- 
vants to  take  a  horse  and  go  to  the  Charlottesville  post-office  for 
his  letters  and  papers.  The  boy  replied  that  there  was  not  a 
horse  out  of  use  but  those  belonging  to  the  carriage.  '^Go, 
then,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  and  tell  Jupiter  [the  colored  coach- 
man] to  lend  you  one  of  his  hoi-ees."  The  boy  soon  returned, 
Baying  "old  Jupe''  sent  back  word  that  nobody  could  have  Ms 
horses  for  that  busiDess.  Mr.  Jefferson  looked  amused,  and  told 
the  boy  to  go  again  to  Jupiter  and  tell  him  that  the  case  wa^ 
urgent,  as  he  was  expecting  important  lettere.  The  sable 
01ymi)ian,  however,  replied  tiatly  that  "  neither  of  his  horaes 
should  go  for  anybody."  Tell  Jupiter  to  come  here,''  said  his 
master,  evidently  in  a  passion.  The  pampered  coaclimau  sooa 
arrived  to  meet  a  look  and  hear  a  tone  never  before  or  afte^ 
wards  witnessed  at  Monticello— never  witnessed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Jefferson^s  family,  except  hy  Man  hi  in  the  boat. 
Jupiter  at  once  prudently  took  in  a  good  deal  of  sail,  but  he 
firmly  declared  that  he  must  not  be  expected  to  keep  the  ca^ 
riage  horses  in  the  desired  condition,  if  they  were  to  be  "ridden 
round  by  boys."  Mr.  Jefferson  admitted  this,  but  he  told  his 
coachman  that  he  had  better  never  again  take  qnite  so  blunt  a 
method  of  telling  his  mind.**  And  here  the  matter  ended. 

Jefferson's  correspondence  in  1824  contains,  we  believe,  bat 
one  expression  in  regard  to  the  Presidential  candidates.  It 
appears  in  a  letter  (October  13th)  to  Mr.  Bosh,  the  American 
miniater  in  England.  He  wrote : 
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*'  The  eclat  of  this  [Lafavettc^fl]  risit  has  aknoat  merged  the  Presidential  question, 
on  wbich  nothing  Kareely  Is  said  in  our  papers.  Tliat  question  will  lie  oltimately 
between  Crawford  and  A  Imhis;  bat,  as  at  the  same  time,  the  vote  of  the  people  will 

be  so  distracted  by  siihordinate  cnndidatos,  that  pn«?ibly  thej  may  make  no 
election,  and  lit  it  go  to  the  Uouso  of  BepresentatiTes.  There,  it  ia  thought, 
Crawford's  chance  is  besL** 

And  he  added : 

Wo  linve  notliin<r  olse  interesting  before  the  public.  Of  the  two  questions  of 
the  taritl'  and  public  iwproTemcnta,  the  former,  perhaps,  is  not  jet  at  rest,  and  the 
Utter  will  excite  boisterons  discusiioni.  It  happens  that  both  these  measures  fall 
in  with  the  Western  interests,  and  It  is  their  aeeession  from  the  agricaltnnl 
States  wUch  gives  sach  strength  to  the  mannfaoturing  and  consolidating  parties,  on 
these  two  questions.  The  hittor  i.^  the.  most  dreaded,  becnii«*'  tlionpht  to  anionnt 
to  a  delcrniinatutn  in  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  ull  powers  non-enumerated 
as  well  as  cnuuici-ati^d  in  the  Constitution,  and  by  giving  a  loose  to  construction, 
make  the  text  saj  whatever  will  reliere  them  firom  the  bridle  of  the  States.  These 
•re  ^fBenlties  for  yonr  day ;  I  shall  give  them  the  sBpt** 

It  had  lieen  arnm^ed  that  the  Univereity  should  he  opened 
on  tlie  1st  of  Febniarv,  1825.  But  when  that  period  came, 
three  of  the  professors  had  not  arrived  from  England.  Jeflerson 
evinced  great  nnea«iinoss.  He  wrote  Cabell,  January  11th, 
that  ho  was  "dreadfully  nonplu.«sed."  Then  came  intelligence 
of  a  desolating  Atlantic  storm,  in  which  shipping  liad  greatly 
suffered,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  these  gentlemen  reached 
a  painful  point.  He  subsequently  learned  from  Cabell,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  safe  in  an  English  port  (Plymouth),  on  the 
5th  of  December,  and  this  good  news,  he  said,  "  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  for  he  was  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  ship."  Ano- 
ther of  hU  letters,  February  20th,  states  that  the  professors  have 
arrived,  and  that  they  "  excite  strong  preeumptions  that  they 
have  been  judiciously  selected."  The  opening  of  the  University 
was  then  announced  for  the  7th  (if  March,  but  it  did  not  take 
place  until  April. 

His  expectations  in  regard  to  the  professors,  were  fully  satis- 
fied on  his  iirst  acquaintance  with  those  gentlemen ;  and  he 
never,  subsequently,  had  occasion  to  change  his  mind  *  His 

t  He  wrote  the  Honorable  J.EvelrnDeidson.M.P.  (of  England),  November  9th.  1R25: 
"It  ban  been  pecoliarlv  fortanate  that  the  Professors  brought  (Vom  abroad  were  as 
happy  !^(  lt  ('tii)UH  a.-«  could  have  been  hoped,  as  well  for  their  qualifications  in  science  as 
correctncr*-*  ami  araiablfncss  of  character;"  and  to  Mr.  (liles,  December  2t;th  :  "Our 
University  ha,H  been  ino^ii  fortunate  in  the  tlvo  proffssors  i»rociirpd  {"rom  England.  A 
flner  aelectioo  could  not  bave  been  made.  Beaidea  tbeir  heina  of  a  grade  of  science  which 
has  left  little  saperior  bdilnd,  the  eoReetasss  of  thsir  moni  eharaeter,  thdr  aeeomme 
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personal  relatione  M'ith  them  became  most  agreeable.  Tliey 
were  regularly  invited  to  Monticello  three  times  ii  week,  and 
each  understood  tliat  if  his  inclination  carried  him  there  uttener, 
bifl  welcome  would  be  always  cordial. 

Professor  Dnnglison — the  present  well-known  Doctor  Dung- 
lison  of  Philadelphia — subsequently,  but  while  the  facts  remained 
fresh  in  his  ineiiioiy,  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey  to  Char- 
lottesville, and  of  his  o])8ervation8  after  his  arrival.  These 
memoranda  were  made  cxirnntt'  caiarno,  merely  for  the  gratiti- 
cation  of  a  near  and  dear  relative.  Put  as  they  contained  the 
only  particular  accmint  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  last  illness  drawn  up 
by  his  medical  attendant,  an  application  for  the  facts,  made 
under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Jeflerson's  family,  scarcely  admitted 
of  a  refusal — and  having  opened  these  jtrivate  records  to  us, 
Dr.  Dunglison  kin*l!y  permitted  us  to  further  select  at  our  dis- 
cretion any  passages  which  would  throw  light  on  other  j)art3  of 
our  subject.  The  extracts  which  follow  are  given  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence,  though  they  were  often  widely  separated  by 
intervening  matter  and  topics. 

After  mentioning  that  he  and  his  wife  were  welcomed  to 
Richmond,  by  Mr.  Jetl'erson's  son-in-law,  ex-Governor  Ran- 
dolph (then  in  the  Legislature),  and  by  Tliomas  Jeflferson 
Ivandolj)!!  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Richmond,  by  his 
grandfather,  to  meet  the  travellers  and  make  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  their  jouraey  to  Cbarlotteeville,  Dr.  Danglieon 
proceeds  to  say : 

**BooQ  afterwards  [the  ftrrival  at  Charlottesville]  the  venerable  cx-President  pre* 
tented  himaelf,  and  welcomed  ua  with  that  dignitj  and  Undneai  for  which  he  waa 
oelebrated.  He  wa.s  then  eigh^-two  years  old,  with  his  intellectual  jHiwers  unahakea 

by  ago,  and  the  phy^iical  man  so  active  that  he  rode  to  and  from  ?ifontioello,  and 

took  exorcise  on  foot  with  all  the  activity  of  one  twenty  or  thirty  years  younpT. 

lie  Hjuipathized  with  us  on  the  discotnforut  of  our  long  voyage,  and  on  the  diM- 

greeable  Jottmey  we  mnat  have  passed  over  the  VtrgiDia  roads ;  and  depleted  to  w 

the  freat  distress  he  Inui  felt  leal  we  had  been  lost  at  sear— for  he  had  almost  given 

ns  np  when  my  letter  arrived  with  the  Joyftd  intelligenee  we  were  safe. 

•  ••••• 

The  housea  [the  profuasiore'  houses  or  pavilions^  of  the  Univeraityj  were  much 
better  linked  than  we  had  expected  to  6nd  them,  and  wonld  have  been  ftr  neit 
commodious  had  Mr.  JefliBrson  oonsnlted  his  exodlent  end  competent  dan^^ter,  Ite 

dating  diMpositions,  and  seal  for  the  prosperity  nf  the  in(»titntion.  leave  us  nothing  ^* 
Irish.  I  verily  believe  that  aa  high  a  degree  of  education  can  now  be  obtained  tM%t " 
tn  the  ooontrj  thej  left" 
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lluiddph,  in  ngktd  to  the  inlArtor  amBgenMiita,  InMMd  of  pluming  tho  oieliitoe- 

tural  exterior  first,  and  leaving  the  interior  to  shifl  for  itself.  Clo^eta  would  liOTO 
interfered  with  the  symmetry  of  the  rooms  or  passages,  and  honce  there  were 
none  in  most  of  the  hoiues ;  and  the  onlj  one  which  was  furuiiihed  with  a  closet,  it 
ms  told  «a  an  aoaodoto  «f  Ifr.  Mbnon»  tbat  not  inspecting  it,  acconitng  to 
Ms  goneral  «mngemenli,  lio  opened  tho  door  end  wellMd  into  it  in  his  wny  oat  of 
the  pavilion ! 

"He  was  fond  of  architecture,  and  anxious  that  the  rotunda,  and  the  diffarpnt 
pavilioos  should  present  specimens  of  the  variouii  orders  ;  and  although  from  the 
neceasitj  of  building  them  of  brick  and  wood,  the  effect  was  greatly  dimiuished,  it 
wao,  on  the  whole,  agreeoUe^  Tlio  Imotj  ooniieei  in  tho  bterior  of  the  roonm,  of 
the  Palladian  style,  were  howerer  anything  bat  pleeiing;  TJndoobtedly,  too,  the 
desire  for  having  rvt>r\  thin";  architecturally  oorroct,  aooording  to  his  taste,  induced 
him,  in  more  cim-h  tli:ui  I  have  mentioned,  to  sacrilicf  coiivenicticc.  JIo  coulil  uoi 
but  admit  the  anomaly  ot  having  windows  arranged  ad  iu  modern  habitations,  but 
tetlter  tlian  this  it  was  difllonlt  to  indaeo  liim  to  gOi  and  wlion  I  oonsnlted  hfan  in 
regard  to  a  dbtinct  building  for  anatomical  porpoaes,  whioh  ho  agreed  to,  he  at  ttio 
same  time  told  me  that  he  must  choose  the  position,  and  the  architectoial  arrange- 
ment extemallj,  whilst  all  the  interior  arrangements  should  be  left  to  me. 
•  ••••• 

**AeIlintobelbrereMailtod,tiio  openingof  ^  Univoiaitf,  wfaidi  had  been  fixed 
for  the  let  of  Febmaiy,  was  postponed,  on  aeoonnt  of  onr  hte  arriTal  in  tlm  ooontrj, 

until  the  1st  of  April,  whm  it  took  place.  All  the  professors  except  tho  incum- 
bfnt  of  the  Law  chair,  were  on  the  spot ;  and  the  faculty  consisted  of  Mr.  Long, 
I'mfcjor  qf  Ancient  Languages  ;  Mr.  Key,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Mr.  Bonny- 
castle,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoaophy ;  Dr.  Blaetterman,  Professor  of  Modem 
langnages;  Dr.  Bmmet,  Proftesor  of  Ohemislry ;  Mr.  Toeker,*  Profeesor  of  Moral 
Philosophy;  and  Dr.  Dungllson,  Profcraor  of  Medicine.  All  the  profes.-^ora  were 
for<M;:!ior.H ;  for  Dr.  Emmet  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Toeker  in  the  Uand  of 
Bermuda. 

"  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"The  fiust  of  an  the  profemofs  befaig  foreigners,  it  might  beimagbed  woold  be 
m&TOTable  to  AsoipUne,  and  aright  lead  the  disordeily  to  rebel  agafaist  the  anthori- 

tiee  of  Uie  Unirersity.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  a  highly  numerous  body  of 
generous  young  gentlemen  to  say,  that  during  tho  whole  period  of  my  residence  at 
the  University,  which  amounted  to  nine  years,  no  single  act  came  to  my  knowledge 
of  insubordination  from  that  caose;  whilst  ample  evidenoe  was  alibrded  of  their 
great  respect  for  those  who  had  left  their  homes,  and  were  aealonsly  engaged  in  in- 
structing them.   Mr.  Jefferson  was,  howoreP,  ssTorely  orltlelsed  for  having  gone 

abroad  for  Profi\M><orH.'        •  •  •  •  * 

'•Notion^  aft<»r  my  arrival  at  the  University,  Mr.  Jefferson  found  it  necessary  to 
consult  me  in  regard  to  a  condition  of  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  under  which 
he  had  sdRsred  for  some  time,  and  which  IneonTenleneed  him  greatij.  .  .  Few 
perhape  attain  that  advanced  age  without  suffering  more  or  less  from  diseases  of 
the  aiinary  organs.  On  examining  the  urethra,  I  fonnd  the  prostatic  portion 
wss  aflheted  with  stricture,  accompanied,  and  apparently  produced  by  enlargement 

•  Author  of  the  Life  of  Jeflferson. 

*  The  "  Philadelphia  ioaraal  oTths  Medieal  and  Phjaioal  Soiencea,"  edited  by  Dr.  N. 
Chapman,  at  the  tiow  the  meet  moalnent  ssedical  Joonal  hiteUntted  Btates,  ezprsssed 
great  indignation  oa  ths  stibJosL 
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of  the  fHWrtate  gluid.    [After  deeeriblng  the  remediee  «nd  their  &Toitb1e  cflbdi, 

the  niemoran(!a  oontinae.] 

"  Mr.  JettcDion  was  considered  to  )iave  but  little  faith  iu  physic ;  aad  has  often 
told  me  that  he  would  rather  trust  to  the  uuaided,  or  rather  uninterfered  with,  efforts 
of  nature  then  to  phyaidane  in  genereL  *It  ie  not,*  be  wae  wont  to  obeerre,  *lo 
phjsic  that  I  ol^ect  eo  nraeh  as  to  physicians.'  Occanonally,  too,  be  woold  qieik 
jocidarly,  espocisilly  to  the  unprofe'"<ioiial,  of  medical  practice  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion gave  ofTcnco.  whon  most  ossunMlIy,  if  the  same  thing  had  heon  -iaid  lo  me,  uo 
offence  would  have  been  taken.  In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Everett,  afterwards  Private 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Monroe,  ....  be  reaariEOd,  that  wheneTor  he  eaw  three 
phyiiolana  together,  he  looked  np  to  diaoover  whether  tiiefe  ewi  not  a  txuktj  boasaid 
in  the  neighborhood.*  The  annoyance  of  the  dootor,  I  am  told,  wae  maniliBBt  To 
me,  when  it  was  recounted,  it  seemed  a  harmless  jest. 

"But  whatever  niaj  have  been  Mr.  Jefferson's  notions  of  pbjsic  and  physicians, 

It  is  bat  justice  to  any  that  he  was  one  of  the  moet  attentire  and  lespeetM  ef 

patients.  He  bore  soflbrlng  inltteted  npon  him  for  remedial  porpoeea  with  ford* 

tudc  ;  nnd  in  iny  visits,  showed  me,  by  memoranda,  tlie  regularitj  with  wliidi  he 

had  taken  the  preecribed  remedies  at  the  eppointed  timea. 

«••••• 

'*  His  daughter  Mrs.  Randolph,  or  one  of  the  grand-daughters,  took  the  head 
of  the  table;  be  liimeelf  eat  near  the  other  end,  and  almost  always  some  viaitere 

were  present.  The  pilgrimage  to  Monticello  was  a  farorite  one  with  him  who  aspired 
to  the  r.nnk  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist;  but  it  was  too  often  undertaken 
from  idle  eiiriosity,  and  could  not,  under  such  cirouniatanot^s,  h;ive  aflTorded  plea* 
sure  to,  whilst  it  entailed  unrequited  expense  on  its  distinguished  proprietor.  Here 
than  onee,  indeed,  the  annoyance  has  been  the  enb|eot  of  regreUbl  animadTerdstt. 
Montieello,  like  Uontpellier,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Madison,  was  some  miles  distant  fkem 
any  tavern,  and  hence,  without  sufTioient  consideration,  the  traveller  not  only  availed 
himself  of  the  ho.«pitulity  of  the  ex-Presidents,  but  inflicted  upon  tlieni  the  exi>en>e« 
of  his  quadrupeds.  On  one  occasion  at  Montpellier,  where  my  wife  and  myself  were 
paying  a  vidt  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison,  no  fewer  than  nine  horses  were  entertelncd 
during  the  idght ;  and  in  reply  to  some  obsenratioii  whioh  the  eireometanoe  engea- 
dered,  Hr.  Madison  remarked,  that  whilst  he  was  delighted  with  the  eodetj  of  Ae 
owners,  he  confessed  he  had  not  so  much  feeling  for  the  horses. 

Sitting  one  evening  in  the  porch  of  Monticello,  two  gigs  drove  up,  each  contain- 
ing a  gentleman  and  a  lady.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  evidently  the  dedre  of  the 
party  to  l>e  innted  to  stay  the  night  One  of  the  gentlemen  eame  np  to  the  porch 
and  saluted  Mr.  Jefferson,  stating  that  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  Amerieun  citixenf 
in  payintr  their  respects  to  the  President,  and  inspecting  Montieello.  Mr  Jotforson  re- 
ceived them  with  marked  politeness,  and  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  look  at 
every  thing  aronnd,  butaa  they  did  not  reosive  an  invitation  to  spend  the  nigut, 
they  left  in  the  dnsik  and  returned  to  Charlottesvine.  Mr.  Jeflbrson,  on  that  ooeep 
don,  could  scarcely  avoid  an  expreerfon  9S  impatience  at  the  repeated  though  eom* 
plimentary  intmdons  to  which  be  was  exposed.* 

>  To  nnderstand  the  point  of  this  remark,  It  mav  be  necessary  to  inform  some 
Northern  readers  thsit  ih'iA  well  known  Southern  bird  {i'atharteM  aura  of  Temniinck  ami 
Bonaparte — VtUtur  aura  of  WiUou)  feeds  on  carrion,  disabled  animals,  etc. !  It  i?  ths 
scavenger  of  Southern  cities. 

■  This  seems  to  us  obviously  an  account  of  the  same  incident,  in  which  another  eye- 
wftnesa  (Professor  Tooker)  describes  Mr.  Jelibrson  as  coldly  replying"  to  his  vintor 
that    he  did  not  know  what  privilege  he  albided  to and  then  aa^*ahowi*gae  dlBpe- 
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**  In  Mr.  Jeffertion's  embarras.Hed  circumstances  in  the  evening  of  life,  the  imine'HO 
inllax  of  risitora  couUI  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience.    /  had  th» 
mrumty  to  atk  Mr*.  JUandolph  iskatwa»  tks  largut  numUro/pervma/ornAom  »lk* 
been  cnlUd  upon  wM9pe«U£y  to  prquoT*  ttecomnukUahMu  for  tht  night,  and  9h» 

replied  fifty !  In  a  coutitry  like  our  own,  there  is  a  curio-iity  to  knOfT  pcrsiotially 
tliose  who  have  been  called  to  fill  the  hi;;hcst  oflice  in  tlic  Republic,  and  ho  who  has 
aiuiucd  thia  emincoce  must  have  formed  a  number  of  acquaiutanceB  who  are  eager 
to  HAt  him  in  Us  retirement,  ao  that  when  hie  salary  as  the  first  officer  of  the  State 
ceases,  the  duties  l>eloQging  to  it  do  notecase  >imuItaneousl7 1  I  confbss  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  feeling  of  economy,  political  or  social,  which  denies  to  the  ex- 
President  a  retiring  nllowancp,  wliich  may  cnaMi'  him  to  p.iss  tlie  remainder  of  '-lis 
days  iu  that  useful  and  dignified  ho^ipitality  which  seem^i  to  be  demanded  by  the 
citisens,  of  one  who  hea  pretfdad  over  them. 

•  ••••• 

At  all  times  dignified,  and  by  no  meana  eaaj  of  approaeh  to  all,'  he  was  gene- 

mlly  communicative  to  thosje  on  whom  he  could  rely ;  in  hid  own  house  he  was 
occasionally  free  in  his  speech,  cvon  to  imprudence,  to  those  of  whom  he  did  not 
know  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  an  improper  use  might  be  made  of  \\\a  candor.  As  * 
an  eiample  of  thia  I  rceoUeet  a  person  from  Rhode  Island  visiting  the  VoiTcrai^, 
and  being  httrodneed  to  Mr.  JelTerson  by  one  of  my  colleagoea.  The  person  did 
not  impre.'i.s  me  favorably ;  and  when  I  rode  up  to  Monticello,  I  found  no  better  im* 
pression  had  been  made  by  him  on  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Randolph.  His  adkcaive- 
next  was  such  that  he  had  occupied  the  vaiuaiWe  time  of  Mr.  Jeflerson  the  whole 
morning,  and  staid  to  diuner,  and  during  the  conversaiiou  Mr.  JetTersun  was  apprc 
hensire  that  lie  had  said  aomethiog  which  might  have  t)een  misonderatood  and  be 
incorrectly  repeated.  He  therefore  asked  me  to  find  the  gentleman,  if  he  had  not 
left  Charlotti'svine,  and  request  him  to  pay  another  vi.<»it  to  Monticello.  He  had 
left,  liowt^ver,  when  1  returned,  but  I  never  discovered  he  had  abused  the  frankness 
ol  Mr.  JctlersoQ.  Mr.  Jcllcr:$ou  took  the  occasion  of  !<aying  to  me  how  cautioujj  his 
frienda  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  the  persons  they  introdooed  to  him.  It  would 
haTe  been  angular  if^  in  the  numeroua  viaitora,  some  had  not  been  found  to  narrato 

aition  to  relieve  him"  ft-om  his  obvious  embarrasMraent,  "  or  to  encourage  hi*  probable 
pnrpoee  of  visiting  the  interior  of  the  mansion,"  whereupon,  after  a  short  pautte.  says 
llr.Tncker,  the  speaker  "  withdrew  in  disappointment,  and  the  carriages  fmmccffately 
descended  the  mountain."    Profen^or  Tucker  sajT*  in  the  »arae  paragraph,  that  "  .Mr.  .lef- 
ftnon  was  as  remarkable  for  tho  ^''"♦^'■al  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  his  good  temper, 
as  for  his  hospitality."    Cuneciliii;,'  the  great  accuracy  of  tliis  writer  generally  in  -^t  itiug 
fact>,  and  his  utter  indisposition  to  misrepresent  Mr.  JefTersoo,  still  we  cannot  duubt  tluit 
Dr.  Dnnglison'g  version  is  the  correct  one.   Did  the  urbane,  good*tempered,  and  hos* 
pitahie  JelTerson  so  soddenly  resent  an  intrusion  of  every  day  oceurrence,  as,  to  the 
i)re-M;nce  of  the  gneeto  of  hfs  dfnner-tabte,  to  sharply  repulse  a  party  from  even  entering 
his  house,  and  uat,  too.  when  Jh!  party  was  ouraoD-sed  in  part  of  ladies?   To  mis- 
remember  an  '*exprea»»ion  of  iinputietK'e,"  made  in  tlie  hearing  of  two  or  three  taniiliar 
friends  after  these  free-and-ea.sy  puci^lH  bad  got  out  of  heariuLC.  into  an  fxpn  ^-sjon  made 
to  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  would  be  the  mo»t  natural  thing  in  the  world.    And  this 
we  have  no  doabt  is  the  fact.   The  matter  is  of  wry  trifling  importance,  and  is  only 
mentioned  because  thoee  who  knew  Mr.  JeOorson  more  than  ten  times  as  long  and  far 
more  fhmlUarly  than  sitibsr  cf  the  above  writers,  are  fuUy  satisfled  that  he  nerer  could 
have  been  guilty  of  the  rudeness  or  harshness  which  a  casual  ndarecoUection  impulse 
tu  him. 

'  Dr.  Dnn;,'li-ion  (as  he  informs  us  personally)  doe.-i  not  here  mean  that  It  was  ilifTif^ult 
for  any  person,  of  whatever  degree,  to  respectlTulty  approach  or  address  Mr.  Jefferson-. 
but  that  very  |j»w  fUt  disposed,  or  foond  it  praotteable,  to  assume  anything  like/«ai«- 
arii^  with  liiia. 
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the  private  eonmntionB  held  witii  ndtt  men  m  Jeffmon  «id  MaAaon,  yet  tbej 
were  few;  and  one  of  theo,'        •  •  •  • 

"In  the  summer  of  1825,  the  monotonous  life  of  the  coIIef»p  was  broken  in  npoo 
bj  the  arrival  of  General  Lafayette,  to  take  leave  of  bis  distingiii<<hed  friend  Mr. 
Jeftraou,  preparatory  to  his  return  to  France.  A  dinner  was  given  to  him  in  the 
rotanda,  bj  ^  profewora  and  atndenta,  at  which  Mr.  Madiaoo  and  Vr.  Monroe 
were  present,  but  Mr.  Jofferson*H  iDdiaporition  prevented  him  from  attending.  'The 
moptinc  at  .Monlicollo'  savs  M.  Lfv:L«r<our,  the  S»oretarv  to  General  Lafivctte  dur- 
ing  his  journey,  in  his  *  Lafaijrlle  in  Amiricu  in  1824  and  liS'25,'  vol.  ii  p.  24'>,  of 
three  men,  who,  by  their  succciiiiire  elevation  to  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the 
elate,  had  given  to  thdr  country  twonty^foar  yeara  of  proeperity  and  glory,  and  who 
atill  oflbred  it  the  example  of  private  virtoea,  was  a  sufficiently  atrong  inducement 
to  make  us  wUh  to  stay  there  a  lonjrer  time  ;  but  indi-'penfable  duties  rcca!!(^d 
Oener.il  liufayette  to  Washington,  and  he  was  ohii'red  to  take  le.ive  of  hi^  frieudi 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict  the  sadness  which  prevailed  at  this  cruel  separation, 
which  had  none  of  the  alleviation  whioh  ia  nanally  felt  bv  vouth ;  for  In  tUa  instance 
the  individoala  who  bade  farewell,  had  all  paned  throagh  a  long  career,  and  the 
imtnennity  of  the  ocean  would  still  add  to  the  diflicuUies  of  a  reunion. 

"  M.  Li'vas.seur  h:i?i  evidently  coufounded  this  banquet  with  that  given  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Charlottesville,  the  year  preceding,  during  the  first  visit  of  Lafayette  to 
Mr.  Jefferson.  At  that  period,  there  were  ndther  professors  nor  students,  as  the 
institution  waa  not  opened  untU  six  months  afterwards.  *  Everything,*  eaya  M.  La* 
vasseur  (voL  L  pw  890),  *had  been  prepared  at  Charlottesville,  by  the  citizens  and 
student.-',  to  f,Mve  a  worthy  reception  to  Lafayette.  The  sight  of  the  natiot\'.s  ijuert, 
sealed  ut  tlie  patriotic  banquet,  between  Jefferson  and  Madison,  excited  in  those 
prcticut  an  enthusiasm,  which  expressed  itself  in  enlivening  salUea  of  wit  and 
humor.  Mr.  Madiaon,  who  had  arrived  that  day  at  GhariottesviUe  to  attend  tUs 
meeting,  waa  especially  remarkable  for  the  originality  of  his  exprearions,  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  allu.sions.  Before  leaving  the  table,  he  pave  a  toast  '  To  liberty— 
with  virtue  for  her  guest,  and  gratitude  for  the  feast,'  which  was  received  with 
rapturous  applause. 

**  The  aameei^ariasm  prevailed  at  the  dinner  given  in  the  rotunda.  One  of  the 
toaau  propoaed  by  an  oflloer  of  the  Inatltntion,  I  believe,  waa  an  example  of  foraag 
a  meUphor  to  the  fbll  extent  of  ita  capability;  *The  apple  oi  our  heart's eje— 

Lafryette.' ' 

"In  referring  to  Mr.  Jetlei-son's  bodily  condition  at  this  period,  Mr.  Tucker  lia* 
the  following  remarks,  Lite  of  Jefferson,  vol.  U.,  p,  478: 

>  Li'ft  with  a  rarle  hlanrht  to  luakr  l\  ^flt  rtion  from  confidential  memorfinda.  withont 
SUbmittinu  that  Heleotion  to  the  untliur.  wc  have  felt  it  due  to  him  to  ab-»tajn  from 
any  personal  details  liuMc  to  give  ofjl-nee  in  anv  quarffr. 

*  Attorney-General  Wirt  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  20th  of  Aocast.  1825 :  We  had  a 
great  time  to-day.  I  dfned  by  Invitation  with  the  Marqnb  at  the  University,  and  was 
placed  at  his  ri-M  hun  1 :  and  I,  too,  was  toasted.  They  wanted  me  to  make  a  q>eeeB. 
ont  1  atn  priiiri/iAr/  ;-K.»in?*t  it.  So  I  merely  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  anexpeetwl 
honor  they  ha.i  A'm''  iiif  ;  toM  thnu  tliat.  ulthon.'h  a  pnhlir  «itcaker  by  profcs-ion.  I  had 
not  been  acou'tomed  to  speak  in  my  own  cause,  and  )«'>rneil  tlicm,  in  htn  of  a  -|><'f  h, 
to  accept  a  toa-st— whichi  gave  them.  Lafayette,  who  had  J»c»mi  toast.'d,  had  in-  r-  ij 
returned  thanks  in  so  many  words,  and  given  his  toast;  but  my  IViend,  Monroe,  who  was 
also  there,  had,  upon  being  called  out  m  Ua  tom,  made  a  Speech— and  not  oneofha 
i)e-^t.  I  wa«  ihou^^ht  to  have  made  a  great  eac^.*'— JTiMMdly'a  Mmttn  9f  ffmam 
kVui^  vol.  U.  p.  177. 
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fHore  follows  an  extract  from  rrofotv.«^or  Tuckt  r'-^  work,  raeutiouing  his  disease, 
etc. ;  that  a  aererer  attack  of  it  recurred  iu  August ;  that  General  Lafiiyelfe,  on  his 
Mcond  Tiflit,  found  him  on  a  couuh  in  the  drawing-room,  suiforing  acute  paiii,  and 
uoch  ehuiged  ftom  the  praoedlng  yetr ;  thai  the  Genena  **  mttifteted  a  good  deel 
of  solicitude  for  hi^i  frluad^had  ooofereiioee  in  regard  to  hid  health  with  Dr.  Dun* 
glisoa,  and  having  learnt  that  certain  preparations,  u.scful  in  hi.s  disoa.«e,  could  be 
obtained  better  in  I'uria  than  elsewhere,  he  reiuemhered  the  tact,  and  as  Hioon  M 
he  rvturocd,  licut  a  supply  which  would  hare  been  sulhcient  for  twenty  patients.'' 
HaTing  made  this  quotatiOD  from  Mr.  Tucker,  Dr.  Dttnglimm  reaumea:] 

The  preparatlona  referred  to  bj  Mr.  Tucker  were  elostio  gum  cathetera.  Sood 
after  Lafayette's  return  to  France,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Haiidolph,  stating  that  he  had 
«ent  a  small  cai^se  as  a  present.  What  this  could  be  piizzh'd  us  not  a  little.  When 
it  arrived,  which  was  some  time  alter  the  death  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  proved  to  be  a 
eaae  of  nearlj  one  bandred  elaatio  gum  cathetera. 

**The  announcement  tii  Mr.  Jellineon*o  deoeaae  gate  oocaiion  to  another  letter 
[from  T-afayette,]  in  which,  after  oxpreaiing  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  old  friend, 
he  uiked  Mr!<.  Randolph  to  inform  me  how  much  be  sjrmpatbiaed  with  me  at  the 
sad,  although  by  him,  not  unexpected  event. 

"From  CheUfe  of  General  Lafayette,  bj  M.  Julea  Cloquet,  M.D.,  it  appcaracboee 
iMtmmenia  were  aelected  by  blui.  *8ome  yeara  ago,*  he  remaiftii,  'Lafeyette 
instructed  me  to  choo.«e  fbr  blm  Pome  surgical  in.'^truments  which  he  wi-ihiMl  to  pre- 
sent to  President  Jefl<'rson,  nt  tlie  p(>riod  of  his  la-xt  illness.  When  I  hamit d  him 
the  box  containing  them,  he  tlianked  nie  with  his  usual  kindiies.i,  and  added  : 
What  think  you  of  my  friend^a  health  ?  Uis  situation  causes  mo  the  greatest  anxi- 
ety. Why  vmu  I  not  aend  him,  with  thia  boa,  not  only  the  inatramenta  he  requires, 
but  your  experience  ftttd  yottr  guiding  hand?  At  that  period  be  little  foresaw  that 
one  day  he  himself  would  be  attacked  by  a  similar  malady,  hnd  that  all  my  care 
would  be  inetl'ectual  to  preserve  his  lite.'  ( Recollections  of  the  Frivate  Life  of 
General  Lafayette,  by  11.  Jules  Cloquet,  M.D.) 

•  «•••> 

"  In  the  framing  of  a  code  of  hiwa  fbr  the  government  of  ^o  UniTerslty, 

Mr.  Jefferson— for  he  was  their  chief  author — was  under  the  erroneous  inipn"*<ion 
that  more  ini<rht  be  done  with  the  students,  by  an  a[ipeal  to  their  patrioTi-m  and 
honor,  than  by  positive  punishment i  but  whilst  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  rule 
that  certainty  of  puniahment  fa  more  efibctlve  than  aeverity,  and  that  the  best  airirltfe 
amongst  a  hl|^minded  body  of  young  gentlemen  may  be  ruled  and  governed  by  audi 
feelings  as  those  invok*  d  by  Mr.  JelTersoa,  the  result  proved,  that  all  were  not  thus 
influenced,  and  that  in  many  eases,  separation  from  the  University  was  indispensa- 
ble.  It  was  fancifully  believed  by  that  dittinguished  personage,  that  the  studenU 
themaelm  might  be  induced  to  form  a  part  of  the  gomnment,  to  oonatitiiie  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  minor  offencea,  and  to  inlllet  pnnlahmmt  on  a  deUnquent  coU 
league;  and  ferther,  tluu  their  cooperation  might  react bctuAeially  in  the  preven- 
tion of  tnin'gression.H.    The  scheme  had  a  Republican  app«'aranoe,  and  was  favor- 
ably thought  of  by  the  Rector  and  Uo.ird  of  Vi>iitors.    In  the  first  printed  copy  of 
the  enactments  of  the  iustitutioa  (Iti^o)  is  the  loUowiug  : 

'**The  mi^or  ptmLihmenta  of  expulaion  tnm  the  0idTerrity,  temporary  808|m>d- 
aion  of  attendance  there,  or  interdiction  of  residence  or  appearance  within  its  pre- 
cincts, shall  be  decreed  by  the  Professors  themselves  Minor  cases  may  be  rt  ferre  1 
to  a  board  of  six  censors,  to  be  named  by  the  Facultv,  from  among  the  most  discreel 
of  the  btudcuts,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  aitting  as  a  board,  to  inquire  into  the  &Otr, 
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propose  ihe  minor  punishrnorits  w  liidi  thoy  think  proportioned  to  the  off.>nce,  and 
to  make  report  thereof  to  the  Professors  for  their  approbation,  or  their  cooimutiiiion 
of  the  peoftlty,  if  It  be  beyond  the  gnde  (tf  the  olfenoe.  Tbcee  eeoeon  ihall  bold 
thdr  oflloee  uaUl  the  end  of  the  aeerion  of  their  anMintmenti  if  not  looner  rereked 
by  the  Faculty.' 

"  Duriiip  the  vorv  fir*f  soinsion  of  the  University,  events  occurred  to  exhibit  the 
iiisufliciencr  of  any  enactuieut  of  the  kind,  and  accordingly  in  the  next  cdttioa 
of  the  'Bnactmenti,*  pabBehed  in  1827,  it  stricken  out.  So  long  indeed,  as  I 
^  hftTo  elsewhere  remtrlced  (aee  ertiole  on  *  Gdtlege  Inetnietion  end  IMedpUne*  in  the 
American  Qoarteriy  Beview  for  June,  1  Ho  l ,  p.  _">  i ),  m  the  e*prit  tU  corps  or  Burteksn- 
$ehaft  prevails  umongiit  studotif*',  wiiiili  incuUutfs  that  it  is  a  f^tiirm.i  <>1"  iho  ilcepest 
hue  to  <rivo  tostimotiy  ngiiin)»t  u  fellow  student,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  cooperation 
in  the  discipline  of  the  institution  from  them.  This  '  loose  principle  in  the  ethics 
of  schoottMy  eombinatioDS,*  as  it  waa  tenned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  has,  indeed,  led  to 
nuuH-roufl  and  8eriou8  evils.  It  has  been  a  great  oanse  of  tlie  combinations  formed 
in  resistance  lo  tlie  lawtui  authorities,  of  intemperate  addresses  at  the  itjstipition  of 
some  unworthy  nuniUer,  and  of  repeated  sccim'S  of  commotion  and  viult  iH  O.  It  Ls 
rare  for  a  youth  to  hesitate  to  depose  in  a  court  of  juatice,  touching  an  offence 
against  the  manidpai  laws  of  Us  oonntry,  committed  by  a  brother-etudent  The 
youth,  and  the  people  at  large,  are,  indeed,  distinguished  for  their  ready  attentioa 
to  the  calls  of  justice.  Yet  it  is  esteemed  the  depth  of  dishonor  tO  testify  when 
callt'd  ui'on  \iy  the  collepe  authorities,  against  the  gro?sest  violation  not  only  of 
collegiate  but  of  municipal  law  ;  as  if  it  could  be  less  honorable  to  give  the  same 
testimony  before  one  tribunal  than  the  other;  or  as  if  the  morality  of  the  act  dif- 
fered in  the  two  cases. 

"Tlie  fallacy  of  placing  any  reliance  on  appeals  to  reason  and  to  sense  of  pro- 
priety on  thf  part  of  the  students,  and  the  evils  of  this  BurKrhenyrhoft,  were  ap- 
parent before  the  termination  of  the  £r8t  session.  Offences  of  a  disturbing  character 
were  committed,  and  when  the  olfenden  were  detected  they  were  first  admoiddied, 
and  then  mildly  puidsbed ;  until,  at  length,  rlbt  and  disorder  occurred,  wUch  could 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  *  Nightly  disordett*  (says  Professor  Tucker)  *  were  habi- 
tual with  the  students,  until  passing  from  step  to  step,  they  reached  a  point  of  riot 
and  excess,  to  which  the  forbearance  of  the  Professors  could  no  longer  extend, 
when  the  students  considered  their  rights  violated,  and  openly  resisted  the  anthori^ 
of  the  Faculty.  This  happened  in  October,  immediately  before  the  annual  meet* 
ing  of  the  Viators.  The  subject  was  laid  before  them  by  the  Fsculty.  More  deep 
mortification,  more  poi,:n;int  distress,  could  not  be  fflt  than  was  experioncfd  l>y  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Tlie  following  day  he  came  down  witlj  the  other  Visitors  from  Monti- 
cello,  w  hich  wus  their  head-quarters,  summoned  the  students  into  their  presence, 
and  I  hey  were  addressed  in  short  speeches  by  himaeli;  Mr.  Madison,  and  Chapman 
Johnson.  The  ol^ect  of  these  addressee  wai,  not  merely  to  produce  in  the  young 
men  a  disposition  to  obey  the  laws,  and  return  to  their  studies,  but  to  induce  the 
principal  rioters  to  give  up  tlieir  names.  The  address  of  these  men — the  two  first 
venerable  by  their  years,  their  servicea,  and  their  authority— could  not  be  retiisted. 
The  ofibaders  came  forward,  one  by  one,  and  confessed  their  agency.  Among  these 
who  thus  almost  redeemed  their  past  error,  by  this  manly  course,  was  one  of  bis 
own  nephews.'  The  shock  which  Mr.  JelTerson  felt  when  he,  for  the  first  time,  di~ 
ooTcred  that  the  efforts  of  the  Ust  ten  years  of  his  life  had  been  foiled,  and  put  in 
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jaoptrdj  b J  one  of  Ui  iiuiilly,  wtt  move  thaa  hit  own  pntienoe  could  endoro,  nnd 
be  could  not  forbeer  from  using,  for  tbe  fint  ttme,  the  languago  ni  indignation  and 

reproach.  Some  of  the  offentlors,  among  whom  waa  his  nephew,  were  expelled  by 
tile  lacultj  ;  and  others  were  more  lightljr  punished.  Their  offensive  memorial  was 
vithdmwn,  tbe  exerciMS  of  tbe  University  were  resumed,  and  under  a  system  libenl 
witbont  bring  but,  n  degree  (border  end  regnhrity  baa  been  pcogreadrely  bicreee- 
ing,  end  is  anppoeed  to  be  now  nowbere  exceeded.*  ** 

We  will  here  drop  Dr.  Dunglisoa^s  Memoranda  for  a  time. 

It  ought  to  be  added  to  a  preceding  remark,  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
80D*8  kindly  social  attentions  to  tbe  members  of  the  Univeraity 
were  not  confined  to  ita  officers.  As  often  as  once  a  week,  a 
number  of  students  were  invited  to  dine  with  him.  He  some- 
times, perhaps  generallj,  ate  apart  on  snch  occasions,  as  he 
could  hear  nothing  amidst  the  clatter  of  a  joyous  company,  and 
he  wislied  to  be  no  impediment  to  the  enjoyment  of  otliers.  But 
before  and  after  the  meal,  he  attentively  devoted  himself  to  his 
yonng  gaests. 
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OHAPTER  XIII. 
1825—18^6. 

Vmton  M  tae  Unlrenfty  In  1835.^lr.  "WkV^  Ust  Visit  to  Hootioeno— Mr.  Kmft6f» 

ViVit— The  Dnke  of  Saxe-Weimar'a  Accoant  of  his  Visit — Mr.  JelTerson's  Correapon- 
ilcQce  in  1835 — Hia  persistent  Yiewa  in  regard  to  tlie  Aiuu  of  our  e*rljr  Political 
PurtSM—To  lb.  Livingston,  oonceming  bb  Civil  Code— Miwellaiieaiit  Letten— Letter 
of  Advice  for  the  Putnre  Gaidanee  of  a  Child— Views  on  Prendent  J.  Q.  Adams's  firal 
Message — PropoH<?s  that  Virpinia  prote!<t  againHt  Internal  Improvements,  by  Con- 
gress— SuggesU  a  Coustttutioiial  Amcudiueat — Aaka  PermiaBion  of  Legi.ilatnrc  to  sell 
bto  Lands  by  Lottery— His  Paper  on  the  6nb|eet— Reaaons  for  the  Beqneet-Otker 
Plans  Bug^'p?tc(l — Grant  to  University  refused — A  misrepresented  Joke — Declines  a 
Donation  from  the  State— Letter  to  his  Grandson— Gloomy  Pro«pect«— Correspon- 
denee  with  Cabell— Explains  his  Allhfrt  to  Madison- Loss  by  Indorsing— The  Friend 
who  gave  the  Coup  tU  grftcc— ^Sume  charaeteilatic  Incidentih<-MieboIaB'8  last  Decla- 
rations— iTotteryBill  passes— Public  Moetin;rs  on  the  Snhject— Prooecdinps  of  Meeting 
in  Nelson  County — Lottery  Scheme  does  not  come  up  to  the  public  wishes — Contri- 
bntlona  flrom  New  Toric,  FliUadelphia,  Baltiiiionf  ete.— Manner  In  wUeh  Jallhmn 
received  those  Aids— His  declining  Health — Conceals  his  Malady  from  his  FMnII|y— 
Hakes  his  Will — Relnctauce  to  be  helped — Continues  his  Rides — Dangerous  Accidents 
— Opening  of  1826— Letter  on  Slavery — His  last  Reading — ^Nearly  suOucated  by  an 
Artist— Hia  Deportment  to  hia  Family— Invited  to  attend  the  60th  Annlvetaary  «r 
Independence  nt  Washington — His  Reply-  Doathn  of  Jefferson  and  Adamn  on  that  Day 
— Jefferson's  Death  described  by  hia  Grandson — His  last  written  Mesaage  to  his 
Dang Uer— Mr.  Trlat'a  BeooUeetloaa,  etc.— Dr.  l>ong1iBOB*t  Wnnoruidft  of  Jeiteton*i 
Illness  and  Death— What  he  meant  by  asking  Madison  to  "Take  care  of  him  whei 
Dead  "—Madison  to  Trist,  on  hearing  of  Jefferson's  Death — Judfre  Carr's  Lettof^Tka 
Public  Sorrow  over  the  Deaths  uf  Jefferaon  and  Adams — Funeral  Orations. 

Among  the  distingaished  yisitore  to  the  University  the  tii-st 
year  of  its  establishment,  were  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar 
Eisenach ;  Mr.  Stanley,  now  Lord  Derby  ;  the  Honorable  J. 
Evelyn  Denison,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  others.  It 
is  probable  tliat  most,  if  not  all  of  these  ii^eiitlemeu  were  drawn 
to  CliJirlottesvillc  by  u  desire  to  visit  Mouticello. 

Mr.  Wirt  made  liis  last  visit  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Auo^ust, 
1825.  The  accomplished  author  of  Wirt's  Memoirs,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, says  of  this  visit:  '^The  meeting,  we  believe,  was  of 
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-melaQcholy  canoern  to  the  Attorney-General.  It  was  the  vieit 
of  a  pilgrim,  not  to  an  empty  shrine,  bat  to  an  ancient  hearth- 
stone, where  the  friend  of  his  youth  yet  inhabited,  and  where 
many  vivid  memories  yet  lingcored  to  bring  back  the  images  of 
the  past,  now  saddened  by  the  thonglit  that  the  brittle  chain  of 
a  great  life  was  soon  to  be  broken,  and  with  it,  almost  every 
surviving  association  which  gave  interest  to  the  place.* 

The  Bake  of  Saze- Weimar  left  the  following  account  of  his 
visit  to  Monticello,  in  his  published  Travels  in  North  America 
in  1825  and  1826 

"  The  Fnivprsity  is  situated  on  a  bill  in  a  Tcry  healthy  situation,  and  there  ia  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  Blue  Kidge.  Fretfidcnt  Jefleraon  invited  ud  to  a  family  dinner; 
but  as  in  CbarlottesTille  there  is  bill  a  llttgle  hackney  coach,  and  this  being  absent, 
we  were  obliged  to  go  the  three  mOee  to  MontioeUo  on  foot 

**  We  went  by  a  pathway,  through  well  cultivated  and  iadosed  flelda,  oro«:<od  a 
creek  named  Rivanna,  passing  on  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  cut  in  a  roup;h  «'lm|>e,  and  with- 
out rails  ;  then  oj^cendcd  a  steep  hill  overgrown  with  wood,  and  oauio  on  it8  top,  to 
Mr.  Jefl'erson's  house,  which  is  in  an  open  space,  walled  round  with  bricks,  forming 
to  oblong,  whose  shorter  rides  are  rounded ;  on  each  of  the  longer  sides  are  portals 
of  four  coltunnti 

"  The  unsuccessful  waiting  for  a  carriage,  and  our  long  walk,  caused  8uch  a 
delay,  that  wc  found  the  company  at  table  when  we  entered  ;  but  Mr.  Ji  fforsou 
came  very  kindly  to  meet  us,  forced  ua  to  take  our  scat^,  and  ordered  dinner  to  be 
•srred  up  anew.  He  was  an  dd  man  of  eighty-six  years-of  age,  of  tall  stature, 
plain  appearanee,  and  long,  white  hair. 

"In  couvcr84ition,  he  was  very  lively,  and  his  spirits,  as  also  his  hearing  and  sight, 
seemed  not  to  have  decreased  at  all,  with  his  advancing  aj^e.  I  found  in  him  a 
man  who  ruiaiued  h'm  faculiiea  remarkably  well  in  liia  old  age,  and  one  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  man  of  sixty.  Ho  ailDid  me '  what  I  had  seen  In  Yli^nia.  I 
eulogised  all  the  plaoes  that  I  was  oertain  would  meet  with  his  approbation,  and  he 
seemed  very  much  pleased.  The  company  at  the  table  consisted  of  the  fiunily  of 
bis  daughter,  Mrs.  Bandolph,  and  of  that  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the 

>  Mr.  Kennedy  says  in  a  note  on  the  same  page  :  The  writer  of  this  memoir  vlsllsd 
MontlceUo  within  a  few  weeks  aOar  the  peiwd  referred  to  in  the  text.  I  was  aoeom* 
paided  by  a  fHcnd,  and  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Wirt.  I  had  nerer  seen 

Mr.  Jeffi'r^rm.  It  wan  a  hot  day  in  Julv  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
entered  the  spacious  hall  f)f  the  mansion.  We  presented  the  WtUr  to  a  huiy  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  hei-u  very  ill  with  a  recent  attack  of  his  malady,  and  there- 
fore excused  himself  from  receiving  company.  There  was  a  large  gla-^n  door  which 
opened  uoon  the  hall  and  separated  Mr.  Jefferson's  apurtmentn  from  it.  Whlbt  we  sat 
in  thia  haJl,  a  tall,  attennateo  figure,  slightly  stooping  Corward.  and  exhibiting  a  eoui^ 
teaanee  filled  with  an  expreselMi  of  pain,  slowly  waHwd  across  the  space  TiRfbie  through 
the  (liior.  It  wa-*  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  wa-^  dreased  in  a  costume  lonsr  out  of  fashion 
— smallt'l'ith'-s,  a  wai.slcout  with  tlaps,  and,  as  it  struck  us.  in  the  lun  f  \icw  we  lia<i, 
some  remnants  of  embroidery.  The  silence  of  the  footfall,  tho  voiit>nil>lo  figure,  the  old 
costume,  and  the  short  space  in  which  that  image  glided  past  the  glass  door,  made  a 
strange  and  mysterious  mpresdoo  imon  us.  B  wis  all  I  ever  saw  of  the  sage  of  Moii> 
ttoello."  — ^ 

The  hastfoesB  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  rtew  betrayed  him  Into  tome  errors.  Mr.  Jeflbrson 
wore  no  embroidery.  The  smalfclothf^  hid  piven  place  to  pimtaloonn  when  he  was 
about  seventy  years  old ;  and  with  characteristic  atilitarianism  he  had  immediately 
wondered  that  hs  had  not  dieooveied  their  nq^eitar  oonfeaisnce  before. 
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University,  an  Englishman  and  his  wife.  I  turned  the  conversation  to  the  subject 
of  tho  University,  and  obsorvcd  that  this  was  tho  favorite  topic  with  Mr.  Jf-fft  rson ; 
he  cuiertained  very  sanguine  hopes  as  to  tho  flourishing  state  of  the  Unirersitj  in 
fotnre,  and  beUered  tb*t  U,  «&d  the  Harrard  UniTenity,  sear  Boeton,  would  in  a 
Tery  ebort  time  be  the  ooJ  j  ioilitatloiia»  whete  the  jmith  of  the  United  Stetee 
would  receive  a  truly  classical  and  solid  education.  After  dinner  we  intended  to  take 
our  leave,  in  order  to  return  to  Charlottesville,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  would  not  consent 
to  it.  Uc  pres^d  us  to  remain  for  the  night  at  his  house.  The  evening  was  8i>ent 
by  the  fire ;  a  great  deal  waa  naid  about  trareli,  and  objeeta  of  natural  hiatory ;  the 
fine  arta  were  alio  introdnoed,  of  which  Mr.  J^reon  waa  a  great  admirer.  He  apokfl 
also  of  his  travels  in  France,  and  the  country  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  waa  Tery 
much  plea.sed.  lli.x  dc-^crijition  of  Virf^inia  is  the  best  proof  what  an  admirer  be  is 
of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  lie  told  us  that  it  was  only  eight  months  since  he  could 
not  ride  on  horseback ;  otherwise  he  rode  every  day  to  visit  the  surrounding 
ooontry;  he  entertained,  however,  hopes  of  being  able  to  re^mmenee,  the  next 
apring,  bis  fuvorite  exercise.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'doek  in  the  erening,  tlie 
company  htuKe  u|i,  and  a  handsome  room  was  assigneil  to  nio. 

"  The  next  morning  I  took  a  walk  round  the  iioii>e  uiu]  adinirod  the  V)eautiful 
paooraroa  which  this  spot  presents.  On  tho  left  I  saw  the  Blue  Kidgc,  and 
between  them  and  H onticelio  are  emaller  hUla.  Charlottesville  and  the  Univerrity  lay 
at  my  feet ;  before  me,  the  valley  of  the  Kvaana  River,  which  farther  on  makes 
its  junction  with  the  James  River,  ami  on  my  ri^ht  was  the  flat  part  of  Virginia, 
the  extent  of  which  i.s  lo.st  in  distance;  bcliiiid  me  wns  a  towering  hill  which 
limited  thne  sight.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  plain,  and  the  furniture  somewhat 
of  an  old  fiuhion.  In  the  entrance  waa  a  marble  stove  with  Mr.  Jeflbrson^s  but, 
bj  CeraoeliL  In  the  room  hung  several  copies  of  the  celebrated  pictnrea  of  the 
Italian  school,  views  of  Monticello,  Mount  Yemon,  the  principal  buildings  In  Wash- 
ington, and  Harpi  r'."*  Ferry  ;  there  were  also  an  oil  painting  and  an  ongraving  of 
the  Natural  Bridge,  views  of  Niagara  by  Vandcrlin,  a  sketch  of  the  large  picture 
by  Trumball,  representing  the  Surrender  at  Yorktown,  and  a  pen  drawing  of 
Hector*a  Departure,  by  Benjamin  West,  presented  by  liim  to  General  Kosoicsko  ; 
finally,  several  portraits  of  Mr.  Jdbrscm,  among  which,  the  best  wa.s  that  in  profile, 
by  Stuart.  In  the  saloon,  there  were  two  bust.>»,  one  of  Napoleon,  as  First  Con.^ul, 
and  another  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Mr.  JeflTerson  admired  Napoleon's  military 
tactics,  but  did  not  love  him.  After  breakfast,  which  we  took  with  the  family, 
we  bid  the  respectable  old  man  ftreweU,  and  set  out  upon  our  return  to  Chsi<> 
lottesviUe. 

Mr.  Jefferson  tendered  us  the  use  of  his  carriage,  but  I  declined,  SS  I  pre* 
Csned  walking  in  a  fine  and  cool  morning."   Vol  i.,  p.  197,  ei  uq. 

The  ol)>^ervin<'  reader  will  note  a  number  of  tritlinix  crror.^  in 
this  description,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  an  amnsini;  tone 
of  complaisance.  ]^»ut  amiable  Duke  Bernbard  does  not  take 
credit  to  himself  for  resolntely  insisting,  contrary  to  the  protev 
tations  of  Mra.  Kandolpb,  that  the  cold  meats  be  returned  to  the 
dinner  table  for  him,  precisely  as  tliey  left  it,  and  then  <  »f  feed- 
ing from  them  with  a  relish  which  offered  the  best  conijdiment 
to  the  housekeeplDg.   Anxious  to  please,  sensible  and  down- 
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right,  be  left  a  favorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  every  member  of  his  family.'  His  Travels  coutuin 
more  serious  errors  in  regard  to  the  Univereity,  bat  these  do 
not  call  for  attention  here. 

We  will  return  to  Mr.  Jeflerson^s  correspondence.  He  wrote 
to  Mr.  Short,  January  8tb,  1825,  a  letter  (commenting  on  some 
published  statements  of  H.  G.  Otis  and  B.  O.  Harper)  which 
•  will  be  read  with  curiosity  by  those  who  wish  to  know  whether 
he  preserved  to  the  last  the  views  so  often  expressed,  during 
earlier  political  conflicts,  in  regard  to  the  aims  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  great  American  parties.  His  letter  is  cool,  argumenta- 
tive, and  from  the  citations  it  contains  was  evidently  written 
with  deliberation.  As  unhesitatingly  as  twenty-five  years 
earlier  he  asserts,  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  ears,  that  Hamil* 
ton,  Adams,  and  other  great  Federal  leaders,  were  monarchists  in 
theory,  and  again  distinctly  carries  the  idea  that  a  portion  of 
those  leaders  were  monarchists  in  their  ottM.  He  again  says, 
that  the  true  history  of  that  conflict  (tf  parties"  will  never  be 
nndeiBtood,  until  ^  by  the  death  of  the  actors  in  it  the  hoards  of 
their  letters  shall  be  broken  up  and  given  to  the  world."  He 
again  prophesies  that  time  will  in  the  end  produce  the  truth." 
But  he  admits  that  after  all "  these  divisions  were  not  to  be 
wondered  at — that  under  x>ne  name  or  another  they  have  every- 
where existed  in  the  human  heart — ^that  they  have  exhibited 
themselves  in  every  country  where  not  suppressed  by  the  rod 
of  despotiism." 

Edward  Livingston  forwarded  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  March,  a 
portion  of  his  celebrated  civil  code  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
requesting  him  to  examine  its  provisions,  weigh  their  bearings  oil 
each  other  in  all  their  parts,  their  harmony  with  reason  and 
nature,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  prepared.  The  latter,  March  25th,  declined 
this  honorable  task,  but  expressed  great  admiration  of  the 

1  Wirt  wrote  to  hia  wife  from  nultiTnoro,  October  :'.Olli.  1S25:  .  .  .  "  I  dined  ye»- 
t<?rdav  with  the  Duk--  of  Saxi  \V.  imar,  at  Mr.  Oli\<  r'H.    He  ia  aboat  a  lieiul  taller  t'haa 

luyticif,  with  a  uoHe  rtirwste  and  tt^-utureH  a  good  deal  like  'h,  not  fair  uud  auburn* 

haired,  however,  liko  ^  bat  with  a  sallow  complexion,  and  dark  hair  :  no  redmidaill 
CkL  bat  bnwDjr  mawotor,  and  of  bwcnlean  atr«ngUi.  Hfl  is  aboat  tbiriy-ftTe  jwn 
old,  and  looks  uke  •  Bossisn,  or  one  ofttaoAo  ffi«(antto  Cossacks.  I  dare  saj  be  msces  • 
TnaKnifi'-orit  flgnre  in  uniform,  lie  spt-iik-t  Kiigli-sh  tolerably  well:  yet.  he  has  that 
appart-nt  ilullneHH  of  anprt-hi'n.xioa  which  alwava  accompaaiea  a  defective  knowledge  of 
a  langiiaL'*'.  .in*l  which  rendt-ns  ft  firtlier  Vp-Ull  WWk  tO  talk  irtth  ]lillk''<-HKmi«M^« 
Idemoin  vj'  kVni,  voU  ii.  p.  178. 
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Code,  declaring  to  Mr.  LiviogBton  that  "it*  would  certainly 
arrange  his  name  with  the  sages  of  antiquity." 

In  a  letter  to  October  25th,  be  gave  a  fuller  eonne  of 

ancient  and  modem  reading  for  jouog  persooB,  than  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  elsewhere  in  his  writings ;  and  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  highly  characteristic  remarkB.  In  answer  to  a  let- 
ter  from  J.  Evelyn  Denison,  lie  Strongly  commended  the  taste 
then  reviving  in  England  "for  the  recoveiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon* 
dialect " — and  also  the  publication  of  the  existing  **  coun^ 
dialects  of  England,"  which  lie  said  "would  rcptore  to  our  Ian- 
gnage  all  its  shades  of  variation."  To  Lewis  M.  Wiss,  November 
27tb,  ho  made  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  dry-docks,  reoom- 
wended  during  his  Presidency.  This  will  be  found  far  more 
acceseiblo  to  those  desiring  to  know  the  outlines  of  that  pbni} 
than  the  official  records  which  contain  tbem. 

An  application  having  been  made  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  pre- 
pare a  letter  of  advice  for  the  future  guidance  of  a  little  name* 
sake,  whose  parents  resided  in  Washington,  he  sent  the  foDow- 
iug: 

TaoMAS  JicrirxBsoN  to  Thomas  JxrnBsos  Smith. 

This  letter  win,  to  yon,  be  one  from  the  dead.  Themlterirlllbetn  thegnn 
Wora  yoo  can  weigh  its  counade.    Tonr  nObetionBte  and  excellent  father  hts 

rc<|in'st<»d  that  I  would  adiln-s^i  to  row  somctliing  which  might  poMibly  htivo  a  f»TO^ 
uble  influence  on  the  courHe  of  life  ^'ou  have  to  run,  and  1  too,  m  a  Daiuc««ke,  le«l 
ail  interest  in  that  eomae.  Tew  wodto  will  be  necesaary,  with  good  disposition!  on 
roar  part.  Adore  God.  BoTerence  and  oheriah  your  parents.  Lore  yonr  neigh* 
bor  at  yonrsel^  and  yonr  oountry  more  than  your:J<  IT.  Be  just.  Be  tree.  Mid» 
nmr  not  nt  the  ways  of  Providoncc.  So  shall  ilic  life  into  which  yon  have  entered, 
lie  the  portul  to  one  of  eternal  and  ineffable  bliss.  And  if  to  the  dead  it  16  p«^ 
niiitcd  to  care  for  the  things  of  this  world,  every  action  of  your  life  will  be  tmder 
ny  regard.  Farewell. 

MovTicuxo,  Ftbruaury  21, 1636. 

tn  roman  or  a  oood  max  wt  m  mm  subuics  or  rona^  ion  Tovn  imr*' 

no>. 

Lord,  who's  the  happy  man  thnt  may  to  thy  blest  ooart«  rapallt 
Not  strangeHOu  ta  Tlrit  them,  but  to  inhabit  there  T 
*T\b  be  whoM  ererjr  thougtit  and  deed  by  rulea  of  rlrtae  morea ; 
Whose  generous  tongue  disdaioa  to  apeak  the  thing  his  heart  dlq>ror«a. 
Who  DeTer  did  a  slander  forge,  his  neighbor's  fame  to  wound; 
HarkaariMB  (eaftdMrspocS  by maUo* wtiispered ro«iod. 

1  Name  not  given.  See  Uongreas  edition  of  his  Works,  voL  vii.  p.  4U. 
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Who  rice  In  all  lU  pomp  and  pover,  can  treai  with  Juit  atfU«t ; 
And  pMr,  OMagh  dathiid  to  r«|"*  wBglomly  iw|net 

\V)ir>  to  tiU  pligMaA  VOVD  and  trust  ha.<  ever  firmly  tUsoA  ; 
And  thvugh  be  pcmalM  to  hia  Iom,  be  makes  bia  prombe  good. 

Wfi'itn  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe  the  (tu5U1e»s  to  de^trnv. 

The  man,  who,  by  this  iteadjr  course,  has  happineu  Insur'd, 

Wh«B  Mrth^  fltoidatloM  iihak^  ihaU  itMd,  by  PMfld«M  Mew'4. 

A  Dnuu>MW.OF  oumm  worn  oMntrjtnoir  m  vmAoncu,  urs. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  wliat  you  can  do  to-tlay. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  youraelt 
t.  Nercr  spend  your  money  iMlbra  joa  httvett. 

4*  N«Ter bnywhatjondoiiolwuiltlMeftaMiititebMp; itwfllllM detrtoyoa 

&  Pride  cost.s  lis  more  than  hunger,  thirsty  And  OOldL 

6.  Wo  never  repiMit  of  having  oiiten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troubleftouie  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  imioh  pain  ham  ooM  m  the  evQi  wfaidi  hun  ntm  htppawd. 

9.  Take  things  aXwajB  hj  their  nnootii  haadla. 

10.  When  ugrjr,  ooaat  toi,  befwa  yonq^eAk;  If  imtj  wagrjf  m  bmidnd. 

When  President  J.  Q.  Adams's  first  message  to  Congress  ap- 
peared, in  December,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  deeply  and  j)ainfuUy 
aUrroed  at  its  tenor.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison,  December  2^^th : 

I  hMjB  tor  some  time  oonndered  the  qveatioo  of  intomal  fanprovemcBfe  w 
deapente.  The  torrent  of  genonl  opinion  lets  eo  itrongly  In  feror  of  it  as  to  be 

irre^atible.  And  I  suppose  that  evoo  the  op|»o>ition  in  CongreaawiU  lieraftar  be 

ft'ohle  and  formal,  unless  something  can  l»c  .lone  which  may  give  a  gleam  of  en- 
couragement to  our  friends,  or  alarm  their  opponents  in  their  fancied  sccuritv.  I 
leufQ  from  Riuhniond  that  those  who  think  with  us  there,  are  in  a  sUte  of  perfect 
disnay,  not  kaoaring  what  to  do  or  what  to  propose." 

He  said  the  representative  of  his  county  (Mr.  Gordon)  had 
solicited  his  advice,  and  that  if  Mr.  Madison  had  not  thought  of 
anything  in  this  emergency,  he  would  propose  to  him  a  line  of 
action,  whioh  in  the  apparent  hesitation  exhibited  by  their 
opponents,  might  prove  '*a  bolt  shot  critically  "  to  decide  the 
contest  by  its  effect  on  the  less  bold.**  It  might  break  the 
western  coalition,  by  offering  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form. 
It  would  he  viewed  with  fovor  in  contrast  with  the  G^rgia 
opposition  and  fear  of  strengthening  that  It  would  be  an  ez« 
ample  of  a  temperate  mode  of  opposition  in  future  and  similar 
cases.  It  would  delay  the  measure  a  year  at  least.  It  would 
give  them  the  chance  of  better  times  and  ol  intervening  aeci- 
deots ;  and  in  no  way  place  them  in  a  worse  than  their  present 
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position."  Til  is  measure  consisted  in  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  Yirf^ini.i  of  a  aolemn  Declaration  and  Protest," 
a  proposed  draft  for  which  lie  inclosed  to  Mr.  Madison. 

This,  after  very  temperately  reciting  the  conditions  of  the 
federal  compact,  declared : 

**  But  the  fedeiml  tmuieh  has  assumed  in  some  cases,  and  claimed  in  othen,  a 

rijrht  of  cnlarplnp  own  powers  by  constructions,  inferences,  and  indefinite 
deductions  from  those  directly  given,  which  this  Assembly  does  declare  to  be  Uisurp- 
aCtom  of  the  powm  mtMhutd  to  tho  indq^dent  bnnehei^  mere  iiilerpokti<Hit  bte 
the  compaet,  and  direet  infhwtions  of  It 

"They  claim,  for  example,  and  have  commenced  the  exeici«e  of  a  right  to  coo* 
fltmct  roada,  open  canals,  and  effect  other  internal  improTcments  witliiti  the  terri- 
tories and  jurisdictions  exclusively  belonging  to  the  several  States,  which  tbia 
Assembly  doea  deolare  has  not  been  given  to  that  braoch  by  the  consUtntiooal 
comfwct,  bnt  renudna  to  eaeh  State  among  ita  domeatio  and  vnall«uited  poirei% 
exercisable  within  itself  and  by  itsdomeatlc  authorities  alone. 

"  ThU  Assembly  does  further  disavow,  and  declare  to  be  most  false  and  un- 
fouiidod,  the  dootrine  tlmt  the  comp.aot,  in  authorizing  its  federal  branch  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  exci!<e9,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  weUhre  of  the  United  Statea,  haa  giTen  them  thereby  a 
power  to  do  whatever  they  may  think,  or  pretend,  would  promote  the  general  «d> 
fare,  which  construction  would  make  that,  of  itself,  a  complete  govennnent,  without 
limitation  of  powers;  but  that  the  plain  sense  and  obvious  meaning  was,  that  they 
might  levy  the  taxes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  by  the  varioof 
acta  of  power  therein  apedfled  and  delegated  to  flieni,  and  by  no  othera.** 

But  in  consideration  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  other 
states,  and  as  a  further  pledge  of  the  sincere  and  cordial  attach- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  the  union  of  the 
whole,"  it  conduded  with  the  following  proposed  enactment : 

^  We  therefore  do  enact,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
that  all  citizens  of  tUi  oommonwealth,  and  persona  and  authoritiea  within  the  same, 
ahaH  paj  fhll  obedienoe  at  aU  Umea  to  the  aeta  which  may  be  paaaed  by  the  CongrM 

of  the  United  States,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  cooatmction  of  post  roAd.s 
mnkinpi;  eanrtls  of  navigation,  nnd  maintaining:  the  s;inie,  in  nnv  part  of  thi>  United 
States,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  said  acts  were,  totidetn  verbu,  passed  by  the  Lcgi*' 
lature  of  this  commonwealth." 

This  proposition  was  not  adopted.  Immediatelj  afterwards 
occurred  that  correspondence  between  Jefferson  and  QoY&mor 
Giles  of  Virginia,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Adams's  political  conduct 
in  1808-9,  which  has  already  been  noticed.  In  discussing  what 
steps  were  necessary  to  resist  what  he  belieyed  to  be  usuipsr 
tions  of  the  National  Government  in  respect  to  internal  improve* 
mentSy  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  the  Gbvemor : 
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Are  we,  then,  to  nUnd  to  our  arm»,  with  the  hot-hcatlod  Georgian?  Xo.  That 
must  be  the  laat  resource,  not  to  he  thouplit  of  until  rnut-h  lon^or  and  greater 
sufferings.  If  e?erj  infruction  of  a  compact  of  so  many  parties  is  to  be  resisted  at 
ODoe,  as  ft  diflBolttdoa  of  it,  none  mo.  erer  be  formed  which  would  kit  one  jeer. 
We  must  hare  patience  and  longer  endurance  then  with  oar  brethren  while  nnder 
delosion;  g;ive  them  time  for  reflection  und  experience  of  cons^Hivienccs ;  keep  oor* 
seWes  in  a  situation  to  profit  hy  the  chapter  of  aceifh-nt-^  ;  and  separate  from  our 
companions  only,  when  the  :>olc  alternatircs  left,  arc  the  dissolution  of  our  Union 
with  them,  or  submission  to  a  goTemment  withont  limitation  of  powers.  Between 
these  two  evils,  when  we  most  nalce  a  choice,  there  can  be  no  hesitation.  But  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  States  should  Im  watchAil  to  note  orerj  maleiial  umrpation  on 
their  rights ;  to  denounce  thorn  h."  they  occur  in  tho  moRt  poromptory  terms ;  to 
protest  against  tlicni  as  wrongs  to  which  our  present  !»uhuiission  .sliall  he  considered, 
not  as  ackuowledjjmcuis  or  precedents  of  right,  hut  aa  a  temporary  yielding  to  the 
leaser  ei^  vntil  their  acenmnhition  shall  overwcigh  that  of  separation.  I  woald  go 
still  further,  and  give  to  the  federal  member,  bj  a  regular  amendment  of  the  Con*, 
stitution,  a  riglit  to  make  roads  and  canals  of  intercommunication  between  the 
Statesi,  providing  suflicii  tiily  against  corrupt  practices  in  Congress  (log-rolling,  etc.), 
by  declaring  that  ilie  federal  proportion  of  each  State  of  the  moneys  so  employed, 
shall  be  in  works  witlun  the  State,  or  elsewhere  with  Its  consent,  and  with  a  dno 
soleo  of  jurisdiction.  This  is  the  coarse  whteh  I  thinlt  safest  and  best  as  jet** 

Tlie  year  1826  opened  £rlooniiljon  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  pecu- 
niary difficulties  had  now  reached  their  climax.  While  stagger- 
ing under  the  load  of  his  own  debts,  he  had  sufiered  a  lo^g  by 
indorsing,  which,  as  he  remarked,  gave  him  the  covp  de  grdce. 
He  wrote  Cabell,  Jannary  20th : 

Mj  grandson,  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  attends  the  Legislature  on  a  subject  of 
ultimate  importance  to  my  ftiture  happiness.  H7  own  debts  were  condderable,  and 
a  Io^6  was  added  to  them  of  $20,000  by  indorsement  for  a  friend.   My  application 

to  the  Legislature  irf  for  permission  to  dir^pnse  of  property  for  payment  in  a  way 
which,  hringing  a  fair  price  for  it,  may  pay  my  debts,  and  leave  a  living  fur  myself 
in  mjr  old  uge,  and  leave  something  for  my  family.  Their  consent  is  necessary.  It^ 
will  injure  no  man,  and  few  sessions  pass  without  dmilar  exercises  of  the  same  power 
in  their  discretion.  But  I  refer  you  to  my  grandson  f<^  particular  ezplansttons.  I 
think  it  juiit  myself;  and  if  it  should  appear  so  to  you,  I  am  sure  your  friendship  aa* 
Well  a5  justice  will  induce  you  to  pay  to  il  the  attention  which  yott  may  thuUc  UlO 
case  will  justify.    To  me  it  is  almost  a  question  of  life  and  death."  * 

His  request  to  the  Legislatore  was  for  permission  to  dispose 
of  his  property  by  a  lottery.  He  drew  up  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
feet  which  was  only  intended  to  be  shown  to  a  few  friends  in  the 
House,  but  has  been  published  since  his  death,  in  both  editions 
of  his  Works,  for  the  explanations  of  his  views  which  it  contains. 

'  For  this.  aD«1  "  nie  suhseqaent  correspondence  between  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  not 
contained  hi  the  pubii::.licd  Worka  of  the  former,  see  their  correspondence  in  the  Histcij 
crthoUnitenity. 
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In  this  paper  lie  assumed  that  lotteries  are  not  immoral  peru. 
He  said  if  games  of  chance  were  immoral,  then  the  pursuits  of 
industry  were  immoral,  for  thej  were  all  subject  to  chance.  He 
continued : 

**  These,  then,  are  games  of  ohanoe.  Tat,  aa  tu  from  being  immoral,  thej  ue 

indisperifiable  to  the  cxi.«tencc  of  man,  and  every  one  has  a  natural  ritrht  to  choo«e 
for  his  puriiuit  such  one  of  thorn  a.f>  he  thinks  nioMt  likely  to  furnif>h  him  suliMstenc*. 
Ahnost  all  these  pursuits  of  chance  produce  aomethiug  useful  to  aocietj.    But  there 
are  some  wUeh  produee  notidng,  and  endaager  tba  welKiaiDg  of  the  iadifidnak 
engiiged  in  then.  Or  of  others  depending  on  them.    Saob  ara  games  with  cards, 
dice,  billiards,  etc.    And  although  the  pursuit  of  thoni  is  a  matter  of  natural  rijibt, 
yet  society,  perceiving  the  irresistible  bent  of  sonic  of  its  nienibirs  to  pursue  them, 
and  the  ruin  produced  by  them  to  the  families  depending  on  these  individuals,  con* 
dder  it  aa  a  caae  of  iiManitj,  quoad  Aoe,  step  in  to  pFOteot  the  family  and  tke  pafCf 
l^aelf,  as  in  other  caaea  of  inaaaitj,  iolknej,  imbeeQi^,  ete^  and  aapprem  tht 
pursuit  altogether,  and  the  natural  right  of  following  it.    There  are  Bom« 
other  games  of  chance,  useful  on   certain  occasions,  and  injurious  only  when 
carried  beyond  their  useful  bounds.    Such  are  insurances,  lotteriea,  raiUcis,  etc 
Tlieie  they  do  not  mppresa,  bat  take  their  regulation  onder  tbrnr  own  tfaoretioa. 
The  inaoranoe  of  ahipa  on  voyagea  b  a  Toeation  of  ehance,  yet  luefbl,  and  the  right 
to  exercise  it  therefore  is  left  free.    So  of  booaee  against  fire,  doubtful  debts,  the 
continuance  of  a  particular  lifo,  and  similar  cases.    Money  is  wanting  for  a  Jisefal 
undertaking,  as  a  school,  etc.,  for  which  a  direct  tax  would  be  disapproved.   It  is 
rdied  ther^bra  by  a  lottery,  wherein  the  tax  Is  Uid  on  the  willing  only,  that  I0  to 
any,  on  thoae  who  can  riak  the  prioe  of  a  ticket  withont  aenriUe  Iv^nrj^  fbr  tba  |Ma> 
aibillty  of  a  higher  prize.    An  article  of  property  Insusceptihlo  of  division  at  all,  or 
not  without  great  diminution  of  its  worth,  is  sometimes  of  so  large  vnlue  as  that  no 
purchaser  can  be  found,  while  the  owner  owes  debts,  has  no  other  means  of  pay- 
ment, and  hb  creditors  no  other  chance  of  obtaining  it,  but  by  ita  sale  at  a  full  aad 
fidr  prioe.  The  lottery  la  here  a  aalntary  Inatramant  for  disposing  of  it,  where  nsaf 
ran  email  risks  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  high  priia.   In  tiila  way,  the  great 
estate  of  the  late  Colonel  Byrd  (in  17'ifi)  wa>»  made  competent  to  pay  his  debts, 
which,  had  the  whole  been  brought  into  the  nuirkot  at  once,  would  have  overdone 
the  demand,  would  have  sold  at  half  or  quarter  the  value,  and  sacrificed  the  crcd- 
ttora,  half  or  three-fovrtha  of  whom  wcrald  haTO  lost  their  debta.  Tbia  method  of 
aalliag  was  formerly  very  much  reaortedto,  until  it  was  thought  to  nourish  too  nadi 
a  spirit  of  hazard.    The  I/Cgislature  were  therefore  induced,  not  to  supproR"  it  alto- 
gether, but  to  take  it  under  their  own  special  regulation.    This  they  <ii(l,  for  th« 
first  time,  by  their  act  of  1769,  c.  17,  before  which  time,  every  person  cxcrci^d  the 
right  freely ;  and  since  which  time,  it  la  made  lawfbl  bnt  when  approved  and  aathoi^ 
iaad  by  a  apedal  act  of  tha  Legidalare." 

He  then  cited  a  ^rcat  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Legiftlft' 
tore  bad  authorized  salea  by  lottery  for  public  and  private  pur- 
poees,  since  1776.  Some  of  these  were  yet  in  operation.  The 
instances  between  1782  and  1 820  were  not  less  than  seventy.  Lot* 
teries  for  a  long  time  furnished  a  part  of  the  standing  reveDue 
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of  the  State.  Thej  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  benefit  of 
Oolleges,  Academies,  G-rammar  and  Oharity  Schools — for  internal 
improvements  of  every  kind — ^for  the  aid  of  religions  societies, 
and  to  bnild  ehnrches — ^for  private  benevolent  societies — for 
freemasons — ^for  sufferers  bj  fire — for  the  erection  of  a  paper 
mill — ^for  raising  money  to  enable  a  person  to  complete  his 
geographical  work — ^for  enabling  another  to  complete  a  literary 
work,  etc.,  etc 

Aiftier  mentioning  that  lands  could  not  then  be  sold  for  more 
than  a  third  or  fonrth  of  their  former  valne,  and  that  to  be  pro-  * 
tected  agaiust  a  fatal  sacrifice  was  the  object  of  his  application, 
he  proceeded  to  state  the  considerations  on  which  he  thought  he 
might  have  as  good  a  claim  to  this  protection  as  others  who  had 
received  it  He  enumerated  the  offices  he  had  filled,  some  of 
the  prominent  services  he  had  performed,  and  then  said :  Will 
it  be  objected,  that  aldiongh  not  evil  in  itself,  it  may  as  a  pre- 
cedent lead  to  evil  t  fint  let  those  who  shall  quote  the  preced- 
ent, bring  their  case  within  the  same  measure.  Have  they,  as 
in  this  case,  devoted  three  score  years  and  one  of  their  lives, 
uninterruptedly,  to  the  service  of  their  country  ?"  ' 

Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  more  plainly  in  this  private  paper  of  the 
importance  of  his  public  services  than  perhaps  on  any  other 
occasion  of  his  life. 

A  few  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends,  consisting  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  the  judges  of  tlie  Court  of  Appeals, 
met  together  twice  at  Kiclimund,  to  consider  the  above  a})plica 
tion.  The  judges  unanimously  favored  tlie  plan.  Some  of  his 
friends,  however,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  lotterv 
feature  ;  and  Cabell  therefore  proposed  in  lieu  of  it,  that  a  bill 
shoubl  be  brought  forward  to  loan  Mr.  Jefferson  $80,000  from 
the  public  treasury,  free  of  interest,  for  the  I'emainder  of  his  life. 
But  other:*  feared  this  precedent  would  be  still  less  acceptable, 
and  it  was  at  length  unanimousl}-  decided  to  bring  forward  and 
support  a  bill  establishing  the  lottery. 

I  WUle  the  eoandnem  or  WMOiuidQeM  of  bis  views  on  this  gnbject  is  left  to  fh« 
Judgment  of  every  reader,  it  ii  proper  to  renwrk  that  lotteries  were*  tiiea  oommon  fn 
monof  theBtaleeorttielTiifoii.  Some  effhe  meet  neftdiiMtitatioofl  now  fn  the  United 
Bintea  were  founded  in  part  on  ftinds  obtained  by  thi^  method. 

Bfnee  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  ncwspapiTH  that  lottt  rif!»  are 
now  (Wl)  cornniftn  in  Franr^e  for  ecolcsirtxtioiil  »nd  religions  objects— that  mie  wuh 
recentlT  drawn,  for  example,  to  porchaae  the  holy  hill  of  Poarvitre  and  to  ]c>uild  a  aanc* 
toniy  thereon.  Lotteries  are  itill  opeolj  permitted  in  some  of  the  Ameriou  St>tM| 
nd  continue  to  be  indirectij  reeortea  to  in  others,  at  ohsritjr  fairs,  «le. 

▼OL.  UU — 84 
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TowArds  the  dose  of  January  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  a 
decisive  vote,  refused  a  pending  application  for  a  grant  of  money 
to  the  Uniyenity.  To  add  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  mortification,  two 
letters  appeared  In  a  Bichmond  paper,  over  the  signature  of  an 
American  Gitiaen,"  describing  a  visit  to  Monticello,  and  nar^ 
rating  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  which  he  was 
represented  as,  in  effect,  saying  that  he  had  purposely  kept  the 
Legislature  in  the  dark,  in  regard  to  the  anticipated  cost  of  the 
University,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  obtaining  each  suc- 
ceeding grant  In  a  letter  to  Cabell,  February  7th,  he  indig> 
nantly  disavowed  the  construction  put  upon  his  language.  He 
said,  he  could  not  express  the  pain  which  this  unfaithful  ver- 
sion and  betrayment  of  private  conversation  had  given  him.*'  *  . 

As  soon  as  he  learned  the  failure  of  the  University  grant,  he 
directed  the  Proctor  to  suspend  every  expense  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessary,  and  as  quietly  set  himself  to  work  to 
adapt  every  arrangement  to  the  new  situation  of  things,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

It  would  seem  that  Oabell  wrote  to  him,  February  2d,  a  let- 
ter which  has  not  been  published,  in  which  he  expressed  appre- 
hensions that  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  application  (to  be  allowed  to 
sell  his  property  by  lottery)  would  fail.  The  latter  replied 
calmly  and  resignedly, — and  he  cut  off  all  of  Cabell's  proposi- 
tions tV)r  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  pecuniary  donation  by  the 
Legislature. 

"  I  had  hoped  [he  said]  the  length  and  character  of  tnj  seryicea  might  hnt 

prevented  tho  fear  in  the  Lcirislaturo  of  flx^  iiitlnl^ence  askod  being  qaoted  M  a 
pn-coti.  tit  in  future  cases.  Hut  1  (ind  no  fault  with  their  ptriL-t  adhorence  to  a  rule 
generally  u^elul,  ulthuugh  reluxable  in  some  cases,  under  their  di^^rction,  of  vliicb 
they  ere  the  proper  judges.  If  it  can  be  jielded  in  mj  oaie,  I  oan  aave  the  houM 
of  Hontieello  and  a  ftnn  acQohring;  to  end  my  day*  in,  and  bwy  my  bonce.  If  nol^ 
I  mast  sell  houne  and  all  here,  and  carry  my  fitniily  to  Hcdfurd,  where  I  hare  OOt 
even  a  log  hut  to  put  my  head  into  '  In  any  ca<Je  I  wish  nothinp  from  the  Tn_*«,«urT. 
The  pecuniary  compensatioos  I  have  received  for  my  services,  from  time  to  timei 
haTo  been  fhUy  to  my  own  eatk&etfon.*' 

'  For  this  letter,  nee  Hifitorr  of  the  Universitv,  p.  3Co.   Hie  statements  of  aa 
American  Citisea  "  arose  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  jocularly  Ulnstrating  the  repeated  calli 
of  the  tTnWenlty  on  the  publie  purse  by  telling  a  story  of  oM    Commodore  *'  O'Brien, 

of  Revolutionary  and  Rarbury  memorie!*.  The  cominoibtrr  l-roujjlil  a  demand  a?ain«t 
the  (iov»>mm<'nt  for  certain  services  or  los!»efl,  and  it  was  paid.  He  tli(  n  presented  a  n«w 
claim.  A  frii-ud  :i-k<  d  hiiu  why  he  did  not  include  this  in  th<-  fnnin  r  one?  The  vrt«T*n 
coolly  dcnianded  in  return,  whether  bin  questioner  had  ever  e«en  anybody  attempt  te 
eraa*  Ueo  hot  potatoes  down  another's  throat  at  the  same  time? 
'  The  dwelliDg-honie  bniit  there  had  gone  ont  of  hie  poeeemlon. 
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Tlic  next  day  he  wrote  a  deeply  interesting  letter  to  bis 
oldest  grandson,  which  has  not  been  hitherto  published. 

To  TsunuB  J.  BAMMkLra. 

Mt  mift  Jwwnmmt 

I  dnly  nedved  yonr  aflbeHoiutte  ktler  of  the  Sd,  and  peradfo  there  eio 
greater  doubu  (hen  I  had  apprehmded,  whether  the  Legislature  will  iodalge  mj 
request  to  them.  It  5s  a  p!\rt  of  my  niortification  to  perceive  that  I  hail  so  far  over- 
▼aloed  lujaelf  as  to  hare  counted  on  it  with  too  much  confidence.  I  see  in  the 
feiliireof  iiito  hope,  a  deadly  blaet  of  all  my  peace  of  mhid,  during  my  remaining 
days.  Too  kindly  enconrage  me  to  keep  np  mj  epirita;  but  oppceaaed  with  diaeaae, 
debility,  age,  and  embarraased  affairs,  this  la  difficult.  For  myaelf  I  should  not 
rcpanl  a  prostration  of  fortune,  but  T  am  overwheltiied  ut  the  prospect  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  may  leave  my  family.  My  dear  and  beloved  daughter,  the  cherished 
companion  of  my  early  life,  and  nurse  of  my  age,  and  her  cliildren,  rendered  aa 
dear  to  bm  m  If  my  own  frmn  having  lived  with  mo  from  thdr  eradle,  left  in  a 
eomfortleas  dtnation,  hold  up  to  me  nothing  but  future  gloom  ;  and  I  should  not 
care  were  life  to  en.l  \M'h  tlie  line  I  am  writing,  were  it  not  that  in  the  unhappy 
state  of  mind  which  your  fatlier's  nu-^fortunes  hare  l)ronL''it  upon  him,  I  may  yot  be 
of  some  avail  to  the  family.  Their  aflectiooate  devotion  to  me  makes  a  willingness 
to  endure  life  a  doty,  aa  long  as  it  ean  bo  of  any  oae  to  them.  Tonraelf,  particu- 
larly, dear  Jefferson,  I  oonaider  as  the  greatest  of  the  godsends  wUeh  hearen  has 
granted  to  me.  Without  you,  what  couM  I  do  under  the  difficulties  now  enviroiiinjz: 
me?  These  hiivn  been  produced,  in  some  ih'L're>>,  )iy  my  own  imskillful  management, 
and  devoting  my  time  to  the  service  of  my  country,  but  much  also  by  the  unfortu- 
nate fluetnati<m  In  the  valne  of  onr  money,  and  tlie  long  eonUnned  deprearion  of 
ihrming  bndneas.  Bnt  fbr  theee  hut  I  am  eonfldent  my  debta  might  bo  paid,  leaT- 
\nf^  me  Monticello  and  the  Bedford  estate;  but  where  there  arc  no  bid  1.  rs,  property, 
however  great,  is  no  resource  for  the  payment  of  debts  ;  all  may  -zo  for  little  or 
nothing.  Perhaps,  however,  even  in  tiiis  case,  1  may  have  no  right  to  comphiiD,  aa 
thcae  miafortnnea  Iwto  been  hdd  baek  for  my  laat  days,  when  few  remain  to  me.  I 
duly  acknowledge  that  I  have  gone  throngh  a  long  Ufo,  with  fewer  dronmatancta  of 
aflfliefion  than  are  the  lot  of  most  n  •  n  uiniitemipted  health — a  competence  for 
every  rcusonahio  want— u.'^efuhiees  to  niy  ftdlow-cltizens — a  pood  portion  of  their 
esteem — ^no  couipkint  agnin.^t  the  world  which  has  sufficiently  honored  me,  and 
above  alt,  a  fiunily  which  ban  blessed  me  by  their  affectiona,  and  never  by  th^ 
oondoct  i^ven  mo  a  moment'a  pain— and  aheold  this,  my  laat  requeat,  be  granted,  I 
may  yet  close  with  a  cloudless  sun  a  long  and  serene  day  of  life.  Be  assured,  my 
de  ir  Jeft'en^on,  that  I  have  a  jii->t  nenae  of  the  part  yon  hare  contributed  to  tUa, 
and  that  I  bear  you  unmeaaured  affection. 

Ta.  JnrruMii. 

In  .a  letter  to  Cabell,  Febrnary  14th,  be  spoke  in  as  basineas* 
like  a  tone  as  nsnal  of  the  affairs  of  the  University,  and  bat  a 
single  trace  of  smothered  feeling  breaks  the  calm  tenor  of  the 
letter.  After  again  and  again  expressing  his  gratitnde  for  the 
efforts  of  his  frieods.  Be  closed  thus:   ** Thanks  to  yon  all,  and 
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warm  and  affectionate  acknowledgments.  I  count  on  notliinj^ 
now.  I  am  tauf^ht  to  know  my  btaudard,  and  have  to  meet 
with  no  further  disappointment.'' 

Cabell  wrote  on  the  15th  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  lottery 
bill  would  pass,  "  but  not  without  a  large  minority."  With  the 
devotion  of  a  friend  and  the  tact  of  a  gentleman,  he  added : 
**We  have  a  wayward  house  to  deal  with,  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  sutltr  these  things  to  depress  you ;  for  we  are  to  be  injured 
by  them,  not  yourself."  He  then  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  to  make 
alterations,  solve  doubts,  and  "say  what  was  to  be  done,"  in  the 
various  educational  bills  before  the  II(juse,  as  usual. 

On  the  17th,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  ^ladison,  and  after 
giving  a  particular  account  of  matters  at  the  University,  since 
the  defeat  of  the  appropriation,  he  thus  alluded  to  his  own 
affaii's : 

'*  Ton  will  haTe  seen  in  the  newspapers  some  proceedings  in  the  Legislature, 
which  have  cott  ma  mnoh  mortUloatlon.  H j  own  debts  bad  become  ooiurfderable, 
but  not  beyond  the  effect  of  iooie  loppfaig  of  property,  which  would  have  been 
little  felt,  whon  our  friend  pftv(»  ino  the  coup  de  grace.    Ever  flim-e  that,  I 

have  been  paving  twelve  hviinlreil  dollars  a  year  interest  on  his  debt,  which,  with 
my  own,  waa  absorbing  8o  much  of  my  annual  lucomo,  as  that  the  maintenance  of 
my  family  wee  making  deep  and  rapid  inroads  on  my  capital,  and  had  already  done 
ik  sun,  aales  at  a  ftir  price  woidd  leave  me  competently  provided.  Bad  oropa 
and  prices  for  several  yean^  been  such  as  to  maintain  a  steady  competition  of  sub* 
stantial  bidderfi  at  niark»>t,  all  would  have  been  «ivfe.  Hnt  the  long  fluccofision  of 
years  of  stunted  crops,  uf  reduced  prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming 
buaineas,  under  levica  fvt  the  support  of  mannfacturoi,  eto.,  with  the  calamitooi 
llnctnatione  of  valae  in  oar  paper  medimn,  have  kept  agrionHore  In  a  atale  of  ahjcei 
depression,  which  has  peopled  the  western  States  by  silently  breaking  up  those  on 
the  Atlantie.  and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew  off  its  hitlders.  In  such  a 
state  of  tliings,  property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  resource  for  debts.  High* 
iuuii  and  iBedford,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  pleihory,  sold  readily  for  from  fifty  to 
one  hnndred  dollara  the  acre  (and  foch  aalea  were  many  then),  would  not  now  eell 
for  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  dollera,  or  one^narter  or  one-fiflh  of  its  former 
price.  ReflecJinir  on  these  things,  the  practice  occurred  to  me,  of  selling,  on  fair 
valuation,  and  t)y  way  of  lottery,  often  resorted  to  before  the  Revolution  to  effect 
large  sales,  and  still  iu  constant  usage  in  every  State  for  tadividual  as  well  as  corpo* 
ratton  purpoaea.  If  it  ia  permitted  hi  my  caae,  my  landa  here  ahme,  with  the  millit 
ete.,  win  pay  oTwything,  and  will  leave  me  Montieello  and  a  ikrm  fi«e.  If  refnaed, 
I  must  sell  everything  here,  perhaps  considerably  in  Bedford,  move  thither  with  my 
family,  where  I  have  not  even  a  log  hut  to  put  my  head  into,  and  whether  ground 
for  burial,  will  depend  on  the  depredations  which,  under  the  form  of  sales,  shall 
haTe  bem  committed  on  my  property.  The  qneellen.  then,  with  me  wae  mMi 
konmf  Bttt  why  afflict  you  with  theae  detaibr  Indeed,  I  cannot  teO,  mleaa  paina 
ate  leiaened  by  commmimtioa  with  a  friend.  The  firfendal^  which  has  anbrislid 
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between  u«,  now  half  a  eentury,  and  tb«  faannony  ef  our  political  principles  and 
purnnitfl,  have  been  sources  of  constant  happiness  to  me  through  that  long  period. 
Aud  if  I  remove  bejoud  Uie  reach  of  atteutions  to  the  University,  or  beyond  the 
bourne  of  life  itidf,  I  aoon  most,  i(  b  »  oomfen  lo  leaf>e  that  Inetftstioii  wder 
your  eare,  and  an  aMocanee  tbiU  it  wiU  not  be  wanting.  It  liaa  also  been  a  great 
lolaoe  to  me,  to  believe  tliat  yoti  are  engaged  in  vindicating  to  posterity  the  course 
we  have  pui-sut-d  for  j>ro<»orvinp  to  tlioni,  in  all  thoir  purify,  the  blessings  of  self- 
goverumeut,  whu  h  wo  li.id  n.-M-tcd,  km),  in  ucquiriug  for  them.  If  ever  the  earth 
haa  beheld  a  s^Hteiu  ut  uduiiaUiratiuu  conducted  with  a  single  and  steadfast  eye  to 
the  general  intereit  and  happineee  of  thoae  Gommitted  to  it^  one  wliieh,  protected 
by  troth,  can  never  know  rcproaoh,  It  ia  that  to  whicli  our  lives  have  been  devoted. 
To  myself  you  haw  been  a  jnlljir  of  support  through  life.  Take  eare  of  UM  wlieu 
dead,  and  l>e  assured  that  I  siiall  leave  with  you  my  last  affectioos.'** 

The  cktse  16  touching.  It  was  written  when  Mr.  Jei'i'ei'son 
was  con6cioU8  that  the  great  change  of  wliidi  he  8})oke  was 
Bwittl}'  approaching.  He  was  j)r<)h:ibly  not  without  u  r^trong 
premonition  tliat  he  was  writing  to  Madison  for  tlie  last  time. 

The  friend  who  gave  Mr.  Jefierson  the  "  coup  de  grdcey''  bj 
bringing  on  him  the  payment  of  $20,000  as  an  indorser,  was 
Governor  Wilson  C.  Nicliolas,  and  it  happened  in  1819.  No- 
body questioned  the  integrity  of  the  latter.  lie  sunk  under 
the  pressure  of  those  disastrous  tiiutis'  whicli  carrietl  down  so 
many  other  Virginia  landholders. 

The  following  narrative  appertains  in  part  to  scenes  from 
which  ;^<"Mi  tiLste  usually  excludes  the  })ul)lic  eye.  If,  in  throw- 
ing them  open,  we  are  adjudged  to  have  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  a  delicate  propriety,  then  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  have 
mistaken  what  is  due  equally  to  Jefferson  and  to  Wilson  Cary 
Nicholas.  A  daughter  of  the  latter  had  married  a  grandson  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  with  her  husband  lived  on  a  portion  of  the 
Monticello  estate.  It  was  the  custom  of  all  the  female  members 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family,  living  in  liis  vicinity,  on  returning 
liome,  after  an  absence  extending  beyond  a  day  or  two,  to  first 
go  to  Monticello.  It  was  a  sort  of  regulation  imposed  by  his 
affection,  and  which,  we  need  not  say,  wtis  joj'fully  acquiesced 
in.  The  grandson's  wife  just  mentioned,  was  absent  when  she 
became  aj>prised  of  her  father's  bankruptcy.  She  knew  the  loss 
Air.  Jefferson  would  incur,  and  was  conscious  it  would  prove 
fatal  to  him,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  To  go  back  and 
meet  as  usual  him  oq  whom  her  father  had  brought  such  a  cahi 

*  Ree  Colonel  Benton's  description  of  them  ai  page  SM  ei  this  toUune. 
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iiiity  in  his  old  age,  was  a  painful  trial,  but  it  was  of  conree 
encountered.  After  her  arrival  she  choee  Dot  to  disturb  him 
until  liis  dinner  hour.  An  economiBt  in  miniites,  he  did  not 
usually  leave  his  stadj  until  the  second  dinner  bell  was  rung. 
On  this  occasion,  he  came  out  at  the  first,  and  asked  "  has  not 
****  come?"  She  heard  his  voice  and  flew  to  meet  him. 
Instead  of  the  u'^ual  hearty  hand-shako  and  kiss,  he  folded  tier 
in  his  arms.  His  smile  was  radiant.  He  convened  with  ani- 
mation during  dinner.  Neitlier  then,  nor  on  any  subsequent 
occasion,  did  he  everbj  a  word  or  look  make  lier  aware  that  he 
was  even  conscions  of  the  misfortune  her  &ther  had  bronght 
upon  him. 

The  next  time  ^fr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  Bedford,  after 
Governor  Nicholas's  failure,  on  reaching  the  turning-otr  road  to 
the  residence  of  the  latter,  he  said  to  one  of  his  family  :  ^'I 
ought  not  to  stop ;  I  have  not  time ;  bnt  it  would  be  cruel  to 
pass  him.''  He  met  Nicholas  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 
He  showed  no  depression,  and  did  not  make  an  equal  exposure 
of  his  feelings,  by  feigning  extraordinary  cheerfalness.  Nicholas 
snbsequently  came  to  visit  his  daughter  and  her  hnsband.  He 
was  preparing  to  endure  the  ordeal  of  again  entering  the  man- 
sion he  bad  consigned  to  the  speedy  ownership  of  strangers. 
Mr.  Jefferson  got  the  start  of  him.  Hearing  that  Nicholas  was 
at  Tnfton,  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  thither. 
Madison  and  Monroe  were  sent  for  to  meet  him  at  Monticello. 
In  the  loftiest  period  of  his  prosperity,  as  the  head  of  an  ancient, 
powerful  and  talented  family, — as  the  Administration  leader  in 
Congress — ^aa  the  Gh>vemor  of  Virginia, — his  reception  could  not 
have  been  more  distinguished.  Governor  Nicholas  died  in  the 
arms  of  the  children  we  have  mentioned.  In  his  last  hours,  he 
declared  with  unspeakable  emotion  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  never 
by  a  word,  by  a  look,  or  in  any  other  way,  made  anjf  aU/imon  U> 
his  loss  hy  him!^ 

A  lady  visitor  at  Monticello,  whose  familiarity  with  the 
family  entitled  her,  she  thonght,  to  use  some  freedoms,  began  on 
one  occasion  to  indulge  in  unfavorable  comments  on  Nicholas's 
imprudence  in  suffering  his  debt  to  fall  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
latter  immediately  and  effectually  interrupted  her  by  remarking 

*  Ittetcftrcelyneeemrrtotay  tlttlthepraMding  £mI»  wtre  derived  from  the  1^ 
of  the  MuriviDg  acton  in  tbe  •cimee  deeorflMd. 
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gODtlj  but  gravely,  *  that  he  had  the  highest  opinioo  of 
Govenior  l^icholas,  and  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  for  his  mis- 
fortunes." 

On  the  80th  of  Febnuury,  the  sealons  and  faithful  Cabell 
joyfully  wrote  from  the  Senate  Chamber,  that  the  lottery  bill 
as  received  from  the  Hoose  of  Delegates  had  been  committed  at 
12  o'clock — ^that  he  had  asked  leave  for  the  committee  to  sit 
daring  the  session  of  the  Hoose — that  they  reported  at  one  o'clock 
— that  the  bill  passed  ^  instanter" — that  the  vote  stood  ayes  thir- 
teen, nays  four — that  two  of  the  minority  were  carried  off  by 
their  aversion  to  lotteries  " — ^that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would 
have  been  communicated  by  special  message,  had  not  the  House 
of  Delegates  adjourned  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  member. 
Five  commissioners  to  value  the  property,  were  named  in  the 
bill.  They  were  all  exactly  tbe  proper  persons  for  the  situation, 
namely,  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  men  whose  character  gave 
ample  assurance  that' the  trust  confided  to  them  would  be  dis- 
ehaiged  both  honestly  and  intelligently. 

Mr.  JeSenon  had  done  iojuetice  to  the  representatives  of 
Virginia  when  he  wrote  Cabell  that  he  had  been  tauglit  to 
know  his  standard."  The  legislature  contained  men  who  repre- 
sented many  interests  which  he  had  prostrated,  many  feelings 
and  opitjious  with  which  he  had  placed  himself  in  rude  col- 
lision. Entail,  primogeniture,  hierarchy,  family  consequence 
and  lastly  FederaH^l!n  had  sunk  under  his  assaults.  Powerful 
local  interests,  intlucntial  institutions,  strong  cla^iS  jealousies, 
were  now  temporarily  arrayed  against  hiui,  on  account  ot"  liis 
efforts  for  the  University.  "  Scurvy  politicians"  could  find  a 
pretence  for  opposing  his  wishes  in  a  harmless  jest.  He  was 
known  to  be  sinking  rapidly  itito  a  debility  which  would 
unnerve  the  irresistible  arm  and  tongue,  and  prevent  him  from 
waging  any  more  conflicts,  or  avenging  any  more  injuries. 
Yet  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  overcame  their  strong  aver- 
sion to  a  practice  which  was  becoming  obsolete,  and  to  a  princi- 
ple which  they  justly  considered  objectionable,  to  gratify  hia 
last  request.  Tiie  nuiternal  heart  of  Virginia  never  failed  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  this  honored  and  favored  son. 

He  had  better  proofs  of  this  even,  than  were  furnished  by  the 
Legislative  vote.  While  the  bill  was  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, a  public  meeting  was  called  at  Kichmoud  to  approve  of  its 
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objects.  The  attendance  was  nnmerons  and  embraced  all 
parties  and  sects.  Meetings  were  promptly  called  in  other 
counties.  As  a  specimen  of  their  expressions,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing, adopted  by  the  citiaens  of  Nelson  Ck>nnty,  Jnne  26th : 

"The  undeniigned  cUizens  of  Xelaoa  County,  ooncumng  evrdiaUjin  the  Tiewa 

lately  cxproisspd  hy  tlieir  follow-citizcn?,  at  the  seat  of  ;»overnment,  and  heartily  sym* 
putliizing  in  tlio  si-iitinicnts  of  grateful  respect,  and  aflcctionato  regard  receatly 
eviuced  both  there  and  elHewhcrc,  for  their  countryman  Thomas  Jefieraon,  can- 
not diagid«e  the  elneere  mtMkctioa  which  they  derlTe  from  the  prospect  of  a  gene- 
ral coopemtioD  to  reUcTe  thix  ancient  and  distinguished  patriot.  The  importaot 
gcrvice.s  for  which  we  nrc  indebted  to  Mr.  Jelferson,  from  the  days  of  his  youth, 
when  lie  drew  upon  liiiuf«elt' the  reneutment  of  Duuniore,  to  the  present  time,  when, 
at  the  clode  of  a  long  Ufc  he  is  hiboring  to  enlighten  the  nation  which  he  hascontri- 
bttied  to  make  free,  place  htm  In  the  U||;heet  tank  of  national  lMine£Mtoi«|  aad 
eminently  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  the  people*e  friend.  Whether  cooiidefed 
an  the  servant  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  Slaten ;  whether  regarded  as  an  adro* 
cate  or  a  statesman;  whether  as  a  patriot,  a  Iepi:^liitor,  a  philosopher,  or  a  friend  of 
liberty  and  republican  govermnent,  he  is  the  uiKiue^ttoned  ornament  ot  iii"  country, 
and  unites  in  htmaelf  every  title  to  onr  respect,  our  Teneration  and  gmiitude.  Oa 
aervices  are  written  hi  the  hearta  of  a  gratefol  people;  ^y  are  identified  with  the 
fundamental  institutions  of  hid  country;  they  entitle  him  to  "the  fdreet  page  of 
faithful  history  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  reason  and  science  are  res- 
pected on  earth.  Profoundly  impressed  with  these  sentiraeuta,  the  undersigned 
cltiaens  of  Nelaon  County  consider  it  compatible  with  ndther  iheasllonal  character, 
nor  with  the  gratitude  of  the  RepnbUo,  that  this  aged  patriot  sbouU  be  deprived  of 
his  estate,  or  abridged  in  his  comforts  at  the  doee  of  a  long  Hie  so  ably  qtent  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  Therefore, 

'*  Hesolved— That  the  resolutions  relative  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  recently  adopted  by 
the  citizens  of  Richmond  and  Manchester,  meet  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
undersigned  dtiaens  of  Kelson  Conn^,  etc** 

The  lottery  scheme  did  not  afford  the  kind  or  deo^ree  of  aid 
which  the  aroused  public  feeling  pronounced  befitting :  indivi- 
duals and  newspapers  hotly  denounced  the  idea  of  suffering  any 
portion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  estate  to  be  taken  from  him  to  pay 
debts,  the  amount  of  which  they  averred  his  countrynion  owed 
to  him  51  hundred-fold.  Tliis  seemed  to  he  the  univert^al  fjenti- 
ment.  From  all  parts  of  the  Union  came  proffers  of  as>istance. 
Tlie  flavor  of  Xew  York,  Philip  Hone,  sent  Mr.  Jefferson 
$8,500  raised  without  an  effort  ;  in  like  inanner$5,000  were  sent 
from  Pliihuielpliia,  $^3,000  from  P>altimore,  and  a  thousand  or  two 
from  other  phiee?.  These  were  hiir  first  contrihu'ions,  without 
system  or  exertion,  and,  ostensibly,  only  the  promises  of  greater 
ones  beliind. 
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Under  such  circumstances  the  K>ttery  project  was  of  course 
saapended.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  inexpressible  gratilicntion  of 
believing  that  his  debts  would  be  paid — that  his  heartli-stone 
would  descend  to  his  chiUlren — that  his  fjunily  would  be  left 
indepL'iident.  Happily,  he  died  in  that  delusion.  Those  who 
knew  how  deterniineuly  he  had  refused  to  accept,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances or  in  any  form,  a  donation  from  the  State,  had  felt 
some  interest  to  know  how  he  would  receive  tlie  proposal  to  liave 
his  del)ts  ])ai<l  by  a  popular  subscription.  Instead  of  w^ounding, 
it  gratilit  il  hia  feelings.  It  struck  him  in  the  light  of  a  j)urely 
filial  oti'cring.  "  I  have  spent  three  times  as  much  money  and 
given  my  wiiole  life  to  my  countrymen,"  he  declared,  "and  now 
they  nobly  come  forward,  in  the  only  way  they  can,  to  repay 
me  and  save  an  old  servant  from  being  turned  like  a  dog  out  of 
dooi-s."  "  No  cent  of  this,"  ho  exclaimed,  "  is  wrung  from  the 
tax  payer — it  is  the  pure  and  unsolicited  offering  of  love." 
These  feelings  "  cloeed  with  a  cloadleea  sun  a  long  and  serene 
day  of  life." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  severe  relapse  which  he  suf- 
fered in  the  middle  of  February,  1826,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  fully 
conscious  that  his  days  and  hours  were  numbered.  Henceforth 
he  scarcely  spoke  of  his  health,  at  home,  and  entered  into  no  par- 
ticulai-s  with  correspondents.  What  was  more  significant,  he 
attemptetl  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  his  family  the  exist- 
enoe  of  a  chronic  diarrhcea  which  obstinately  withstood  all  reme- 
dies, and  which  was  steadily  and  surely  sapping  the  remains  of 
his  great  strength.  He  succeeded  in  this  concealment  until  the 
assistance  which  his  tottering  steps  required  to  get  about  the  house 
necessarily  revealed  the  secret.  In  March,  he  began  to  set  his 
house  in  order,  to  die.  On  the  16th,  he  made  his  will,  writing 
the  whole  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  next  day  appended  a 
codicil  of  nearly  equal  length  also  written  with  his  own  hand.* 
His  necessary  directions  on  this  occasion  first  apprised  his 
oldest  grandson  of  his  expectations  of  speedy  death.  From  the 
other  members  of  his  family  be  yet  concealed  them. 

Uis  family  well  remember  the  incidents  of  the  dosing  scene. 
They  treasured  in  their  memories  every  look,  every  word,  every 
incident.  After  his  fresh  attack  in  February,  they  left  him  alone 
as  little  as  possible.   He  retained  his  life-long  relnctanoe  to 

>  For  Iht  wm,     ArmBDc,  No.  33. 
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be  lielped,  and  to  nave  any  other  person  watching  over  hk 
safety.  As  an  example  of  this,  he  continued  to  ride  a  little  on 
his  favorite  hone  to  within  three  weeks  of  his  death,  when  he 
was  so  weak  that  he  conld  not  possibly  monnt  him,  except  by 
getting  down  from  one  of  the  terraces  into  the  saddle ;  yet,  even 
then,  he  would  not  permit  a  servant  to  follow  him. 

Old  Eugle,  like  his  master,  was  well  stricken  in  years,  but  he 
retained  the  fire  and  almost  the  swiftness  of  the  monarch  bird 
whose  name  he  bore.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  him  brought  out  cur- 
vetting from  the  stable  for  his  master^s  ride.  If  the  latter  was 
not  quite  ready,  a  hook  and  staple  in  a  Pereian  willow,  marked 
Eagle's  place  in  the  mean  time  ;  and  there  he  stood  with  his 
ears  back  on  liis  arched  neck,  pawing  and  stamping  the  cround 
witli  ticry  impatience.  But  \v^<»n  led  to  tlic  terrace  to  be 
mounted,  he  stood  as  immovable  as  a  statue;  ami  when  the 
reins  were  disposed  in  tlie  crippled  liautls — as  ineffectual  as 
an  infant's  to  curb  his  strenortli — he  moved  oil*  with  slow  and 
stately  i^ravity,  as  if  perfectly  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
discretion  in  his  movements.  But  Eagle  had  his  one  fault.  If 
suddenly  and  very  severely  frightened,  he  would  whirl  about  to 
fly  with  a  suddenness  which  no  firmness  of  seat  was  proof 
against.  Ho  thus  once  (when  an  an  tiered  deer  sud<lenly  started 
up  from  behind  a  pile  of  brush  immediately  in  his  ]>atli)  threw  Mr. 
Jefferson,  when  greatly  stronger  than  now.  On  a  recent  occa- 
sion, when  tlie  latter  was  riding  (btwn  into  a  ford  on  Moore's 
Creek,  where  the  bank  was  rather  steep,  the  lore  feet  of  the 
horse  stuck  in  a  new-formed  bank  of  mud,  and  Mr.  Jetlei-son 
wflj»  pitched  over  his  head  into  the  stream.  His  broken  left  arm 
wa>  in  a  siiiig,  his  right  wrist  without  strength,  the  water  hiirh, 
and  lie  would  have  been  drowned  had  he  not  in  falliui'  chins; 
to  the  bridle,  or  gnisped  it,  while  Eagle  was  extricating  himself, 
and  thus  been  dragged  ashore. 

ITiese  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  increa>ing  delu'lity, 
made  his  continued  solitary  rides  sources  of  great  ap|)rehension 
to  his  family;  and  Mi's.  Kandolph  finally  besoiii,'ht  him  to  allow 
himself'  to  be  accompanied  by  I>urwell.  His  reply  was  that  he 
had  ''helped  himself"  from  childhood — that  he  had  daily  mused 
and  conversed  with  nature  alone — that  the  presence  of  a  servant 
annoyed  him — that  it  was  too  late  to  change  the  habits  of  along 
life — that  he  would  give  up  his  rides  if  his  family  desired  it,  foi 
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his  healtli  was  past  remedy  or  preserTatioiK— but  that  if  he  rode, 
it  mast  be  alone. 

Besides  arranging  his  own  affiurs  for  his  decease,  in  the  early 
part  of  18Se,  he  continued  to  watch  keenly  and  even  minutely 
oyer  the  concerns  of  the  UniTersity.  Some  traces  of  this  will 
be  found  in  his  published  letters  to  Professes  Emmet;  but  he 
was  generally  consulted  and  gave  his  advice  orally.  His  letters 
of  the  year  exhibit  the  unclouded  vigor  of  his  faculties.  His 
family,  however,  noticed  that  his  memory,  which  had  been  failing 
for  several  years,  occasionally  betrayed  him  into  manifest  errors. 
The  following  letter  is  included  in  neither  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings: 

MoxTtcauLO,  JVoy  SO,  W 

DBAS  Sib: 

The  rabjeet  of  your  letter  of  April  20,  b  one  on  whkh  I  do  not  pemift 

mjself  to  express  an  opinion,  but  when  time,  place,  and  occasion  may  give  it  some 
&Tomble  effect.  A  good  caiu>e  is  often  injured  more  by  ill-timed  efforts  of  its 
friends  than  bj  the  arguments  of  its  enemies.  PersnaBiont  perseverance,  and 
patienco  are  the  best  advoeatea  on  qneations  depending  on  the  will  of  othera.  The 
MTOltttion  in  publio  opinion  wUoh  this  caose  requires,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a 
day,  or  porhap*?  in  an  age  ;  but  time,  which  outlives  all  things,  will  outlive  tills  evil 
nido.  My  sentimeuu  have  been  forty  years  before  the  public.  Had  I  repeated 
them  forty  times,  they  would  oulj  have  become  the  more  stale  and  threadbare. 
Although  I  shall  not  live  to  see  them  eonanmmated,  they  will  not  die  iHth  me;  but 
Bving  or  ily  iiig,  they  will  ever  be  in  my  most  fervent  prayer.  TUa  ia  written  Ibr 
yonr.-^elf  imii  not  for  the  public,  in  compliance  with  yotir  request  of  two  li net  often* 
timent  on  the  subject.   Accept  the  assurance  of  my  good  will  and  respect. 

Th.  JcrrcRsoM.* 

Ma.  9Amm  HaaiOM,  MUdUhmm,  BuUtr  Omo^,  Mte. 

Mr.  Jefft'i-son's  last  r('a<lin£]i:  was  principally  the  Bible, 
^schylus,  Sopliocles,  and  Euripides.  Tlie  majesty  of  yEschylua, 
tiie  ripe  art  of  Sophocles,  tlio  exhaustle.ss  invention  of  Euripides, 
now  came  back  to  liim  in  more  than  tlieir  pristine  grandeur 
and  beauty  :  and  in  the  Bible  he  found  flights  of  suhh'mity 
more  magniticent  than  in  these,  coupled  with  a  philosophy  to 
which  the  (in-cian  was  imperfect,  narrow,  and  base.  No  senti- 
ment diti  he  expre-'s  oftener  than  his  contempt  for  all  moral 
syfitems  compared  with  that  of  ChrisL 

>  This  reminds  ns  that  we  haTe  been  reneatedly  requested,  while  preparing  these 

volumes,  to  fiirni»h  a  connected  view  of  Mr.  JefTl'rson's  opinions  on  Uic  subject  of 
Blavery,  nliivt>ry  lirnitatioti.  cmanciputiiin.  otr.  Orininully  bcliovinfr  that  stich  a  Hiiminary 
would  nccc;<sarily  full  wiUiin  the  jilun  uf  the  work,  we  promised  to  furnish  it  in  these 
pages.  As  it  wu^  not  decided  ultimately  to  pursue  an  analocoas  coarse  in  regard  to 
otiier  prominent  topics  of  Mr.  JcfTersuu'.s  life  and  opiaioo^,  the  promised  OXplanatioo 
wfU  be  placed  io  the  Appendix.  See  ArriMSiXi  fio.  3i. 
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While  in  tbis  feeble  condition,  Browere,  an  ardet,  came  from 
New  York  to  take  a  cast  in  plaster  of  the  head  of  Mr.  Jeffereon. 
The  latter  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  have  it  done — and  his 
family  felt  etill  more  opposed  to  it  But  Mr.  Jefferson  finally 
consented,  saying  that  he  conld  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse 
a  man  so  trifling  a  favor,  who  had  come  so  far.  He  was  placed 
on  his  back  on  a  sofa,  one  of  his  hands  grasping  a  chair  which 
stood  in  front.  Not  dreiuning  of  any  danu'er,  his  family  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  with  the  phister  over  his  faei%  and  tliciefi)re 
were  not  present;  and  hig  faithful  J^urwell  was  the  «>nly  j»orson 
besides  the  artist  in  the  room.  Tliero  was  some  defect  in  the 
at  raiigi  nients  made  to  permit  his  breathing,  and  Mr.  Jeft'erson 
came  near  suffocationt.  lie  was  too  weak  to  rise  or  to  relieve 
himself,  and  his  feeble  struggles  were  unnoticed  or  unheeded 
bv  his  Parrhasins.  The  suflerer  finally  bethou»dit  himself  of 
the  chair  on  which  his  hand  rested.  He  raised  it  as  far  us  lie 
was  able  and  struck  it  on  the  floor.  Burwell  becanie  conscious 
of  his  situation,  and  sprang  furiously  forward.  The  artist  shat- 
tered his  cast  in  an  instant.  Tlie  family  now  reached  tlie  roiun, 
and  Browere  looked  as  if  he  thought  their  arrival  most  (>]>j)or- 
tune.  f(»r  though  Burwell  was  supporting  his  master  in  his  arms, 
tlu'  ti-  rct!  glare  of  his  African  eye  boded  danger.  Browere  was 
p«'rniitted  to  pick  up  his  fragments  of  plaster  and  carry  them 
<»fF — and  whether  he  ever  put  them  together  to  rej)resent  tea- 
tnres  emaciated  with  age  and  debility,  and  writhing  in  sufib- 
cation,  we  are  not  informed. 

Mr.  Jeflerson's  deportment  to  his  family  was  touching.  Ho 
evidently  made  an  efl'ort  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  lie  was  as 
gentle  «a8  a  child,  but  conversed  with  such  vigor  and  anima- 
tion that  they  would  have  often  cheated  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  uionths,  if  not  years  of  life  were  in  store  for  him,  and 
that  he  himself  was  in  no  expectation  of  speedy  death — had 
they  not  witnessed  the  infant-like  debility  of  his  powerful 
frame,  and  had  they  not,  occasionally,  when  they  l'»oke<l  sud- 
denly at  him,  caught  resting  on  themselves  that  riveted  and 
intensely  loving  gaze,  which  showed  but  too  plainly  that  his 
thoughts  were  on  a  rapidly  approaching  parting.  And  as  he 
folded  each  in  bis  arms,  as  they  separated  for  the  night,  there 
was  a  fervor  in  his  kiss  and  gaze  that  declared  as  audibly  aa 
words,  that  lie  felt  the  farewell  migbt  prove  a  final  one. 
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He  declined  to  allow  any  member  of  his  family  to  remain 
with  him  dnring  the  niglit,  until  very  near  his  death.  To  the 
last,  ho  declined  the  attendance  of  any  of  its  female  members, 
nor  was  he  aware  that  the  library  door  was  left  ajar  to  enable 
tliem  to  steal  round  silently  through  tlie  <larkjics8  to  hover 
about  his  bed.  He  even  required  the  servants  that  watched 
with  him,  to  have  their  pallets  in  his  room,  so  they  could  sleep 
most  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  other  surviving  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  were  invited  by  the  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington, General  Weightman,  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  Independence  in  the  federal 
city.  The  following  was  Mr.  Jefl'erson^s  reply,  and  it  was  his 
last  letter : 

To  Mb.  Wnmmujr. 

McnmoBuo,  tKHM  M,  1Mb 

BnncnD  Sir  : 

The  kind  invitation  I  rcroirod  from  you,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the 
citjr  of  WasbiogtOD,  to  be  present  with  tbem  at  their  celebruiiou  of  the  fiftieth 
wmiTersary  of  Amofoni  Independence,  m  om  of  the  tanriTing  signers  of  an 
Inatrament  pregnant  with  our  own,  and  Xbm  ftte  of  the  world,  te  moat  flattering  to 
myself,  and  heightened  bj  the  honorable  accompaniment  proposed  for  the  comfort 
of  such  a  journry.    It  adds  BPnsiblj  to  the  sufferings  of  sicknoi't,  to      doprired  by 
it  of  a  personal  participation  in  the  rejoicings  of  that  day.    But  acquiescence  is  a 
duty,  under  circumstances  not  placed  among  those  we  are  permitted  to  control.  I 
•bodd,  indeed,  with  peculiar  ddight,  have  met  and  ezelianged  there  oongrattttations 
pereonally  witli  the  small  band,  the  remnant  of  that  hostof  worthies,  who  jiuned  irith 
us  on  that  day,  in  tho  bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to  make  for  our  country, 
botwei'ii  pubiuission  or  the  sword;  and  to  have  enjoyed  with  thoni  tlip  consolatory 
fact,  that  our  feUow>citizens,  after  half  a  century  ot  experience  ami  pro.sperity,  cou> 
tinne  to  approTo  the  choice  we  made.  Maj  it  bo  to  the  world,  what  I  believe 
it  win  be  (to  eome  parts  sooner,  to  others  later,  but  finally  to  a&X  the  idgnal  of 
arousing  men  to  burst  the  chains  under  which  monki.sh  ignorance  and  superstition 
had  persuaded  them  to  bind  themfiflves,  and  to  a-*.«uine  the  blessings  and  security 
of  self-goveroment.   That  form  wliich  we  have  substituted,  restores  the  free  right 
to  tiie  unboonded  oiendse  of  reason  ftod  freedom  of  opinion.  AU  eyes  are  opened, 
or  opening,  to  the  rights  tH  man.    The  general  spread  of  the  light  of  science  has 
already  laid  open  to  erery  view  the  palpable  trath,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  has 
not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  fivored  IVw  booted  and  spurred, 
ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  grace  of  (iod.    These  are  grounds  of  hope 
for  others.  For  ourselrea,  let  the  annual  returu  of  this  day,  forever  refresh  our 
reooOections  of  these  rights,  and  an  nndiminiahed  devotion  to  them. 

I  will  ask  permission  here  to  express  the  plenoure  with  which  I  should  have 
met  my  ancient  neighbors  of  the  city  of  "^'usbington  and  its  vicinitios,  with  whom 
1  passed  so  many  years  of  a  pleasing  social  intercourse;  an  iulcrcourae  which  so 
much  relieved  the  anxieties  of  the  public  cares,  and  left  impressions  so  deeply 
•ngmved  in  my  aflbotioiii^  as  noror  to  be  forgotten.  With  my  regret  that  ill 
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health  forbids  me  the  gratificRtion  of  iin  acceptance,  be  pleased  to  receive  for  yoar- 
•elf,  and  thooe  for  whom  you  write,  the  assurance  of  mj  highest  respect  and 
fitendly  Attaehmenta.  ^  Ts.  Jurutma. 

John  Adams  and  Tlioinas  Jefferson  were  summoned  to  a 
greater,  and  we  would  fain  hope,  a  still  more  jovful  meeting  of 
ancient  friends  and  comrades  on  that  day.  The  national  anni- 
versary being  tlie  first  semi-centennial  one,  seemed  in  the  popular 
mind,  to  mark  a  distinctive  epoch,  and  it  was  celebrated  every- 
where with  unusual  festivity  and  splendor.  At  fifty  minutes  past 
meridian,  on  that  day,  Jefferson  died.  At  the  moment,  thonsandB 
of  patriotic  orations  were  being  prononnced,  in  which  his  naroe 
figured  second  to  none.  Thonsands  of  popular  assemblies  had 
listened  that  day  to  the  great  Declaration  drafted  bj  iiia  hand. 
Bells  were  ringing,  and  cannons  booming  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  of  our  country.  Aged  men,  clad  in  their  holiday  attire, 
were  gathered  in  knotSi  discoursing  of  the  sword  and  pen  of  Ame> 
rica — of  AVashington  and  Jefferson.  Nor  was  lion-hearted 
John  Adams,  Franklin,  and  others,  forgotten.  Yonng  men  and 
maidens  were  collected  in  happy  parties ;  some  repairing  to  favo- 
rite retreats — some  filling  boats  surmounted  by  gay  streamerB, 
on  our  lakes  and  rivers — some  visiting  stem  old  Revolutionary 
battle-fields.  £ven  the  little  children  were  celebrating  the  day 
by  waving  miniature  flags,  firing  miniature  cannon,  and  dra^ 
ging  together,  with  shrill  glee,  the  materials  for  the  evening 
bonfire.  Tlio  spirit  of  the  great  leader  and  lover  of  his  kind 
appropriately  ascended  amidst  the  jubilant  and  noisy  com- 
motion of  a  nation's  happiness.  Thus  wonld  he  have  chosen 
to  die. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  away,  John  Adams's  last 
sands  were  running  out.  The  very  sky  reechoed  the  long 
exultant  shouts  as  his  characteristic  toast  was  read  at  Quincy— 
« Independence  for  ever."  He  lingered  behind  Jefferson,  and 
his  last  words,  uttered  in  the  failing  articulation  of  the  dyings 
were:  '^Tboiias  Jkffbbsoh  ffinx.  suxvnrss."*  All  that  was 
mortal  of  Jefferson  had  ceased  to  live  when  these  words  were 
spoken.   Were  they  the  less  true  t 

The  following  accounts  include  all  the  reliable  particulars 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  death.  The  first  is  contamed  in  a  letter  from 
his  oldest  grandson,  Oolonel  T.  J.  Randolph. 

*  Life  of  John  Adams,  by  his  graudsoo,  C,  F.  Adams,  p.  696. 
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To  Hnn  8L  Rakoall. 

Diuft  Sib: 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  JefTerbOD  bad  suffered  for  Mveral  jears  before  his  death,  from  a 
^BMThcea,  which  be  eonoealed  from  his  fiunlljr,  left  It  might  give  them  meadiien. 
Not  aware  of  it,  I  was  surprised,  in  eonversadoii  with  him,  in  Mareh,  182ft,  to  hear 

him  in  speaking  of  an  event  likely  to  occur  about  midfiummer,  pay  douhtingly,  that 
he  micjht  lire  to  that  time.  About  the  niiddle  of  June,  hearing  that  ho  had  >-.  iit  for 
his  physician,  Dr.  DuDgUsoo,  of  the  Univer^iity  of  Virginia,  1  went  iuuiediatciy  to 
see  Um,'  sad  fiMmd  %Sm  ool  la  his  iMbfie  rooms,  leafing  the  bouse,  he  sent 

a  servant  to  me,  to  come  to  his  room,  whereupon  he  handed  me  a  psper,  whieb  he 
desired  me  to  examine,  remarking,  *'  don't  delay,  there  ia  no  time  to  be  lost."  He 
gradually  di  clincd,  htil  would  only  have  his  servant,^  sleeping  near  him  :  being 
dwiurbcd  only  at  nine,  twelve,  and  four  o'clock  in  the  night,  he  needrd  little  nursing. 
Becoming  uneasy  about  him,  I  entered  his  room,  unobserved,  to  pasii  the  nighL 
Comfaig  round  inadvertently  to  assist  him,  he  cblded  me,  saying  that  being  actively 
employed  all  day,  I  needed  repose.  On  my  replying  that  it  was  more  agreeable  to 
me  to  be  with  him.  ho  acjuiosced,  and  I  did  not  leave  him  again.  A  day  or  two 
after,  my  brother-in-hiw  (.Mr.  Trint)  wa.s  admitted.  His  .^orvaiit.^;,  ourselves,  and  the 
Doctor  became  hid  sole  nurses.  My  uiulher  sat  with  him  during  the  day,  hut  he 
would  not  permit  her  to  sit  up  at  night.  Bis  &mily  had  to  decline  for  him 
numerous  tenders  of  service,  from  kind  and  aJIbctionate  friends  and  neighbors, 
fearing  and  seeing  that  it  would  excite  him  to  conversation  injurious  to  him  in  his 
weak  condition.  He  suffered  no  pain,  but  gradually  nunk  from  debility,  ITis  mind 
was  always  clear — it  never  wandered.  He  conversed  freely,  and  g.tve  directions  as 
to  his  private  aflkirs.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  person  going  on  a  necessary  jour- 
ney—evincing neither  satisfaotion  nor  regret  He  remarked  upon  the  tendency  of 
bis  mind  to  recur  back  to  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  Hany  incidents  he  would 
relate,  in  hi?  usual  cheerful  manner,  insensibly  diverting  my  mind  from  his  dying  • 
condition.  He  remarked  that  the  curtains  of  his  bed  had  been  purchased  from  the 
first  cargo  that  arrived  after  the  peace  of  1782.  Upon  mj  expressing  the  opinion, 
on  one  occasion,  that  he  was  somewhat  better,  he  turned  to  me,  and  sdd,  "  do  not 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  feel  the  smallest  solicitude  about  the  result ;  I  am  like  . 
nn  old  watch,  with  a  pinion  worn  out  here,  and  a  wheel  there,  until  it  can  go  no 
kjuger."  On  another  occasion,  when  he  waa  unusually  ill,  he  observed  to  the  Doc- 
tor, "  A  few  hours  more,  Doctor,  and  it  will  be  all  over."  Upon  being  suddenly 
aroused  from  sleep,  by  a  noise  In  the  room,  he  asked  If  he  had  heard  the  name  of 
Hr.  Hatch  mentioned— the  minister  whoee  chnrdi  he  attended.  On  my  replying  in 
the  negative,  he  observed,  as  he  turned  over,  I  have  no  objection  to  see  him,  as  a 
kind  and  good  neighbor."  The  impre8.Hion  made  upon  my  mind  at  the  moment  was, 
that  his  religious  opinions  having  been  formed  upon  mature  study  and  reflection, 
he  had  no  doubts  upon  his  mind,  and  therefore  Ad  not  desire  the  attendance  of  a 
clergyman;  I  have  never  since  doubted  the  oorreetness  of  the  impression  then 
taken.  His  parting  interview  with  the  different  members  of  bis  family,  was  calm 
*  and  oomposed;  impressing  admonitions  upon  them,  the  cardinal  points  of  which 

a  Colonel  Randolph  lived  on  the  estats,  but  in  a  ssparate  house,  at  some  distance  from 
Mbntloello. 
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were  to  pursue  vtrtnCt  be  true  and  tnithflil.  Uy  yovoguX  brotbcr,  in  bis  ciglith 

year,  scotiiiiii^  not  to  compri'liond  the  .•cone,  he  turned  to  mo  with  a  ^milc  and  «aid, 
*'  Gt'orgc  does  not  und('r>tatid  whiit  all  this  means."  He  wouhi  «poculate  upon  the 
person  who  would  succeed  him  as  Hector  of  the  UuiverMitj  oi'  Virgiuia,  and  cod- 
olvded  that  Mr.  IfadiwD  would  be  appointed.  With  all  the  deep  pathoe  of  eieltad 
friendship  he  spoke  of  his  purity,  bis  virtues,  bis  wisdom,  his  learning,  and  his  great 
abilitio«).  Tlie  friendship  of  those  preat  men  was  of  an  extraordinary  character — ther 
had  hft  ri  born,  lived,  and  died  within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other — they  viaiied 
frequeiuljr  liirough  their  whole  lives.  At  tweutjr -three  years  old,  Mr.  Jctleriiou  bad 
been  consulted  on  Mr.  Madison*s  eourse  of  study— he  then  fifteen.  Thus  oonuneneed 
a  frienddiip  as  remarkable  Ibr  its  duration  as  it  was  for  the  fideBty  and  warmth  of 
its  feelings.  The  admiration  of  each  for  the  wisdom,  abilitie<«,  and  puritr  of  the 
other  was  unlimited.  Their  habit  of  reliance  upon  mutual  counsel,  equalled  the  sin< 
cerity  of  their  aflection,  and  the  devotion  of  their  esteem. 

hk  speaking  of  the  calumnies  whioh  his  enemies  bad  uttered  against  his  public 
and  priTate  character,  with  such  unmitigated  and  untiring  bitterness,  he  eaid,  that 
he  had  not  considered  them  as  abusing  him;  they  had  nerer  known  fiim.  They 
had  created  an  inisipinary  being  clothed  with  odious  attributes,  to  whom  they  had 
given  his  nume;  and  it  was  against  that  creature  of  their  imaginations  they  bad 
levelled  their  anathemas. 

On  Monday,  the  third  of  July,  Us  slumbers  were  evidently  those  of  approaching 
dissolution;  he  slept  until  evening,  when  upon  awaking  he  seemed  to  imagine  it 
was  morninp,  and  remarked,  that  he  had  slept  all  night  without  being  disturbed— 
•'This  is  the  fourtli  of  July."  Ho  soon  sunk  again  into  f^loep,  and  on  being  aroused  at 
nine,  to  take  hia  tncdicine,  he  remarked  in  a  clear  di;iiiucl  voice,  "  No,  Doctor,  no- 

thhig  more."  The  omission  of  the  dose  of  hmdanmn  administered  every  night  div> 
ing  hia  illneas,  caused  his  slumbers  to  lie  distnrirad  and  dreamy;  he  sat  up  in  his 

sleep  and  went  through  all  the  forms  of  writing ;  spoke  of  the  Committee  of  Safe^, 
saying  it  ought  to  be  warned.  As  twelve  o'clock  at  night  approiiehed.  we  anxiously 
desired  that  hia  death  should  be  hallowed  by  the  Anniversary  ot  Independence.  At 
fifteen  minntee  befiwe  twelve  we  stood  noting  fbe  minute  hand  of  the  watch,  hoping 
a  fiiw  minutes  of  prolonged  Kfe.  At  four  a.  m.  he  called  the  servants  in  attendsAce, 
with  a  strong  and  clear  voice,  perfectly  consdoiM  of  his  wants.  Bo  lUd  not  ^peaL* 
again.  About  ten  he  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon  me.  indicating  some  want,  which 
most  painfully,  I  could  not  understand,  until  his  attached  servant,  BurwcU,  observed 
that  his  head  was  not  so  much  elevated  as  he  usually  desired  it,  for  bis  habit  was  to 
lie  with  it  very  much  elevated.  Upon  restoring  it  to  its  usual  portion,  he  seemed 
satisfied.  About  eleven,  sgain  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  moving  his  lips,  I  ap- 
plied a  wot  sponge  to  his  mouth,  which  he  sucked  and  appeared  to  relish  —  this  w« 
the  last  evidence  he  g  ive  of  eon«ciousnes.s.  He  eeiu'ed  to  breathe,  without  a  .*iirug- 
gle,  fifty  minutes  pat^i  meridian — July  4th,  1820.  I  closed  his  eyes  with  my  own 
hands.  He  was  at  all  times,  during  his  Ulnees,  perfectly  assured  of  his  approaching 
Ond,  ills  mind  ever  clear,  and  at  no  moment  did  he  evince  the  least  solicitude  about 
the  result;  he  wan  as  calm  and  composed  as  when  in  health  He  died  a  pure  and 
good  man.  It  is  for  other.^  to  speak  of  his  greatness.  Ho  doired  that  his  inter- 
ment should  be  private,  without  parade,  and  our  wish  was  to  comply  with  his  re-  , 
quest,  and  no  notStoe  of  the  honr  of  interment,  or  invitations  were  issued.  Hit  body 
was  borne  privately  from  his  dwelling,  by  his  fiunily  and  servants,  but  his  neigbbois 
and  friends  anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  aibction  to  OM  when 
they  had  loved  and  honored,  waited  for  it  in  crowds  at  the  grave.** 
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The  day  was  rainy,  or  the  crowds  would  have  been  greater, 
llie  burial  service  of  the  Episcopal  Churcli  wus  rejid  over  Mr. 
Jefi'ersoD's  remains  by  his  Mend,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hatch,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish. 

In  his  narrative,  Colonel  Randolph  alludes  to  three  other 
penoDS  aa  having  been  much  of  the  time  with  Mr.  Jefierson, 
near  the  period  of  his  decease.  These  were  Mr.  Jeiferson's 
daughter  Mrs.  Bandolph,  Mr.  Trist,  and  Dr.  Dunglison,  Mrs. 
liaudolph  left  no  written  account  of  the  scene.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  Mr.  Jefferson  handed  her  a  little  casket.  On  opening  it 
after  his  death,  she  found  a  paper  on  which  he  had  written  the 
Unee  of  Moore,  commencing: 

*'  It  U  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  ebed, 
WImd  ihff  ooM  tiirf  has  just  been  lain  o*«r  faiiii 

On  the  same  wis  written : 

**  Hen  I  quuBlo  adnut  atl  earn  nUqvii  ventri  qoftm  tni  mwatniwo.** 

There  is  also  a  touching  tribute  to  his  daughter,  declaring 
that  while  he  "goes  to  his  fathers,"  "the  last  pang  of  life"  is 
in  parting  from  her — that  "two  seraphs"  ''long  shrouded  in 
death"  (meaning  doubtless  his  wife  and  younger  daughter) 
*•  await  him  " — that  he  will  "  bear  them  her  love."  * 

Mr.  Trist's  recollections  of  the  closing  scene  coincide  too 
closely  with  CSolonel  liandolph^s  in  all  material  particnlars,  to 
reqnire  their  transcription.  In  a  few  points  he  goes  into  more 
minute  details.  He  says  it  was  the  call  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Qarret, 
Bursar  of  the  University,  and  the  whispered  inquiry  of  a  member 
of  the  family  at  the  door,  to  know  whether  he  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  room,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  mistaken  for  a  similar 

'  Wo  have  «*»rn  all  these  soavonin.  Copieg  of  thr>rn  nrc  Itrforc  ih.  Mfs.  Randolph 
shrunk  fr<mi  tlioir  t'xpo««iire,  except  to  the  eye  of  the  uti>-J  niiiniate  friendship.  A  rumor 
that  an  arci.lt  iit,  or  nillier  li  weU-int^ntioned  indiscretion,  h.nl  made  them  pablic,  gave 
her  much  puin.  It  seemed  to  her  a  drawing  aside  of  the  veil  from  domeittJo  scenes,  from 
wbkh  delicacy  shoidd  exclude  the  obieiTlmon  of  all  strangers.  Mrs.  Randolph  has  long 
reposed  in  death.  We  will  not  violate  her  living  wishes.  Why  should  wc  ?  U  nnythiti^^ 
wanting  to  prove  Mr.  Jeflterson's  paternal  tenderness,  or  his  high  and  fixed  belief  in 
•    Heaven  1 

Perhaps  we  have  alreadvsaid  more  of  these  fouvcnirH  than  would  have  accorded  with 
Urs.  Randolph's  wi.'^hes.  ff  so,  on  us  most  rest  the  sole  responsibility.  In  thi;*,  as  in  all 
parallel  cases,  we  have  acted  with  no  limitatioD  but  oar  own  sense  of  pro- 
priety. With  confidence,  witli  pwrhaps  too  maoh  oonfldenee,  1i»t6  ill  tto  possible  mate- 
rials of  ftill  biography  been  placed  in  oar  hand!>.  If  there  ^hall  bo  emr  OO  eitlier  liidt  io 
oiing  them,  we  lutve  preferred  that  it  be  on  the  side  of  unreserve. 
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inquiry  in  relution  to  tlio  He  v.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Trist  drew  the 
game  inference  from  Mr.  JefieraoD'8remarkoiitbatoccaaioD,thAt 
Mr.  Randolph  did. 

Mr.  Trist  thus  more  fully  gives  the  particulars  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  inquiry  instead  ot*  a  remark;  and  be 
places  the  event  later  in  the  evening : 

During  the  night  of  the  Sd,  I  aat  on  the  sofa,  close  to  hie  |»lIoir,  my  eyei 
were  constantly  turning  from  lUa  fim  to  the  clock  in  the  oomer,  *  the  hendt  ef 
which,  It  seemed  to  me,  never  would  reeeh  the  point  at  wl)ieh  I  wished  to  see  tliem. 

 It  wanted  yet  an  hour  or  more  of  tlmt  moment,  when  his  head  turn- 
ing toward  me  he  whi.'jpoied  iiKitiiritifjly,  Tiiis  is  the  Fourth*"  Al.<s!  not  yeu 
But  I  could  not  bear  to  nay  so,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  inquiry.  ^'  Jhls  is  the 
Fourth  f  he  repeated.  Thus  pressed,  repugnant  as  it  was  to  me  to  deceive  him,  I 
nodded  assent.  **  Ah,"  he  murmured,  as  an  expreedon  came  over  his  ootuitenanoe, 
which  said,  just  as  I  wished.** 

When  the  dying  man  rose  in  his  conch  and  imasTined  himself 
dispatchiniz;  messages  to  the  Revohitionarv  Committee  of  Safety, 
Mr.  Trist  remarks  that  licensed  his  hands  as  if  writing  on  a 
tablet  held  in  the  left,"  and  that  his  wordb  were:  "  Warn  the 
Committee  to  be  on  the  alert." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Trist  to  the  husband  of  another  of  Mr. 
Jeffei*s*>n's  graud-daughters,  dnted,  "  His  bedside,  July  4th,  IS'26, 
9.15,  A.M.,"  lies  before  us.  Written  from  the  room  of  death,  it 
possesses  interest,  though  it  but  repeats  what  has  been  already 
recorded : 

**  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  unless  one  dumoe  to  a  hundred  thousand,  or  a 

million,  may  be  ground  for  doubt.  lie  has  been  dying  since  yesterday  morning; 
and  until  twelve  o'clock  hist  night,  we  were  in  momentary  fear  that  he  would  not 
live,  as  he  desired,  to  st  o  his  own  glorious  Fourth.  It  has  come  at  last ;  and  he  is 
Still  aliTC,  if  we  can  apply  the  word  to  one  who  is  all  bat  dead.  He  has  been  to  the 
last,  the  same  calm,  clearnninded,  amUble  philosopher. 

From  the  first,  he  considered  his  ca.<;e  desperate :  he  knew  the  truth  tiiat  ^ 
machine  was  worn  out  in  some  of  its  essential  p.irts,  and  therefore  could  not  go  on. 
Yet,  for  the' satisfaction  of  his  family,  he  dctemiiued  from  the  beginning  to  do  erery* 
,  thing  and  anyUiing  the  Doctor  recommended.   This  determination  he  adhered  lo 
with  his  wonted  inflexibility." 

»••••*•••' 

He  has  not  aroused  from  his  lethargy  now  for  several  hoars :  his  pntse  is  barely 

perceptible  to  the  nicest  touch;  and  his  extrcriiitics  have  the  clamminess  of  death. 
Tou  will  be  too  late ;  yet  I  hope  you^ll  be  on  your  way  before  this  reaches  B  * 

>  Thin,  an  astronomical  cloo>k|  was  pnrchafted  at  the  ^alo  of  Mr.  Jefferson'si  effects,  br 
h!^  famil  V,  for  the  poipoae  of  presenting  it  to  Dr.  Onogliaon;  and  it  is  now  la  the  poaMs* 
sioD  of  the  latter  gentleman. 
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The  prcsoncp  of  E  and  C  is  of  infrprrsi^ihh  importance  to  mother.    I  need 

not  ^ay  more,  nor  attonirit  to  dopict  lirr  situ:tiinn.    Thfv  'niotlior  and  tho  pirls)  are 
aware  of  UU  coimitiuu,  and  have  been  told  to  coudider  him  afi  already  gone. 

Toon  aibctionatel  J, 

P.8l<— Thus  far  (thrae  qiuuien  past  eteren,  a.  m.)  he  haa  saffered  no  pain  ftom 
begfaming  to  end. 

In  the  parting  interview  with  the  female  members  of  his 
family,  Mr.  Jefferson,  besides  general  admonitions  (the  tenor  of 
which  coresponded  with  those  contained  in  his  letter  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  Smith'),  addressed  them  affectionate  words  of  encou- 
ragement and  practical  advice,  adapted  to  their  several  situa- 
tions. In  this  lie  did  not  even  pass  over  a  y^unic  icivat-grand- 
child  (Ellen  liankliead),  but  exhorted  her  to  diligently  persevere 
in  her  studies,  tor  they  would  help  make  life  valuable  to  her." 
He  gently  but  audibly  murmured:  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
eerviiiit  (le})art  in  peace."* 

We  will  now  take  up  Dr.  Dunp^lison's  MenK)randa,  at  the 
point  where  we  left  them.  Perhaps  we  should  lirst,  in  justice  to 
this  faithful  family  physician,  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jetfer- 
eon  was  importuned  by  a  Philadelphia  friend  who  called  o!i  him, 
and  who  was  alarmed  at  his  condition,  to  send  for  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Physic  of  that  city.  His  reply  wjis,  "  I  have  got  a  Dr. 
Ph  ysic  of  my  o\vn — I  have  entire  contidence  in  Dr.  Dunglison." 
Ko  other  physician  was  called  in. 

Db.  DcKOUMii'a  Mbmoiuhda,  uavuBOw 

**  In  the  spring  of  I82«  the  health  of  Kr.  Jelllmon  beeame  more  faniMired ;  hit 
Dutrition  fell  off*  and  aft  the  approach  of  rammer  he  was  troubled  with  dlanhoNK  to 

which  he  had  been  h'able  for  aome  years — ever  since,  as  he  believed,  he  had 
reported  to  flif  Viri,'inia  Spiin^^i^,  cspocially  the  WhitP  Hnlplnir,  and  Iiad  freely  tined 
the  waters  externally  for  an  eruption  .  .  which  did  not  yield  readily  to  the 
ordinary  lenedies.  I  had  prescribed  for  this  aficclioa  early  ia  June,  and  he  had 
Improrediomewhat;  but  on  the  24th  of  thnt  month,  he  wrote  me  the  hut  note  I 
reoelTed  from  him,  begging  me  to  viait  him,  as  he  was  not  so  wetL  Thfa  note  was 
pcrhapi  the  hist  he  penned.  On  the  same  day,  horerer,  he  wrote  an  cxcfdient  le^ 
ter  to  General  Wei-ihtman,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  celebrate,  in  Washington, 
the  ht'iieih  auniv^raary  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepeudcuce,  which  he  decUiied  on 
the  ground  of  Indiapodtlon,  Thia,  Profeaaor  Tneker  saja  was  probably  his  hut  let> 
ter.  It  had  all  the  atiiUng  oharaeteriatiea  of  Ida  Tigorona  and  nnfaded  intelleet. 

>  See  ariti".  p.  r.2-l. 

•  Some  describer  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  death  (we  think  Ifr.  Wirt)  erroneoosiy  mentiooa 
that  he  ottered  thia  prayer  of  Simeon  in  Latin. 
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**  The  tone  of  the  note  I  received  from  him  satisfied  me  of  the  proprietr  of  rviu 
ing  bim  immediately,  and  having  mentioned,  the  drcuustanoe  to  Mr.  Tucker,  be 
proposed  to  accompanj  mc.   I  immediately  aaw  that  the  affection  was  making  a 

dt-c  i(k'd  impression  upon  hi-i  l)odily  ponerf  ;  and,  nn  Mr.  Tucker  bat  propeily 
remarked  in  hi.-!  life  of  this  di.-»tinguishi  i!  Ithlividuul,  was  apprehensive  that  the 
attack  would  prove  fatal.  Nor  did  Mr  Jeller.-ou  himself  indulge  auj  other  opinion. 
IVom  this  time  his  strength  gradually  dhninished  and  be  bad  to  remain  in  bed.  The 
evacuations  became  leas  numerous,  but  It  was  manifest  that  Ids  powers  were  fidl- 
ing. 

•  •••«•• 

"  Until  the  2d  and  3d  of  July,  he  spoke  f^ly  of  his  approaching  death ;  made 
all  his  arrangments  with  bis  grandson,  Mr.  Randolph,  In  regard  to  his  private  affiun; 

and  expressed  his  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  the  University  and  his  confidence  in 
the  exertion  in  its  hehalf  of  Mr.  Madison  and  the  other  Visitor-^.    TTe  repeatedlv, 
too,  mentioned  his  ol'liL'-ation  to  me  for  iny  attention  to  him.    Durinp;  the  last  week 
of  his  existence  I  rcmuiucd  at  Monticeilo  ;  and  one  of  the  last  remarlu  he  made 
was  to  me.      the  conrae  of  the  day  and  night  of  tbo  9d  of  July,  he  was  aibcted 
with  stupor,  with  intervals  of  walcefidneis  and  oonseioiMaess ;  but  on  the  Sd,  the 
ttapm  became  almost  permanent.    About  Bovon  oVIock  of  the  evening;  of  that  day, 
he  awoke,  and  seeiiif;  me  staying  at  hi.s  hi  (l>ide  evi  l.iimed,  *  Ah  I  Doctor,  are  yoa 
still  there     in  a  voice,  however,  that  waii  husky  and  indistinct.    He  then  aslced,  *  Is 
it  the  Fourth?'  to  which  I  replied,  *  It  soon  will  be.'  *  These  were  the  last  words  I 
heard  him  utter.  •••••• 

"Until  towards  the  middle  of  the  day—the  4th,— he  remained  in  the  same  state, 
or  nearly  «o ;  wholly  unconscious  to  everythint;  fhaf  wa^  pa<5«ini;  around  him.  Hi* 
ciri'ulaiion  was  gradually,  however,  becoming  more  languid  ;  and  for  some  hours 
prior  to  dissolution,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  imperceptible.  About  one  o'clock  he 
ceased  to  exist 

"The  opportunities  I  had  of  witnesring  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Jeflhrsou  were  nih 

merous.  It  wa.s  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more  amiable  in  his  domestic  relation? ; 
it  wan  delightful  to  observe  the  devoted  and  respectful  attention  that  was  paid  him  by 
all  the  family.  In  the  neighborhood  too  he  was  greatly  revered.'  Perhaps,  however, 
aecor^ngto  tbealloirise  remark,  that  no  one  Is  a  prophet  In  bis  own  country,  he  bad 
more  personal  detractors  there  partly  owing  to  difference  In  poOtieat  sentiments  which 
are  apt  to  engender  .so  nnu  h  unworthy  acrimony  of  feeling,  1>  it  till  more,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  views  wliieh  ho  was  supposed  to  possess  on  the  .-iubjiHit  of  religion; 
yet  it  wii.s  well  known  that  he  did  not  withhold  his  aid  when  a  church  had  to  be 
established  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  he  subscribed  largely  to  the  Episcopal 
churcb  erected  in  Obulottesville.  After  hfai  death  much  Motarian  intolerance  wm 
exhibited  owing  to  the  publication  of  certMn  of  bis  letters,  in  which  he  anunsd* 
verted  on  the  Presbyterians  more  especially  ;  yet  there  could  not  have  been  a  more 
unfounded  assertion  than  that  of  a  riiiladt  lphiii  EpisK-opal  divine,*  .  .  .  that 
Mr.  Jefferson's  memory  was  detested  in  Charlottesville  and  the  vicinity.    It  i&  due, 

>  Dr.  Dnnglison,  like  Ur.  Tri^t.  imdcr»tood  this  to  be  a  questim,  and  it  will  b« 
oheerv«3  they  vary  as  to  who  answered  it.  We  dioald  remark  that  the  three  accounts 
of  the  eye  and  ear  witnesses  we  draw  fironit  were  writtenyeass  apart,  and  without  eilhar 
havini^  seen  the  statements  of  the  otiisr. 

*  For  u  letter  of  Dr.  Dungiison.  more  MOj describing  Ui  IttprearioBB  of  Ifr.  Jeflbr- 
sou'h  character,  see  Aitkmiix,  No.  35. 

>  The  reader  is  requested  to  suspend  Us  Judgment  on  ^  divins  tbrlMsr  derelep- 
ments 
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also,  to  that  illustrious  individual  to  say,  tliat  in  all  mv  intorconmc  with  Irim  I  never 
heard  an  oJisorvatiou  that  savored,  in  the  slightest  degree,  of  impiety.  IIU  religioua 
belier  hanuouized  more  cIosh:!;  with  that  of  the  Unitarians  than  of  anj  other  denoin* 
ination,  bat  it  was  liberal  end  nntraiiiiiieUed  by  aeotarian  feeliogsaad  pnjudioea.  It  la 
not  easy  to  find  more  aoond  adrice,  more  appropriately  exprened,  than  in  the  let^ 
ter  which  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson  Smith,  dated  February  2l9t,  lB2f».    .  . 

"On  the  laiit  day  of  the  fatal  illness  of  hid  grand-daiiphter  who  had  married  Mr. 
Baukhcad  .  .  .  Mr.  Jefferson  was  present  in  the  ai\joiuiug  apartment,  and  when 
the  annonnoement  waa  made  by  me,  that  but  Httle  hope  remained,  that  abe  waa, 
Indeed,  peat  bope^  tt  to  fanpoailble  to  imagine  more  poignant  diftfcss  than  waa 
exhibited  by  him.  He  abed  teait ;  and  abandoned  hlmadf  to  OTery  evidence  of 
intense  grief. 

*'  It  wus  beautiful,  too,  to  witness  the  deference  that  was  paid  by  Mr  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Madison  to  eaeh  other^a  opimona.  When  as  Seeretary,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Faeolty,  I  had  to  consult  one  of  them.  It  waa  a  common  interrogatory.  What  did 
the  other  say  of  the  matter?  If  possible,  Mr.  Madison  gare  indicatlona  of  a 
greater  intensity  of  this  feeling,  and  spomed  to  think  that  everything;  einanatin;^ 
from  his  ancient  associate  mu.-<l  be  correct,  la  a  letter  which  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Mr.  Madison  a  few  months  only  before  he  died  (February  17th,  1626)  he  thus 
charmingly  expreaeea  hinuMll  [Here  foUowa  the  eondosion  of  the  letter  given  at 
pu  ffSS,  commencing  at  the  worda,  **  The  frlendahip  which  haa  snbeiated  between  na," 
etc] 

"It  is  somewhat  singular,  however,  that  about  the  very  time  this  letter  must  have 
been  penned,  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  declared  at  table  iu  my  presence,  that  he 
had  no  derfre  for  posthvmona  repntatlon,  nor  conld  he  well  onderatand  how  any  one 
eoold  be  anzioaa  fi>r  it.  I  was  aorpriaed  at  the  time  to  hear  the  sentiment  expressed. 
The  prospect  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  confessedly  one  of  tho  greatest 
incentives  to  correctness  of  conduct,  and  the  transmittin;;  of  a  good  name  to  pos- 
terity must  enter  largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  good  as  one  of  those  future 
lewardi,  and  aimh  coold  aeaicely  M  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  Mr.  JTeflbrion  when 
be  asiced  Mr.  Madison  to  take  care  of  him  when  dead.  Some  paradox  may  bate 
been  involved  in  the  reoMrit  which  It  la  not  euy  to  onraTcI.' 

Whea  Jefferson  uked  Madison  to  **take  care  of  him  when 
dead"  the  context  shows  that  he  was  8[)eaking  of  a  vindication, 
which  he  bu^  posed  the  former  was  preparing,  of  the  aims  and 

•  Mr.  Jefferson's  declaration  on  this  occasion  of  his  comparative  estimate  of  postho- 
mons  reputation  is  distinctly  corroborated  in  a  letter  to  Madison,  quoted  in  Vol.  2,  p.  257, 
irf  this  work ;  and  we  do  not  remember  a  conAioting  assertion  or  hint  in  all  hJa  writ* 
Ings. 

His  thirst  for  eontemporancona  repntatlon  has  been  thonght  nneommonly  «trong,  on 
account  of  a  class  of  remarks  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence.  He  attiiched 
a  very  hiijh  value  to  th.'  approbation.  t\n'  f.*trem,  and  the  luve  of  bin  countrymen,  and 
especially  of  bis  nei((hbors.  This  would  be  u  natural,  if  not  an  inevitable  reinult  of  bis 
estimate  of  mankind — of  the  spirit  of  all  of  his  political  theories.  Bot  that  he  had  any 
craving  desire  for  contemporaneous  glory  or  renown— any  stronger  feeling  in  that  direc- 
tion than  each  men  as  Washington,  Franklin,  or  Samoel  Adams— Is  not  In  our  judfrment 
dedncible  either  fVom  his  writings  or  the  tenor  of  his  life.  So  democratic  statesman 
ever  escapes  such  iinputiitions  if  he  practises  on  his  own  theories — but  those  readiest  to 
brin^  the  charffc,  those  who  afTi'ct  hucIi  a  contempt  for  mankind,  .ire  generally  foond* 
in  practice,  quite  as  anxious  to  secore  the  world's  plaudits  and  honors. 
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course  of  the  early  Republican  party — of  the  "system  of  admin- 
istration" parsued  by  the  Presidents  who  belonged  to  that 
par^.  He  uniformly  expressed  the  belief  that  these  had  been 
grossly  misrepresented  by  the  prominent  historical  writers  who 
had  thus  far  appeared,  lie  had  prepared  some  testimony  on  the 
subject  himself; '  and  he  expected  Madison  would  combine  ail 
the  proof:*  into  a  full  vindication.  It  was  his  catt8e  which  he 
wished  taken  care  of,"  and  himself  only  as  a  part  of,  or  an  in- 
stmment  in,  that  rnusc.  Mr.  Madison  understood  the  request  hb 
hero  explained.  How  little  ho  supposed  Mr.  Jefferson  stood  in 
need  either  of  public  panegyrio  or  defence  will  appear  from  the 
following  letter : 

Mb.  Madison  to  N.  P.  Tain. 

Monnuni,  Jul^%  IflU 

Dbar  Sir: 

I  hare  Jint  reedved  70111s  of  the  4th.  A  few  Uoei  from  Dr.  Dungliaon  had  pre* 

pared  me  for  such  a  coramunicatjon  ;  and  I  nover  doubted  that  the  last  scene  of  onr 
ilhi«itrious  friend  would  be  worthy  of  the  life  whio)i  it  closed.  I.on;:  as  this  hai 
beeu  f^pjtred  to  bis  country  and  to  those  who  loved  Lini,  u  few  years  more  were  to 
have  beeu  desired  for  the  sake  of  both.  But  we  are  more  thau  cun^oled  for  the 
loss  by  the  gain  to  him,  and  by  the  easimuiee  that  he  lives  and  will  live  in  the  mean 
Ofy  and  gratitnde  of  the  wise  and  good,  as  a  Inminary  of  science,  as  a  Totaiy  ef 
liberty,  as  a  model  of  pntriotisin,  and  as  a  bonefactor  of  the  human  kind.  In  theM 
characters  I  have  known  him,  mid  not  less  in  the  virtues  and  charms  of  pociiil  life, 
for  a  period  of  tiftj  jears,  during  which  there  wa^  not  an  ioterrupUoa  or  dimiQutiou  of 
nratvel  confidence  and  cordial  friendship,  for  a  Mingle  moment,  in  a  sinf^  instance. 
What  I  feel,  therefore  now,  need  not,  I  shonld  say,  cannot  be  expressed.  If  thece  be 
any  possible  way  in  which  I  can  wieftdltj  give  eridence  of  it,  do  not  fail  to  afford  me 
the  opportunity.'  I  indulge  a  hope  tlmt  the  unforc.wen  event  will  not  be  permitted 
to  impair  any  of  the  bcnciicial  measures  which  were  m  progress,  or  in  prospect.  It  caQ« 
not  be  unknown  that  the  aniieties  of  the  deoeased  were  ton  others,  not  for  hioeslC 
Accept,  my  dear  sir,  my  beet  wishes  for  yourself  and  for  all  with  whom  we  sjs* 
pathiie:  in  wUoh  Mrs.  Miuiison  meet  siooersly  Joins. 

Jamxs  Maoisos. 

Letters  of  the  tenor  of  the  precedini^  poured  in  upon  Mr. 
Jefferson's  family  from  all  quarters.  We  shall  present  extracts 
from  but  one  other,  and  that  only  out  of  justice  to  the  writer. 
It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Trist,  July  12,  by  Hon.  Dabney 

1  In  bis  Ana. 

t  Mr.  Madisnn  wa»  uadcratood  to  mean  this  for  a  delicately  worded  offer  to  contribute 
b!»  aid  and  intiucnoe  to  ftvther  any  present  or  contemplated  measnre  foT  the  rettsf  sf 
Jefl^rson's  estate. 
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Carr,  one  of  tlie  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia. 
Tlie  origiaal  is  before  us,  and  it  appears  to  be  tear-staiued : 

*'  The  loss  of  Mr.  Jeflbiaon  [writes  Judge  Carr]  is  one  over  which  the  whole  world 
iHll  moorn.  He  wm  one  of  (bote  ornaments  end  benefectofs  of  the  hmnen  rue, 
vhoee  deeth  forme  en  epoch,  end  creetee  a  eenmtion  throaghont  the  whole  circle  of 

civilized  man.  But  that  feeling  is  nothing  to  whut  tlio^.*  feci  who  are  connected 
with  him  by  blooil.  and  bouiul  to  him  by  gratitude  Cor  ii  thousand  fiivors.  To  me 
be  has  been  more  thaa  a  father,  and  I  have  ever  luved  and  reverenced  him  with  mj 
whole  hear!  «...  Taken  as  a  whole,  history  preeeute  nothing  ao  grand,  to 
beantifii],  eo  peonlhuljr  feUdtone  in  all  the  great  ptrfnte,  ae  the  life  and  character  of 
Thoraai  Jeflbreoa.*" 


These  expressions  were  not  confined  to  private  sonrces.  The 
death  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  nnder  ordinary  circnmstancee, 
would  have  attracted  mncb  notice.  They  were  the  last  of  the 
Presidents  who  had  been  prime  actors  in  the  Kevolntion — ^the 
only  ones  who  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Jefferson  had  always  been  an  unbounded  favorite  with  a  vast 
majority  of  his  conntrjrmen.  John  Adams  was  again  beginning 
to  be  properly  understood.  His  great  earlier  services  were 
remembered,  and  his  death  extinguished  the  smouldering  fires 
of  partisan  prejudice.  When  it  became  known  that  they  had 
both  died  on  the  same  day,  and  that  day  ^eJifUeih  anniverBary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  fell  on  the  public  ear  as 
something  Providential  and  awful.  It  seemed  as  if  Heliven 
itself  had  interfered  to  specially  honor  the  exit  of  these  aged  and 
illustrious  patriots. 

The  voice  of  sorrow,  but  of  triumphal  sorrow,  broke  forth 
over  the  land.  Newspapers  everywhere  exhibited  the  marks  of 
national  mourning.  Public  edifices  were  draped  with  the 
badges  of  death.  Every  American  vessel  wore  her  flag  at  half 
mast  Minute  guns  were  fired  from  our  ships  of  war  and 
fortresses.  There  were,  perha|)s,  no  cities  and  few  villages  of  any  * 
considerable  size  which  did  not  exhibit  some  pnblic  ceremonials 
in  honor  of  the  dead.  A  great  number  of  funeral  orations  were 


'  The  writer.  Judge  Carr,  wa«»  the  son  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  early  friend  of  tho  hhiiio  name, 
and  f)f  Ji'fTcrson's  sister  Martha.  It  wa3  this  widowed  sister  and  her  children  that 
Hr.  JefferHoii  vrat«  accoaed  of  defrauding  out  of  their  property,  by  "  the  itev.  Cotton 
Mather  Smith  of  Shena,**  and  others.  The  Rer.  Vr.  Smith  deefereo  tiie  chartre  "  eoald 
be  proven."  We  have  already  Raid  that  any  of  the  Qurr^  wnnM  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  their  generous  ancle.  Wo  have  thoiight  it  proper  to  let  one  of  the  family  speak 
Cbt  Uaeelf  over  the  grave  of  hie  benebotor 
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pronounced  before  vast,  audiences  by  individuals  who  were 
clioscn  by  their  feUow-citizens  to  perform  that  honorable  duty. 
Tlie  beBt  talents  of  the  nation,  irrespective  of  creed  or  party,  were 
devoted  to  this  labor  of  love/ 


>  An  oeteTO TotaDW  of  selections  from  theite  oratinn<!  has  been  published.  The  aothon 
oaoted  ara  we  keUeve  the  folloiring  end  in  the  following  order:  "Trier,  Caihiii«, 
CembreBnc,  Bemnel  Smith.  Sheldon  Smith,  Sergeent,  Doer,  P.  Spragae,  ahaw.  Kbapp, 
Webnt-  r.  J.  Spraifue.  Turner.  Grundy,  Johnaon,  ThOfBtont  WUlilMi  ftOd  Wirt.**  IbiB 
list  omibi  Everett,  Biddle,  and  many  others. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
1826—1848. 

Ifr.  Jeffbrson's  Religious  Views— His  Public  Profespions  of  a  Belief  in  the  Chrifltfan 
BeligioD— Uniform  Tone  of  his  State  Papers  on  tliia  Subject— These  nowhere  Shown  to 
iMliiaineenbyUi  Private  Wiittega  or  HlilorT— His  ContribotioiistoReUgioiu  Objects, 
Attendance  on  Divine  Worship,  etc — His  Language  and  Deportment  in  respect  to 
ReHtrjon— Letter  to  his  Daughter  on  the  Subject  in  1803— His  Avowal  that  he  Loans  on 
the  Viewd  of  Priestley— To  Dr.  Rwh  on  same  Subject  in  1803— Hia  Syllabua  of  au  £8ti- 
mate  of  tk«  Iferit  of  the  Doctrines  of  Jemu,  Ckraipand  wHh  fhoM  of  OllMra--Hto  dis- 
sent f^om  some  of  the  Leadinj?  Views  of  Priestley— Hia  objection  to  a  BpecWsd Creed  " 
— Hia  Degree  of  General  Concurrence  with  Unitarians — He  published  no  Attacks  on  the 
or  Ohaiaetor  of  aaj  Beet— Three  Classes  of  Us  Beligions  Letters  pabtlshed  after 
his  Death— Considerations  to  be  kept  in  View  in  estimatfag  their  Contents— His  Utter 
Avoidance  of  Proselytism  even  in  hia  Family— Closing  np  of  hia  Pecuniary  Affairs — 

The  Snbficription  drops  and  the  Lottery  fails — Sale  of  his  Property— The  Result  

Another  Exhibition  of  PnbUo  FeeUag^^AoUon  of  Booth  CsroUna  and  Looislana  LegiS' 

Istures— Descendants  left  by  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  time  of  his  Daalh  His  Uonndient 

and  Epitaph— Death  of  Governor  Randolph— Death  of  Mrs.  Randolph— Publication  of 
Bandolph's  Edition  of  Jelhvaoii'a  Works  Bala  of  Ifr.  Jeffierson's  Uanuscripts,  and 
PnbUcation  of  Congress  Edition  of  his  WoriES— Besponslbflitj. 

Mr.  Jeffessost  was  a  public  profeasor  of  his  belief  in  the 

Christian  religion.   In  all  his  most  important  early  State  papex8| 

such  as  his  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  Americ8| 

his  portion  of  the  Declaration  made  bj  Oougreason  the  Oaoses  of 

taking  up  Arms,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  draft  of 

a  Gonstitntion  for  Virgioia,  etc,  there  are  more  or  less  pointed 

recognitions  of  God  and  Providence.    In  his  two  Inangaral 

Addresses  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many  of  his 

annual  messages  he  makes  the  same  recognitions — clothes  them 

on  several  occasions  in  the  most  explicit  langaage — substantially 

avows  the  Gbd  of  his  faith  to  be  the  God  of  reyelation-^eclares 

his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  duty  of  ascriptions 

of  praise  to  the  Anther  of  all  mercies— and  speaks  of  the  Chris 
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tian  religiou  as  prufcsocd  in  his  country  asa  benign  religion,  eviiio> 
ing  tlie  favor  ot*  Heaven.' 

Had  his  wislies  been  conenltedf  the  symbol  borne  on  our 
national  seal  would  have  contained  our  pablic  profeedon  of 
Ghristianitj  as  a  nation.' 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  his  writings  or  In  the  history  of  his  life 
to  show  that  his  puMic  declarations  were  insincere,  or  thrown 
out  for  mere  effect.'  On  the  contrary,  bis  most  confidential 
writings  sustain  his  public  professions,  and  advance  beyond 
them  into  the  avowal  of  a  belief  in  a  fatnre  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.* 

*  llie following  passapes  are  from  his  first  Inaupural  A ildres<? :  .  .  .  "  enliphtcnedby  » 
ben(gD  rt  lisjri'in,  profi --id,  iiirleiil.  aiid  pr.iclisH'd  in  \arious  form,  yet  all  of  them 
Inclnding  hoaesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man;  acknowledjriM 
and  adorinff  an  overruling  rnAidcuce.  which  by  all  it«  dispensations  proves  thatS 
delighU  in  Uie  hAppineaa  f»i  man  here  and  hie  greater  bappine<^  hereafter :  with  all  thcM 
blessings,  what  more  is  necessary  to  nlake  ns  a  happy  and  prot^nerous  people? 

.  .  .  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rale<»  th»*  de^tiiiit  s  ni  tli  *  tuin-'T-e  lead  OBT 
counst  1-  tn  what  i*  bent,  and  pivi'  th<in  a  favorable  it^^uc  for  yuur  peace  utid  pro^pt^ty." 

Frtiin  hi-  lirst  Annual  Mi  -  ,  l>t_i  <  iiili(  r  '^tb,  l>"Ol  : 
While  we  devoutly  return  ibanka  to  the  beneficent  Being  who  has  been  pleased  to 
brvathe  into  them  the  Spirit  of  concfUatioa  and  forgSveness,  wa  ara  bound  with  pe^Htt 
gratitode  to  be  thankful  to  him  that  oar  own  peace  has  been  preserrad  throofrh  m)  perfl- 
oojt  a  »oaxon,  and  ourselves  permitted  quietly  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  to  practise  sad 
imprnve  tho-e  art^  whii^h  t^nd  to  incrt  ii-e  our  comforti«." 

From  hi-*  second  Annual  MeHi»agc.  De'  cinber  15th,  lw02: 
When  we  assemble  together,  fellnsv  citizen*,  to  consider  the  state  of  onr  beloved 
coimtry,  our  just  attentions  are  tirst  drawn  to  those  pleasing  circomstances  which  Baik 
the  goodness  of  that  Being  ft-om  whose  favor  they  low,  and  the  larse  measnrB  of  tlMsk- 
ftilness  we  owe  for  bi»  bounty.  Another  year  has  come  around,  and  finds  na  atfll  blasiad 
with  peace  and  friend(*hip  abroad  ;  law.  order,  and  religion,  at  home." 

From  his  third  Annual  MessacP,  Oclolit  r  ITth.  l^o:i  : 

'*  While  we  regret  tho  mLscrie:}  in  which  we  see  others  involved,  let  us  bow  with 

E-atitude  to  that  kind  Providence  which,  inspiring  with  wisdom  ami  moderation  our 
te  legislative  counsels  while  nlaeed  under  the  nigeney  of  the  greatest  wromts,  guarded 
OS  firom  hastily  entering  into  tbs  aangufaiaiy  oonlest,  and  left  us  only  to  look  on  and  ts 

pity  it>»  ravages." 

In  hi-*  fourth  Annual  Message.  (November  Sth,  l^M)  transmitted  tn  rnngrc>?s  near  the 
liiiir  iif  the  l'rc-<ii|i'nf iai  election — and  while  the  Federalists  were  *lrrn"ini  ing  Mr.  Jef- 
fersou  its  All  atheist,  a  fue  to  the  Christian  religion,  etc.,  we  think  no  reference  occurs  to 
God  or  ChriHtianity. 

In  his  second  inangural  addraas,  March  4th,  1805,  ha  aaid : 

*'  T  Shan  need,  too.  the  (hror  of  tint  Being  in  whose  hands  we  are,  wlio  led  oar  fore- 
Ibthers,  as  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native  land,  and  planted  them  in  a  conntry  flowing 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  comfort.s  of  life  ;  who  has  covered  our  infancy  with  his  pro- 
vidence, and  our  riper  years  with  his  wisdom  and  power;  and  to  whose  goodness  I 
tLuk  you  to  Join  with  mc  in  supplications,  that  he  will  so  enlighten  the  mind^  of  your 
servants,  guide  their  councils,  and  prosper  fliofr  meaaores,  that  whatsoever  thej  do, 
shall  result  in  your  good,  and  shall  aaeiire  yon  tha  peftoo,  fMandsUp  and  approbation  of 
all  natiottB.** 

It  cannot  be  necessaiy  to  follow  tfaoso  quotsMons  flirfliar. 

•See  vol,  1.  p.  192. 

'  \V>'  find  him  once,  Uko  John  Adams  and  Ilamilton,  advocating  a  fatt  day  for  popu- 
lar effect — he  in  the  Revolotfon,  they  in  later  partisan  conflicta.  This  is  all ;— nor  does 
it  in  any  wnv  conflict  with  tha  declaration  in  tne  text. 

*  This  is  implied  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhonse.  June  2fith.  1^22.  Aod  If 
the  inference  needed  any  support  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  while  he  reneat^'dlf 
dissent-  fioiii  doctriues  imputed  to  Christ,  he  nowhere  in  his  wTitings  dissent-  from  thi^ 
one,  whii  li  he  enumerates  as  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Saviour  and  as  tending  to  the 
happiness  of  man."  The  letter  to  Waterhonse  will  be  found  in  Baodolph*!  a^tMB  of  Hi 
Works,  ToL  iv.  p.  349 ;  in  the  Coofreii  odition,  toL  rii.  o. 
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He  contributed  freely  to  the  erection  of  Christian  churclies, 
gave  money  to  Bible  societies  and  other  religious  objects, 
and  was  a  liberal  and  regular  contributor  to  the  support 
of  the  dergj.  Letters  of  his  are  extant  which  show  him 
urging,  with  respectfni  delicacy,  the  acceptance  of  extra  and  on- 
solicited  contributions,  on  the  pastor  of  his  parish,  on  occasions 
of  extra  expense  to  the  latter,  snch  as  the  building  of  a  house, 
the  meeting  of  an  ecclesiastical  convention  at  Charlottesville,  etc 
In  these  letters  he  assumes  that  ho  is  only  performing  a  duty, 
and  pleasantly  compares  it  to  the  discharge  of  a  special  service, 
by  a  fendal  inferior  to  his  liege  lord,  on  those  extraordinary 
occasions  when  it  was  required  by  the  fendal  law. 

He  attended  church  with  as  much  regularity  as  most  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation — sometimes  going  alone  on  horse- 
back, when  his  family  remained  at  home.  He  generally 
attended  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  when  he  did  so,  always 
carried  his  prayer-book,*  and  joined  in  the  responses  and 
})ray(3rs  of  the  congregation.  He  was  baptized  into  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  his  infancy ;  he  was  married  by  one  of  its  clergy- 
men ;  his  wife  lived  and  died  a  member  of  it ;  his  children  were 
baptized  into  it,  and  when  married  were  married  according  to  its 
rites ;  its  burial  services  were  read  over  those  of  them  who  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave,  over  his  wife,  and  finally  over  himself. 

No  person  ever  heard  him  utter  a  word  of  profanity,  and 
those  who  iriet  him  most  familiarly  through  periods  of  acquaint- 
ance extending  from  two  or  three  to  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
declare  that  they  never  heard  a  word  of  impiety,  or  :iny  pcoff  at 
religion,  from  liis  lips.  Among  his  numerous  familiar  aci|iuiint- 
ances,  we  have  not  found  one  whose  testimony  is  dilierent — or 
who  entertained  any  doubts  of  tlie  strict  justice,  sincerity,  truth- 
fulness, and  exempluriness  of  his  personal  character. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Jetfei-son  to  his  oldest  daughter,  has  been 
given  in  these  pages/  iu  whicii  occurred  the  following  passage : 

**  A  promise  inada  to  a  Mend  ■ome  jeara  ago,  but  exeonted  only  Utely,  has 
placed  mj  religloiu  creed  on  paper.  I  lure  thoKghtitJnet  that  mj  ikmily  by  poo> 
■eeripg  this,  sbould  be  tble  to  estinute  the  libels  pnbliafaed  against  me  on  tbis,  as  on 

iThe  wpll  worn  copy  he  carried  in  hia  pocket  when  he  rodo  to  rhnrrb  ia  in  the 

Sossession  nf  his  youngest  grandsoa— the  13th  Psalm  copied  on  a  blank  leaf  in  his  own 
and.  in  a  'iitr  n-tu  versUm  f^om  llie  One  WO  bave  seen Mudlf  oooCb^ 
'  See  ante,  p.  46.  #  — » 
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every  other  possible  subject.  I  have  written  to  Philadelphia  for  Dr.  P^ic^tleJ'g 
Historj  of  the  Corrupiioos  of  CbrisUaoity,  which  I  will  send  you,  and  recommend  to 
an  atientiTe  pefoaal,  beeanw  U  MtablulMS  Um  gromid-work  <rf  mj  view  of  tliii 

The  "religious  creed  on  paper"  here  mentioned  was  the 
''Syllabus"  etc.,  appended  to  the  following  letter  to  Doctor 
Bush: 

To  DoOTOB  BmjAUiM  Rase. 

DiabBib: 

In  lome  of  die  d^ghtfbl  oonTenations  with  you,  in  theeTeuings  of  n98-M^ 

and  which  served  as  an  anodyne  to  the  afflictions  of  the  crisis  through  which  oof 
country  was  then  laboring,  the  Christian  religion  was  sometimes  our  topic  ;  and  I 
then  promised  yoUf  that  one  day  or  other,  I  would  give  you  mj  views  of  it.  The/ 
an  tb«  iMoll  <Mf  a  ttfii<rf  inquiry  and  refliecUoD,  and  very  diinweiit  from  that  aai^ 
CHiiiitian  tjtti&a  im|mtad  to  me  bj  thoee  who  know  nothing  of  mj  o|^ona.  T9 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity  I  am  indeed  opposed ;  bat  not  to  the  genuine  pr^ 
cppfs  of  .lo.-iis  liiiiiself.  I  am  a  Christian,  in  the  only  sense  in  whirli  he  wished  any 
one  to  be ;  Kincorely  attached  to  his  doctrines,  in  preference  to  all  othcr.s  ;  ascribing 
to  himself  every  human  excellence  ;  and  believing  he  never  claimed  any  other.  At 
the  short  interrali  elnee  theee  converaationa,  when  I  oonld  josUllablj  abetract  mj 
mind  from  public  afTairs,  the  Sabjeot  has  been  under  my  oontemplation.  Bat  the 
more  I  considered  it,  the  more  it  expanded  beyond  the  measure  of  either  my  lime 
or  information.  In  the  moment  of  niy  late  departure  from  Motiticcllo,  I  received  from 
Doctor  Priestley,  bis  little  treatise  of  "  Socrates  aud  Jesus  compared.  *  This  being 
a  eection  of  the  geneial  ^ew  I  had  taken  of  the  Held,  It  became  a  enligeet  of  relets 
tion  white  on  the  road,  and  nnocenpied  otherwise.  The  feralt  was,  to  arrange  hi 
my  mind  a  syllabus,  or  outline  of  snch  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
Christianity,  as  I  wished  to  see  executed  by  some  one  of  more  leisure  and  informs* 
tion  for  the  task,  than  myself.  This  I  now  send  you,  as  the  only  discharge  of 
my  promise  I  can  probably  ever  execute.  And  in  confiding  it  to  you,  I  know  it 
will  not  be  exposed  to  the  malignant  pervei^ns  of  thoee  who  make  oTery  word 
from  me  a  text  for  new  misrepresentations  and  calumnies.  I  am  moreover  avena 
to  the  communication  of  mr  roli^ioius  tenets  to  the  public  ;  becaose  it  would  coan> 
tenance  the  presumption  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  draw  them  before  that 
tribunal,  and  to  seduce  public  opinion  to  erect  itself  into  that  inquisition  over  the 
rights  of  consdenee,  which  the  laws  have  so  justly  proecribed.  It  behooves  every 
man  who  ▼ainee  liberty  of  consdenee  for  himsdi^  to  resist  intaaions  of  it  In  tte 
case  of  others ;  or  their  case  may,  by  change  of  circmustanoes,  become  his  own.  It 
beliooves  him,  too,  in  his  own  case,  to  give  no  example  of  concession,  biMrayincr  the 
common  riijht  of  independent  opinion,  by  answering  questions  of  faith,  w  hich  tbe 
laws  have  left  between  Qod  and  himselC    Accept  my  affectionate  salutations. 

Bgttahm     OM  StUmak      th$  Mnit  of  th«  Doetrmu  9f  /smm^  eeayarW 

In  a  comparaUve  view  of  the  Ethics  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  antl<|diy,  el 
the  Jews  and  of  JesnSi  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  corruptions  of  reesoo 
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among  the  ancients,  to  wit,  the  VMaUj  aiid  mpnaCition  of  the  vulgar,  nor  of  tho 
oorrnptions  of  GhristiMuky  by  the  learned  among  ite  profteiori. 

Let  ft  jiwt  view  be  taken  of  the  moral  principles  inculcated  by  the  most  esteemed 
of  tlio  facets  of  ancii-nt  philosoptiy,  or  of  their  imiiviiliKtls ;  perticularlj  Pytbagorati 
Socrates,  Epicurus,  Cicero,  Epictetus,  Seneca,  Antoninus. 

1.  Philosophers.  1.  Their  precepts  related  chiefly  to  onnelTOi,  and  tbe  gown- 
ment  of  thoee  peailons  wUeb,  unreetnUned,  would  dletoib  oar  tranqvilUtj  of  mind.' 
Id  this  branch  of  philosophy  they  were  really  great, 

2.  lu  devclopin;/  our  duties  to  others,  they  were  phort  and  dofcctire.  They 
emoraced,  indeed,  the  circles  of  kindred  and  friends,  and  inculcated  patriolism,  or 
the  love  of  our  country  in  the  aggregate,  aa  a  primary  obligation :  towards  our 
Atigfabors  and  eoantrjrmen  they  uught  justice,  hot  ecaredj  viewed  them  aa  within 
the  drcle  of  benevoloioe.  StM  lees  have  they  Inooleated  peace,  charity,  and  Ioto 
to  our  fellow-men,  or  embraced  with  benevolence  the  whole  family  of  mankind. 

II.  Jew.s.    1.  Their  j^ystoin  was  Deinm  ;  that  is,  the  belief  in  one  only  God.  Bat 
their  ideas  ot  him  and  of  \m  attributes  were  degrading  and  iigurious. 

S.  Their  Bthios  were  not  only  imperfect,  bat  oAoa  ifreooooUable  with  the  soond 
ffietatea  of  reaeon  and  morality,  ae  they  reepeot  intoieoarH  with  tiioee  around  ai| 
and  repulsive  and  anti-social,  as  reapeetiQg  otbar  nations  Thtf  aeoded  reformat 
tion,  therefore,  in  an  eminent  degree. 

III.  Jesus.  In  this  state  of  things  among  the  Jews,  Jesos  appeared.  His 
IMrantage  waa  obiowe ;  his  condition  poor;  his  education  null;  hia  natorel  endow* 
menti  great ;  hit  life  oorreet  and  innooent :  ho  waa  maak,  benovoleiit,  ]Mitet,  flm, 
disinterested,  and  of  the  sublimest  eloquence. 

The  disadviinUiges  under  whic!)  his  doctrines  appear  are  remarkable* 

1.  Like  Socrat<'S  and  Epictetus,  he  wrote  nothing  himself. 

2.  But  he  had  not,  like  them,  a  Xeoopbon  or  an  Arrian  to  write  for  him.  I 
name  not  Plato,  who  only  used  the  name  of  Soeratoe  to  corer  the  whimsies  of  hie 
owa  brain.  On  the  oontrary,  all  the  learned  of  his  country,  entrenched  in  its 
power  and  riches,  were  oppo<<iMl  to  him,  lest  hi.s  labors  should  undermine  their  ad- 
vantages ;  and  tlie  comiiiitliiic^  to  writing  of  his  life  and  doctrines  fell  on  unlettered 
and  ignorant  men  ;  who  wrote,  too,  from  memory,  and  not  till  long  after  the  trans- 
aetions  had  passed. 

S.  Accor^ng  to  the  ordinary  fiite  of  thoee  who  attempt  to  enlighten  and  reform 

mankind,  he  foil  an  early  victim  to  the  jealousy  and  combination  of  the  altar  and 
the  throne,  at  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  his  reason  having  not  yet  attained 
the  maximum  of  its  energy,  nor  the  course  of  his  preaching,  which  was  but  of  three 
years  at  most,  presented  occasions  for  developing  a  complete  syetam  of  morale. 

4.  Henee  the  dootrinea  which  he  really  deliTored  were  defeetiTo  as  a  whole,  and 
fragments  only  of  what  he  did  delirer  have  ooma  to  oa  matilated,  ndastated,  and 

often  unintclligilile. 

5.  They  have  been  still  more  disfigured  by  the  corrupUons  of  odhiematiang  fol 

»  To  explain,  I  will  exhibit  the  heads  of  Seneca's  end  Cicero's  philosophirul  works, 
the  most  extensive  of  any  we  have  received  from  the  ancients.  Of  ten  headH  in  S-  neca, 
seven  relate  to  onrselres,  Tia.ds  trA  cMMOtolto.  de  froNfintfitofe,  dt  eanUantiA  tapientis,  dt 
etio  Mpenlis,  d»  vitA  Acott,  dir  brevUale  mUe ;  two  relate  to  othera,  d*  eUm*niia,  mt 

benefieti* ;  txkii  one  relates  to  the  government  of  (hn  ^vorld.  de  prnru!rnti'l.  Of  eleven 
tracts  of  Cicero,  five  respect  ourfclvp-),  vi?:.  fhiihun,  l^isnUana,  ariidtmim.  paradoxa^ 
de  tenectide;  nno.  de  officiU,  relates  piirtly  to  our-iMvc^,  partly  to  ()thers  :  one,  de  amicitid^ 
relates  toothers ;  and  fpar  are  on  diflerent  subjects,  to  wit,  d*  naiurd  deorumf  de  divuMh 
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lower*,  who  hare  found  an  iiitercpt  in  sophisticating  and  perrerting  the  pimp!e 
doctrines  he  taught,  hy  engrafiiog  oa  them  the  mysticisms  of  a  Grecian  sopbiat, 
ftitteriog  them  into  rabtletieii  uid  obtonring  them  vtth  Jargon,  vntil  they  have 
Miwed  good  men  to  nject  the  whole  in  dleguet,  and  to  tiew  Jene  lumedf  u  ea 
impoetor. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  a  system  of  morals  is  presr-nted  to  us, 
which,  if  filled  up  ia  the  style  and  epirit  of  the  rich  fragments  he  lef^  ua,  would  be 
Hie  meet  perftet  and  •obllme  tint  Iim  ever  been  taught  by  man. 

The  qaeetion  of  liia  bdng  a  member  of  the  Godhead,  or  in  direet  commnnicatfen 
with  it,  claimed  for  him  by  some  of  his  foUoirers,  and  deided  hj  others,  is  foreign 
to  the  pr(!9ent  view,  wliich  is  merely  an  eetimate  of  tlie  intrinaie  merits  of  his 

doctrines. 

1.  He  corrected  the  Deism  of  the  Jews,  oonfirmlng  them  in  their  belief  of  one 
onty  God,  and  giving  them  Joster  notions  of  his  attribntes  and  goTemmenL 

2.  His  moral  doctrines,  relating  to  kindred  and  friends,  were  more  pare  and 
perfect  than  those  of  the  most  correct  of  the  philosophers,  and  cr(>atlv  more  so  than 
thoMo  of  the  Jews;  and  they  went  far  beyond  both  in  inculcatincr  universal  philan- 
thropy not  only  to  kindred  and  friends,  to  neighbors  and  countrymen,  but  to  all 
manldnd,  gathering  all  into  one  fiunily,  nnder  tlm  bonds  of  lore,  cliarity,  peace, 
common  wants  and  oommon  aids.  A  doTolopment  of  tlus  liead  will  erinoe  the 
peculiar  superiority  of  the  system  of  Jesus  over  all  others. 

'A.  Tin-  prpocpts  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  Hebrew  code,  laid  hold  of  actions  only. 
He  pii"*!'  I  his  scrutinies  into  the  heart  of  man;  erected  his  tribunal  in  the  region 
of  his  tliuughts,  and  purified  the  waters  at  the  fountain  head. 

i.  He  tavght,  emphatically,  the  doetrines  of  a  fhtore  state^  wliieh  was  either 
doubted,  or  di^belieTed  by  the  Jews;  and  widded  it  with  effieaey,  as  an  important 
inoentive,  supplementary  to  tlie  other  motf TC9to  moral  oondnet. 

Jelfereori  did  not  assent  to  all  of  Priestley's  leadiug  views. 
He  wrote  to  John  Adams,  August  22d,  1813: 

"Ton  are  right  in  aapporfng,  in  one  of  years,  that  I  had  not  read  mnch  of 

Priestley's  Predestination,  hi.H  no-soul  .system,  or  his  controrersy  with  Hordey* 
But  I  have  read  his  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  Early  Opinions  of  Je«ns.  over 
and  over  again ;  and  1  rest  on  them,  and  on  Middleton's  writings,  especially  hii 
letters  from  Home,  and  to  Waterland,  as  the  basis  of  my  own  faith.  These  writings 
have  neTer  been  answered,  nor  can  Im  answered,  by  quoting  liistorical  proofs,  as 
they  lutTo  done.  For  tbeae  facts,  therefore,  I  ding  to  their  leandng,  ao  maeh 
•nperior  to  my  own." 

And  to  the  same,  January  24th,  1814 : 

**  I  thinic  with  yon  that  Priestley,  in  his  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  phOoeofliy 
and  rerelation,  did  not  do  Jnatice  to  the  ondertaldng.  Bat  he  felt  himself  ptcmed 
by  the  hand  of  death.** 

He  wrote  the  Tlev.  Mr.  Whittemore,  June  5th,  1822,  thai  he 
had  "  never  permitted  himself  to  meditate  a  specitied  creed 
that  those   formulas  had  been  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  Christian 
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Cliurch  r  but  to  Dr.  Waterhouse,  to  the  He  v.  Dr.  Sparks,  and 
other  Unitarians,  he  sii^'Tiifiod  a  suthcient  general  concurrence  in 
what  lie  nntlerstood  to  be  their  system  of  faith,  to  feel  no  antairon- 
ism  to  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  wish  to  see  it  spread  over  the  land.* 
Mr.  Jeffereon  never  published^  nor  wrote  with  a  view  to 
publication,  any  attack  on  the  religious  faith,  or  on  the  character 
of  any  sect. 

In  his  correspondence,  published  after  his  death,  there  are 
letters  on  religious  topics  which  may  be  chissed  under  three 
general  heads.  The  first  were  in  answer  to  inquiries  concerning 
his  religions  opinions,  or  to  arguments  or  publications  against 
his  supposed  opinions,  sent  to  him  by  religious  people.  His 
replies  wore  always,  in  substance,  that  he  sought  to  know  no 
other  person's  creed — ^that  he  preferred  to  confine  his  own  to  his 
own  bosom — that  he  supposed  there  were  different  roads  to  the 
same  <;'ood  end — that  he  accounted  that  religion  good  which 
produced  good  fruits,  etc. 

The  second  class  of  his  answers  were  to  Unitarians.  To 
these,  as  already  said,  while  rejecting  any  specified 
ereed,"  he  sometimes  expressed  a  general  concurrence  in  their 
views.  But  when  his  permission  was  asked  to  publish  any  of 
these  replies,  he  nniformly  refused  it 

Tlie  third  class  were  directed  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
peculiarly  intimate  friends — men  of  mature  years  and  ripened 
opinions-^en  invariably,  whose  views  were  as  wide  from  the 
prevaUing  standards  as  his  own— men  fond  of  this  kind  of  dis- 
quisition, and  who  it  is  believed  in  every  instance  had  invited 
it  with  him.   These  individuals  were  Dr.  Rush,  John  Adams, 
and  William  Short;  and  perhaps  Dr.  Cooper  and  one  or  two 
other  persons  are,  to  some  extent,  to  be  included  in  the  number. 
To  these  individuals  he  wrote  with  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
strength  of  language  habitual  to  him  in  confidential  episto- 
lary communicatiou.  Thus  as  an  antl-Oalvinist  he  spoke  of 
Oalvin  and  his  doctrines— as  a  Unitarian,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  a  Humanitarian,  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  etc.  etc.,  in 
terms  which  now  strike  painfolly  on  the  ears  of  those  whose 
views  are  opposed  to  his  own.    Hie  speculations  on  wious  sub- 
jecte  take  a  bold  range  in  thought  and  language.    His  denun- 
ciations of  particular  sects,  and  of  the  clergy,  are  severe,  and  in 

>  8«e  totten  to  WatorhoaM,  Jum  Sefh,  and       1Mb,  ]  8tt 
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various  instancus  uii«i\iestionably  iminerited.  Mnch  of  all  of 
this,  had  it  been  published  by  him,  would  have  been  iQexcuaa- 
hly  ai^grcf^sive  on  tlie  beliefs  and  feelings  of  others. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  neither  a  proselytcr  nor  a  system-founder  in 
theolotjy,  and  consequently  having  given  a  pretty  full  outline  of 
his  beliefs  (fur  fuller  tlian  would  have  been  given  but  for  special 
circuTiistanccs  already  named),  wc  reirard  it  as  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  attempt  to  follow  him  through  the  whole  range  of  his  parti- 
cular -i])inions  and  speculations ;  and  still  less  do  we  propose  to 
cull  out  and  array  for  connected  perusal  every  word  that  woald 
be  offensive  to  persons  of  a  different  belief. 

Every  one,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  form  bis  own  opinions  as  to 
tbe  trntb  or  error  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  but  in  taking  his 
language  as  a  critei-ion  of  bis  feelings  and  even  of  bis  ideas,  jus- 
tice demands  that  a  few  considerations  be  kept  distinctly  in  view. 
First,  his  babitual freedom  and  strength  of  expression.  Second, 
that  bis  language  was  confidential.  Third,  that  the  controyereisl 
language  of  any  period  can  only  be  fairly  judged  bythecnstoms 
and  the  spirit  of  tbat  period.*  Fourth,  that  bis  remarks  were  nol 
addressed  to  opponents  whose  feelings  tbey  would  injure,  to  tbe 
young  or  the  unsettled  wbose  sentiments  they  could  influence, 
or  to  any  person  whatever  with  a  view  of  piopagandism.  Fifth, 
that  he  bad  received  peculiar  provocations  to  anger,  prejudice, 
and  acerbity  of  tone,  by  attacks  on  bis  public  and  private 
chara(  t(  r  from  tbe  clergy  of  particular  denominations.' 

Mr.  Jefferson  declared*  that  be  never  attempted  to  make  m 
conyert,  nor  wished  to  change  another's  creed."  His  oldest  grand- 
son writes  us : 

•  No  man.  for  example,  would  now  think  of  cnlliniar  oat  all  the  har<h  and  di»> 
respectful  expressions  uwd  towards  opposing  ncctfi.  or  npinions,  hy  Ciilvin.  Luther,  and 
Knox,  judging  these  by  the  staadarda  of  tlio  oresent  dav,  and  tbeo  preseutiog  them  m 
Mr  •zpositions  of  the  cbaractera,  feelings,  ana  belief^  of  the  men.  No  one  need  to  be 
told  that  it  is  but  7e<fterdaT,  as  it  were,  since  sects  which  now  freely  concede  each  other's 
orthodoxy,  and  which  woVlc  harmoniously  together  in  the  Christian  field,  imprisoned, 
exiled,  and  pnt  to  rli'.ith  r:\ch  other's  nifnibcrH,  and  shook  kingdoms  with  their  religioas 
wars.  In  thin  they  represented  the  eivilization  of  their  day  and  generation.  In  religion 
as  in  politic-*,  the  opening  of  the  present  century  had  not  witnessed  anv  general  adrent 
of  toleration  in  feeling,  or  reapectiulnesa  of  language  in  controversy,  i^nestley,  thoogh 
hia  eharaeter  waa  d^nided  by  ensh  nen  as  Dr.  Parr,  Robert  Rail,  and  Lord  Broogbam, 
was  perscrutpd,  mohhed.  and  driven  out  of  England.  A  wide-spread  and  bitter  contest 
between  the  Congreg,itioiiiili>«ts  and  Unitarians  was  going  on  in  our  country  aroon^  the 
descendants  of  the  erew  of  the  Maydower.  and  in  sight  of  "  Pilgrim  ftock."  The 
dennneialion",  the  insinuations,  the  ridicule,  etc..  freely  thrown  oat,  are  in  the  rei-o! 
leetions  of  all  aged  men  who  lived  within  the  theatre  of  the  dispute.  Najr,  it  would  N» 
difficult  to  find  an  aged  man  who  had  not  heard  nearly  as  severe  lanipiam  employed 
by  dispntanti  whose  tiieologieal  dMbrenees  wera  taflidtsly  nnallCT  titon  woat  wmUk 
•Sist  between  the  Trinitarian  and  the  ITnifarian. 

■  See  vol.  i.  p.  491,  tt  ttq.  ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  &(>7,  668 ;  and  Appendix  No.  18. 

•  See  letter  to  Mm.  ]f.HarrtaaDamtth,Aqg«t«h,lS16. 
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''Of  bif|)eeaWnU|^oittO|iiidiiiMUifriidlylaiowDomoret  If 
iak«d  bj  one  of  them  bis  opbion  oo  any  rell^one  8al({ect,  hie  nnifbrm  reply  was 
thel  It  was  a  sabject  each  wes  bound  to  study  asstdiHMldy  for  himself,  anbiosed  by 

the  opinions  of  others  ;  it  was  a  matter  solely  of  conscience  ;  after  thorough  investi- 
gation they  were  responsible  for  the  righteousness,  but  not  the  ri;:;htrulne8S  of  their 
opinions ;  that  the  expressioa  of  hia  opLiuoa  might  influence  thcire,  and  he  would 
not  give  it"  > 

All  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  grandchildren  concar  in  this  statement. 
One  of  them  informs  us  that  oa  asking  him  his  reasons  for  with- 
holding his  religious  views,  he  answered  :  "  If  I  inform  you  of 
mine,  they  will  influence  yours — I  will  not  take  the  rcdpousi- 
bility  of  directiijg  any  one's  judgment  on  tins  subject." 

Tlie  paper  which  he  gave  his  oldest  daiigliter  in  1S03  to 
enable  his  I'ainily  "  to  estimate  the  libels  publibhed  against  him," 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  iutended  for  the  eye  of  those  who 
were,  at  the  time,  bmall  children.  It  was  seen  by  none  (»f  his 
grandchildren  <luring  his  life;  and  he  survived  for  twenty-three 
years.  During  that  period  not  a  view  contained  in  it  was 
pressed  upon  one  of  them — indeed  they  reftiained  in  ignoratice 
that  most  of  the  views  it  contained  were  his.'  They  were  aware 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  occasionally  cut  short  all 
further  inquiries  or  remarks  tending  towards  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  religion  from  some  of  his  old  friends,  by  saying  tliat 
he  was  a  Unitarian — and  that  was  about  all  they  knew  of  any 
peculiar  doctrine  entertained  by  him.  They  heard  him  liabi- 
tually  speak  reverently  of  God,  theSavioor,  and  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity. 

It  reniains  to  us  to  state  the  closing  up  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
pecuniary  atluirs.  Tlie  plan  of  paying  his  debts  by  a  subscrip- 
tion very  naturally  dropped  at  his  death.  The  amount  of  money 
which  had  been  already  contributed  in  this  way  was  greatly 
overestimated  by  the  public.  And  it  is  probable  that  most  per- 
sons thought  Ins  heirs  could  still  successfully  resort  to  the  lot- 
tery if  it  should  become  necessary.  Mr.  Jefferson's  executor 
attempted  to  dispose  of  the  lottery  scheme,  but  the  £9eliDg8  which 

>  TW  entire  letter  contAlningtUa,  nnAnnDj  otibw  peenfse  previonelj  qnotedt  wUl 

be  found  in  ArPK>nix.  No.  36. 

•  After  Dr.  Uiish's  death,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Dr.  Rash's  family  requesting  the 
return  the  Sjrtlebas,  etc.,  a  request  which  waa  n|  onoe  compUed  vith.  Be  never  ahowed 
U  to  more  tium  two  er  three  other  penom,  two  of  whom  were  John  Adaae  end  wmtam 

Bhort. 

VOL.  lu. — 36 
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at  first  wnuld  have  made  it  aalable  had  now  died  away.  Ibe 
thing  had  become  a  mere  matter  of  business ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
bosinefls,  an  investment  waR  more  de&ir:i1)Ie  in  a  lotterj 
where  the  pruees  were  payable  iu  money.  Friends  were  will- 
ing to  purchase  tickets;  but  it  was  found  that  withont  tazing 
them  too  severely,  a  sufficient  namber  would  not  be  disposed  of. 

The  executor  took  the  only  course  that  was  left  to  him.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  personal  property  was  sold  in  January 
1827,  at  a  veiy  great  sacrifice;  and  iJie  remainder  in  1828. 
Owing  to  tlie  depression  of  real  estate  in  the  market,  the  lands 
were  not  sold  until  1829 — and  the  sacrifice  on  these  was  still 
more  severe.  For  example,  a  farm  sold  for  six  doUars  an  acre 
that  in  1856  was  readily  marketable  at  forty  dollars  an  acre. 
Another  sold  for  ten  dollars  an  acre  which  was  bought  back  by 
the  husband  of  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  descendants,  in  1855,  at 
forty  dollars  an  acre.  Bedford  lands  sold  at  from  three  to  nine 
dollars  an  acre,  which  were  snbsequently  worth  from  twenty  to 
thirty ;  and  the  falling  off  was  nearly  as  great  compared  with 
previous  prices  at  vaiious  periods. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  did  not  fhlly  meet  the  debts — ^bnt 
the  executor  paid  all  the  remaining  ones,  besides  making 
the  manumissions*  and  carrying  oat  tibe  minor  bequests  of  the 
will. 

When  some  general  knowledge  of  these  facts  became  public 
-^when  it  became  known  that  Monticello  had  gone,  or  must  go 
out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family,  and  that  his  only 
child  was  left  withont  any  independent  provision,  anotlier  exhi- 
bition of  public  feeling  took  place.  Tlie  Legislatures  of  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  promptly  voted  her  $10,000  each — and 
llie  stocks  they  created  for  the  purpose,  sold  for  $21,800.  Other 
plans  weie  ttarttMi  in  other  States,  which,  liad  they  been  car- 
ried out,  would  have  embraced  a  liberal  })rovision  for  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's descendants.  But,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  people 
in  each  locality  obtained  exaggerated  impressions  of  what  was 
doing  in  others,  and  slackened  their  own  exertions  until  the  feel- 
ing that  prompted  them  died  away.   That  feeling  was  not  any- 

*  It  wfl]  be  fieca  hy  refennee  to  the  irfll,  that  Bnrwell  (so  often  named  in  tht^ 
pageB),  waa  among  thosf  manumitted.  Hi"*  half-brotlier  Worraley,  yrnj*  not  formallT 
tniinnm{tte>l.  for  roiisona  which  it  is  needless  here  to  state  :  but  his  manomisuon.  in  cam 

ho  should  denire  it,  wai  onQf  iMonuDeiidad  to  Mn.  Buido^li.  At  her  rnnTWil.  k» 
tM«iTed  Us  froedon. 
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where  kept  alive  for  a  moment  by  aolicitations  from  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  result. 

Mr.  Jell'erson  left,  at  his  decease,  the  following  descendants : 
his  dan<(hter  Martha,  wife  of  Thomas  Mann  Kandol}>h,  and  lier 
ten  children : — 1.  Thomtia  Jefferson  Randolph,  intennurried 
with  Jane  Nicholas,  daughter  of  "Wilson  Gary  Nicholas,  and 
their  six  children :  2.  Ellen  Wayles  Randolph,  wife  of  Joseph 
Coolidge  of  Boston,  and  one  child  :  3.  Virginia  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph, wife  of  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  and  one  child  :  4.  Cornelia 
Jefferson  l\andolph  :  5.  Mary  Jefferson  Randolph  :  6.  James 
Madison  Randolph  :  7.  Benjamin  Franklin  Randolph  :  8.  Meri- 
wether Lewis  Randolph:  9.  Septimia  Anne  Gary  Baodolph: 
10.  George  Wythe  Randolph. 

The  only  surviving  issue  of  Mr.  JefTerRan'a  second  daughter, 
'  Haria,  and  her  hosband,  John  Wayles  Eppes,  was  Francis  Eppes. 
Francis  Eppes  was  intermarried  with  Mary  Elizabeth  Cleland  Ran- 
dolph, daughter  of  Thomas  Eston  Randolph, and  had  two  children. 

By  a  deceaeed  granddaughter,  Anne  Gary  Randolph,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Mann  and  Martha  (Jefferson)  Randolph,  and  inter- 
married with  Gharles  Lewia  Baukhead,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  four 
other  great-grandchildren. 

Of  the  grandchildren  sonriving  at  his  death,  but  two  are  now 
(1857)  deceased,  namely,  James  Madison  Randolph,  and  Meri- 
wether Lewis  Randolph.  The  number  of  his  great-grandchil- 
dren baa  largely  increased. 

It  has  been  mentioned  thai  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death,  in  a 
private  drawer  were  found  various  souvenirs  of  his  wife  and 
deceased  children.  In  the  same  receptacle  were  some  epitaphs, 
and  a  rough  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  monument  for  himself.  It 
was  to  be  an  obelisk  of  granite,  eight  feet  high,  and  to  bear  the 
following  inscription : 

mam  wis  wnxn 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Of  TBI  DlOLAaATIOH  OF  * 
AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE, 

THE  STATUTE  OP  VIRGr>nA, 
fOa  RELIGIOUS   FREEDOM,  AUD 
YATHER  OP  THE  UNIVSaSITY 

or  TIBQIXU. 
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The  inscription  fi>r  the  base  was : 

0.  a 


Uis  wishes  were  carried  out,*  the  blank  in  the  last  line  being 
filled  with July  4th,  1826." 

Governor  Thomas  Mann  Randolph  died  on  the  90th  day  of 
June,  1828.  At  gome  period  before,  he  was  riding  on  horse- 
back  near  nightfall,  on  a  wet  cold  day,  when  he  overtook  an 
aged  man  thinly  clad,  and  apparently  anffering.  They  were 
remote  from  any  dwelling.  Bandolph  nnsolicited  unbuckled 
his  doak,  threw  it  on  the  old  man,  and  rode  on.  He  had  a 
nnmber  of  miles  to  go,  and  the  exposure  proved  fatal  to  him. 
The  gloom  and  misanthropy  which  had  dionded  his  later  yeam 
broke  away  at  his  dying  coach.  He  expired  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  and  invoking  blessings  on  eveiy  member  of  his 
family. 

Mrs.  Bandolph  died  on  the  10th  of  October,  1836.  Hor 
health  had  not  been  qnite  as  good  as  nsnal  dnring  the  autumn, 
bat  its  condition  exdted  no  anoasincss,  and  she  was  preparing 
to  make  a  long  journey  to  visit  one  of  her  danghters.  6he  wss 
subject  to  severe  attacks  of  sick-headache,  and  was  suffering 
from  one  of  these  without  appearing  unusually  ill  until  a  few 
moments  before  her  death.  In  the  efforts  produced  by  the  nausea, 
a  small  blood-vessd  was  ruptured  in  her  head,  and  she  expired 
almost  instantly  in  the  arms  of  her  children. 

Three  yean  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death  (in  1829),  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  his  writings,  published  by  his  grandson  who  was 
the  legatee  of  the  papers.* 

In  1848,  Congress  appropriated  twenfy  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  manuscripts  of  a  public  charac- 
ter, and  six  thousaud  for  printing  and  publishing  them  under 

*  Wa  noimment  li  In  tt«  eenire  of  •  eloM  group  of  gnres,  whUA  trt  eorwnH  wftt 

horizontal  taMeta  of  white  marMo,  on  a  level  with  th>'  ctomttI.  Hix  wifo  lien  i  n  nuf  *i<\e 
of  bitn,  hiK  voiinge&t  daughter  on  the  other,  Mrs.  iiiiudulph  at  right  angle^i  at  the  head  ot 
these,  and  (loremor  B«iM<ripli  «t  tlMir  fMt.  TiM  giftTt  of  Dabney  Cun  (ibe  tl6n)  it  ft 
jtfd  or  two  Qtt. 

*  TImm  nopened  wovnibt  rad  ftirnished  new  grotiad*  of  attack.  Nowhere  wa#  thil 
warfare  more  raneoronslj  proaeeoted  than  bv  a  few  penons  in  Charlottesville.  For  • 
circamntaDco  which  this  led  to,  and  for  a  deewTO  ezpre«ion  of  the  feelings  of  the  peopl» 
of  Albemarie  oa  the  wbjooti  ito  Armmz  No.  37. 
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the  authority  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  Library,  tlie  wliolo 
or  any  part  thereof  to  be  printed  as  the  said  commiltee  might 
direct."  The  Library  committee  employed  Professor  Henry  A. 
Washington  of  Virginia  to  e(ht  the  ])aper8.  This,  which  we 
have  generally  mentioned  as  the  Congress  Edition  of  Mr,  Jeffer- 
son's Works,  was  published  in  nine  volumes  octavo  in  1853  and 
1854. 

The  moat  cursory  reader  of  tliis  biography  cannot  fail  to  see 
how  mnch  we  must  have  been  indebted  for  personal  information 
and  details  to  Mr.  Jeffrrson^s  family  in  a  great  many  instances 
where  no  express  acknowledgments  have  been  made.  Accord- 
ingly, without  suggestion  from  them  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
we  feel  desirous  to  say  that  in  no  instance  have  that  family 
evinced  an  inclination  to  re-open  or  wage  any  controversies 
through  these  pages.  Where  personal  circnmstancee  have 
required  their  explanations,  their  information  has  stopped  at  the 
boundaries  of  necessary  defence.  While  we  make  no  apology 
for  the  truth  in  whatever  form  we  have  presented  it,  we  are  not 
willing  that  others  incur  any  portion  of  what  is  our  own  proper 
and  sole  responsibility.' 

I  For  Ml  important  correction  in  regard  to  Patrick  Heniy.  Me  AnWHmx  Vo*  SS. 
Bhoold  oiliar  «rror»  of  fact  or  omiwiona  be  diaoov«r«d  befort  »■  MBipMiMi  of  tk«  work, 
lhaj  win  be  Ineladed  in  Mm  Appradiz. 
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8i9  LMtnfnm  Mr,  J^wnm  to  kU  Bntkm^Lam,  I^rtmeU  JBfipu,  m  1775. 

taLABBriU,  «rMM  MO* 

DBAS  Sift:  Toa  win  beferathtohftTOlMwd  that  the  rate  now  iMwtil J  entered 
Into,  without  a  prospect  of  accommodAtion  bat  through  the  effectual  interposition 
niwrms.    General  Gage  has  received  considerable  reinforcements,  though  not  to  the 
whole  amount  of  what  was  expected.    There  has  lately  been  an  action  at  the  outlet 
of  the  town  of  Boston.  The  particulars  we  hare  not  jet  been  able  to  get  with  oer> 
tAinty;  tho  event,  however,  was  oomidarablf  in  our  fitvor  aa  to  the  munben  kflkd. 
Our  account  saya  we  bad  between  40  and  70  kOled,  and  140  wounded.   The  enemy 
has  certainly  500  wounded  aiid  the  same  account  Bnppo«c<?  \hai  nnmb^T  killed;  but 
judging  from  the  proportion  of  wounded  and  slain  on  our  part,  they  should  not  have 
perhape  above  two  hundred  killed.   This  happened  on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday, 
when  tho  ozpfen  eame  away,  the  provbiefada  had  begun  to  make  another  attack. 
Washington  set  out  from  here  on  Friday  hwi  aa  generalissimo  of  all  the  provincial 
troops  in  North  America.    Ward  and  Lcc  arc  appointed  major-generals  and  Gates 
adjutant.    We  arc  exceedingly  anxious  till  we  hear  of  their  arrival  at  Boston,  as  it 
is  evident  to  every  one  that  the  provincial  encampment  is  the  most  injudicious  that 
ean  poadbly  be  eonoeived.  For  tha  sole  purpose  of  covering  two  small  towuit  near 
Boston  they  have  encamped  ao  near  the  line  of  the  ministerial  army  that  the  sentriea 
may  convorne.    Gage,  too,  being  well  fortified,  is  in  little  danger  of  an  attack  from 
them  ;  while  their  situation  is  such  that  he  may  attack  them  when  he  plrase^j,  and  if 
he  is  unsuccessful,  they  cannot  pursue  him  a  foot  scarcely,  on  account  of  the  shipe 
and  lloaUng  batteriea  bearing  on  the  Keek  of  BosUm.   If  no  ovU  ariaee  from  tUa 
tin  General  Washington  orrivea,  we  may  expoet  to  hear  of  his  withdrawing  the  pro- 
vincial troops  to  a  greater  dfatanopi   The  Ck>Dgi«ai  have  directed  20,000  men  to  be 
raised,  and  hope  by  a  vigorous  campaign  to  dispose  our  enemies  to  treaty.  Governor 
Corletou  has  been  spiriting  up  the  Canadian  Indians  to  fall  on  our  back  settlements; 
bot  tills  we  hope  will  be  prevented.    Governor  Skeene,  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  fortresses  on  ths  Iskes,  was  lateroepted  here,  and  as  wo  had  already  taken  pos- 
ses4oa  of  these  Ibrtiflcationa  and  provided  a  governor,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
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bim  to  proceed.  He  is  now,  therefore,  our  prisoner.  My  be^t  afifectioos  attend 
Mvt.  Bi»pes  and  fiunily.  I  un,  dew  rfr, 

To«r  hknd  and  serran^ 

fftuaen  Spm,  Kkq^ 


Dear  Sir:  Since  my  last,  nothing  new  has  happened.    Our  aeoomita  of  the 

battle  of  Cliark'ston  have  bccomp  cl<»ar,  and  prrcatly  to  our  satiffaotion.  Contrarr 
to  what  usuiUly  hapj)cns,  the  first  accounts  wore  below  truth ;  it  is  now  certain  that 
the  regulars  have  had  between  1200  and  1400  killed  and  wounded  in  that  engagement, 
and  that  of  theae  600  are  killed.  Major  Fltealra  la  amoiig  the  dain,  at  wUeh  every* 
body  rejoices,  as  he  was  the  commanding  officer  at  Lexington,  waa  the  first  who 
firrd  his  own  piece  there  and  gave  the  command  to  fire.  On  onr  part  were  killed 
bctwcfii  r.o  and  70,  and  about  150  wounded.  Amonfj  those  killed  waa  a  Dr.  Warren, 
a  mau  who  seems  to  have  been  immensely  valued  in  the  North.  The  New  England- 
en  are  fitUng  out  Kght  vaitaii  of  war,  bf  iriiioh  IC  ia  hoped  we  ahaU  not  onlj  dear 
the  oeaa  and  baya  here  of  everything  below  the  ilae  of  a  ahip  of  war,  bat  that  they 
will  visit  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  distress  the  Britiflh  trade  is  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  adventurous  fjenins  and  intrepidity  of  those  people  is  amazins*.  Thor 
are  now  intent  on  burning  Boston  as  a  hive  which  gives  cover  to  regulars ;  and  none 
are  more  bent  on  it  than  the  very  people  who  oome  out  of  H  and  whoee  whole  pvoe> 
perity  Uea  there.  Thia  however,  if  done  aft  all,  It  ia  thought  better  to  defer  tlD  Ihe 
cold  seaaoo  li  coming  on,  aa  it  would  then  lay  them  under  irremediable  distress. 
Powder  seems  now  to  be  our  only  difficulty,  and  towards  <;ettinfj  plenty  of  that 
nothing  is  wanting  but  saltpetre.  If  we  can  weather  out  this  campaign,  I  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  plenty  made  for  another.  Nothing  is  requisite  but  to  set 
abont  it,  aa  every  colony  haa  materiab,  bat  more  eepedally  Yiiglnia  and  MafTland. 
Mycompi!ment8moatalRMt!onalelyto]in>Ik»pea.  Ifr.  and  Iba.  Sidpwith,  I  ezpeel» 
have  left  yoo.  A  Aen. 

Th.  JEFrKsaosi. 

FRiitas  Ems,  Esq., 
Ia  Cbarl«a  Cttj  Coonijr,  Tin^nia. 

PirnaBW-rm*,  0(^.  10<A,  177B. 
Dkar  Sir:  I  wrote  to  Patty  [Mrs.  Jefferson]  on  niy  arrival  here,  an«l  there 
being  then  uothing  new  in  the  political  way,  I  inclosed  her  letter  under  a  blank 
cover  to  yoo.  Sboe  that  we  have  recdved  from  Bngland  news  of  nraeh  import* 
anee,  whidi  coming  through  many  dmnnda  we  beUere  may  be  confidently  relied  en. 
Botli  the  Tuinisterid  and  provincial  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Bimker's  Flill  had  got 
to  England.  The  ministry  were  determined  to  push  the  war  with  vipor,  a  measure 
in  which  they  were  fixed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  Moors.  Ninety 
braas  cannon  were  embarked  tirom  Uw  Tower,  and  may  be  hourly  expected  either  aft 
Tork  or  Boeton.  Two  fhooiand  ftioopa  were  to  Mdl  from  Irdaiid  about  the  Wh 
Sept. ;  these  we  have  reaeon  to  believe  are  destined  for  N.  Tork.  Commodore  Shuldam 
was  to  sail  abotit  the  same  time  with  a  great  number  of  frifrates  and  small  vessels  of 
war,  to  be  distributed  among  the  middle  colonies.  He  comes  at  the  express  and 
earnest  intercessions  of  Ld.  Dnnmore,  and  the  plan  li  to  lay  waale  all  file  pUntatiooa 
on  our  liver  ddea.  Of  tUa  we  gave  imme^te  notioe  to  our  Oommitlee  of  flaftiy 
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Viy  an  oxprp<«3  whom  we  dispatched  hence  last  Friday,  that  if  any  dofonre  couM  he 
provi  Ji  J  on  tlie  rivers  by  fortifications  or  amall  vessels  it  might  be  done  immedi- 
ately. In  the  spring,  10,000  men  more  m  to  come  orer.  They  are  to  be  proettred 
by  taUag  ftwmy  two^hirdi  of  the  gerrieon  et  Glbreltw  (who  are  to  be  replaced  by 
aome  Hes-sians),  by  2,000  Highlanders  and  5,000  Roman  Catholioi,  whom  they  pro- 
pria.' to  raisp  in  Ireland.  Instead  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  however,  potdp  of  our 
account.^  «ay  foreigners  arc  to  be  pent.  Their  plan  is  this.  They  are  to  take  pos- 
session of  New  York  and  Albany,  keeping  up  a  communication  between  tfmn  by 
neana  of  their  reiaeli.  Between  Atbany  and  St  John*a,  they  propose  also  to  keep 
open  the  communication,  and  again  between  St.  J<din*8,  Quebec,  and  Boston.  Bf 

means  thov  oxpfct  f^nfT'',  Tryon,  ami  Carleton  may  distress  ns  on  evrry  pide, 
acting  in  concert  with  one  another.  Ry  mcan«i  of  HniUon's  River,  they  expect  to 
cut  off  all  correspondence  between  the  northern  and  southern  rivers.  Gage  waa 
appointed  OoTemor-General  of  all  America;  bnt  flir  Jdhrj  Amherat  coniMited 
afterwarda  to  come  over^  so  that  Gage  is  to  be  recalled ;  but  it  is  bdlered  Amhenfe 
will  not  come  till  the  spring;  in  the  meantime  Howe  will  have  the  command.  The 
co'iperation  of  the  Canadians  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  the  ministerial  sehenie.i. 
We  hope,  therefore,  they  will  all  be  dislocated  by  the  events  iu  that  quarter.  For 
an  aocoont  of  theae  I  mnat  refer  you  to  Patty.  My  wannett  alTeotioni  attend  Mra. 
Bppea.  Adieo. 

To.  JnmBBOV. 

Ma.  raiscn  Kpns,  In  Okariw  GUy  Ooosty,  Viiflala. 
Ta  be  saat  by  tha  WUHsartwir^  pssfc. 


Pnii.ADin.rHi A,  Oct.  21,  1775. 
Dejlr  Sir:  Since  my  last,  we  have  nothing  new  from  England  or  from  the 
campa  at  eitlier  Oambridge  or  8t  John's.  Onr  eyea  are  tamed  to  the  latter  plaoe 
with  no  little  ansle^,  the  weather  having  been  nncommonly  bad  for  troopa  in  that 
qnarter,  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky  without  any  protection.  OarieUm 
is  retired  to  Quebec,  and  though  it  does  not  appear  he  ha-i  any  intimation  of  Arnold's 
expedition,  yet  we  bear  he  has  embodied  1,100  men  to  be  on  his  guard.  A  small 
Teasel  waa  the  oAer  day  caat  away  on  tho  Jeney  diore  (ahe  waa  one  of  Hbm  trana* 
porta  which  liad  aome  time  ago  broqglik  oner  troops  to  BoatooX  on  board  4^  wliidi 
were  a  captain,  with  his  subordinate  offloera  and  marines,  amounting  to  23  in  all, 
and  also  a  Dtmcau  Campbell,  who  was  going  to  recmit  men  at  New  York  for  Gene- 
ral Gage,  he  having  some  time  before  undertaken  the  same  buaine&s  in  the  same 
place,  and  actually  carried  off  60  men.  The  marinea  and  their  ofltoers  were  all  taken 
Immediately,  except  their  captain  and  the reeraiting  gentleman;  these  pnabed  off 
in  a  little  boat,  and  coasted  it  to  Long  Islanil,  where  they  got  on  iKMrd  a  doop 
which  was  to  have  sailed  in  nn  hour,  when  the  party  sent  after  them  came  upon 
them.  They  were  brought  to  thi.s  city  thi.s  morninfr.  the  marines  having  been  here 
some  time.  Our  good  old  Speaker  died  the  night  before  last.  For  the  particulars 
of  tliat  mdpncholy  emit  I  mnit  refor  yon  to  Fatty.  My  aflfeetiona  attend  Ite 
Bppea.  Adien. 

Tb.  JirraaaoM. 

fa  Ma.  laAMM  Ims, 
At  Aa  Ibnst,  In  Cbaiiss  OHf  Osaalgr,  Ylrdala. 
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Due  Bn:  We  hvn  no  late  latdllgaiM  hu%  •xeept  of  tfie  fiimndcr  of 

Chunbly,  with  90  prisoners  of  war,  6}  tons  of  powder,  150  eUndg  of  amu,  and  rome 
other  mnall  mattorn.  The  acquLsition  of  this  powdor,  we  hopo,  hiia  before  tlil!*  made 
lis  masters  of  St,  John's,  on  which  Montreal  and  the  upper  parts  of  St.  L:iwrcncf  will 
of  coanw  be  oura.  The  (ate  of  Arnold  s  expedition  we  know  not  jeu  We  hare 
had  aomo  dlaagroeaUo  accotrnta  of  internal  eommotiona  in  South  OaroOna.  I  havo 
never  received  the  scrip  of  a  pen  from  anj  mortal  in  Virginia  since  I  left  it,  nor 
been  able  by  any  inquiries  I  could  make  to  hear  of  my  family.  I  had  hoped  that 
when  Mrs.  Hyrd  canio  I  phould  have  licard  something  of  them;  but  she  could  tcH 
nie  nothing  about  them.  The  suspeuse  under  which  I  am  ia  too  terrible  to  be 
ondored.  If  anything  haa  happened,  for  God^ako  let  ma  know  It  Mjbeatafte- 
tiona  te  Mra.  Biqpaa.  Adloo. 

Th.  JxrisMOK. 

Valla.  nuMM  Enm^ 
Ai  Ik*  fiH«il,  OhariM  OHr. 


PHTiaDKLPtfTA,  Nor.  21irf,  177? 
Dk.vr  Sir:  After  sealing  my  last  letter  to  you,  we  received  an  account  of  th« 
capture  of  St.  John's,  which  I  wrote  on  the  letter.  What  I  then  gave  jou  was  a^' 
tmo  aoeomt  of  ttiai  ntattfir  Wo  oonaldor  Ala  mm  havfaw  dotonnhiod  tha  ftte  of 
Oanada.  Aoonunittooof  Oongnaalagonotofanpro?odfenniataDoea,aoaatobrinf 
the  Canadians  into  our  Union.  We  have  acconnta  of  Arnold  as  late  as  October  IS. 
All  well  and  in  fine  8pirit<?.  We  cannot  help  hoping  him  in  possession  of  Quebec, 
as  we  know  Carleton  to  be  absent  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal.  Our  armed 
▼essels  to  the  northward  hnva  tekan  aono  of  ttoahtpt  oonung  w¥ih  proTMona  ftoai 
Irahuid  te  Boaten.  BytiiointoroeptodlaltOMwohaToaoonflnnationthatthajwa 
have  an  army  of  fonr  or  five  and  twenty  thousands  there  by  the  spring,  bat  thoy  will 
be  raw-teagues.  8, 0(H)  are  lately  arrived  there.  I  have  written  to  Patty  a  proposi- 
tion to  keep  yourselves  at  a  distance  from  the  alarms  of  Ld.  Dunmore.  To  her, 
therefore,  for  want  of  time,  I  must  refer  you,  and  shall  hope  to  meet  yon  as  pro- 
posed. I  an,  dflor  Sir,  with  my  baat  ailMlioaa  to  Mn.  Kppaa, 

Tonr  Mand  an  !  -"crTanl, 

Tb.  JwfMua 

Fkaxcis  Kppm,  Etq., 

At  the  leniii  Ctartas  CMf  . 


ippENon:  KG.  IL— Toll, Pi.  190. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  paper  as  it  was  first  published  In  the  Raleigh 
(K.  C.)  Register,  April  30th,  1819.  Tho  phrases  coinciding  with  thoso  of  tha 
National  Daehmftlon  of  Indapendanot  are  plaood  In  ttalloa: 

MA  JToy,  17m 

*'  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abetted,  or  in  any  way,  form,  or  manaw, 
ooontenanoed  tha  nnofaartorad  and  dangoronainTadott  of  onr  rtghta^  aa  daiamd  ^ 
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Great  BritaiD,  \b  an  enemj  to  thb  eoimtiy,  to  Amadou  nd  to  tho  inhtmU  «md 

intUiennble  rights  of  man. 

**  That  we,  the  citiseos  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  berebj  diuoLvt  tlie  political 
htrndt  wkUA  AtfM  MNfMetaf  HI  to  tbo  mother  country,  and  hnoby  oM««  onnelvat 
from  uU  dtttgiwMt  lo  ik»  BriHA  emmmf  and  atjuro  oU  poUHad  oonmMotif  con- 
tract, or  AMOoiation  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  righli 
nnd  liberties,  and  inhumanly  ."hed  the  blood  of  American  patriots  at  Lexiupton. 

"That  we  do  hereby  declare  our8<>lves  a  free  and  independent  people;  are,  and 
tf  right  ought  to      a  soToreigu  and  self-go vcruiug  association,  under  the  control 
of  BO  |M»wer,  olhor  tlMtt  timt  of  onr  God,  and  tho  generd  goTeramentof  tbe 
to  the  maintwiancft  of  wUch  Indepondonco,  wo  oolenmly  pledge  to  fodk  otMw,  onr 
mutual  cooperation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

That  as  wo  now  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control  of  no  l;\w  or  legal 
ofScer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  county,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  vi&  a 
nde  ^  Hfo,  nil,  each,  and  ofoiy  of  o«r  fiMrmer  km;  whenin,  noverthden,  tho 
crown  of  Great  Britain  noTor  can  bo  oowidored  m  hoWng  rifhtii  pfifileges,  fanmn* 
nitiea,  or  authority  therein. 

"That  it  is  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  military  oflicer  in  this 
county,  id  hereby  reinstated  in  hia  former  command  and  authority,  he  acting  coo- 
Ibimably  to  thaac  regnlationa.  And  that  OT017  member  preaent  itf  thii  delegation 
ihall  heiiceforth  bo  a  dtfl  offlcer,  vis.,  a  jnatke  of  the  peace,  fai  tim  diaracler  of  a 
committee  man,  to  issue  proeem,  hear,  and  determine  all  matters  of  eontroTeny, 
according  to  said  adopted  laws ;  and  to  preserve  peace,  union,  and  harmony  in  said 
county,  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom 
throughout  America,  nntil  a  more  general  and  organized  government  be  established 
in  this  produce. 

"  JoBx  McNm  Ai.axAanBn,  Seoratary." 

There  ii  noUdng  at  all  noticeablo  la  moat  of  tfaeae  cciaddenoea.  Any  man 

might  use  aa  his  own  such  collocations  of  words  as  "free  and  Independent,"  "all 

political  connection,"  etc.,  in  1776,  or  at  any  time  before  or  since,  without  tlie  impu- 
tation of  plagiarism.  In  fact,  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  Mr.  JeJ'ertnjt  ii  ,  on- 
certudf  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  moment's  notice,  had  not  a  train  of  .subsequent 
dveoniBtaneea  ^ren  a  degree  of  fiMtitioaa  notoriety  to  hta  connection  with  it. 

On  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1819,  it  was  copied 
(Juno  r>th)  into  tho  Essex  Register,  in  Massachusetts,  and  John  Adams  inclosed  a 
copy  of  this  (June  22d)  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  some  remarks  from  which  we  sdect 
the  following : 

"  How  is  it  possible  tikat  this  paper  should  have  been  concealed  from  me  to  this 
day?  Had  it  been  communicated  to  nie  in  the  time  of  it,  I  know,  if  you  do  not 
know,  that  it  would  have  been  printed  in  every  whig  newspaper  upon  the  coutiuent. 
You  know  that  if  I  had  possessed  it,  I  would  have  made  the  hall  of  Congress  echo 
and  reecho  with  it  fifteen  months  befi>re  year  Dedaratiod  of  Independence.  What 
a  poor,  ignorant,  malicious,  short-sighted,  crapulous  mass  Is  Tom  Piune*a  **OointtOn 
Sense  "  in  comparison  with  this  paper.  Had  I  known  it,  I  would  have  commented 
upon  it  from  the  day  you  entered  Congress  till  the  fourth  of  July,  1776.  The 


>  TlM  wwds  **labtr«a»  and  **  w«t«  «0BB«et«4  with  ths  otbsn  tn  Mr.  JcfferMo's  draA,  bat  w«t« 
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genuine  sense  of  America  at  that  moiocat  was  never  so  well  expreesed  beiore  or 

since." 

This  u.^e  of,  and  consequent  claim  of  priority  to,  expressions  in  tbe  national 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  something  in  tl»e  tone  of  Mr.  Adams's  ini  onjiiatent* 
Mid  not  Tvry  difiwito  mitique  iin[»arted,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  its  liveliDess  to  the 
foDowing  reply  flrom  Hr.  JAlTerMm  (July  9tli) : 

"  But  what  li.i"  attracted  my  peculiar  notice,  is  the  paper  from  Mecklenbarg 
county,  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  the  E.-^i'X  R<  gi-;ter,  which  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  inclose  in  jour  last,  of  June  the  22d.  And  you  seem  to  think  it  genuine.  I 
beDere  it  fpartora.  I  dMm  it  (o  be  a  rerj  anjostiflable  qnix,  Ulce  tfiat  of  the  vat 
cano,  M  minately  rdaled  to  ns  as  haTlng  broken  oat  in  North  Caroliiin,  eome  belf 
dozen  years  ago,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  that  very  county  of 
Mecklenburg,  for  I  do  not  remember  its  precise  locality.  If  thi;'  paper  be  reiilly 
taken  from  the  Kaleigh  Register,  as  quoted,  I  wonder  it  should  hare  escaped 
Bitdlie,  wlio  culls  wlut  is  good  flom  every  paper,  as  the  bee  fVom  oTery  flower; 
•ad  the  Nettonel  InteUlgeiioer,  too»  wbieh  is  edited  hj  a  North  Owolinisii:  and  that 
tiie  fire  should  blaze  out  all  at  once  in  Essex,  one  thousand  miles  from  where  the 
spark  is  said  to  have  fallen.  But  if  really  taken  from  the  Raleifrh  Register,  who  is 
the  narrator,  and  is  the  name  subscribed  real,  or  is  it  as  fictitious  as  the  paper 
its^f  It  appeals,  too,  to  an  original  boolc,  which  is  burnt,  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who 
is  dead,  to  a  jobit  letter  fimn  OssweD,  Hughes,  and  Hooper,  all  dead,  to  a  eopy  eest 
to  the  dead  CSasweH,  and  another  sent  to  Dr.  Williamson,  now  probably  dead^ 
whose  memory  did  not  recollect,  in  the  history  he  has  written  of  North  Carolina, 
this  gigantic  step  of  its  county  of  Mecklenburg.  Horry,  too,  is  «ilent  in  hi.«  hi-tory 
of  Marion,  whose  scene  of  action  was  tbe  country  bordering  on  Mecklenburg 
Ramsay,  Marshall,  Jones,  Gimrdln,  Wirt,  historians  of  the  a^sonit  States,  all  sOmI. 
When  Mr.  Hrary's  resolutions,  far  short  of  independence,  flew  like  lightuog 
through  every  paper,  and  kindled  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this  flaming  declaration 
of  tlie  same  date,  of  the  independence  of  Mecklenburg  county,  of  North  Carolina, 
absolving  it  from  the  British  allegiance,  and  abjuring  all  political  connection  with 
that  nadon,  slthough  sent  to  Congress,  too,  is  nerer  heard  o&  It  is  not  knovn  evos 
a  twelTomonth  sfter,  when  a  sindlsr  propodtion  is  first  made  in  that  bo^.  AxsMd 
with  this  bold  example,  would  not  you  have  addressed  our  timid  brethren  in  peali 
of  thunder,  on  their  tardy  fears?  Woidd  not  every  advocate  of  independence  have 
rung  the  glories  of  Mecklenburg  county,  in  North  CoroUna,  in  the  ears  of  tbe 
doubting  Dickinson  and  Otlien,  who  hung  so  heavily  on  us  ?  Tet  the  example  of 
indepoident  MeoUenbntgh  eounty,  in  North  Osrolina,  was  neter  once  quoted.  Ihs 
paper  speaks,  too,  Of  the  continued  exertions  of  their  delegation  (Osswdl,  HoOfier, 
Hughes)  'in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence.*  Now  you  remenjber  b«  well 
as  1  do,  that  we  had  not  a  greater  tory  in  Congress  than  Hooper ;  that  Hughes  was 
yery  wavering,  sometimes  firm,  some  times  feeble,  according  as  the  day  was  dear  or 
elondy;  that  Cfeswdl,  indeed,  was  a  good  wldg,  and  he|it  these  geadeBon  to  tht 
notch,  whils  ho  was  present;  but  that  he  left  ns  soon,  and  thmr  Una  of  cowdart 
became  then  uncertain  until  Penn  came,  who  fixed  Hughes  and  the  vote  of  the 
State.  I  must  not  be  understood  as  suggesting  any  doubtfulness  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.    No  State  was  more  fixed  or  forward.   Nor  do  I  affirm,  positively, 

*  After  reading  Mr.  Adami's  phrase  nboul  the  "  genulDC  ten.oe  r>f  America  Si  IkSt  ■■BMBl^* 
lie  tesdsr  to  requested  to  torn  to  hit  dedaraUooa  in  VoL  L  pp.  18^125,  *t  Mg. 
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that  this  pnp^r  is  a  fiibrication ;  hocauso  the  proof  of  n  negative  can  only  be  pre- 
sumptive. But  I  shall  believe  it  f-ucli  until  f>ositive  and  aolenm  proof  of  ita  autbeO'* 
ticity  be  prodoced.  And  if  the  uame  of  McXitt  be  real,  and  nQt  a  part  of  the 
fiduimtion,  II  needs  a  Tin^Doation  by  the  produotkm  of  raeli  proof.  For  the  preeent, 
I  must  be  en  unbeliever  in  the  epooryphal  goqieL** 

There  was  much  in  the  facts  and  arguments  of  this  letter  which  could  not  then 
be  answered,  and  which  never  has  been  shaken  by  testimony  since  discovered.  But 
it  would  have  been  more  politic  in  its  author  to  confine  himself  to  a  simple  denial 
of  havli^  seen  the  llecklenburg  paper  (if  he  tAoiight  that  neceeaaryX  >ad  leave 
time  to  set  "  things  even.**  When  bis  communication  came  before  the  world,  it 
impeached  the  geiiuinonoss  of  a  paper  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration  throuf^hout  a  State.  His  manner  of  referrinjj  to  the  North  CaroHna 
delegates  in  Congress  was  unfortunate,  granting  all  the  facts  asserted  bj  him  tu  be 
true.  The  term  **Torj"  applied  to  Hooper  grated  harshlj  on  the  pnblie  ear, 
aoeofllomed  by  famlHar  nae  to  apedaOy  apply  that  derignation  to  the  American  loy- 
alists. Some  petty  critics,  too,  oonsidered  or  affected  to  consider  his  questiomng 
the  authenticity  of  certain  names  or  signatures  as  an  impeachment  of  the  veracity 
of  the  individuals  who  actually  bore  those  names  or  affixed  those  signatures! 
Putting  Umm  varioos  oanses  together,  a  statemnt  ni  bets  whldi  he  had  intended 
only  as  a  delhnee  of  the  oripitUiiy  and  priority  of  the  National  Declaration  of  Inde> 
pendence,  was  construed  in  sonie  qqarters  to  be  an  aggresrive  attack  en  the  authen- 
ticity of  another  and  scarcely  less  venerated  in^trunu  nt. 

The  controversy  on  the  subject  commenced  at  the  period  when  the  publication 
of  his  Works  had  reopened  so  many  wounds — when  all  the  interests,  public  and 
private,  he  had  ever  offended,  were  banded  together  afresh  to  hunt  down  and  over- 
throw his  v^ntation.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  dead  lion  could  be  kicked  with 
apparent  impunity  l»v  flie  merest  ass.  Acrimoni<HH  replies  to  his  "  insulting  n/Zarit" 
on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  and  "on  the  Stat.-  of  North  Carolina,"  rajtidly 
swelled  from  newspaper  articles  into  pamphleUi,  and  from  pamphlets  into  books. 
We  shall  not  here  notice  the  contents  of  any  of  these. 

There  was,  however,  an  entirely  different  class  of  ol^ectors  to  Mr.  Jefferson*s 
concltnion'*.  They  were  prominent  and  liigbly  respectable  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  believed  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  a  genuine  document,  and  therefore 
were  laudably  anxious  injustice  to  their  iState  and  in  justice  to  the  individuals  who 
took  part  In  making  that  Declaration,  to  collect  and  perpetuate  the  proofr  of  its 
authenticity.  Accordingly,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  very  property  took  up  the 
affair  in  1831,  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  (commonly  mentioned  as  "the  S; \t.> 
.Pamphlet"),  a  mass  of  testimony  which  had  been  collected,  intended  to  prove,  tirst, 
that  a  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  by  representatives  of  the  County  of 
Mecklenbnrg  In  Xay,  liti,  and,  second,  that  the  paper  first  published  hi  the 
Baleigh  Register,  April  SOth,  1819,  was  a  oopy  of  that  identieal  Deebration. 

Tlie  first  fact~-or  rather  the  fact  that  a  paper  was  adopted  which  the  witnesses 
conteniporaneotisly  considered  a  Declaration  of  Independence — was  as  satisfactorily 
established  as  could  well  be  done,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  by  oral  evidence. 
Komeroos  perfectly  credible  surrivors  who  participated  in  or  witnessed  the  scene, 
poriUvely  afflnned  tbat  a  Declaration  was  made,  and  that  they  understood  it  to  be  a 
Dedaration  of  Independence.  And  we  shsll  see  that  documentary  evidence  subse- 
quently sustained  these  recollections. 

That  the  newly  didcovered  paper  was  a  copy  or  record  of  the  manifesto  tliof 
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remembered,  8erer»l  witnesses  felt  as  positiTe  aa  it  would  be  practicable  to  fed  in 
raspeet  to  the  identity  of  a  aoenment  whieh  tiiej  bed  heerd  reed  bet  onoe'  ao  meay 
yean  before.  A  pert  of  their  oertifioetee  wee  mede  in  1819  end  a  pert  in  1880— eo 

that  the  recollections  of  those  who  testified  nearest  the  event,  were  leqeifOd  to 
stretch  back  forty-four  years,  and  thoj^o  of  the  others  fifty-five  years. 

The  internal  and  external  evidences  of  authenticity  connected  with  the  paper 
iteelf,  were  «e  foOowi.  A  copy  of  it  wee  found  emong  die  papers  of  John  McNltt 
Alexander,  dgned  by  Umadf  ee  eeeretary  wholly  or  moetly  in  hie  own  hend-writing.* 
Be  u  •  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability  of  character,  and  the  idea  that  he  would 
have  forp<d  the  document  could  not  be  entertained.  It  was  "mentioned  on  file" 
<^thc  paper  "that  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  was  sent  to  Hugh  Williamson,  in  New 
Toric,  then  writing  a  history  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  a  copy  was  sent  to  William 
B.  Davie.**  After  Davle'e  death,  a  eopy  (or  pert  of  a  oopy')  wan  foend  emong  hie 
papers,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  HcNitt,  Alexander.  Hon*  Ifontfort  Stokee, 
Ooremor  of  Xorth  Carolina,  declared  (in  1^31)  that  he  saw  a  copy  in  Flugh  Wil- 
liamson's* possession  in  ITDH.  Finally,  the  licv.  Humphrey  liimter  puMishod  an 
autobiography  in  1827,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  prenent  when  the  Mecklenburg 
Dedaration  wee  nuule,  end  be  gives  Mr.  Alexander's  copy  of  the  ho^  tit  that  paper.* 

But  Mr.  John  McNitt  Alexander  set  forth  no  deim  that  the  copy  preeei  ied  by 
himself  was  the  originnl  record  of  the  Declaration  (or  proceedings)  Or  a  COpy  mede 
from  such  original.    Hid  manuscript  concluded  thus  : 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  here  to  observe  that  the  foregoing  statement^ 
though  fundamentally  correct,  tr  max  vot  ufmaiiT  ooaaisroirD  with  tkb  oaiei- 
HAL  niooBD  or  TBS  TBAaaacnow  ov  ■*»  i»iu«aTio»  ain»  covnr  of  nQvnr,  as  au 

THOSE  RKCOIWS  AXn  PAPERS  WERE  BURNT  WTTn  TBS  HOVSK,  ON  APRIL  6Tn,  1800;  bot 

previous  to  that  time  of  1800,  a  full  copy  of  8i\id  records,  at  the  request  of  Doi  tor 
Hugh  Williamson,  then  of  New  York,  but  formerly  a  rcpre«entatiTc  in  Congre^ 
from  this  State,  was  forwarded  to  him  by  CoL  Wm.  PoUc,  fax  order  that  those  early 
transactions  might  fill  thdr  proper  place  in  a  history  of  this  Stale^  fliea  wtiting  hj 
said  Doctor  Williams^  in  New  Tork. 

•«Oertifled,  fe  Os  isaf  ^  «^  rtcoUteHom  md  hd$rf, 
8d  day  of  September,  isoo,  by 

**J.  MoN.  ALBxannn.' 

*•  MtOtMmtg  County,  K  A** 

In  a  History  of  North  Carolina,  published  iu  1829,  by  Judge  Martin,  a  North  Ca- 
rolina gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  appears  another  tendon  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg dSclaration  or  reeotntions.  The  document  is  es  fidlows : 

"  Ruohed,  Thet  whoeorer  directly  or  inArecdy  ebets,  or  in  eny  way,  fimn,  er 
manner,  countenaocee  the  invadon  of  oar  rights,  as  attempted  by  tin  Fsriismisit* 

I  We  think  none  of  the  wItDmM  mention  having  beard  It  read  but  once,  and  then  ftx>tn  the  itcfa 
of  the  courthoiue,  n*  a  public  proclaaMthm.  TiM  polBt,  bewetsr,  b  af  OQ  eoasa^pMoes^  wbalhv 

ttity  heard  It  once  or  a  docen  iIuu'k, 

'  We  are  informrd  hy  one  who  Jias  ofton  seen  Mr.  Alexander's  mannsrript*  on  thh  »nibj»v1,  th»t 
thi  r  exhibit  a  dlvcrsiiy  of  hatid-writing,  frequent  InterlincaUona,  eraiures,  ct«.  Wbetber  thii 
ngipi  ea  to  (he  rep'duiiont  UMOMfllTeswe  an  lioi  spadaHy  a|>prii<d,  but  mppMt  — riaSiit— I 

liit«>nded  eucti  apidtcatlon. 

'  It  I-  gi-in;rall>  itiiMcd  to  have  been  a  copr,  but  we  otioerve  that  the  North  Carolina  Tnlvcr-'ity 
MapiiiiK"  Ihiit  the  Diivie  ropy  ronfl-iifii  of  the  hi-t  two  rf*olutloM  "found  on  a  irujtilnted 

nlanu^c^i|>t  "  [m-o  May  No  ,  l-.Vi,  p  1Tm| 

*  M  f  iiif  U'ii  awarr,  hfl.^,■^^•r,  tlia!  tie  ever  pretended  that  he  obtained  hii  cop/  when  tbe 
Declaration  vriu  made  Aim!  no  ^uch  rntit<'iii:iorMUL-<>ijj«  document  of  Mr  Hunter  haS Bat Ih* SfSI 
of  liovttrtior  >«  )iln  nr  itip  ottu  r  einin<-nt  Noith  ('arolinii  iuvestigatorB  of  the  ■ubject.   

=  I  uivt  r-iiy  .M  i».M?in>-  for  May,  p.  175.  We  find  Uw  D— WHIt— «n  eilUM  IWaM^ 
as  above,  where  ll  occurs  the  tecoud  time  in  thU  copj. 
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of  Great  Britein,  ia  to  enemj  to  this  country,  to  America,  and  the  ngbts  of 

mau. 

"  Rttolved,  That  we,  the  citizeus  of  Muckleaburg  County,  do  hereby  dU^oIre  the 
poUtieal  baada  which  have  connected  ns  with  Ibo  mother  coontiy,  and  abaolTe  oar- 
adTca  from  aU  aUegUnce  to  the  Britldi  Crown,  alluring  aU  political  connection  with 
a  nation  that  \va?  wantonly  trampled  on  our  righta  and  liberties,  and  inhnmanly  abed 
the  innocent  blood  of  Amor'n-ans  at  Lcxinf^ton. 

^  Rt9olv«d^  That  wo  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  independent  people ; 
that  wo  are,  and  of  right  oaght  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self-governing  people,  onder 
the  power  of  Ood  and  the  General  CongrMs ;  to  the  mainlenanoe  of  which  indepen* 
dence,  we  solemnlj  pledge  to  eadi  other  our  motnal  cooperation,  onr  livee,  oar  for- 
tunes, and  our  most  cacred  honor. 

"  Jiesoived,  Thut  we  hereby  order  and  adopt,  as  rules  of  conduct,  all  and  each  of 
our  former  laws,  and  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  considered  bweafler  af 
h<riding  any  righta,  privlleget,  or  Immanitiei  among  as. 

**X$99tv0d,  That  all  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  in  this  coun^,  be  entitled  to 
exercise  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as  heretofore :  that  every  member  of  this 
delegation  ehall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  aiud  exercise  the  powers  of  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  issue  process,  hear  aud  determine  controversies,  according  to  law,  pre- 
aenre  peace,  anion  and  harmony  in  the  country,  and  oae  every  exertion  to  apreadthe 
love  of  liberty  and  of  country,  until  a  more  general  and  better  organised  system  of 
gOTemment  be  established. 

Resolvtd,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted,  by  express,  to  the 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress  astiembied  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  laid  belore 
that  body.** 

There  are  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  paper,  but  none  tliat  we  hnvt 
seen  pretend  to  say  from  whom,  or  under  wliat  drcnmstanoea  Judge  Martin  obtiJned 

it.  A  writer  in  the  North  Carolina  University  Magadne,  obviously  well  informed  in 
all  the  fact.«,  and  familiar  with  all  the  docutiients  pertaining  to  the  subject,  says : 
"  Although  inquiry  was  made  of  Jud{je  Martin,  it  is  not  known  whence  he  obuiined 
this  paper.  .  .  .  His  copy  ia  evidently  a  polished  edition  of  the  Davie  [^^Uexaa- 
^]  copy — ^polished,  because  its  guardians  kiww  tiiat  tliia  was  not  an  extract  from 
original  records,  and  therefore  felt  no  partieular  reverence  for  it."  * 

Tlie  next  phase  of  this  curious  affdr  is,  that  Colonel  Peter  Force,  of  Washington, 
(the  iudelatigable  compiler  of  the  American  Archives),  discovered  in  an  English  pe- 
riodical, a  proclamation  issued  by  Martin,  then  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina,  on 
the  8th  August,  j775,  from  wUdi  lie  copied  the  following  extract:  **  And  whereas, 
I  have  also  seen  h  most  inftmons  pabliMtion  in  the  Oapo  Fear  Mercury,  importing 
to  be  resolves  of  a  set  of  people,  styling  thems(  lv*M  a  committee  for  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg,  most  traitorously  declaring  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  laws,  govern- 
ment, and  constitution  of  this  country,  and  setting  up  a  system  of  rule  aud  regula* 
tion,  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  subversive  of  bis  Majesty's  government,"  etc' 

TUs  established  beyond  qnestion  two  fiwts  that  reeolutions  of  an  analogous 
tenor  to  those  (^ven  from  memory  by  J.  McN.  Alexander,  were  adopted  by  a  com- 
mittee for  the  county  of  Mecklenburg"  (the  same  body  or  authority  to  whom  Alex- 
auder  assigned  the  passage  of  the  resolutions),  and  that  the  resolutions  were  contem- 
poraneoujily  puhfUhtxi  in  a  new»paptr  printed  in  the  same  Stale. 

>  8c«  University  Magiuioe  for  May,  l'^^,  pp.  170, 175b 

*  Martin's  original  proclamation-book  waa  disoovSNd  a  Urn  BOBlfes  afl«  tUi^  SOd  It  MBtalaed 
the  prodawtton  (iuii  quoted  bj  OoioDsl  f oroc 
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A  search  was  at  once  set  od  foot  to  discover  the  contemporaneous  publication— 
oone  taking  »o  active  a  part  Id  Uw  iiiv«ttig»tioa  t0  the  Hon.  David  L.  Svafai,  tir 
Govenior  of  North  Carolina.'  At  langth  Dr.  Joaqiii  Joiuiaoii,  of  South  Garollaa, 

discoTcrcd  in  the  Charleston  Library,  a  copy  of  the  "  South  Carolina  Gazt^tte  and 
Country  Journal,"  dated  **  Tuaadaj,  June  ISth,  1176,'*  in  whiob  were  the  loog-Uttt 
roMlutiona. 

Gofomor  Swain,  iu  a  pobBdiod  addreoi,  aaja :  * 

'*  Shortly  aabedqvMit  to  the  dieoovery  of  Oovomor  Kartin'a  pcodamatton,  Jarad 
%iarkB,  while  engaged  in  historical  investigations  in  London,  found  in  the  State  pa- 
per oAce,  an  onj^inal  letter  from  Governor  Martin  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  datcil  *  North 
Carolina,  Fort  Johmiou,  30th  June,  1775,'  from  which  he  copied  the  following  p-ira- 
graph  :  '  The  resolves  of  the  conunitt«e  of  Mecklenburg,  which  your  Lordship  will 
find  in  the  endoaed  mmpaper^  surpais  all  the  horrid  and  trraaonaMe  pnblioatioiia 
that  the  inflammatory  spirits  of  this  continent  have  jetproduced.  ...  A  copy  of 
these  resohitions,  I  nm  informed,  was  sent  off  by  express  to  the  Congress  of  Phila* 
delphia,  an  soon  aa  they  were  passed  by  tho  committee.'  Mr.  Sparks  statca  that  the 
newspaper  alluded  to,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  found  in  the  oliice." 

Ux.  Leasing,  howcTer,  states,"  it  is  presnmed  on  Mr.  Baooroft's  anthority,  that  the 
latter,  then  American  Minister  at  London,  had,  before  receiriag  intdfigeiioe  ot  Dr. 
Johnson's  discovery  in  the  Charleston  Library,  found  a  copy  of  the  same  newspaper 
containinpf  the  MecklenburjE:  resolutions,  which  had  been  forwardrd  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth by  Sir  Jamea  Wright,  ih.  n  Governor  of  Georgia,  with  a  letter  in  which  he 
said:  **By  the  iadoaed  paper  your  lordeblp  will  ceo  the  oxtiaordinary  resolves  of 
the  people  of  Ghariotlelewa,  in  Medtlenhnrg  eoonty ;  and  I  ihoold  not  be  ni^ 
prised  if  the  same  should  be  done  everywhere  else." 

This  rendered  the  identification  of  the  resolutions  complete.  Colonel  Force  sub- 
scijut-ntly  found  copies  of  them  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  June  2iuh,  1775;  in 
the  Ma^Aiichusetts  Spy  of  July  12th,  1776 ;  and  in  other  contemporaneous  newspa- 
pers of  the  northern  and  aoottiem  Statea.    The  liDOowi^g  ii  a  copy  of  these 

resdations:   

"Oiisieiiniew,  llecsLCK»cae  Cocarr, 
jreirn,in8L 

This  day  the  Committee  of  the  County  met,  and  passed  the  following  R.  -..Ives: 
"  Wlicreas,  by  an  Address  presented  to  His  Majesty  V>y  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment iu  February  la.'^t,  the  American  Colonies  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  actual 
rebellion;  we  couccive  that  all  Laws  and  Commissiooa  confirmed  by,  or  derived 
fioffl,  the  anthority  of  the  King  or  Parliament,  are  annulled  and  Taeated,  and  the 
former  civil  Constitution  of  these  Colonies  for  the  present  whoDy  iospended.  To  pro» 
fide  in  some  degree  for  the  exigencies  of  this  County,  in  the  present  alarming  period, 
we  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to  pass  the  follow  inp  Re.-oIve^.  \iz. : 

1st.  That  all  Comraisjiious,  civil  and  military,  heretofore-  grained  by  the  Crown,  to 
be  exNtdaed  in  tbeee  Cdoniea,  are  mdl  and  virfd,  and  the  Constitntion  of  each  par- 
tleakr  Golony  wholly  anepended. 

"  2d.  Tliat  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  Province,  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
great  Continental  Congress,  is  invested  with  all  legislative  and  executive  powers 
wiihiu  their  respective  Troviuces,  and  that  no  other  legislative  or  executive  power 
docs,  or  can  exist,  at  this  time,  iu  any  of  these  Cdmdei. 

*'Sd.  That  aaaUfbrmerkwa  are  now  snapended  in  this  Frorinoa,  and  the  CongrsM 

i  Now  Pr>7<idrnt  of  the  t  uivfi^lty  of  North  Carolina. 

^  lecture  Jclivcretl  befur«  (he  liUtorical  Society  of  th*  UBiTSnlly  Of  H.  OSfOnaa,  Avril  1,  IML 

>  b««  iiUa  Book  of  the  Uevolutioa,  voL  IL  p.  628,  nota. 
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hare  not  yet  provided  others,  we  judge  it  necessary,  for  the  better  preservation  of 
good  order,  to  form  certain  wlcs  aud  regulations  for  the  iQternal  governiuent  of  the 
Oontyf  imUl  kwi  ■hall  be  provided  for  ne  by  the  OoagfMi. 

*'  4tb.  That  tiie  inhabiunts  of  thi«  County  do  meet  on  a  eerttill  dkj  appointed  br 
this  Committee,  and  having  fonne(3  themselves  into  nine  Companies,  to  wit :  eight  in 
the  County,  and  one  in  the  Town  of  Charlotte,  do  choose  a  Colonel  and  other  mili- 
tary officers,  who  shall  hold  and  exercise  their  several  powers  by  virtue  of  this 
diolM,  and  independent  of  tfie  Cromi  of  Great  Mtala  and  former  Gooedtntion  of 
tUi  FroTinoe. 

"5th.  That  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  pence,  and  administration  of  jna> 
tice,  ea<  h  of  those  companies  do  choose  from  thoir  own  body  two  discrct  t  fn'ohold- 
ers,  who  shall  be  empowered  each  by  himself  and  singly,  to  decide  and  lictennine 
an  matten  ef  oontrOTeny  arieing  within  aald  Company,  under  tlw  iom  of  twen^ 
ridBinge;  and  jointljaad  together  all  contvovendee  under  the  earn  of  forty  ehUttngB; 
yet  ao  as  that  their  decisions  may  admit  of  appeal  to  the  Convention  of  the  edeet 
men  of  the  County ;  and  aUo,  that  any  one  of  these  mon  shall  have  power  to  Oiain* 
ine  and  commit  to  confinement  persons  accused  of  (Mjtit  larceny. 

**  6th.  That  thoee  two  select  men  thus  chosen,  do  jointly  and  together  chooeo 
from  the  body  of  their  partieafair  company,  two  persona  property  qnaUfled  to  act  aa 
constables,  who  may  asaiat  them  in  the  exeesUon  of  their  otTice. 

"7th.  Tliat  upon  the  complaint  of  any  persons  to  either  of  these  select  men,  he 
do  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  t)ie  Constable,  commanding  bimto  bring  the  aggree> 
sor  before  him  or  them,  to  answer  said  complaint. 

**  8th.  That  theee  ^gbteen  aeleet  men  thas  appointed,  do  meet  trery  third  Thnra- 
day  hi  January,  April,  Joly,  and  October,  at  the  Oonrthouae  in  Charlotte,  to  hear 

and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy  for  sums  exceeding  forty  shiUings,  also 
appeal?;  ami  in  ca-Hc  of  felony,  to  commit  the  person  or  persons  convicted  thereof 
to  close  continement,  until  the  Proviucial  Congress  shall  provide  and  establish  laws 
and  modea  of  prooeeding  In  all  aneh  caaet. 

"9th.  That  theee  eighteen  edeet  men,  that  convened,  do  ehooee  a  dark  to  reeord 
the  tranaactiona  of  said  Convention ;  and  that  aaid  clerk,  upon  the  application  of 
any  person  or  persons  ap^frrieved,  do  i-jmie  hifl  warrant  to  one  of  the  constables  of 
the  Company  to  which  the  odV-nder  belongs,  directing  said  Constable  to  summons 
and  warn  said  offender  to  appear^  l>efore  the  Convention  at  their  next  aitUng,  to 
answer  the  aforeaaid  complaint. 

**  10th.  That  any  person  making  complaint  upon  oath  to  the  derk  or  any  mem* 
ber  of  thf  Convention,  that  he  haf  rrason  to  suspect  that  any  percon  or  persons 
indebted  to  him  in  a  sum  above  forty  shillings,  intend  clandestinely  to  withdraw 
from  the  County  without  paying  such  debt,  the  Clerk  or  such  member  shall  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  Conatable  oommaading  liim  to  take  add  pei8(m  or  persona  into  lafe 
eoatody,  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  Convention* 

**  11th.  That  when  a  debtor  for  a  sum  below  forty  shillings  diaU  abscond  and  * 
leave  the  County,  tlie  warrant  granted  as  aforesaid  shall  extend  to  any  floods  or 
chattels  of  said  debtor  as  may  be  found,  and  such  goods  or  chattels  be  seized  and 
hdd  in  ouatody  by  the  CMntdili  for  the  qiaeo  of  thirty  days ;  in  which  time,  if  the 
debtor  foil  to  retom  and  discharge  the  debt,  the  Conatable  shall  retom  the  warrant 
to  one  of  the  select  men  of  the  Company,  where  the  goods  are  found,  who  shall  iNoe 
orders  to  the  Constable  to  sell  such  part  of  said  goods  as?  shall  amontit  to  the  sum 
due ;  that  when  the  debt  exceeds  forty  shillings,  the  return  shall  be  made  to  the 
CooTention,  who  shall  iarae  orders  for  sale. 
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"  12th.  That  all  receivers aadooDectois  of  quit^rcnt«,  public  and  county  taxes^  do 
pay  the  aune  into  the  hands  of  the  chainnan  of  this  Cmmnittee,  to  be  by  Umd  ^ 
boned,  as  the  public  exigendes  may  require ;  and  that  sach  reoaren  and  eoDeetois 

procood  t  o  further  in  their  office,  until  they  be  approved  of  by,  and  have  given  to 
this  Committee  good  and  sufficient  security  for  a  faithful  return  of  such  moneys  whoi 

collected. 

**  18th.  That  the  Oommittee  be  aoooontsble  to  Iho  OwuHj  for  the  appBeatkm  of 
all  moneys  rsoelved  from  sndi  piAHo  offioets. 

"  14tb.  That  an  these  offieert  hold  thdr  oomnysrioDS  daring  tho  plsonre  of  thdi 
SOTsral  constituent!!. 

**  15th.  That  this  Committee  will  siutain  all  damages  that  hereafter  may  accrue 
to  sU  or  any  of  theos  offloers  thus  appointed  and  thus  acting,  on  aoeoont  of  theb 
obedience  and  conformity  to  tiuse  Resolres. 

"16th.  That  what,<?oever  penon  shall  hereafter  receive  a  Commission  from  the 
Crown,  or  attfinpt  to  exercise  any  such  Comnii'i:=ion  heretofore  receivofl,  shall  be 
deeraeri  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  upon  information  being  made  to  the  Captain 
of  the  Company  in  which  he  resides,  the  said  Company  shall  cause  him  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  oonveyed  before  the  two  seleet  men  of  the  sidd  Company,  who,  upon 
proof  of  the  fact,  shall  commit  him,  the  i^aid  offender,  to  safe  cnstody  untQ  ti^e  neit 
ritdngof  the  Cnmmittof^,  who  shall  ■Ic  il  with  him  n«»  prudence  may  direct, 

"  17th.  That  any  person  refu?inp  to  yield  ob€<lieuce  to  the  above  Resolves  eh.il' 
be  considered  equally  criminal,  and  liable  to  the  same  puniiihment  as  the  offenders 
last  aboTO  mentioned. 

"  18th.  That  these  Besolvcs  be  in  foil  foreo  and  Tirtne  until  inrtmctions  from 
the  Provincial  Congress,  regulating  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Province,  shall  prorifle 
otherwise,  or  the  Iffri^latire  body  of  Great  Britain  resign  its  uiynat  and  arbitrary 
pretensions  with  reH;)0('t  to  America. 

**  IMh.  That  the  tight  miBtin  oonpoaiss  hi  tho  Oonnty  provide  thraisfllTei  with 
proper  arms  and  aooontrements,  and  hold  themsdves  In  rssdhiesB  to  ezeento  the 
commands  and  directions  of  tho  Gonersl  Gongress  of  tUs  ProTfaioo  sad  of  tUi 
Committee. 

'*  20th.  That  the  Committee  appoint  Colonel  Thomas  Folk  and  Dr.  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy to  purchase  SOOlbs.  of  powder,  600 lbs.  of  lead,  and  1000  flmts  fiir  tho  use  of 
the  militia  of  this  County,  and  deposit  the  same  fat  oadi  plaos  ss  the  Commitleo  may 
hereafter  ^Broet. 

"Signed  by  order  of  the  romniittoe, 

"  Clerk  of  Commitfteo."  I 

This  document,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dated  eleven  days  later  than  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's copy  of  the  resoluUons,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  ^  hypothesis  timt  two 
sepaiato  deebrations  or  manifestos  of  independenoe  were  Issned  by  the  Xeeklen- 

burg Committee — the  one  on  the  20tli,andtho  other  on  the  SIstof  the  ssime  month. 

In  favor  of  this  view  is  tlie  testininnv  of  some  of  the  witne.sses  pubU.<li*>d  by  the 
North  Carolina  LegL«lature  in  the  State  pamphlet."  But  out  of  nearly  twenty  of 
these  persons  less  than  half  mention  the  date  of  the  meeting,  and  among  those  who 
omit  It  are  Captain  Jack,  who  bors  tiie  resolutions  to  Congress,  and  John  DaTidsoo, 
the  last  sorriving  member  of  the  Committee  who  issued  the  manifestos.  Of  thos« 
who  pftT«*  the  dato  of  the  SOth,  noariy  all  add  something  which  shows  that  they  fdt 
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the  uncertainty  which  we  should  expect  credihlo  i.\cn  to  feel  in  tostifving  to  ?nrn  a 
fact  aft«r  the  lapse  of  half  a  century.  Thuji  General  Graham  says,  "  a.s  well  as  he 
MO  raooOeofc  aftar  fhe  lapse  of  ftfty^Eve  ycsra."  6eoi]gtt  Graham,  WilUam  Hntcbia* 
•on,  Jonas  Clark,  and  Robert  Robinaon  (all  inhabitants  of  HecUenburg  connty)  lay 
to  thiy  hc^i  of  thrir  recollection  and  belief."  Rev.  H.  Hunter  rests  his  recol* 
lection  on  a  circutnst.mce  which,  by  his  own  phowing,  would  bring  the  date  of  the 
declaratiuu  nearer  to  the  Slat  than  the  20th — but  ou  neither  day.  None  of  the  wit< 
nesses  remember  fii»  dedarationi.  One  of  diem  (John  SmMon)  atatea  th^  die 
reaoliidona  eontalned  an  order  that  Colonel  Polk,  John  Phifer,  and  Joeepli  Kennedy 
■hoold  ieeure  military  stores,  etc.  The  resolutions  of  the  3 1st  contain  such  an  order 
to  Colonel  Polk  and  Jo«oph  Kennedy;  those  of  the  20th  contain  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  North  Carolina  Cniversity  Magazine  says  (while  enumerating  the  argu* 
ments  of  objectors  to  the  resolutions  of  the  20th),  "  We  have  not  the  letters  which 
asked  f<n>  the  recoOeetions  of  these  gentlemen  [the  witnesses  whose  testimony  Is 
giTen  in  the  State  pamphlet].  Perhaps  they  contained  leading  questions  and  sug^ 
gested  dates,  events,  names,  etc.,  etc."  Th(  re  h  a  more  general,  and  it  seems  to  us  a 
very  obvious  solution,  however,  which  puts  the  iairr.vjts  not  on  v  of  the  witnea.'ie.s  but 
of  the  questioners  beyond  necessary  suspicion.  tneao  lu^rrof^tories  were  made 

and  answered,  there  waa  no  controversy  as  to  tiio  gir^iem  Jat§  vi  the  Meddenboig 
resolutions.  The  real  question  then  was,  were  tue/i  reaoindona  passed  a  year  or 
more  anterior  to  the  National  Declaration  of  Indcpc-jar noe.  if  6o,  all  parties  then 
naturally  took  it  for  granted  th;it  Mr.  Ale-xandor's  copy  gave  the  eoirect  dat<^. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  degree  of  actual  identification  which  a 
partienlar  paper  can  derive  from  reooQeotions  of  so  old  date,  aao  drawn  out  under 
such  dreomstanoes,  at  those  i^ven  in  the  testimony  published  in  the  North  Ctenilina 
State  pamphlet,  with  a  mngle  exception.  That  exception  is  the  declaration  of  Gov> 
ernor  Montfort  Stokes,  already  mentioned,  that  in  1793  he  sawaoopy  of  the  reso* 
lutions  of  the  20th,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williamson. 

Governor  Stokes  was  a  man  of  the  highest  inti'grity  and  honor,  and  wo  have  a 
manuscript  letter  lying  before  us  from  one  who  knew  hSm  intimately,  saying  that  he 
had  a  remarkably  retentive  memory.  His  testimony  is  certainly  important  in  one 
view.  It  pntu  the  good  faith  of  John  McNitl  Alexander  beyond  all  reasonable 
suspicion.  But  Governor  Stokes's  rccollection.s  are  ihirlii-eiyht  years  old.  He,  like 
the  other  witne^.Hes,  was  aware  of  no  issue  as  to  the  paper,  provided  it  could  be 
shown  that  a  paper  of  rindkr  tenor  waa  a  genuine  record  of  proceedings  in  Me(dc* 
lenborg  in  May,  177ft.  But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Govemtw  Stokes's  memory 
was  so  remarkably  retentive  a.«'  to  preserve  for  thirty-eight  years  the  prrrhe  irorda 
of  the  document,  does  not  his  te.«tiniony  prove  too  much?  It  prove«  that  a  docu- 
ment was,  ipsiisima  vertm,  a  copy  of  another,  when  the  maker  of  it  claimed  no  such 
thing— when  he  only  clamed  that  It  eont^ed  the  same  substance.* 

The  intrindo  evidence  fbmished  by  the  two  manifostoe  would  of  itself  be  con- 
clusive on  the  question  under  disenssion.  We  shall  only  rapidly  allnde  to  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these. 

1.  Hoth  documentji,  if  genuine  records,  give  the  resolutions  of  the  same  repre* 
sentutivc  body,  publicly  assembled  to  act,  and  vested  with  unUmited  authoii^.  The 
resolutions  of  May  Slat  are  conceded  on  all  aidcf  to  be  genuine  records.  If  those 
of  the  20th  also  are,  it  follows : 

9.  That  the  MeeUenburg  oommittee  at  the  first-named  date,  after  a  publio 

>  or  eauiM  tUs  remark  respectlnc  Governor  Stoka's  tM^eqfi  WMU  VfUr  tqatOr  the 
»vl««Me  of  an  the  witatMs  vlw  t«tl(r  to  Um  IdMitUir  of  Ike  pepera. 
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di*cii«.«ion  and  two  tliys  sitting,'  formally  nbrotratfd  the  Britisb  laws  then  in  force  in 
the  countj,  vacated  the  offices  held  uudcr  the  crown,  and  filled  them  by  their  own 
Mthoiity,  organised  «  goTenuMiit)  and  nade  public  prodainatioo  «f  lUa  Ihct  befbia 
aflsembled  thoosandB — and  then  meti  alaren  daja  afterward  {/unctv*  <^ficio  ao  fitt  aa 
the  same  aet«  of  «ovorcipn  authoritv  were  concerned)  and  did  the  whole  thing  oref 
again!  On  the  second  occasion  they  abrogated  laws  which  had  been  eUvtn  dajt 
abrogated — vacated  offices  which  had  been  eleven  days  vacated,  and  hUed  bj  a  new 
appointiDeni— and  ag^  organliad  aa  antlra  new  gOTemmcnt  1  No  raaaooa  for  thia 
nnpraoedentfld and  anomakxii aeMnd  acUoo  aia  giTen;  nor  ia  tba  i^ariona tteiion 
even  alluded  to  in  the  recordakept  on  the  occasion. 

8.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  remember  the  firnt  proceedings  (and  some  have  thought, 
even  the  ezAct  language  and  date  ol  the  mauilesto  then  adopted),  and  have  utterlj 
foifotten  tha  aaoond  proceeding*,  an  aMOonl  <tf  wUdi  wai  conlenyoffaatoariy 
printed  and  pobUsbed  in  their  State.  And  not  the  remotest  contemporaaeooa  aDn- 
aiOD  to  those  of  the  '20th,  publicly  prodaimed  to  assemblad  thomaiidai  oa&  bo  found 
in  the  newspapers  which  published  those  of  the  ?,\*\. 

4.  The  first  document  declares  indepeadeuce  unconditioaallj — the  second  until 
**lho  legidalivo  body  of  gioal  Bri^  ladgn  ita  unjust  and  aibitrary  prelaw 
dona  with  raqiaet  to  Amerloa.'*  Did  tba  oommltlee,  alter  inenrring  all  the  daqgar, 
recede  to  any  extent  from  their  preTious  action  ? 

5.  The  reasons  assigned  for  independence  in  the  two  documents  are  not  the 
same.  Those  in  the  rcBolutions  of  the  31dt,  conform  better  to  circumstances  known 
to  bsTe  existed  in  Mecldeaburg  and  to  hare  operated  on  the  minda  of  nuuij  of  the 
most  dedded  wbiga.* 

6.  The  civil  organizations  effected,  afl  alraady  bhited,  by  the  two  DaaifoBtM, 
were  ditVcrent.  By  the  first,  all  military  oflBcers  who  acquiesced  in  the  proceedingl 
were  reinstated,  and  the  committee  declared  themulve*  justices  of  the  p<^ace.  Br 
the  second,  without  any  reference  being  made  to  these  uew  appoinimentA,  or  any 
reaaons  aarigned  for,  or  mention  made  of  vacating  thtm^  new  electionawere  ordered, 
for  filling  all  military  and  civil  offices  by  a  popular  TOte. 

7.  It  hm  alreiidy  been  seen  that  John  Simeson  testifies  to  occurrences  recorded 
in  the  second  and  not  in  the  fir<f  resolutions.  Indeed,  it  i>»  believed  that  a  critical 
analysis  of  all  the  testimony  in  the  Stale  pamphlet,  coueiidercd  in  reference  to  tacts 
now  settled,  would  almost  eatabliah  the  condo^n,  without  other  eridenoe,  that  the 
witnemes  wers  speaking  of  erenta  which  todc  place  later  than  IU7  KMh.  But  wa 
ahall  not  stop  to  enter  upon  such  an  analysis. 

8.  Tt  is  claimed  in  all  the  accounts  of  both  meetings,  that  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevanl 
drafted  the  resolutions.  Passing  over  the  other  discrepancies,  there  is  a  manifest 
and  otter  Terence  in  their  literary  style.  Did  Doctor  Brevard's  whole  stylo  change 
in  eleren  dajaf  He  is  admitted  im  all  aidea  to  hsTe  been  a^fadoataof  Princotoo 
an  elegant  scholar— a  man  of  talents.  Did  he  who  wrote  with  such  nice  proprietf, 
both  of  cou-ttruetion  and  language,  on  the  rilst,  eleven  <layM  earlier,  delibenitelr  pre- 
pare for  public  proclamation  a  document  of  transcendent  importance,  into  which 
he  introduced  such  phraseology  as  an  *'  uneharttrtd  invasion,'^  an  invaaion  **  as 
dtumtd  bj  Great  Britain,**  "it  is  forlher  dliersed;**  etc,  etc— snch  a  constructed 

'  It  appear*  ttoni  Mr.  AK  xiiiiil-r  *  rnannscript  accompanyinf:  Ms  resolution*,  aidl  ?i_v  tbe  kUUe 
inentA  of  tix  witnesses,  that  tin-  suf  -nnK  wa*  for  two  days. 

*  Tlie.V  had  taken  (latiis  during  the  Kef^ulatioii  trouhti*a  not  to  bear  arm*  aj.'aiti.it  hi*  Majwt;'! 
pf^vtrniTier.t.  It  is  In  proof  tliat  ihU  topic  wim  dK<-ii«.-..-(l  when  the  nianlfetto  of  lt»dcp«nder..  *  » M 
ur.der  consideration,  and  that  it  wiui  dr  if-rniint-d  ih;it  in.iMuudi  aa  bit  Ml^oitj  haddcclarad  the 
ptt-ple  out  uf  hU  prolectioa,  alleginnce  i~>  'l.  tud  that  their  MtllS  WSrS  SO  lOOCV  MBttl^  IW 
r«wrtottoni  of  Um  Slit  ar«  obtrioiialjr  drawn  to  meet  ihta  view. 
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sentence  as  that  which  forms  the  fourth  Aloxandoi  resolution — such  an  extrftvagnnt 
and  bungling  imitation  througho it  of  the  tautologies  of  legal  instruiuoiits  ?  And 
llOV  hapfMiMd  h«  in  til*  second  paper  to  omit  tboae  collocations  of  wurd^  which 
v«TO  aftowdi  thMghl  Im  raoogli  to  bfliomiMiiatotiie  mtttonal  DecUnttloa  of 
Independence! 

9.  And  how  came  Dr.  Brevard's  style  on  the  20th,  so  unlike  his  own,  to  bear 
such  a  strikmg  resemblance  to  J.  McX.  Alexander's;  to  exhibit  the  same  method  of 
fivquently  presenting  several  verbs  and  nouns  to  express  the  same  action  or  thing ; 
to  giTo  aooM of  lh«  warn  peenlbr  words;  to  prosenl  tho  bum  amUtfonfl,  foreOrfo, 
but  inaccurate  diction ;  and  in  a  word,  to  luiTo  the  auno  Hn^  throofl^oal.* 

The  brurc  and  true  old  man  WM  gradnatod  among  battles  and  stirring  events, 
instead  of  the  classic  halls  of  Princeton.  He  gave  his  recollections  honestly,  but 
he  confounded  the  proceedings  of  diiferent  meetings,  and  his  memory  uncon- 
aetoualy  blended  tho  fkmUiar  phnuMs  of  a  lator  dedaraOoa  with  Ibat  of  Meelttenbasg. 

It  is  difficult  for  as»  howorer,  to  believo  that  mioh  a  man  would  hafo  fineied  that 
he  had  been  the  (^ecretiry  of  a  meeting  on  such  a  momentous  sitbjmtt  vithont  tome 
foundation  tor  the  beliot'.  We  are  inclined  to  conjecture  that  there  was  a  popular 
meeting  at  Charlottetown  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  where  discuHsion  was 
had  on  the  anlijeet  of  ind^endonoe,  and  probably  some  moro  or  lees  explicit  under* 
standing  aniTod  at»  wUoh  haeuno  the  baaia  of  the  oommittaa*s  aotion  on  the  Slat. 
If  60,  we  make  no  donbt  that  J.  McN.  Alesander  was  saoiatafy  of  that  neetiDg.  He 
probably,  in  that  case,  recorded  the  proceedings,  and  among  them  some  rf«olutjon 
or  resolutions  iu  regard  to  the  propriety  of  throwing  off  the  British  yoke.  Ii  would 
ba  mora  natural  to  suppose  that  such  a  popular  expression  preceded  the  all-im- 
portant and  decMivo  action  of  the  oommittee,  than  to  sopposo  the  latter  aeted  witb- 
oat  each  an  expression.  The  same  men  figured  in  both  meetings.  The  Polka,  tho 
Altxanders,  tho  Brevardi?,  the  Balehe«,  the  Averys,  the  ftrahams,  the  Kennons,  tho 
Morrisons,  etc. — all  the  leaders  of  the  unflinching  Scotch  Whigs  of  Mecklenburg — 
were  on  the  ground,  and  advocated  their  views.  It  was  in  attempting  to  remember 
the.  rooorda  of  thai  netting,  deatroyed  by  fire,  that  John  MoN.  Aleiander,  then  an 
old  maa,  fell  bito  tha  orrora  wo  havo  named.  Is  thia  not  a  reaeonable  the  meet 

reasonable — conjecture  t 

Wc  li.ive  been  favored  by  Mr.  Bancroft  with  an  inspection  of  tho  proof-sheets  of 
his  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Uistory  of  the  United  States,  where  allusion  is  made 
to  the  Kaoklenbatg  Dodaration  of  Independence.  It  is  known  tint  he  hai  earefoflT 

*  Voresaaple,  Mr.  Mexander  wrltei : 

**Ceofonnably  to  these  principles.  Colonel  Thonuu  Polk,  through  tollcltatlon,  tataed  an  order  to 
eadi  eapt^'s  company  in  the  County  of  Meckleobarg(tben  coraprifing  ihe  prearnt  County  of  Cabar- 
tm\  dlreetiag  each  uUUtia  company  to  elect  two  perMna,  and  delegate  to  them  ample  power  to  devise 
waya  and  meana  to  aid  and  aaaist  their  ■ufTering  brethren  In  Bonton,  and  also  generally  to  adopt 
nea«area  to  extricate  themaelvw  tnm  the  impending  storm,  and  to  secure  unimpaired  their 
imilienahU  liglili,  ptMUiM,  ani  UbsitiMb  AroB  tte  <lwilnanl  flnsp  of  Britfih  kapoiltUni  aad 
tyranny. 

"  In  conformity  to  »al<1  order,  on  Ihe  iiincfeHiith  of  May,  1775,  the  "sltl  (1«  N'callon  im  t  in  Char- 
lotte, vested  with  unlimitccl  |)o«eru  ;  at  wlilth  tinu-  oftjcial  news  Ijy  exprf^t  iirrivi-il  of  the  liattic  of 
L<-xiii|:''in  on  that  day  of  the  pr.  <  i  iliii).'  im.n'li  Kwry  il'  lcgate  felt  the  value  and  inipuitHnce  of 
ttif  (iriiee,  and  the  awful  and  HMlcinn  t  ri-i?*  wliii  h  h.iil  arrlve'l ;  evt-ry  bojdiii  nwelled  with  indlffnation 
kt  the  malice.  Inveteracy,  and  iniuitiable  revcnjrv  iU'veloj)ed  in  the  lale  uiiaclc  at  Lexin(rt'>tu  The 
univemal  sentiment  -wha:  let  us  not  Hatter  oiirfielve*  that  popular  haran^'-n-t  nr  rei»o!ve>',  th  it  iMipu- 
lar  vapor  will  :ivert  the  stnriii,  or  Tanriui."!!  our  common  enemy;  let  ux  ilelilierate  ;  If-  u-  imI'  .;:ue 
the  laaue — the  prubable  reault;  and  then  let  lu  act  with  energ)',  as  brethren  leagued  to  preserve  our 
propsrtj,  «v  Uvsi,  aad,  vkat  k  Sim  BMe  endeering^  (he  Bbflrtiw  of  Aflisr^ 

•  ••••«• 

"  A  number  of  by-laws  were  also  added,  merely  to  protect  the  ii'->iocixition  from  confiwlon,  and 
to  regulate  their  general  conduct  an  clMzemi.  After  sitting  in  tlie  coturt-bousa  all  nigbt«  atdthar 
■Icepy,  hungry,  nor  faUgaad,  and  after  discussing  every  paragraph,  Ihsjf  wm  Stt  pSMSlI,  sail» 
tteaicd,  and  dserMd  naaiilaoaaljr,  about  two  o'dock,  a.  a.,  Majr  iOth. 
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and  BpeciaUy  invMtigatatf  tuljcet.  Ha  malna  no  aOnaioa  to  any  otbar  meetiog 
or  deolarati<m  than  that  of  Slat  of  May. 

Those  who  wish  a  fuller  and  much  more  conrincing  exposition  of  tliis  subject 
than  has  hero  been  given,  k-'iII  receive  it  when  a  taoant  laotoxOi  ddtrtiod  by  Dr 
Grigsbj,  at  Richmond,  ahall  be  published. 


AFPESDUi  NO.  UL— Vol.  L,  i».  IM. 

Thm  ZtUtn  from  Mr,  Ji^tnen  to  Fnmno  Eppu^  hdmotn  Ui$  JMoroAm  ofMf 

fimd$M$  omd  tko  rnignatiom  ^  h6$  HoL 

Pbiladb^bia,  July  lUh,  177&. 

Dbak  Sift:  itonn  of  the  8d  inat.  came  to  hand  to-daj.  I  wiah  I  could  be  better 
aatiafied  on  the  pdnt  of  Patty'a  reoorery.  I  had  not  heard  from  her  at  all  for  two 
poata  before,  and  no  letter  from  herself  now.    I  wish  it  were  in  nij  power  to  return 

by  way  of  the  Forest,  as  you  think  it  will  be  impracticabli'  for  Mrs.  Eppes  to  travel 
to  the  mountains.  However,  it  will  bo  lute  in  August  before  I  can  get  home,  aid 
our  Convention  will  call  me  down  earlj  in  October.  Till  that  time,  therefore,  I  must 
deftr  the  hope  of  aeeing  lira,  ^pat  and  yonraelf.  Admiral  Howe  ia  himMlf  onifod 
At  New  York,  and  two  or  three  Teaaala,  m^MMed  to  bo  of  Ua  fleeti,  were  coming  ii. 

The  whole  ia  expected  daily. 

Washington's  numbers  are  greatly  increased,  but  vee  do  not  know  them  exactly. 
I  imagine  he  must  have  from  SO  to  35,000  by  this  time.  The  enemy  the  other  day 
ordered  two  of  their  meO'Of'war  to  h<riflt  anchor  and  porii  by  oar  batletiee  wp  tka 
Hudson  lUver.  Both  wind  and  Ude  were  very  fair.  They  passed  aU  the  batteries 
with  ease,  nnd,  a«t  far  a?  is  known,  without  receiving  material  damage;  though  there 
was  an  iiuc-jpant  fire  kept  up  on  theui.  This  experiment  of  theirs,  I  8up[>osc,  is  » 
prelude  to  the  passage  of  tlieir  whole  tleet,  and  seems  to  indicate  an  intention  ol 
landing  above  New  York.  I  Imagine  Gtaeral  Washington,  finding  ho  eonaol  pn- 
Tent  their  gohig  op  the  rirer,  wlU  prepare  to  amoae  them  wherever  they  ahall  gOb 

Our  army  from  Canada  is  now  at  Crown  Point,  but  still  one  half  down  with  the 
smallpox.  You  flsk  about  Arnold's  behavior  at  the  Cedars.  It  was  this.  The 
scoundrel,  Migor  Butterfit  ld,  having  surrendered  three  hundred  and  ninety  men,  iD 
a  fort  with  twenty  or  thirty  days'  provision,  and  ammunition  enough,  to  about  forty 
regabra,  one  hundred  Oanadiana,  and  five  hundred  IndUna,  befbrebe  hadloataain^ 
man — and  Haj.  Sherburne,  who  waa  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  fort  with  one  hundred 
men,  having,  nftfr  t)ravt  ly  enj5;aglng  the  enemy  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  killing 
twenty  of  them  and  losing  twelve  of  bis  own,  been  surrounded  by  them,  and  takes 
prisoneia  also— Oen.  Arnold  appeared  on  Ae  opposite  side  of  tim  fivw  and  prepared 
to  attaeic  them.  Hhi  numbera  I  know  not,  but  bdieve  they  were  about  equal  to  the 
enemy.  OopL  Footer,  commander  of  the  king's  troops,  sent  over  a  flag  to  him,  pro- 
podng  an  exchanfrf*  of  prisoner??  for  as  many  of  the  king's  in  our  po'se'Jsion,  and, 
moreover,  iuforuied  Arnold  that  if  he  should  attack,  the  Indians  would  put  every 
man  of  the  prisoners  to  death.  Arnold  refused,  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  it  be> 
ing  now  in  the  idgfat,  it  was  detennitted  to  attack  next  morning.  A  aeoond  flag 
oame  over ;  bo  again  reftiaed,  though  Id  an  oionieiating  altuation,  aa  bo  aaw  tibe  en* 
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emy  were  in  eaniMt  ftbont  killing  the  prisoners.  His  men,  too,  began  to  be  impoc^ 
tunate  for  the  recovery  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  A  third  flag  came,  the  men  grew 
more  clamorous,  and  Arnold,  now  nhnost  raving  with  rage  and  conjpa»vsion,  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  exchange  and  hIx  days  suspension  of  bosUlitioSf  Foster  de- 
daring  he  had  not  boats  to  deliver  them  in  Iom  time.  However,  he*  did  ddirer 
them  so  much  sooner  as  that  before  the  six  days  were  expired,  him.Helf  and  party  had 
fled  out  of  all  reach.  Arnold  then  retired  to  Montreal.  You  have  long  before  this 
heard  of  Gen.  Thonipf^on's  defeat.  The  truth  of  that  matter  has  never  a[)|K'ared  till 
lately.  Tou  will  see  it  in  the  public  papers.  No  men  on  earth  ever  behaved  better 
than  ours  ^d.  The  enemy  behaved  daatardly.  CoL  Altai  (who  waa  in  the  engage- 
ment)  assured  me  ttiia  daj,  that  such  waa  the  aitnatlon  of  our  men,  half  way  up  to 
the  thighs  in  mud  for  several  hour."?,  that  five  hundred  men  of  spirit  muHt  have  taken 
the  whole;  yet  the  enemy  were  repulsed  several  times,  and  our  people  ha<l  titiif  to 
extricate  themselves  and  come  ofif.  It  is  believed  the  enemy  suflercd  considerably. 
The  above  aocount  of  Amold*a  aflhinTou  may  rely  on,  as  I  vrai  one  of  n  committeo 
appointed  to  inqnbe  into  the  whole  of  that  matter,  and  hftve  it  from  thoee  who  were 
In  the  wh<^  tranaaetion,  and  were  taken  prisoners. 

My  uncere  affections  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  and  adieu, 

Tu.  JxrFKBSOK. 

fkABOS  Kppe,  ttq. 

la  Charles  CMy. 

PaiLADiLPEU,  July  23, 177C. 
Dkar  Sift :  We  have  nothing  new  here  now  but  from  the  southward.   The  sue- 
eesses  there  I  hope  win  prove  valvablebero^  by  giving  new  spirit  to  oar  people.  The 

ill  successes  in  CSanada  had  deprestied  tiie  minds  of  many ;  when  we  shall  hear  the  last 
of  them  I  know  not;  evcrvKody  had  stipposed  Crown  Point  would  be  a  certain  r^fand 
for  tht-m,  hut  they  have  retreated  from  that  to  Ticonderoga,  again.st  everything 
which  in  my  eye  wears  the  shape  of  reason.  When  I  wrote  you  last,  we  were 
deesived  in  General  Washington's  nnmbera.  By  n  retom  which  came  to  liand  a  day 
or  two  after,  he  then  had  but  16,000  effective  men.  His  reinforcements  have  come 
in  pretty  well  since.  The  flying  camp  in  the  Jerseys  under  General  Mercer  begins  to 
form,  but  not  as  fast  as  exigencies  require.  The  Congress  have,  therefore,  been 
obhgcd  to  svnd  lor  two  of  our  battalions  from  Virginia.  I  hope  that  country  is  per- 
fSftOtly  safe  now ;  and  if  it  is,  it  seemed  hardly  right  that  she  dioold  not  eontribnte  a 
man  to  an  army  of  40,000,  and  an  army  too  on  wlifadi  was  to  depend  the  decision  of 
all  our  rights.  Lord  ITowe's  fleet  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  first  division  sailed  five 
days  before  he  did,  but  report  says  it  was  scattered  by  a  storm.  This  seonis 
probable,  aui  Lord  ilowc  had  a  long  passage.  The  two  other  divisions  were  not 
sailed  when  he  came  away.  I  do  not  expect  his  wmy  will  be  here  and  fit  for  action 
till  the  ndddle  or  last  of  August ;  In  the  meantfane,  if  Mercer's  camp  ootdd  be  formed 
with  the  expedition  it  merits,  it  might  be  possible  to  attack  the  present  force  from 
the  Jersey  side  of  Staten  I.-^Iand,  and  get  rid  of  that  beforehand;  the  militia  gO  in 
freely,  condideriug  they  leave  their  harvest  to  rot  in  the  field. 

I  have  received  no  letter  this  week,  which  lays  me  under  great  anxiety.  I  shall 
leave  this  piaoe  about  the  11th  of  next  month.  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  and 
tell  her  that  when  both  you  and  Patty  fail  to  write  to  me,  I  think  I  shall  not  be 
unreasonable  in  insisting  iAm  shalL  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  jEFFEBaOV. 

te  raaaois  IrrH,  Ib^ 
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Philadh.jiiia,  Aug.  9(A,  ITTl 
DiAft  Sift :  Aa  Col.  Harmon  was  about  to  have  some  thingB  packed,  I  act  out 
upon  the  ezeeotioii  of  your  gtaaa  comminion,  and  was  surpriaed  to  find  that  the  whole 
glaai  ■torei  of  the  ditj  eodd  not  nake  oat  enythlng  like  what  yon  dedred.  I  there* 
fore  did  whftt  I  thought  would  be  best,  iniagining  70a  wanted  the  number  yon  men- 
tioned at  any  event,  and  that  not  hoing  able  to  got  thorn  of  that  form,  you  would 
tttke  thorn  of  any  other.  I  thorelon-  got  4  pint  cans,  lus. ;  2  quart  do.  S?. ;  and 
6  half-pint  tumblers,  60.,  all  of  double  fiint.  So  that  there  still  remains  in  my 
hands  £i  16a.,  Penaaylva  evrrv. 

Tour  teckle  is  not  yet  come.  It  aeeaaa  the  man  who  had  promised  to  adl  tt  to 
the  gontlciiian  I  employed  to  get  it,  now  raises  some  difiBculties  either  to  pet  off 
others  wliii  h  hf  eall.'^  tl)c  set,  or  to  cnhanoo  the  price.  Howcvor,  tlie  pentlt  inan  still 
expects  ii,  and  X  am  aitcr  liim  every  day  lor  it.  Our  galleys  at  Hew  York  hare 
had  a  amart  engagement  with  the  nenH»f-war  whleh  went  vp  the  tirvr;  it  ii 
bdiaved  the  enemy  anfllsred  a  good  deaL  The  gaUeya  are  mnoh  ii^niiad,  tiiotgh  we 
loet  but  two  men.  The  commander  writes  us  word  he  retired,  that  ho  might  go  and 
give  them  another  drubbing,  which  in  plain  English  meant,  I  suppose,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire.  Oen.  Washington  commends  the  behavior  ot  the  men  much. 
They  lay  pretty  eloeo  to  tiie  onen^,  and  two  of  the  galleys  were  oxpoeed  to  the 
broadside  of  their  ships  ahnost  the  whole  time.  The  damage  done  them  prores  they 
were  in  a  warm  situation.  Madison  (of  the  college)  and  one  Johni^pn,  of  Aqgoita, 
were  conaiag paP^'enpors  in  the  New  York  packet;  they  were  attacked  by  one  of  onr 
armed  vessels,  and  nothing  but  the  intervention  of  night  prevented  the  }>acket  being 
taken.  She  is  arrived  at  New  Torli,  and  they  permitted  to  come  home.  In  a  letter 
by  them,  we  have  intelllgenoe  that  the  Fkwnch  ministry  is  ehanged,  the  padiie  mm 
tnmed  out,  and  those  who  are  for  war,  with  the  Duke  de  Ghoiseul  at  thoir  head,  see 
taken  in.  Wo  have  also  the  king's  {Speech  ou  the  prorogation  of  parlianMBt, 
declaring  he  will  see  it  out  with  us  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  South  Carolina  army  with  Clinton  Sr.,  arrived  at  Staten  Island  last  week, 
one  of  their  transports,  with  €  oompanies  of  Highlaadsra,  Imving  first  ftllen  Inia 
General  Lee*s  hands.  They  now  make  Lord  Howe  lt,000  strong.  With  this  fores 
he  is  preparing  to  attack.  He  is  embarking  hi.<t  cannon ;  has  launched  S  galleys, 
and  formed  his  men-of-war  into  lino  of  battle.  From  the«e  circumstances,  it  i« 
believed  the  attack  of  New  York  will  be  within  three  or  four  days.  They  expect 
with  the  utmost  coafidaioo  to  carry  it,  as  they  oouider  oir  army  b«t  as  a  nds 
nndisoiplinsd  rabble.  I  hope  they  wIH  ind  it  a  Bonker'a  HID  labhie.  Notwithstand* 
ing  tbeee  appearanoea  of  attsd^  there  are  fome  who  beBefO,and  with  appearance 
of  roa-on,  that  those  measures  are  taken  by  tlio  enemy  to  secure  themselvos  and  not 
10  attack  us.  A  little  time  will  shew.  General  Arnold  (a  fine  sailor)  undertaken 
to  commuud  our  fleet  ou  the  lakes.  The  enemy  are  fortifying  Oswego,  and  I  believe 
onr  army  tliere,  when  recovered  from  their  siekness,  will  And  tiisy  have  loot  a  gosd 
campaign,  though  they  have  had  no  battle  of  moment. 

My  love  to  Mn^.  K|>prs.  I  hope  my  letter  by  last  post  got  there  time  OHWgh  ts 
stay  Fatty  with  her  awhile  longer.  Adieu. 

Tu.  JxrrxBsos. 

faaaois  Kppm,  iMi-t 

At  the  Forest, 
Ikvor  uf  CoL  Uarrisoo. 
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IFFINDIZ  NO.  ly.— You  L  MS. 

Mr.  Trist's  Memoranda  proceed  as  follows ; 

"  The  epitaph  on  Bradshaw,  written  on  a  narrow  ilip  of  thin  paper,  was  a  fine 
specimen.  This  has  gone  to  France,  through  Gen.  La  Fayette,  for  M.  Do  Lyon,  a 
young  friend  of  his  who  accompanied  him  on  his  triumphal  visit  to  our  couutryi  and 
was  with  Idm  at  Montiodlo.  De  Ljon  (who  allwirardB  did  his  part  la  the  *  three 
dajs*)  having  expreeied  «a  eanieet  dedre  to  poiieii  a  pieee  ot  Mr.  J.'s  MB.,  I  had 
promised  to  make  his  wish  known  at  some  suitable  moment.  Bnt,  ha^ng  postponed 
doing  80  until  too  late,  and  being  struck  with  the  appropriateness  of  this  epitaph  as 
a  present  for  a  pupil  of  La  Fajette  (aud,  through  him,  to  the  mind  of  '  Young 
France'),  I  asked  and  obtained  Mr.  Bandolpfa^s  consent  to  its  receiving  that 
destination. 

"  'Tis  evident,  that  motto  which  we  find  on  one  of  Mr.  J.'s  eealBwaa  taken  from 
thi'4  epit.i])h,  which,  as  wd  see  from  the  note  appended  thereto,  waesapposed  to  bo 
one  of  Dr.  Franklin's  »pirit'»tirrinjjf  inspirations.** 

m«. 

"The  following  inscription  was  made  oat,  three  years  ago,  on  the  eannoa,  near 
which  the  ashes  of  Pretident  Bradahaw  were  lodged,  on  the  top  of  a  high  UH  near 
Martha  Bay,  in  Jamaica,  to  avoid  the  rage  ^afaiii  the  Bsgieides  exhibited  at  the 
Beetoration  s 

Stranger! 

Ere  thou  pass,  contempUte  tiiis  cannon,  nor  regardless  be  t<dd 
That  near  its  base  lies  depoiiled 
the  Dnstof 

John  RRxnsrTAW  : 
Who,  nobly  superior  to  all  selfish  regards, 
Despising  alike  the  pageantry  of  courtly  splendour, 
The  blaat  of  calnmnj,  and  the  terrors  of  rofsl  Tengeaace, 
pterided  in  the  illuHtrioua  band 

of  Ileroe?*  and  i'atriota 
who  fairly  and  openly  adjudged 
Charlks  Sti;art, 
Tyrant  of  Bngland, 
To  a  poblie  and  ezemiilary  death: 
Thereby  presenting  to  the  amazed  world, 
And  transmit  tiug  down  through  applauding  ages, 
The  most  glorious  example 
Of  nashakea  Tirloe,  low  <tf  f^dom,  and  impartial  justice, 
Sver  exhibited  in  the  bloodstained  theatre  of  hmnaa  aetiOMi 

Oh  Reader ! 
Pass  not  on,  till  thou  hast  blest  his  memory, 
And  uover — never  forget, 
That  BiBKLLioN  TO  TY&aMTS  IS  Obxduiiok  TO  QOD. 
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"  from  m&njr  circumstances,  tbcre  is  reason  to  believe  there  does  not  exist  an} 
tneh  inscription  m  tho  thoif,  and  that  II  mm  writlfln  bj  Dr.  FkaaUin,  in  vImm 
hands  it  wMftnlMtn.  [This  notawaa  evidently  a  renarkbjllr.  J.  himadt]* 


APPENDIX  NO.  v.— Yet.  I.,  p.  38«. 

2Wo  LtU«n/r9m  Mr.  Jfffignom  to  FnmcU  £fp»*t  m  178S. 

tatASonu,  JSMk  14,  im 
Dian  Sia :  Yon  will  hardly  expect  to  reodve  a  letter  from  me  at  this  plaoe,  and 
of  so  late  a  date.  Yet  I  have  apprehensions  of  being  here  ten  davs  or  a  fortnight  lon- 
ger, for  though  ready  myself,  some  time  since,  the  vessel  in  which  I  co  i>!  not  ready. 
Yesterday's  post  brought  no  mail  from  Virginia.  I  was  not  disappointed  ia  this,  ss 
I  was  pretty  etuiain  that  nnder  expcetation  of  my  being  gone  yon  did  not  write.  I 
had  entertained  some  hope  of  meeting  n  letter  from  yon  <m  my  first  arrival  here,  bnt 
inppose  the  same  idea  of  its  not  coming  in  time  prevented  it,  so  that  at  present  I 
have  no  hope  of  hearing  again,  while  on  this  side  water,  from  yourself  and  family 
and  thoiie  dear  little  ones  I  have  left  with  you.  We  have  heard  nothing  since  mj 
jwt  from  which  the  length  of  my  absence  may  be  coiyectnred.  The  last  autheatb 
adrioss  were  of  the  14th  of  October,  bnt  the  allhir  of  Gibraltar  happened  jost  than, 
and  the  negotiation  was  in  such  a  state  that  what  had  passed  between  the  negotiators 
was  at  that  time  under  submission  to  the  British  court  for  their  approbation  or  dis- 
avowal. How  far  this  would  be  intluenccd  by  their  good  fortune  at  Gibraltar  is  the 
question  which  the  next  advices  must  certainly  solve.  Since  I  came  here  there  has 
been  aold  the  Westover  copy  of  Oateeby'k  History  of  Ouollna.  It  was  held  near 
a  twelvemonth  at  twelve  guineas,  and  aft  last  sold  for  ten.  This  seems  to  fix  what 
should  bo  given  for  Mr.  Rolling's  copy,  if  you  can  induce  him  to  I.-t  rue  have  it, 
which  I  ara  very  anxious  for.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  otlVr  that  the  ten 
guineas  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Ross's  agent  at  Nantea,  where  he  could  Uy  them  out 
and  send  the  artieles  to  Mr.  Boiling.  His  draft  shall  be  peid  on  sight  in 
Perhaps  you  had  better  effect  this  by  making  the  proposition  to  Mrs.  Boiling;  Of 
this  your  knowledge  of  the  family  will  enable  you  to  judge.  Be  so  good  as  to  pre- 
sent me  mo.^t  affeetiniuitely  to  Mrs.  Kppos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skipwith,  and  the  two  iiUBh 
lies,  and  beUeve  mu  to  be,  with  very  great  sincerity,  dear  sir, 

Tour  friend  and  sarrant, 

TB./smnoiL 

PniLiDELrHiA,  March  4,  ITS! 
Df-Aii  Sih:  Iu  my  last,  from  Baltimore,  1  informed  you  tliat  ray  voya^;.'  to  Eu- 
ope  was  at  least  suspended  till  further  intelligence  should  be  received.  I  i>>turQed 
to  this  place  about  four  or  ive  days  ago,  that  I  might  be  on  the  spot  to  act  as  shsB 
lie  ultimately  condnded  by  Congrees.  Though  nothing  since  haa  oome  to  na,  «e 
oonnder  the  event  of  peace  as  certain  and  .apeedy.  The  hearing  nothing  is  a  proof 
of  this.  The  French  minister,  the  British  at  New  York,  and  Congress,  aro  equdlly 
uniutormed.  This  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  conferences  for  peace 
broken  off,  as  has  been  pretended,  or  had  they  become  languid.  The  paekela  and 
diqiateh  Teasels  are  detidned,  donbflsis,  on  a  daily  expeetation  of  sending  somstfdag 
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more  definitive  than  the  signinpf  of  preliminaries.  Capt.  Bampv  h  lyiiip  at  1/Oricnt 
with  the  Wa^hitigtoii,  a  di-ipatoh  vessel  of  Congress,  rca<ly  to  tiriui;  tlic  advice;*  from 
oar  pleuipoteiiiiarie.s.  I'rom  these  uircu instances,  you  will  judgu  that  I  expect  eTery 
hour  to  reoeive  permlMioii  to  retarn  home.  I  ildtll  bo  hwo  bofc  a  rwj  few  dayi 
After  this  ahaU  1m  reoeivod,  sod  oxpaet  to  be  myadf  the  beever  of  the  ilfit 
intelligent  e  to  you.  There  ia  nothing  new  here.  I  hope  by  the  next  post  to  receive 
\  letter  iVom  you,  though  after  near  three  mouths'  absence  without  having  over  heard 
A  word  of  my  dear  little  ones,  I  shall  receive  your  letter  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  , 
tny  aocidentehoiild  here  h^ipMied.  TUi  dreed,  I  hope,  wfll  be  remofed.  Flirtqris 
wdL  I  hope  Mis.  Bppee  bee  leeovexed  better  heelth.  If  1117  ptmyete  would  be  a 
medicine,  she  should  hare  them  with  more  ferror  than  they  were  ever  offered  for 
myself.  Present  niy  love  to  her  and  the  little  ones,  and  whenever  you  have  an  op- 
portunity, be  00  good  as  to  let  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skipwith  know  that  I  remember  them 
with  affeetioB.  I  em,  deer  air. 

Tow  ainoeie  ftiend, 

Tk.  Jimtaoii. 

laAsoa  Irra,  Et<i., 


ITFSMDIX  KO.  TL— ¥o&.  L,  pi  40a 

BynoptU  of  JtffertoiC*  Draft  of  Instructions  for  our  Foreign  Ministtrs^  in  1784. 

1.  EAcn  party  to  have  the  right  to  carry  and  sell  its  own  merchandise  in  its  own 
bottoui!*  in  the  porta  of  the  other,  and  from  thence  to  purcha.>*e  and  carry  the  nier- 
chandu»e  of  the  other,  paying,  in  both  cases,  only  suoh  duties  as  are  paid  by  the  most 
&Tored  nation. 

2.  The  Uidted  Statea  to  be  eBowed  direet  Interooone  on  tiie  aame  oondldona  with 

the  American  p)OS8essiona  (or  certain  free  ports  in  them)  of  European  aatioiia;  Or 
each  to  cany  their  own  merchandise  in  their  own  bottoms  to  the  other. 

8.  In  all  such  treaties,  the  United  States  to  be  considered  as  one  nation,  upon  the 
prindplefl  of  the  fbdetal  compact. 

4.  That  **it  be  propoeed,  bat  not  Indbpenmbly  reqntred,**  that  in  oaae  of  war, 
merchants  of  one  country  residing  in  the  other,  have  nine  montha  to  coUeet  their 
debts,  and  the  privilege  of  carrying  off  their  entire  effects :  that  all  unarmed  fisher, 
men,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  artisans  or  manufacturers,  peaceably  following  their 
employments,  shall  nut  bo  molested  by  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy,  and  all  things 
neocaaarilj  t^en  ftt>m  them,  peid  for:  that  merehanta  and  traden  be  allowed  to 
pass  fively :  that  all  privateering  be  aboUshed. 

fi.  That  merchandise  hitherto  denominated  contraband  be  no  longer  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, but  that  it  be  liable  to  be  detained  )>y  the  captor,  on  paying  tor  such  de- 
tention, or  appropriated  by  him,  on  hid  paying  iu  current  value  at  itt)  place  of  desti- 
natioo.  If  other  netiona  will  not  eonaent  to  diaoontlntte  owifiacatioD,  to  obtain  ita 
limitation  to  articles  actitally  coatrabend,  and  e  atipnlation  that  when  theae  are  de- 

ttvered  up,  vessels  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  their  cargoes. 

6.  That  where  either  of  the  contracting  parlie^^  are  at  war  with  a  thin!  power,  'ill 
goods  not  contraband,  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  such  third  power,  and  shipped  in 
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the  bottoms  of  the  cootracting  party  not  engaged  in  the  war,  ehaU  pass  free  [is 
Other  wofdf,  free  Alps  lo  ante  free  goods.**]  Blockadee  oolj  to  eziet  where  Oe 
■■wiiHng  power  ehall  hevo  tekeo  each  o  etetion  ee  to  ezpoee  to  hmiiwiiit  denger 
•bipe  aeiling  in  or  oat  of  the  blockaded  port ;  no  neutral  to  be  stopped  without  a 
uiAt«rial  and  woir-j^Touikded  oauM,  end  prompt  iodeauiifteetioii  to  be  renoered  when 
causelessly  stopped. 

7.  Ko  etipaletioiie  to  be  aedo  fwelaaoe  to  hold  teal  property  in  the  United  Stetee, 
but  when  oa  eKeo  is  hdr  to  eoch  property,  he  to  bo  allowed  a  foeaonoUo  tine  to  eeO 

and  withdraw  the  oroceeds  of  the  same. 

8.  Tronlit'}'  to  he  made  for  a  tpnn  not  PTO*»oding  ton  years. 

9.  MinLsters  to  be  allowed  to  extend  trentics  to  fifteen  years  with  nati<Hie  iinfiff*'"g 
(hereon.    [Other  prorisions  follow  of  no  general  interest.] 

Mr.  Jefferson  only  shares  with  Dr.  Franklin  the  credit  of  the  novel  prori«ions  here 
proposed  to  be  engrafted  into  the  code  of  international  law.  In  a  letter  written  bat  a 
short  period  benre  his  death  (to  J.  Q.  Adams,  March  80, 1826),  he  declared  that  the 
proposed  stipulations  in  regard  to  priTateering,  bloelcadea,  contraband,  and  fluudoei 
of  the  fisheries,  had  before  been  suggested  by  Dr.  FrankKn,  and  that  he  (JefTersoa) 
**  happened  only  to  have  been  the  inserter  of  them  in  the  ftrst  public  act  which  gave 
£them  j  the  formal  sanction  of  a  public  authority.** 


Mr.  JijferMott  io  FrtmcU  Bpp$», 

ffaan,  F4b.  S,  1T& 

QiAE  Bnt  Bj  the  Manioii  Vayette,  wfcieh  airhod  here  the  Mth  of  Jan.,  I  re- 
cdved  years  of  Sept.  16th,  informing  me  of  the  Ulness  of  our  children,  and  at  the 

same  titne  one  from  Dr.  Currie,  of  Nov.  2r>th,  mentioning  its  fit  il  fermination.  It 
i-  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  describe  the  situatiou  of  my  mind ;  it  woiild  po»ir  bafan 
neither  into  your  wounds  nor  mine;  I  will  therefore  pass  on  from  the  bubjecL  I 
wrote  yoa  by  the  laet  packet,  of  Jan.  18th,  on  the  eoljecl  of  the  money  vHddi  bed 
been  voted  me  by  the  Assembly.  I  lind  now,  by  year  letter,  that  it  cannot  be  io> 
served  for  the  purpose  I  had  in  contemplation,  and  therefore  wish  you  to  call  for 
and  apply  it  as  shall  be  mo^i  requisite,  should  Mr.  Madison  not  have  u.4ed  it  as  I 
offered  to  him.  When  I  look  over  the  list  of  my  debts  as  they  stood  at  my  depai^ 
tore  fiWB  Virginia,  and  consider  HbaX  Key  has  had  the  crep  of  1788,  and  by  diistime 
that  of  1784, 1  cannot  bat  hope  that  wHh  theaid  eboveesentloned  from  the  trcosBy, 
all  very  urging  claims  may  be  satisfied.  I  have  a  lot  in  Richmond,  by  the  water* 
side,  boiic^lit  of  Col.  Byrd,  to  the  sale  of  which  I  should  have  no  objection:  the 
purcba.xer  uiitlertaking  to  obtain  the  title  from  Mr.  Carter,  which  has  never  yet  beea 
completely  done.  Europe  presents  nothing  new.  Wo  are  fltQl  hanging  betwesn 
peace  and  war,  as  heretofore.  anaUe  toco^feetorewhidi  will  take  place.  The  depre- 
dations of  the  piratical  States  on  oar  commoree  is  the  mo9t  interesting  circumstance 
to  us.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  war  or  tribute.  If  the  latter,  it  will  not  be 
light.  Mr.  Short  is  here,  and  well.  Patsy  enjoys  perfect  health  ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
cover mine.  I  am,  however,  so  much  better  than  I  have  been  that  I  liope  soon  to 
bewaU.  FOihapo  tUagbooiyaad  damp  cUmato  may  disappoint  my  hopeo.  fkasait 
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me  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  who  will  kiss  my  dear,  dear  Polly  for  me — Oh !  could 
i  do  it  myself!  Gi?e  our  lOTe,  abo,  to  the  ctuldrea,  And  be  aasured  of  the  sinoerity 
with  vUoh  I  aa,  dMT  nr, 

Tottr  aibctioiMito  fldmd  ud  Mrnuil, 

TB.  JBftnMV. 

P.  S. — miBt  h9g  tin  IftTor  of  yoa  never  to  eend  a  letter  by  eaj  oonTeyanee  bnt 
tfie  French  packet.  If  your  letters  leave  Richmond  by  the  first  of  the  month,  ad- 
drewed  to  the  rare  of  N'rlll  JamieBon,  in  New  York,  they  will  reach  that  in  time  to 
come  by  the  packet  of  that  month ;  and  we  are  sure  of  receiving  them,  submitting 
only  to  thdr  bdng  priTately  read  by  the  poatnaater,  aa  ia  Aa  eaae  ineTeiy  eountry 
InBvrope;  dionldthereataiiytiiiiabeanytUiigirbiehon^nottobereadbyany 
other,  it  will  be  necessary  to  desire  Mr.  Jamieson  to  confide  it  to  some  passenger 
wlio  will  piu  it  into  my  own  hand.  Bj (he  French  paokflt  I  shall  receire  your  lettera 
in  seven  weeks  from  their  date. 

fajuicu  Erru,  b^. 


APPENDIX  NO.  Vm.— Vol.  I.  p.  644. 
(f^^fwaeii  le  ifodliei^  Mft  llto  fMMliois  *' 

Plan,  Stptm^  IXBk 
«•••••• 

The  qiio«!tion,  whether  one  generation  of  men  has  a  right  to  !)ind  another,  Wfioma 
never  to  liave  been  started  either  on  this  or  our  side  of  the  wati-r.  Yet  it  is  a  ques* 
tioa  of  such  consequences  as  not  only  to  merit  decision,  but  place  also  among  the 
flndanantal  principlea  4rf  erery  go^wanant.  Tlie  eoniae  of  raflectSoo  in  wbidi  wa 
are  fanmersad  here,  on  the  elenwntary  prinelplea  of  aodaty,  baa  praaentad  this  qnea> 
tion  to  my  mind ;  and  that  no  such  obligation  can  be  ao  transmitted,  I  think  very 
capal)le  of  proof  I  set  out  on  this  ground,  which  I  suppose  to  ho  self-evident,  that 
the  earth  belongs  in  untfntct  to  the  living ;  that  the  dead  have  neither  powers  nor 
rights  orer  it.  The  portion  occupied  by  any  indiridaal  oaaaaa  to  ba  Ua  whan  lifaa- 
aetf  Beaaae  to  ba^  and  reverts  to  the  aociety.  If  the  aodaty  haa  Ibmied  no  ndea  for 
the  appropriation  of  it«  lands  in  severalty,  it  will  be  taken  by  the  fir^t  occupants, 
and  these  will  gi-norally  bo  the  wife  and  children  of  the  dcoi'dent.  If  they  have 
formed  rules  of  appropriation,  those  rules  may  give  it  to  the  wife  and  children,  or  to 
some  one  of  them,  or  to  the  legatee  of  the  deceased.  So  they  may  give  it  to  his 
afoditor.  But  tba  eUid,  the  legatee  or  oreditor,  takaa  it,  not  by  natural  r{ght,  bnt 
by  n  law  of  the  aociety  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  which  he  is  snbjeot»  ThODt 
BO  man  can,  by  vntnral  riijht,  oblige  the  lands  he  occnpif  d,  or  the  persons  who  suc- 
ceed him  in  that  occupation,  to  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  him.  For  if  he 
could,  lie  might  during  his  own  life,  oat  up  the  usufruct  of  the  lands  for  several 
gattarationa  to  oona;  and  then  tba  laada  woiild  beloag  to  die  dead,  and  not  to  tba 
Hving,  wbidk  la  tha  ravnaa  of  oar  prineiple. 

Wh  it  i^  true  of  every  member  of  the  society,  individually,  is  true  of  them  all 
coUectivciy  ;  since  the  right,'*  of  the  whole  can  be  no  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
rights  of  the  iudividuaU.    To  keep  our  ideas  clear  when  applying  them  to  a  multi- 
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fade,  let  nt  suppose  •  whole  gemntion  of  men  to  be  born  on  the  aame  day,  to  attain 
mature  age  oo  the  laiM  daj,  and  to  die  on  tlie  aame  dnj,  leaving  a  eneeeediag 

generation  in  the  moment  of  attaining  their  mature  age,  all  together.   Let  the  ripe 

age  be  supposed  of  twonty-ono  yonro,  nnd  their  period  of  life  thirty-four  year*  more, 
that  being  the  average  term  given  by  the  bills  of  mortality  to  persons  of  twcnt y-oac 
years  of  age.  Each  successiTe  generation  would,  in  this  way,  come  and  go  off  the 
•tage  at  a  fixed  nomeat,  ae  individnala  do  now.  Then  I  my,  tiie  earth  bdongi  to 
each  of  theae  generutiona  during  its  course,  fully  and  In  Ita  own  right  The  nocond 
gmeration  receives  it  clear  of  the  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  first,  the  tliird  of 
the  second,  and  so  on.  For  if  tlio  first  could  churpe  it  with  a  debt,  then  the  earth 
would  belong  to  the  dead  and  not  to  the  living  geueratioo.  Then,  no  generation  can 
oontraet  debti  greater  than  may  be  peid  during  the  eoune  of  ita  own  exietenoe. 
At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  they  may  bind  themaelree  and  their  lands  for  thirty* 
four  years  to  come;  at  twenty-iwo,  for  thirty-three;  at  twenty-three,  for  thirty-two; 
and  at  fifty-four,  for  one  year  only ;  because  these  are  the  terms  of  life  which 
remain  to  them  at  the  respective  epochs.  But  a  mateiial  diflercnce  must  be  noted, 
between  the  sneeearion  of  an  indi^doal  and  that  of  a  whole  generation.  In^vido* 
ale  are  parts  only  of  e  aoeiety,  tntjeet  to  the  lawa  of  the  whde.  These  laws  amy 
anwopriate  the  portion  of  land  occupied  by  a  decedent,  to  his  creditor  rather  than 
to  any  other,  or  to  hi^  child,  on  condition  he  satisfies  the  creditor.  But  when  a 
whole  generation,  that  is,  the  whole  society,  dies,  as  in  the  case  we  have  supposed, 
and  another  generation  or  socie^  snoeeeds,  this  ibnu  a  wliole,  and  there  is  no 
saperior  who  can  give  their  territory  to  a  third  oodety,  who  may  lunre  lent  non^ 
to  their  predecessors,  beyond  their  fiundliea  of  paying. 

What  is  true  of  generations  succeeding  one  another  at  fixed  epochs,  a<»  has  been 
supposed  for  clearer  conception,  is  true  for  those  renewed  daily,  as  in  the  actual 
course  of  nature.  As  a  majority  of  the  contracting  generation  will  continue  in 
being  tUrty*foar  yeera,  and  a  new  nu^Jority  wiU  then  onne  into  possession,  tiK 
former  may  extend  their  engagements  to  that  term,  and  no  longer.  The  conclusioo, 
then,  ii»,  that  neither  the  representatives  of  a  nation,  nor  the  whole  nation  it^ielf 
assembled,  can  validly  engage  debts  beyond  what  they  may  pay  in  their  own  tisM^ 
that  is  to  say,  within  thirty-four  years  from  the  date  of  the  engagement. 

To  render  this  eonoturion  palpable,  suppose  that  Loois  the  XIT.  and  XT.  had 
oontraeted  debts  in  the  name  of  the  Frsndi  nation,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thouasad 
milliards,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  contracted  in  Holland.  The  interest  of  this 
sum  woidd  be  five  hundred  milliardi*,  which  is  the  whole  rent-nill  or  net  proceed* 
of  the  territory  of  France.  Must  the  present  generation  of  men  have  retired  froa 
the  territory  in  which  nature  produces  them,  and  ceded  it  to  the  Datoh  creditotsf 
No;  they  have  the  same  rights  over  the  soil  on  wUeh  they  were  prodnoed,  as  tSbt 
preceding  generations  had.  They  deriTO  theee  rights  not  from  them,  bat  fiosi 
nature.  They,  then,  and  their  soil  arc,  by  nature,  clear  of  the  debts  of  their  prt- 
dccc-osors.  To  present  this  in  another  point  of  view,  suppose  Louij*  XV.  and  his 
cotcmporary  generation,  had  said  to  the  money4enders  of  Holland,  ^'  Give  us  money, 
that  we  may  eat,  drink,  and  be  metry  in  our  day;  and  on  condition  yon  wiO  demard 
no  interest  till  the  end  of  thlr^^onr  years,  yon  shall  then,  forever  after,  receive  ad 
annual  interest  of  fifteen  per  cent."  The  money  i=!  lent  on  these  condirionR,  is  di-.  M-  1 
among  the  people,  eaten,  drunk,  and  squundi  rid.  Would  the  present  gener  uion!>€ 
obliged  to  apply  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  of  their  Ubor,  to  replace  their  dissi- 
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I  enppoee  that  the  reeeifod  opinion,  that  the  pnblle  debts  of  one  geoentioa  d»> 
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toIt«  on  the  next,  hu  been  suggested  by  our  teeing,  habltoallj,  in  prirate  liic,  that 
he  who  eaceeeds  to  knds  le  required  to  pey  the  defaie  of  hie  predeceeeor;  withoat 

considerii  g  tli.it  this  r*M|ui.-'itioQ  is  monicipal  only;  not  morel,  flowing  from  the  will 
of  the  sovictv,  which  has  foumi  it  convenient  to  appropriate  the  lands  of  a  decedent 
on  the  condition  of  a  payment  of  his  debt^:  but  that  between  sot  iety  and  society, 
or  generation  and  generation,  there  is  no  municipal  obligation,  uo  umpire  but  the 
bw  of  netnre. 

The  Intereifc  of  the  natlonel  debt  of  France  being,  in  fiust,  but  a  two-thooaeadth 

part  of  its  rent-roll,  the  payment  of  it  is  practicable  enough  ;  and  so  bin  onie?*  a 
question  merely  of  honor  or  of  expediency.  But  with  re«peet  to  future  dcbt-j,  would 
it  not  be  wise  and  just  for  that  nation  to  declare  in  the  coudtttution  tltcy  arc  form- 
ing, thtl  neitlier  dm  legiaktiire  nor  the  nation  iteelf,  oen  reUdly  contrect  more  debt 
thMl  they  mey  pey  witliin  their  own  age,  or  within  the  term  of  thirty-four  rears  f 
And  that  ell  futtirc  contracts  shall  be  deemed  void,  as  to  what  shall  remain  unpaid 
at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years  from  their  date?  This  wouM  pat  the  lenders,  and 
the  borrowers  also,  on  their  guard.  By  reducing,  too,  the  faculty  of  borrowing 
vitidn  its  netarsl  lindU,  H  would  bridle  Che  epirit  of  wer,  to  wliieh  too  firee  a  coorao 
hea  iMen  proeured  by  the  inattention  of  money  lendna  to  thb  law  of  nature,  that 
eacceeding  gen.Tations  are  not  responsible  for  the  preceding. 

On  pimilar  ;:roviiid  it  may  be  proved,  that  no  society  can  make  a  perpetual  con- 
stitution, or  even  a  perpetual  law.  The  earth  belongs  always  to  the  living  genera- 
tion: they  may  manage  it,  then,  and  what  prooeeds  from  it,  as  they  please,  during 
tliMr  Qsnfinict.  Tbmj  are  masters,  too,  of  thor  own  poisons,  and  oonaeqvently  may 
govern  tbem  as  they  please.  But  persons  and  property  make  the  sum  of  the  objects 
of  government.  The  constitution  and  the  laws  of  their  prcdeces.sors  are  extin- 
gimhed  then,  in  their  natural  course,  with  those  whose  will  gave  them  being.  This 
eoold  preaerre  that  Imng,  till  it  oeased  to  bo  itsdi^  and  no  longer.  BTery  oonstttni* 
tioo,  tiien,  and  OTery  htw,  natoraDy  expiree  at  the  end  of  thirty-fonr  years.  If  it  bo 
enforced  longer,  it  is  an  aot  of  force,  and  not  of  right.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
succpeding  generation  exercising,  in  fact,  the  power  of  repeal,  tins  leaves  them  as 
free  as  if  tlie  constitution  or  law  bad  been  expressly  limited  to  thirty-four  years 
only.  In  the  tirst  pUce,  this  objectioa  adfldts  the  right,  in  proposing  an  eiiuivalent. 
Bnt  the  power  of  repeal  is  not  an  equivalent  It  might  1m,  indeed,  if  every  fom 
of  government  were  so  perfectly  contrived,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  could  always 
be  obtained,  fairly  and  without  impediment.  But  this  is  true  of  no  form.  The 
people  cannot  aHsetnblo  themselves;  their  representation  is  unequal  ami  vitious. 
Tarious  checks  are  opposed  to  every  legislative  proposition.  Factions  get  pos^^ession 
of  the  pttblio  eooneOs,  bribery  oomtpts  them,  personal  interests  lead  them  astray 
from  the  general  interests  of  their  constituents ;  and  other  impediments  arise,  so  as 
to  prove  to  every  practical  man,  that  a  Uw  of  limited  duration  IS  much  more  mai^ 
ageable  than  one  wliich  needs  a  repeat 

This  principle,  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  living  and  not  to  the  dead,  is  of  very 
MCtensive  application  and  oonsequenoee  in  evwy  oountry,  and  most  espeeUiUy  in 
J^aooo.  It  enters  into  the  resolution  of  the  questions,  whether  the  nation  may 
change  the  descent  of  lands  holdcn  in  Uiil ;  whether  they  may  change  the  appro- 
priatioii  of  lands  given  anciently  to  the  church,  to  hospital.s,  colleges,  oidets  of  chi 
valry,  aud  otherwise  in  perpetuity  i  whether  they  may  aboli^iih  the  charges  and 
privileges  attached  on  hnds,  faidndiqg  the  whole  eatalogue,  ecderiastieal  and  feudal 
It  goes  to  hereditary  offlees,  authorities  and  jurisdictions,  to  hereditary  orders,  dis- 
tfnetiona  and  appeUations»  to  psfpelnalmonopoliae  in  eommeroe,  tho  arts  or  scieiioes^ 
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Ufa  a  long  tr^  of  $t  etUrm;  tad  it  rtndm  Ibe  qwitfoii  of  reimt 
qoMtion  of  generosity  and  not  of  right.   In  all  these  cmsefl,  the  legklature  of  itm 
day  could  authorize  such  appropriation?  and  establishments  for  their  own  time,  bm 
no  longer ;  and  the  present  holder?,  even  where  they  or  their  ar>,-(  >tor><  hare  par 
chased,  are  iu  the  case  of  bond  jieU  purchasera  of  what  the  seller  had  no  right  U 


TKwm  Jmt^JNbrman/  4, 17N. 
Dxaa  Sia :   Tour  CiTor  of  Janoarj  9th,  mclosing  om  of  Soptnnlwr  laat^  Ad 
not  got  to  liaad  till  a  few  dqn  ago.  Tbo  idoa  wUch  tbo  latter  otoItoo  is  a  gratt 

one,  and  suggeats  many  interesting  reflections  to  legidators,  particularly  vhen  con- 
tnirtin?  and  providing  for  public  debts.  Whether  it  can  be  received  in  the  extent 
to  which  Tour  reasonings  carry  it,  is  a  question  which  I  ought  to  turn  more  in  my 
thoughta  than  I  hare  yet  been  able  to  do,  before  I  should  be  Jostified  in  making  up 
a  lUn  opinion  on  it.  My  flnt  tho^ghti  kad  no  to  Tiew  the  doetrino  aa  not  m  aff 
rmpect*  compatible  with  tho  oooiia  of  luunaa  aflym  I  wiQ  ondaafor  to  akotoli  the 

grounds  of  mv  >-ke[>f icisra. 

"As  the  earth  belongs  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead.  .i  living  generation  can  bind 
itself  only  :  in  crery  society  the  will  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole  :  according  to 
tbo  laws  of  mortally,  a  m^oiity  of  thoaa  ripe  for  tho  exereise  of  their  wQI,  do  not 
live  beyond  the  term  of  19  7«ava:  to  thia  term,  tiien,  is  limited  the  raliditj  of  ofery 
act  of  the  society ;  nor  can  any  act  be  continned  beyond  this  term,  without  aa 
txprens  decUraiion  of  the  public  wilt"  This  I  ondentand  to  be  the  ootUne  of  the 
argument. 

The  acta  of  a  poBtioal  todety  mar  bo  divided  into  three  daaMO : 

1.  The  fundamental  oonafeitttdon  of  the  gOTemment. 

2.  LawH  involving  aoBM  itipalatioo,  which  lenden  them  irroToeaUe  at  the  wO 

of  the  lef^islature. 

8.  Laws  involving  no  such  irrevocable  quality. 

1.  HowoTer  applicable  in  theory  the  dootrine  may  be  to  a  oooititiition,  it  oam 
liable,  in  praotioe,  to  aome  weighty  ol||eetIone. 

Would  not  a  government  ceasing  of  necessity  at  the  end  of  a  given  term,  nnlws 
prolonged  by  pome  con.<)titutional  act,  previous  to  ite  expiration,  be  too  aal]{)ect  10 
the  casualty  and  consequences  of  an  interregnum  ? 

Would  not  a  government  oo  often  revised,  tiecome  too  mvtable  and  nov«l  to 
retain  that  ahare  of  pr^ndioo  hi  its  finTor,  which  is  a  salntsry  aid  to  the  amit 
rational  government  ? 

Would  not  such  a  periodical  revision  engender  pernicious  faction^,  (hat  might 
not  otherwise  come  into  existence,  and  agitate  the  public  mind  more  frequently  ao4 
more  TiolenUy  tlian  might  l>e  expedient  f 

S.  In  tiie  second  tSuu  of  acta  invoMng  stfpnlationsi  most  not  exoeptiooa,  st 
least,  to  the  doctrine  be  admitted? 

If  the  earth  he  the  gift  o{  nahtre  to  the  living,  their  title  can  extend  to  the  earth 
in  its  natural  state  only.  The  improvements  made  by  the  dead  form  a  debt  ag.tin5t 
tho  living,  who  take  the  benefit  of  them.  This  debt  cannot  be  otlierwise  diachaiged 
than  by  a  proporttonate  obedience  to  the  wiU  of  the  autlnm  of  Ae  improrementa 

I  We  ar«  indebted  to  ProfeHor  Tucker's  Lite  of  Jeffenoo  (voL  L,  |i.  SM),  for  thk  leOer.  Fi« 
taMr  TaAm  reedvcd  it  fnm  Mr.  Madhoa. 
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But  a  case  less  liable  to  be  controverted  maj  pcrhapis  be  stated.  Debts  maj  be 
fueumd  whh  «  ffireet  view  to  thft  iDterest  4»f  the  anbofn,  m  weD  m  of  the  Uviiig. 
8ndi  are  debts  for  repelling  e  eonqoeeti  tlie  erili  of  which  deaeend  through  meny 
generetions.  Debts  may  be  incurred  principally  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  ;  such, 
perhaps,  i<4  the  d>>l)t  iiictirrod  by  the  Tnited  Htatcs.  In  tbeflO  inateoceet  the  debt 
might  not  be  dij^cbargeable  within  the  term  of  19  years. 

There  aeems  then  to  be  some  foondation  in  tlie  natuo  of  tilings,  in  the  relation 
which  one  generation  bears  to  another,  for  the  dttemt  of  obligationa  fVom  one  to 
another.  Equity  may  require  it.  Mutual  good  may  be  proiiiuted  by  it ;  and  all 
that  seems  indispensable  in  statin;^  the  aceount  bt-fwcen  tlie  deati  ami  tlie  living,  is 
to  see  that  the  debts  again.«t  the  latter  do  not  exceed  the  adrunces  made  by  the 
former.  Few  of  the  incumbrances  entailed  on  nation:}  by  their  predecessors,  would 
bear  a  liquidation  even  on  this  principle. 

8.  Objections  to  the  doctrine,  an  a|qpBed  to  the  third  class  of  aolB,  most  be  merely 
piactical.    But  in  that  riew  alone  they  appear  to  be  material. 

Unless  Bueh  temporary  laws  should  be  kept  in  force  by  acta  regularly  antiripating 
their  expiration,  uU  the  rights  depending  on  positiTe  laws,  that  is,  most  of  the  rights 
of  property,  would  become  absolutely  defunct,  and  the  moet  lioleot  struggles  ensoe 
between  tiie  parties  interested  in  reviring,  and  thoee  interested  fai  reforming  the 
antecedent  state  of  property.  Nor  does  it  peem  improbable  that  Buch  an  erent 
might  be  suffered  to  take  place.  The  checks  and  difficulties  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  laws,  which  render  tlie  power  of  repeal  inferior  to  an  opportunity  to  reject,  as  a 
security  against  oiipreBsion,  wodd  have  rendered  the  ktter  an  inseoiire  proTinon 
agdnst  anarchy.  Add  to  this,  that  the  very  poaslbflity  of  an  event  so  hasardous 
to  the  rights  of  property  could  not  but  depreciate  its  value ;  that  the  ^»proach  of 
the  crisis  would  increase  the  effect ;  that  the  frequent  return  of  period-*,  puper«eding 
all  the  obligations  depending  on  antecedent  laws  and  usages  must,  by  weakening 
the  sense  of  them,  couperate  with  motives  to  licentiousness  already  too  powerful ; 
and  that  the  general  uncertainty  and  vicissitodea  of  sndi  a  state  4^  thinga  would,  on 
one  side,  discourage  every  useful  effort  of  steady  industry,  pursued  under  the  saoo- 
tion  of  )>xi>tin^'  law-;,  am]  on  the  other,  give  an  immediate  advantage  to  the  more 

SagaeiouH  over  the  Ichs  hagacious  part  of  society. 

I  can  tind  no  relief  from  such  embarrassments  but  in  the  received  doctrine  that 
a  i0eU  assent  may  be  given  to  estabUshed  govemmenti  and  laws,  and  that  this 
assent  Is  to  be  inferred  from  the  omi&sion  of  an  expresa  revocation.   It  seems  more 

praetieabh-  to  renio<ly  ).y  \v,  ll  constituted  government?,  the  pestilent  operation  of 
tlii<  (iortriiif,  in  the  uiiliiiu?»'(l  sense  in  which  it  is  at  present  received,  than  it  U  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  neccs^rily  springing  from  an  unlimited  aduussiou  of  the 
contrary  doctrine. 

Is  It  not  doubtful  whether  it  be  pooriblo  to  exclude  wholly  the  idea  of  an  implied 

or  tacit  assent,  without  subverting  the  very  foundation  of  civil  society? 

On  what  principle  is  it  that  the  voice  of  the  majority  hinds  the  minority  ? 

It  does  not  result,  I  conceive,  from  a  law  of  nature,  but  from  compact  founded 
oantility. 

A  greater  proportion  niighk  be  required  by  tiie  fbndamental  constitution  of 

society,  if  under  any  particular  circumstances  it  were  judged  sli^bla.  Prior,  there- 
fore, to  tli'^  e-r:it)Ii-hiiient  of  this  principh^,  unatiimity  vrai^  necessary;  and  rigid 
theory  accordingly  presupposes  the  nss«'nt  of  every  individual  to  the  rule  which  sub- 
jects the  minority  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  If  this  asicut  cannot  be  given  tacitly, 
or  be  not  implied  whsrs  no  pooitivo  eHdmoe  forbids,  no  peiaon  bom  in  sodety 
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eonld,  on  atUiniog  ripe  age,  be  bound  by  any  acta  of  the  majoritj,  and  either  an 
unaoimous  renewal  of  every  law  would  be  neceaaaryv  as  often  as  a  new  member 

ehould  be  added  to  the  ^onoty,  or  the  express  consent  of  erety  SOW  member  be 
obtained  to  the  rule  by  whioli  the  majority  decides  for  tlie  whoU'. 

If  these  observations  be  not  misapplied,  it  follows  that  a  limitation  of  the 
Talidity  of  all  acts,  to  the  computed  life  of  a  generation  establishing  them,  is  in  some 
oaaei,  not  required  by  theory,  and,  In  othora,  not  eooaialent  widi  practice.  They 
are  not  meant,  however,  to  impeach  either  the  utiHty  of  the  principle,  as  applied  to 
riie  cases  you  have  particularly  in  vie^r,  or  the  general  iniy>ort:incc  of  it  in  the  eye 
of  the  philosophical  lept.«lator.  On  tho  contrary,  it  wonhl  give  me  singular  plea?nre 
to  see  it  iinst  announced  to  the  world  in  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  always  kepi 
in  view  as  a  aalatary  restr^t  on  liTfng  generations,  tnm  vmjtut  and  wmegmafy 
burdens  on  their  successors.  This  is  a  pleasure,  however,  which  I  hare  no  hope  of 
W^loyinp:.  It  ifl  so  much  easier  to  descry  the  little  difficulties  immediately  incident 
to  every  great  plan,  than  to  comprehend  its  general  and  remote  benefit,-*,  that  fur- 
ther light  must  be  added  to  the  cooncilii  of  our  country,  before  many  truths  which 
are  seen  through  tho  medium  of  philosophy,  booorao  vfaiUo  to  tho  nidted  eye  of  the 
ordinary  poUtidan. 


AFFENDEL  NO.  IX— Vot.  L,  p.  678. 

Mr,  MadmnCu  SxplanaHoM  in  regard  to  hi*  Report  of  BmmSUioiCt  amd  Mm^§ 

Bpmtkn  t»  <Ai  MM  OwnmHot^, 

Tho  following  extract  from  Ifr.  9riM?a  memoraada  perhapa  eontaina  no  abiohitd^ 
new  matter,  unleaa  it  is  the  fret  (which  we  do  not  now  Temembw  to  have  seen  dse- 

wherc  stated)  that  Madison  showed  his  report  of  Horris*s  speech  to  tiio  maker. 

But  it  fills  out  more  fully  and  clearly  the  explanations  given  in  the  Madison  papers 
in  regard  to  Hamilton's  speeches,  and  to  what  took  place  between  Madison  and 
Hamilton  in  respect  to  them. 

MonnuiM,  Apt  AMI,  ttM. 
**  SmnUUmCi  Lift  (the  forthcoming  TohmMs)  I  (N.  P.  T.)  mentioned  to  Vr.  M., 
without  telling  him  the  Mwree,  what  I  bad  heard  with  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the 
work  upon  him.  TTis  report  of  Hamilton's  speech  (in  the  convention  which  formed 
the  Con>ttit\itiun),  of  which  report  I  knew  Mr.  M.  had  furnished  a  copy  to  the  son 
of  A.  II.,  was  to  be  proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  he  was  to  bo  rcpreaentad  as  havfaig 
deserted  Colonel  Hamilton.  Ifr.  H.,  *I  can*t  believe  it.*  Thereupon,  I  (N.  P.  T.) 
told  him  that  my  information  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  forthcondng  book  upon  bin, 
came  from  the  son  of  Colonel  Hamilton  himself — tho  g(m  engaged  in  writing  the 
life  of  bis  father,  who  had  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with  Professor  Tucker 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  who  has  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  New  York. 
Profoseor  Tucker  had  mentioned  U  to  Pn^essor  Dariee,  and  the  latter  to  me.  I 
added,  what  I  had  heard,  that  there  was  nothing  like  unkind  fteling  tov\ard9  him 
Mr.  Madison)  manifested  by  young  Mr.  Flamilton,  hut  the  reverse.  Such,  however, 
was  to  lie  the  complexion  of  the  work  ns  to  bimself. 

Mr.  M,,  '  Sorry  for  it."    After  a  pau.se  :  '  I  can't  conceive  on  what  ground  the 
fidelity  of  my  report  of  Ookmel  H.*s  speedi  can  be  impugned,  unless  it  should  ft^ 
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ceed  from  the  error  of  confounding  toj^Pther  his  fri^t  sppech  and  hin  xrcoruf.  The 
first,  I  reporteJ  at  length.  It  was  a  very  able  and  methodical  one,  conUiining  a 
lacid  exposition  of  his  views:  vmim  tehicft  he  made  no  eecret  of  al  the  titne  or  subsi- 
fmmify,  iMrticnlaritf  with  peraoiu  on  a  footing  of  tbe  ordinary  oonfldenoe  MBong 
gentlemen  thromi  Into  political  relations  with  each  other  on  subjects  of  great 
moment.  The  second  .ip^ech  was  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  the  other,  or  parts 
of  the  other,  with  amplifications.  That  I  did  not  report,  for  the  reason  just  stated, 
and  because  he  had  told  mc  of  his  inteotioa  to  write  it  out  himself,  and  bad  promised 
BM  a  copy.  The  promised  copy  he  nerer  gave  me;  whether  he  ever  executed  hie 
intention  to  write  it  out,  even,  I  don*t  know.  Tates  liai  Mended  theee  two  speeohec 
together  in  hi<?  account  of  the  proceeding?*.' 

"I  (S.  P.  T.)  here  reminded  Mr.  MadLson  of  his  baring  given  me,  some  years  ago, 
an  account  of  these  speeches,  and  those  of  others  (of  which  I  made  a  memorandum 
at  the  time,  which  is  among  my  papers  in  Washington),  and  Us  having  told  me  that 
he  read  to  Colonel  Hamilton  and  to  Qotemenr  Morris  his  reports  of  their  speedies. 
That  Col.  H.  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of  his,  suggesting  only  ooo  or  twoTcrbal 
slterations,  and  that  G.  M.  laughed  and  said  *  yes,  it  is  all  right.* 

**  Mr.  11.,  *  Tee,  Gorerneur  Morris's  speech  was  a  very  extravagant  one.  It  dis- 
played his  nsoal  tdcnt,  and  sho,  In  a  atrilcing  degree,  his  osuat  fondnees  for  saying 
tltings  and  adfiadii^  doctrines  tiiat  no  one  else  wonld.  At  tlic  moment^  he  was  not 
perhaps  himself  conscious  how  far  he  went ;  and  when  the  thing  etared  him  in 
the  faee  (this  was  Mr.  M.'s  i  x^irt  expres-sion),  as  written  down  hy  mC|  it  caused 
him  to  laugh,  while  he  acknowledged  its  truth.' 

"  Mr.  M.,  '  As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  I  deserted  Colonel  Hamilton, 
or  ratlicr  Oolond  H.  deserted  me ;  In  a  word,  the  dirergenco  hetween  ns  took  place 
—from  his  wishing  to  mdministration,  or  rather  to  administer  the  GoremniMIt 
(these  were  Mr.  M.'s  very  words),  into  what  he  thought  it  ought  to  be ;  while,  on  my 
part,  I  endoiivored  to  make  it  conform  to  the  Constitution  as  understood  by  the 
Convention  that  produced  and  recommended  it,  and  particularly  by  tbe  State 
conventions  that  mieptti  it* " 


APFKNDIX  NO.  X— Vol.  U.,  p.  114. 

Pbil^kltbu,  Apr.  7tA,  1798. 

Diam  Sn;  According  to  the  Information  contained  in  my  letter  of  March  17th, 
Jack  now  sets  cat  for  Tiiginia.  The  circumstances  which  have  determined  the  moment 

of  his  di'parture  have  been  the  commencement  itf  a  term  at  William  k  Mary,  should 

you  nc<'cde  to  the  proposition  of  his  going  there,  and  my  reUn(iuishing  my  house 
hero  and  retiring  to  a  small  one  in  the  country  with  only  three  rooms,  and  from 
whence  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  take  my  departure  for  Monticello  the  first 
moment  I  can  do  it  with  doc  respect  to  myseilf.  I  can  give  you  the  most  consoling 
assurances  as  to  Jack*s  temper,  prudence,  and  excellent  dispositions.  On  these 
points  I  can  say  with  truth  everything  a  parent  wouM  wish  to  hear.  As  far,  too,  as 
his  backwardness  would  ever  give  me  an  opportunity  of  judging,  I  can  pronounce  a 
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very  favorahlo  verdict  on  hh  talents,  in  which  I  have  been  entirely  confirmed  by 
those  who  liave  had  bettor  opportouitlM  qf  judging  as  h*Ting  bnd  better  opportnnl- 
tieBofrnmamdcwnmAmu^ihliim.  After the tdent  for  fpeakiiif  to  y* 
TOtriea,  and  ott  oidy  be  triad  tt  the  moot  eonrl*  at  the  eolhfe,  whk^ 

Ub  next  object. 

My  prtprn'  boinp  packed  for  rpmoval,  I  am  not  able  to  look  to  joar  last  letter; 
but  I  think  you  say  in  it  that,  instead  of  money,  we  aie  lO  receive  from  Owy*e 
executor  only  boodi  of  e,  and  1«  months.  Thfa  being  the  «ee  of  en  e«e«rtiom 
I  do  not  wen  midewteBd  it:  however  I  will  eoBcit  your  attention  to  it.  on  my 
behalf  to  avtil  me  of  this  resource  for  any  sura  of  money  which  it  may  yield,  and 
as  early  it  can  be  vielded  (I  mean  my  proportion  only),  for  a  disappointment 
from  anothe  r  quarter  in  Virginia  has  so  far  abridged  the  provirfoii  I  bad  made  for 
winding  up  my  afliur.  here,  «i  that  tt  Win  ftnooiiridaiebly  abort,  mid  wiB  really 
tfetoeflB  me,  and  perhapa  aobjeot  me  to  mortifloatioa.  We  may  now  give  credit  to 
the  informmtion  that  war  Is  declared  between  France  an<l  Enf^lan<l.  If  you  hare 
not  eold  your  wheat,  the  moment  will  bfi  favorable,  but  it  phould  not  be  over- 
nansed  a«  the  purchases  wiU  of  course  cease  us  soon  as  the  chance  ceases  of  getting 
them  to  Europe  before  their  harreat.  I  hope  they  wffl  let  ea  woik  in  peace  to  M 
them  during  the  OOBtiMaiioa  of  their  foBiea.  Present  me  most  affectionately  to 
Mra.  BpfMa  and  the  fiunOy,  aa  also  to  our  friends  at  Hors  da  Monde,  when  an 
ooeaahm  oftn,  aad  believe  me  to  be  moat  ihMerely,  dear  sir, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 
Tb.  Ji 


APPENDIX  NO.  XI.— Vol.  XL  p.  201. 

Ohueppt  CtmeM,  Wtddn^*  Biui,  tic 

Ceracchi  made  a  characteristic  exit  from  a  scene  where  he  had  met  Uttle  besidet 
ouffeta  He  entered  with  fiery  rehemence  faito  the  project  of  aa  ItaHmi  B«pal)lie  in 
1799.  Corapened  to  leaTehto  country,  he  went  to  Ptoto,  and  there  received*  com- 
miMion  to  execute  a  boat  of  the  first  Consul,  Bonaparte.  Among  the  young  artists 
of  the  Franoh  capital,  he  soon  formed  political  affiliation^  which  induced  him  to 
enter  iritn  n  conspiracy  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  Const.l,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
oppros.sor  of  Italy.  He  was  arrested  and  interposed  no  defence  before  the  conrt 
which  tried  him,  answering  the  questions  put  to  him  only  fat  monoaynabiea.  In 
Mruary,  1801,  be  marched  undauntedly  to  the  guillotine.  In  respect  to  the 
Ihrther  hlstoiy  of  Waehington'a  bn•^  Mte.  Randolph'i  maaueript  containa  the 
fonowing: 

«*Hr.  Madison  thonght  it  had  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Viar  and  Jaudennes,  the 

SoMdah  oommiasioners,  and  by  them  carried  to  [Spain?];  but  Burrow?,  who 

executed  the  monument  for  the  General's  mother  in  Fredericksburg,  says  Uiat  a  son 
of  Mr  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  bought  it,  and  that  Mr.  Howard  gare  it  toBmrows 
upon  condition'  that  he  would  pUce  it  upon  the  top  of  the  old  lady'a  mmrameot  He 
told  Mr.  Madison  that  he  bad  it,  and  meant  of  conrae  to  plaoe  ttthera. 

Whether  General  Waahington  was  displeased  with  the  bust  as  a  work  of  art,  as  • 
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Iik«no8a,  or  becMISd  Ceracchi  offered  it  to  liiin  (a.'*  in  the  ciise  of  JeffiTi^oiO  a  frift, 
or  becaium  it  wm  executed,  and  a  price  alTixed  to  it,  without  previoos  order,  we  are 
wlaoUy  muble  to  say,  aad  can  but  dioily  conjecture. 

In  17M,  Oemeehi  addntied  da|ilkat0  letlen  to  Ckyrernor  O«orge  CUnton,  of 
New  York,  a bM»>relief  of  whom  «M  to  b«  pbeod  oa  the  National  Monument.  Both 
of  the  letters  arc  before  us.  We  present  a  copy,  in  the  writer's  very  imperfect 
Epgliah  and  spelliiij;,  tbiaking  it  will  poueM  a  uelancholj  interest  to  lorers  of  arL 

Cttre  me  Urn  to  teetify  my  reeolleclion  for  the  honor  I  had  to  bo  ocquaialed 
irfth  jonr  BxoelUney,  and  bof  the  fkvor  to  send  me  your  but  In  ohy  I  had  the 

pleasure  to  model,  in  order  to  introduce  your  portrait  ia  the  basso  rilicvos  of  the 
National  Momnnetif.  which  according  to  the  decree  of  Congresf*,  in  the  year  1783, 
is  to  be  expressed  live  military  deeds  in  which  General  Washington  was  present,  and 
with  GenL  Washington  other  eminent  earacters  most  naturaly  be  introduced. 

Oongrcii  win  probaU j  In  this  eenlon  tako  vp  agdn  this  badness,  and  eerrjr  a 
vseiriation  in  IkTOr  of  it,  but  in  this  case  I  am  in  nead  of  your  valuable  influenoo  in 
persuading  som  of  your  frii-nd-*,  in<Mnl><>rs  of  the  State  of  N'cw  York,  which  are  con- 
trary to  this  monument  because  Gen'.  Washington  is  yet  alive.  The  great<\st  ancient 
nations  erected  monuments  to  thuir  lleros  while  living  iu  order  to  produce 
emulation. 

GongreM  tl  fhnt  time  wlm  passed  the  decree  show  the  [word  illegible — looks 
like  "true"]  intention  of  erecting  directelcy  the  monument,  but  the  fkarsety  of 
monv  prevented  it  then  (to  he  brought  in  execution;  now  tliis  dilficiihy  is  over,  and 
ho|>e  the  Hon.  gentleuieu  will  be  persuaded  that  the  honor  to  which  are  gclos  was 
gaged  in  the  1788). ' 

If  yoor  BxeeUeaey  shall  bo  pleased  to  honor  me  with  an  order,  I  beg  to  bo 
diroeted  to  Mr.  Alexorphiua,  In  Amsterdam,  and  lie  wOl  send  it  to  mo  at  Bome, 

where  I  shall  bo  in  October. 

I  beg  live  to  present  my  rcspej  tful  compliments  to  your  Lady  and  Doctcra, 
while  with  a  perfect  estime  and  respect,  I  am 

of  yonr  Eiosllenej, 

Tho  moot  obw  ser. 

J.  OnaooBi.* 


APPENDIX  NO.  Xn.— Vol,  IL  p.  810. 

Ceremonials  practised  in  ih4  Jirst  Adminittratim. 

Colonel  proposed  what  we  believe  constituted  the  basis  of  the  more 

important  official  ceremonials  which  were  adopted.  The  following  was  his  oommnni- 
oation  to  President  Washington  on  the  sutgect : 

>  The  words  inparenthwtalndopltaalabetBOtlodralt  Tbanwf  tl^ftn^^^ 
^\ntZ^^  he  sir-  tfc.  I-W.I  «  1.  <^  JOSSI*)  to—  ef  th.  toWl  f  ti.  lUlto 
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Maf  S,  1781. 

8u :  bi  oonforndtjr  to  the  indmfttf oo  jon  vere  pleued  to  boMr  me  with  oo 

 erenfaiglaet)  I  beverafleetedupoo  the  etiquette  proper  to  be  obeerred 

by  the  Preddent,  and  now  submit  the  ideee  iriiioh  have  ocoofred  to  me  on  the 

iobjcct. 

The  public  good  requires,  as  a  prixnarj  object,  that  the  digoity  of  the  ofBee 
•hould  be  supported. 

Whatever  is  eeeenthiT  to  tide  ought  to  be  panned,  thoogh  at  the  riak  of  perthd 
or  momentary  dissatl-^factiou.  Bat  eare  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  extensive  dis- 
gust or  discontent.  Men's  minds  are  prepared  for  a  pretty  high  tone  iu  the  demeanor 
of  the  Kxecutire,  but  I  doubt  whether  for  so  \n<;h  a  tone  as  in  the  abstract  might  be 
desirable.  The  notions  of  equtiiity  are  yet,  iu  my  opinion,  too  general  aud  too 
strong  to  admit  of  each  a  distance  being  placed  between  the  President  and  other 
branches  of  the  gorenunent  ae  might  even  be  ooosistent  with  a  doe  proportion.  The 
following  plan  will,  I  think,  steer  dear  of  estremes^  and  inrolre  no  Tery  material 

inconveniences. 

1.  The  President  to  have  a  levee  once  a  week  for  receiving  visits;  an  hour  to 
be  fixed  at  which  it  shall  be  onderstood  that  he  win  appear,  and  eonseqnentlj  that 
the  Tisitors  are  to  be  prerionsly  assembled. 

The  President  to  remain  half  an  hoor,  in  which  time  he  may  converse  cursorily 
on  indilferent  .«ubjt'(  t8,  with  such  persons  as  shall  invite  his  attention,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  half  hour  disappear.  Some  regulation  will  be  hureafler  necessary  to  desig- 
nate those  who  may  visiL 

A  mode  of  faitfodnclion  through  partioalar  oflkoere  will  be  inflep— eaMe.  No 

visits  to  )>e  returned. 

2.  The  President  to  accept  no  invitatio;i>s,  aiul  to  jrive  formal  entertainments 
only  twice  or  four  times  a  year,  the  anniveisui  it  s  of  iiii])ortant  events  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. If  twice,  the  day  of  the  decluration  of  iudepcudeuce,  and  that  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Preaidenti  wUeh  completed  the  oigeniaatioa  of  the  Gonsdtntion,  to  be 
preferred ;  if  four  times,  the  daj  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  and  that  of 
the  definitive  treaty  with  Britain  to  be  added.  The  members  of  the  two  houses 
of  t)ie  Legislature;  principal  ollirers  of  the  govornnjent ;  foreign  minbter?  and 
other  distinguished  strangers  ouly  to  be  invited.  The  numbers  form,  in  my  mind, 
an  olijec^n;  bat  there  may  be  separate  tablee  in  eeperate  rooms.  TUa  is  praetiaed 
in  some  European  ooarts.  I  see  no  other  method  In  which  fordgn  ndnbters  ean, 
with  propriety,  be  Inelnded  in  any  attentionB  of  the  table  wUeh  tiie  Preddeat  may 
tliink  fit  to  pay. 

3.  The  President,  on  the  levee  days,  either  by  himself  or  some  gentleman  of 
his  household,  to  give  informal  invitations  to  family  dinners  on  tlie  days  of  inrita* 
tion.  Not  more  than  olz  or  right  to  be  Invited  at  a  tfane,  and  the  matter  to  be  ooa- 
fined  essttitially  to  members  of  the  legtslatore  and  other  oflMel  oharaetere.  The 
President  never  to  remain  long  at  the  table. 

I  thiik  it  probable  that  the  last  article  will  not  correspond  with  the  ido:is  of  most 
of  those  with  whom  your  excellency  may  converse ;  but,  on  pretty  mature  reflec- 
tion, I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  Idea  of  too  bnmenae  an  ineqaality, 
whi^  I  fear  woold  ezdte  dhwatisfaction  and  cahaL  The  Udng  may  bo  ao  maaeged 
as  neither  to  occasion  much  waste  of  time  nor  to  infringe  on  dignity. 

It  is  an  important  point  to  consider  what  persons  may  have  access  to  your 
excellency  on  business.  The  heads  of  departments  will,  of  course,  bare  this  privi- 
lege.  Foreign  ministers  of  some  descriptions  will  also  be  entitled  to  it.  Jm  SnropCb 
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I  am  informed,  ambassadors  only  hare  direct  acccM  to  the  chlof-magiaerate.  Some- 
thing  very  ti'>;ir  what  prevails  tiierc  wotild.  in  my  opinion,  bo  ri;:lit.  The  distinction 
of  rank  bciween  diplomatic  characters  requires  attention,  and  titc  duor  of  accesat 
ought  not  to  be  too  wide  to  that  ekes  of  penons.  I  lieve  thoaght  that  the  membei* 
of  the  Senate  ehoold  alao  have  a  right  of  MMKiwdiia/  aoeeee  on  matters  rehUve  to  the 
publie  athmnitlraiion.  In  England  and  France  peon;  of  the  realm  hare  this  right. 
We  hare  none  miu-H  in  this  country,  hut  I  Ik'Hovo  that  it  will  be  ^Jatis^.lctory  to  the 
people  to  know  that  there  iii  some  body  of  men  in  the  State  who  have  a  riglit  of 
emtinnal  oonimunication  with  the  President.  It  will  be  considered  a  safeguard 
against  secret  combinations  to  deceive  him. 

I  hare  also  aslted  myself,  will  not  the  Representatives  expect  the  same  privilege, 
and  be  offouded  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  participate  with  the  Senate  ?  There  is 
sutiicient  dangor  of  this  to  merit  consideration.  Hut  there  is  a  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  Constitution.  The  St^'nate  are  coupled  with  the  Tresidcut  in  certain 
eucntivo  fonetions,  treaties,  and  appointments.  This  nalies  them  in  a  degree  his 
constitutional  coimncliorci,  and  gives  them  a  pteuUar  claim  to  the  right  of  accMS. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  the  discrimination  will  be  proper  and  may  be  hazarded. 

I  have  c!H)sen  tlii.s  method  oJ"  communication  because  1  understood  your  excel- 
lency that  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  you.    The  umstudied  and  uncurciuuuious 

manner  of  It  wHl,  I  hope,  not  render  it  the  less  aooeptaUe.  And  In  the  execntlon 
of  yonr  commands,  at  anj  time,  I  consult  ftankness  and  rfmpllcltj  more  than  cere- 
mony or  profession,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  on  that  account  distrust  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  cordial  wishes  for  your  personal  happiness,  and  the  Bttccew  of  JOUr 
Administration.    1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  tiighest  respect. 

Tons  excellency*!  most  obedieni  and  bnndile  iwTMit. 

'fhe  Lerees**  are  thus  described  in  **  Cfariswold's  Republican  Ooort  :** 
"  Respectable  citizen<?  and  .strangers,  properly  introduced,  were  scon  by  the  Pre- 
sident every  other  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  of  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  receptions  were  In  the  dining-room,  on  the  first  floor,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
honsSb  At  three  o*dock,  all  the  cludrs  having  been  removed,  the  door  was  opmed, 
and  the  President,  nsoallj  surronnded  by  the  members  of  his  Cabinst  or  other  dis- 
tingui-ihed  men,  was  seen  by  the  approaching  visitor  standing  before  the  fireplace, 
his  hair  powdered  and  gathered  behind  in  a  silk  bag,  coat  and  breeches  of  plain 
black  velvet,  white  or  poarl-colored  vest,  yellow  gloves,  a  cocked  hat  in  his  hand, 
silver  knee  and  shoe-bnokles,  and  a  long  sword,  with  a  finely  wrought  and  gKttering 
steel  hot,  the  coat  worn  over  it,  and  its  scabbard  of  pdlsbed  white  leather.  On 
these  occasions  he  never  shook  hands,  even  with  his  most  intimate  friend.''.  The 
name  of  every  one  was  distinctly  announced,  and  he  rarely  forgot  that  of  a  person 
who  had  been  once  introduced  to  him.  The  visitor  was  received  with  a  dignified 
bow,  and  passed  on  to  another  part  of  the  room.  At  a  quarter  past  three,  the  door 
was  dosed,  the  gentlemen  preeent  moved  Into  a  cirde,  and  he  proceeded,  be^nnlng 
at  his  right  hand,  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  each.  When  the  circuit  was  com- 
pleted, he  resumed  his  first  position,  and  the  visitors  approached  him  In  snccesaion, 
bowed,  and  retired.'* 

The  wen  known  CoL,  William  L.  Stone,  of  Kew  York,  gave  the  foOowing  picture 
of  the  levees: 

"They  were  nuiuerou<i1y  attended  by  all  that  wa^  fashionable,  elegant,  and 
reined  In  sode^ ;  but  thwe  wers  no  places  for  the  intrudon  of  the  rabble  la 
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crowds,  or  I'or  the  more  coarse  and  boistoroim  partisan — the  Tulgar  elect ioneorer — 
or  tlic  impudent  place-hunter — with  boots,  and  Irock-coats  or  rouad-abouu»,  or  with 
patched  IctMct,  and  boles  •%  both  dbows.  On  the  eoatnrj,  they  tv«re  sdeeti  and 
wont  eourtlj  than  bare  been  giren  by  any  of  his  racoeasors.  .... 

Nonf  were  a<linitled  to  the  Iovooh  but  tliO'*«^  who  had  cither  a  right  by  ofBcial  8ta« 
t-ion  to  b*'  thcro,  or  were  r-ntitlt-d  to  the  privilege  bj  ottablifbed  morit and cbarKtor ; 
aud  tuU  drcM  viaji  required  of  all." 

PrMtdeni't  Spmk, 

Mr.  (irtHwoM  wiys,  in  his  Republican  Court : 

"  lu  going  to  the  Senate  he  [General  Washington]  used  the  chariot  with  six 
horses.  All  his  serranta  were  white,  and  wore  liTeries  of  white  cloth,  trimmed 
with  scarlet  or  maage."       ....       **T1m  state  ooaeh  was  the 

finest  carri.i^i'  iu  the  oity.  It  was  uaunlly  drawn  by  four  horses,  but  when  it  coo* 
Tcyed  the  President  to  Federal  Hall,  always  by  six.  The  body  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  hetiiispliore,  and  it  wa^  cream-colored,  aiul  oniatnented  with  cu|uds,  supporting 
festoons,  and  with  borderings  of  flowers  around  the  panels." 

BIchard  Rush  describes  irith  anlmatioii  the  qteetada  witnesssd  by  lum  when  a 
boy,  of  General  Washington  proceeding  in  Ids  carriage,  with  Ids  senrants  in  glow^ 
ing  livery,"  followed  by  his  secretaries  and  others  in  other  carringos,  plowly  pro- 
ceeding through  a  lune,  iornicd  through  the  congregated  thousands  of  spectators,  to 
open  Congre&i  with  a  speech;  and  Mr.  Ku.sh  continues: 

"Wa^ington  got  out  of  Ids  carriage,  and,  slowly  crowring  the  paTsment, 
ascended  the  steps  of  tlie  edifice,  npon  the  vpper  platform  of  wldch  be  passed,  and 
tundng  half  round,  looked  in  the  direction  of  a  carriage  which  had  followed  the  lead 
of  his  own.  Thus  ho  stood  for  a  minute,  distinctly  seen  by  everybody.  He  stood  in 
all  his  civic  dignity  and  moral  grandeur,  erect,  serene,  majestic.  Uis  costume  was 
a  full  suit  of  bkck  Tdvet;  his  hair,  in  itself  blanched  by  time,  powdered  to  snowy 
whiteness,  a  dress  sword  by  his  dde,  and  his  hat  hdd  in  his  hand.  Thus  he  stood, 
in  silence ;  and  what  moments  those  were!** 

Ilf  w.iited  for  his  secretaries,  who  got  otit  of  a  chariot  "decorated  like  his  own." 
The  secretary  ascended  the  i^tep.s  and  handed  him  a  paper,  "  probal)ly  a  copy  of  the 
speech  he  was  to  deliver;"  both  ectered  the  building,  and  then  the  crowd  "  scut  up 
honss,  load,  long,  earnest  and  enthoiiastic." 

An$wer  of  the  Houten. 
On  the  Houses  agreeing  to  their  addre^sf-i,  they  proceeded  in  a  procession  Of 
carriages  to  the  Presidential  mansion,  and  delivered  them  to  the  President. 

The  President's  birth  days  were  celebrated  with  many  imposing  ceremonies, 

closing  with  a  magnificent  ball.  We  have  observed  no  particular  description  of  the 
con  luoniahi.  Some  glimpses  of  the  forms  practised  at  the  balls  appear  iu  Jeffer- 
son's Ana. 

77m  Pretident  Walking, 

Ur.  Grtswold  gives  the  following  among  other  recoOeotions  of  Mrs.  Wallace  of 
PUhUlelphisr— a  kdy,  he  rematlcs,  of  distingidshed  rank  and  **  eminent  for  what- 
ever was  beantffbl  and  noble  in  her  sex.**  Her  house  was  opposite  General  Wask 

ington's.    She  Paid : 

"  It  was  the  General's  cohtom,  frequently,  when  the  day  was  fine,  to  come  out  to 
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walk,  attomlod  by  his  secretaries,  Mr.  Lear  and  Major  William  Jackson — oue  on 
each  aide.  He  always  cro^d  directlj  over  from  hia  own  door  to  the  sunny  side  of 
the  streeti  and  wttlked  down.  He  wie  dresMd  in  black,  aad  eU  three  wore  ooeked 
hats.  She  nerer  <rtMerved  them  eornmniag;  die  often  wondered  end  watehed,  ae  • 
child,  to  see  if  anjrof  the  party  spoke,  but  never  could  perceive  that  aOTtUng  wai 
•aid.  It  was  undentood  that  the  aada  were  kept  at  regal  diatanoe." 

The  Prfitkni  Tr«mUing. 

On  hifl  Eastern  tour  (October,  1790),  aayi  Griawold,  he  travelled  *'  in  Ua  own 
oliariot,  drawn  bv  four  Virginian  bays,  and  accompanied  by  two  of  his  secretaries, 
Tobias  Lear  aiui  Major  Jackson,  on  horseback."  In  his  Southern  tour,  in  17'.<1,  lie 
used  six  horses.  lu  these  journeys  he  was  escorted  from  place  to  place  by  military 
fwwpaniee  and  dvio  prooeaeioM. 

Mn.  WmaKington, 

Mr.  Oriewold  eaya,  **  Daring  the  RoToIntlon,  Mra.  WaaUogton  liad  renudned  aa 
much  aa  possible  with  the  CSriefl   At  liie  close  of  each  campaign  an  aid-de-camp 

repaired  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  escort  her,  and  her  arrival  in  camp,  in  a  plain  chariot, 
with  poHtillious  in  white  and  scarlet  liveries,  was  always  an  occasion  of  general 
happiness,"  etc. 

About  a  month  after  the  election  of  her  husband  to  the  Pweidency,  **  alio  aet 
out  for  New  Tork,  in  her  private  carriage,  with  n  onaD  eeoort  on  horsebaek." 

Troops  of  dragoons,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  General  Assem* 
bly  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  citizens,  met  her  ten  railes  from 
Phikdclphia  "  with  the  honors  due  to  the  Oommander-in-ohief.'*  Other  processions 
met  her  al  GraT'afwry,  and  ibe  enlered  the  city  anidit  the  pealing  of  beUs,  theroor 
of  cannon,  and  tlw  "  cheering  alioate  of  an  immense  oonooufse  of  joyous  poq^** 
As  sIm  approached  New  York,  similar  demonstrationa  awaited  her.  Hdr  reoqitions 
were  as  stately  as  the  President's.    Colonel  Stone  remarks: 

'*  Proud  of  her  husband's  exalted  fame,  and  jealous  of  the  honors  due,  not  only 
to  his  own  lofty  character,  but  to  the  dignified  station  to  which  a  grateful  country 
had  called  Inm,  Mrs.  Washington  was  oareftd  in  her  drawing-rooms  to  exact  those 
oourtesies  to  which  she  knew  he  was  entitled,  as  well  on  aeoount  of  personal  merit, 

as  of  otficial  con.-'ideration." 

It  wa-s  lier  ciistouj,  says  Griswold,  "  to  return  visits  on  the  third  day,  and  she 
always  thus  returned  Mrs.  Biuuey's:  a  footman  would  run  over,  knock  loudly,  and 
aanoonee  Ifia.  Washington,  who  would  then  come  over  with  Mr.  Lear." 

Here  we  have  a  apice  of  potitics :  When,'*  says  the  same  writer,  **  this  sort  of 
people  ['Democrats']  came  into  fashion  during  the  French  Revolution,  full  grown, 
she  cherished  against  them  an  inten.^ity  of  disUke  which  made  it  quite  inipossilde  for 
even  the  most  amiable  of  that  patriotic  class  to  regard  her  with  any  atlectioa 
whsterer.*' 

Again ;  **  ^th  what  foeliogs  the  eaeeBant  urooma  regarded  theae  Democrats  is 

shown  in  an  anecdote  of  the  same  period  [1T94].  She  was  a  severe  disciplinarisa, 
and  Nelly  Custis  was  not  often  permitted  by  her  to  be  idle  or  to  follow  her  own 
caprices.  The  young  gu-1  was  compelled  to  practise  at  the  harp^icliord  i'uur  or  hvo 
hours  every  day ;  and  oue  morning,  when  she  should  have  been  playing,  her  grand- 
motber  entered  the  room,  remarking  that  she  liad  not  heard  her  muaio,  and  also 
that  she  had  observed  some  person  going  out,  whose  name  she  would  much  like  tO 
know.  Kelly  was  silent,  and  j^uddeniy  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  blemish  ou 
he  wall,  which  had  been  newly  painted  a  delicate  cream  color.   *  Ah  it  was  no 
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Federalist !'  she  cxcLiiincd,  looking  at  the  spot,  just  abore  a  settee  ;  *  none  but  A 
filthj  Democrat  would  mark  a  place  with  hiu  good-for-nothing  head  in  that  maoaer.'" 
We  think  than  te  s  good  deal  af  exaggenition  in  these  Utter  statements.  Tte 
narrator      probably  misinfornMd,  «ad  possibly  be  also  ancoMcionsly  aOowed  Ui 

own  views  or  "  I) mocrau  "  (disclosed  on  ererjr  page  of  the  BepubScen  Conrt)  to 

somt'wliit  color  hid  aiU'c  ioN's.  We  know  at  least  th:it  thoro  was  one  "  Doniocrat" 
whom  Mrs.  Washington  always  treated  with  the  dif^nity  holitting  ln-r  own  pofiiion, 
with  the  grace  of  her  sex,  and  with  the  cordiality  of  a  friend.  We  know  that  she 
cBd  Ibis  throi^  end  after  ber  hiuband*a  presidency,  to  the  laat  day  of  bk  life 

and  after  his  doath.    That  "Democrat''  was  Mr.  Jelliuson.    We  think  posterity 

kIiouIiI  !»(•  »!f)w  lo  buliove  that  a  wife  who  has  never  been  aocti'^ed  of  Ix-in?  tinworthy 
of  the  Father  of  his  Oouutry,  would  allow  hi'rsclf  to  speak  of  the  Repii'  ll.  ;in  pirty 
as  "  filUiy  Democrats."  There  Is  not  a  remote  probability  that  she  ever  did  any  thing 
oftheliind. 


APPENDIX  NO.  XIIL— Vol.  IL  p.  884. 
^^rom  John  Admm  ta  XMtfg*  €f*fr9' 

pBiUhDiLrBiA,  May  80,  1797. 

Drar  Sir  :  I  have  juflt  received  your  faTOrs  of  28tb  May,  Ko.  6  and  No.  7,  with 
a  copy  of  No.  3.    This  last  I  had  rec**  before. 

I  had  no  share  in  the  recall  of  Monroe,  and,  therefore,  am  not  responsible  for 
the  reasons  of  it.  But  I  have  lieard  sneh  reports  of  bis  own  language  in  IVaaee  st 
his  own  table,  and  the  language  of  those  whom  he  entertained  and  eoontenanoed, 
and  of  his  correspoiniences  with  Biiche,  Becklcy,  etc.,  an  1  Iii'^  cotufnunio.itior' 
through  the  Aurora,  that  I  wonder  not  at  hia  recall.    His  speech  at  hi^  audience  of 
leave  is  a  base,  false,  and  servile  thing.    Indeed,  it  was  RanJoljfh  who  appointed 
bim.  He  was,  fai  Senate,  as  didl,  heavy,  and  stnpld  a  fellow  ss  be  conid  be  eon- 
latently  with  naUgnity  and  inveteraey  perpetoaL  A  more  nnftt  |rieoe  of  wood  to 
make  a  Mercury  could  not  have  been  culled  from  the  whole  forest.    It  is  improper 
for  me  to  delineate  the  system  of  speculation  and  the  per;oii^  concerned  in  it. 
Members  of  Congress,  collectors  of  customs,  consuls,  secretaries,  and  ministers,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  are  suspected  of  sneh  a  mystery  of  it,  as  I  shaddftr  to  think  ct   How  ftr 
Monroe  wss  directly  or  indlreetly  oonoemed  in  it,  I  know  not.  But  be  was  the 
friend  and  idol,  and  apparently  the  centre  of  the  whole  group.    How  is  it  that  Hitch- 
Jioui  iii-  li.is  hecotne  po  rich  ?    How  is  it  that  so  many  others,  have  rolled  in  wealth 
in  Philudelphia  and  New  York,  without  any  visible  means.   These  were  confidential 
correspondents  and  intimate  acquaintances  of  Monroew  I  know  not  that  he  is  enli> 
tied  to  any  hearing,  as  there  is  no  aoeosation.  Bat  I  doubt  extremdy  hia  Indfas^ 
tioo  to  ask  for  hearings  or  inquiries.   He  will  have  bearings  enough  of  his  friends, 
and  certificates  enoudi  of  French  poUtidans  and  American  Speculators  I  dooblaet 

— as  many  as  Silas  Deaiie  had. 

The  want  of  principle  in  so  many  of  our  citizens,  which  you  mention,  is  awfiiBy 
ominous  to  our  eleeUre  goremment.  Want  of  prindple  seems  to  be  a  reeommendso 
tion  to  popularity  and  influence.  The  avarice  and  ambition  whieb  you  and  I  have 
witnessed  for  these  thirty  years,  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  h«"irts  and  educalioa 
and  examples  of  our  people  ever  to  be  eradicated,  and  it  will  make  of  all  our  eie^ 
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tidos  only  *  9pedM  <»r  loentfvv  apeeahtion.  Mid,  otNueqneiitly,  soeaes  of  tnrlni- 
lence,  corruption,  and  confusion,  of  which  foreign  ttfttions  irill  vnH  thenuidTM 
in  the  future  as  tho  Fronch  (lid  in  the  last. 

Thai  there  is  a  ntrong  anti-Gallican  party  so  far  as  to  oppOiM.>  au  undue  influence 
of  f^rance,  1  know.  There  are  some  who  are  auti-OaUican  because  they  thinlc  the 
Treadit  •  deeeUfid,  treeeheroaa  people.  There  are  others  enti-Gellicea 
beoraae  thej  hnto  Atfietmi,  Deism,  and  debauchery.  There  are  otbere  •ati<43elfieen, 
because  at  present  so  many  of  the  French  profess  to  be  democrats,  sans-cniottes, 
and  diHOr/^anizers.  As  to  anti-Gallicani  hfcnuse  the  FrtMicli  are  republicans, 
I  don't  know  any  such ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  any  anti-(ialUcans  who  bcUeve 
the  French  to  be  repnbUcene  or  capable  of  a  lepoUican  government— any  more 
than  a  anowbatt  can  exist  a  whole  week  in  the  etreeta  of  Philadelphia,  onder 
a  bnroing  sun  of  August  or  September.  Tlicre  arc  many  who  believe  the  French 
republican  system  cannot  endure,  and  I  am  one  of  these.  There  are  many 
mho  believe  that  our  republican  system  cannot  last  long,  for  the  very  reason  you 
mention,  the  want  of  prfaidple.  I  am  not  one  ct  theee— thoogh  our  dtiee  are  cor- 
rupt, our  eoontry  ia  not,  and  I  beneve  our  republican  plan  may  kat  a  good  white. 
Bal  it  will  not,  if  French  influence  as  well  as  Eng^  li  not  redsted.  That  there 
are  persons  principled  af^:iin^t  republicanism,  I  9nppo>«o  i''  true — but  they  are  alto- 
gether among  the  class  of  old  tories  as  far  a.s  I  know,  and  arc  very  few  in  number, 
and  of  no  Influence  at  all  in  the  State.  There  may  be  others  besides  my  Parson 
Wlbirt,  who  think  a  hereditary  King  and  House  of  Lords,  with  a  good  House  of 
Gommwia  the  best  form  of  government — but  he  la  the  only  whig  that  I  know  of  who 
professe-!  thi.-*  f.iith.  I  doubt  not  old  C.  J.  Chew  may  be  of  the  same  opinion — and 
am  told  Dr.  Nej^bit,  of"  Dickitison  College,  is  also — and  these  are  all  I  have  heard  of— 
indeed,  some  of  the  Quakers  may  be  of  this  sect.  But  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
these  numbeis  or  eharaders.  The  real  danger  is  In  the  nidversat  aTatioe  and  am- 
bition of  the  people,  which  may  make  all  the  best  men  dok  and  weary  of  the  per- 
petual anxiety,  whii  h  electioneering  projects  and  exertions  occasion. 

I  wish  you  could  have  come  on  to  Philadelphia.  But  the  six  children  were 
excuse  enough.   Blessings  on  them  and  their  parents.   So  says  Mrs.  A.  as  well  as 

JouN  Adams. 

Mb.  OnaT. 

The  foregofaig  lettw  is  aoooratsly  oopled  from  the  oi^jfaial  autograph  letter  of 
Xr.  Adams  in  my  possession. 

CtK).  M.  CoXARROt, 
For  Ma.  Kaxoux.  fHUMLTBU,  Timm  17,  ISSO. 
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APPENDIX  Ko.  zrr.— Yob  n.  sie. 

Jfr.  MaHsoiCM  Suppre$»td  C9rrMpondMet,^Mr.  Tritt  to  Henry  S.  RaniatL 

FntAMirau,  ,  U6C 

If r.  BuidaU*!  qaerj  about  Mr.  MmUmd*!  tetten  nlUMd  to  hin,  k  anmred  bf 
the  foOowiog  eadnotoftom  Jam«  lUdiMm  to  H.  P.  Ml: 

MaRnujB,  JbM  11.  Uir. 

"  I  hare  not  ntiidc  a  thorough  examination  of  tbc  chasms  In  my  lettefS  to  Mr 
Jefferson  veturDtd  b;/  hhn  ;  among  thoM  aioknowlodgdd  In  his  to  ID0|  and  not  in  tha 
inmdU  returned  bjf  htm^  I  find : 

in  1799—  4 
1800—  6 
1803^  8 
1808~  6 

1804—  11 

1805—  8 

1806—  4 
1809—10 

1808—  8  peilH^BMMO 

1814—  2 

1817—  2 

1818—  1 

"  It  quite  possible  that  among  the  missing  letters  there  were  some  of  a  natore 
more  proper  to  bo  deatroyod  than  praiarfod.' 

"  If  there  be  any  letters  from  me  between  If  8S  and  ItM,  I  dbaR  be  portindariy 

glad  to  know  the  dates  and  subjects  of  them. 

"  In  a  l«'tt»'r  to  Mr.  Ji  fTiTson  of  .liin.  22d,  17S6,  a  printed  propofition  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  for  giving  commercial  powers  to  Congress  id  referred  to  a 
Inclosed  in  the  letter ;  but  was  not  in  it  wlien  retmned.  The  prupodtion  aa  printed 
is  stated  in  the  letter  to  hare  been  referred  to  a  oommittee,  and  to  haw  Oen 
received  the  alterations  noted  with  the  pen.  This  is  the  propodtlon  referred  to  ia 
the  l.at  vol.  of  the  L:iw»  of  the  U.  S.,  paj^e  .'Sa,  and  ])rinted  there  as  it  was  materiallv 
altered  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  not  vls  it  was  originally  made.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  document  was  not  preserved  than  that  it  was  separated  from  the 
letter  and  is  now  to  be  foond  on  the  files  of  Mr.  J.  Should  it,  howerw,  be  titers, 
I  would  wish  a  sight  of  it 

"  Is  there  among  the  letters  of  Mr.  J.  to  Mr.  A  dims  wnior,  one  dated  Deceoaber 
28|  1796?    The  reason  for  the  question  I  will  explain  when  I  see  you." 

["  The  foregoing, '  says  Mr.  Trist,  "  led  to  a  request  for  the  return  of  the  lettMS 
(wUeh  I  had  fonndX  ft  request  made  orally  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Bandolph  through  ns, 
and  acceded  to  by  him.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the  letten  to  Mr.  M.,  as  is  seen  bj 
thefbilowing:*'] 

sNotebjrN.P.Trfst. 

**11didM«swhHt waah!sr«KMn|ltr«ldilQf t»rep<>HeMhtm»eirof MstoltanL  HadllMrsfMrt 
been  auMle  to  «M,  knowing  .  .  .  wbal  nmt  IM  hit  principal  mUt*,  at  least,  1  sbotfM  Itit 
hMitated  long— and  probably  decMsd  apdiHt  Ibdr  dcUrsrjr.  save  vlUi  the  coadtUoa  ai»aenS«f 
retaining  copies  But,  I  was  on  the  oeeanon  a  mm  diaiuiM  of  a  roquot,  and  te  did  not  aeoHi 
with  my  view*  of  good  faith  towarda  Mr.  M.,  a*  hla  cbossB  diamisl  fir  a  reipiosti,  to  fcofl'sr  mf 
opiidon.  1  limited  inymif  stilcHy  to  mjr  capacity  of  dSMiacl.** 
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"  MoitTrxLUKK,  Ftb.  4, 18S8. 

**fihiM  mine  of  tlw  SSlk  nit.,  which  I  hope  got  safely  to  hand,  I  hmre  received 
yows  of  the  89th,  lineo  which,  that  of  the  SiMh,  with  the  bondle  of  letters,  has  heen 

handed  to  me  bj  Mr.  Banddph.   I  am  Teiy  SOrrj  for  the  trouble  it  cost  you  to 

take  advaiitaj^p  of  tluit  conveyance.  I  return,  you  desire,  the  extracts  you  made 
from  some  of  the  letters.  I  return  also  the  copios  of  two  letters,  inclosed  in  yours 
of  the  l8t  uutaat,  juBt  brought  by  the  mail,  though  not  desired;  ^  making  of  one 
of  them,  however,  m  estraot  onfy,  by  lopping  horn  It  «  pangraf^  iftelattve  to  the 
sul^eet.** 


AFFBStDTX.  VO.  X7.— Toin  H  p.  856. 

3%t  Fkrrui  UUtr^  mud  Iftt  9Bmm*nt$  of  Mr.  Ad<mi»  Uofffn^pfm^  Mn  Admm  to 

Uriah  ForruL 

Pbllai)u.phu,  88  Jun*^  1797. 
Dkar  Sir  :  I  received  yesterday  your  favor  of  the  23d,  and  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  It,  The  paper  iadesed  Id  it  Is  a  serfoos  thing.  It  will  be  a 
motive,  in  addition  to  many  others,  to  be  npon  my  guard.  It  is  erideaee  of  a  mind 
soared,  yet  seeking  for  popularity,  and  eaten  to  a  honey-comb  with  ambition,  yet 
weak,  confused,  uninformed,  and  ignorant.  I  have  been  long  convinced  that  this 
ambition  is  bo  inconsiderate  as  to  be  capable  of  going  great  lengths.  I  shall  care- 
fully keep  the  secret,  as  far  as  it  may  compromise  characters  and  names.     .    .  . 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Adams's  blogr^lier  and  annotator  snl^oins  Uie  following 

explanation  in  a  note  : 

"  General  Forrest  Imd  communicated  to  Mr.  Adams,  from  memory,  having  heard 
it  read,  the  substance  ut  one  of  the  many  letters  circulated  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Jef- 
lisrsoa,  nnder  the  strongest  injoneUons  that  no  copy  shoold  be  allowed  to  be  taken. 

It  is  worth  while  to  contrast  tlif  opinion  here  expresj^ed  of  Mr.  J.  with  the  uneasiness 
felt  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  \iU  friends  lest  Mr.  Adams  should  be  led  by  that  gentle- 
man. Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  all  the  partic*,  if  the  idea  of  leadinij  Mr. 
Adams  had  not  been  always  uppermost  in  their  minds  I"  (Adains's  Works, 
Tol  vffi.  p.  64T.> 

lbs  HaUcs  are  those  of  the  annotator.  When  we  first  eaae  to  a  partionlar 

examination  of  this  subject,  we  were  persuaded  that  the  above  application  of  the 
harr^h  remarks  of  the  Forrest  letter  to  JertV-rsnn  wa.s  an  inadvertent  error,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Adams's  biographer.  We,  tberci'ore,  addressed  Mr.  Charles  Fraucis 
Adams  a  letter  statiqg  these  impresdona,  the  ftets  and  ressonin^i  on  which  they 
were  based,  and  then  proceeded  to  say : 

*'  If  Mr.  Forrest's  letter  does  not  name  or  Indicate  Mr.  Jefferson,  yon  can  judge 
what  weight  the  suggestions  I  have  made  ought  to  have  on  your  mind  ;  and  should 
(bey  lead  you  to  a  train  of  inquiries  that  should  satisfy  you  that  my  solution  of  the 

'  Note  by  N.  P.  TrlsU 

"  He  here  a»e*  'desired  '  Jn  the  tense  of  r^ijunM.  1  did  dfttire.  (wish)  It.  But  I  deemed  it 
IriiU-liciite  to  express  the  wi-h.  (iooil  failh  forbid  ttinl  I  Hhuuld  retain  copio;)  without  his  consent, 
Dclii'acy  forbid  th»t  I  a-tk  Ihl*  consent.    Such  ;v  rcnuest  from  nie,  uniler  thu  (im-mstiince*, 

might  be  unpleasant      him,  a»  presentinjf  ,iu  HlN-riiutivo.  lio'.h  ImriH  i<f  whlrh  »  i>u|ii  hi-  ili'.i.rtea 
ble-    I  therefore  im  h^M^l  the  copies,  leuMiiji;  h;in  li>  luftr  my  wish,  Hud  Iriiving  him  fri  >-  also  to 
acknowledge       iiifi-ri'iicc  or  not,  as  might  be  iiioit  itgreeable  to  him.    As  So  th>'  '  exfrm-t-  '  Ihad 
ipade,  their  ualure  wa«  lucli  lU  to  predud*  all  hisaLl«tloa  lo  askiog  t«  be  iQtrvut«d  wila  theui." 
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•IMr  is  the  eorreei  oim— «r  that  yoan  wu  eironeona-^  make  no  donbt  dut  il  irSl 
give  700  pfofound  pleasure  to  onablo  me  at  <MMit,  in  my  work,  to  eomet  joor 

mistake  on  jour  authority. 

"  If,  on  tlic  otluT  hand,  you  sliould  bo  f«ati.'<fied  that  you  arc  not  in  error  as  to 
iacta  or  dates,  I  vcuture  to  solicit  from  you  euch  a  reference  as  will  enable  me  to 
asoertain  where  thoae  dandostinelj  eireulated  letten  of  Mr.  JefllevMii,  or  any  of 
them,  bearing  date  anterior  to  Focrest*a  letter,  and  wUdi  (presnmably)  oontaia 
attacks  of  some  kind  on  Mr.  Adams,  are  to  be  found.  I  Tentnre  on  thii  Bbertj, 
because  I  am  writing  11  Life  of  Mr.  Jefferson  under  the  full  sanction  of  his  family — 
because  I  am  peculiarly  anxious  to  tntce  accurately  and  justly  to  both  parties,  the 
relations  which  existed  between  him  and  John  Adimi  and  because  you  an  the 
sole  authority  I  know  of  entitled  to  notice,  that  he  wrote  or  leeredy  eireulated  let- 
ters up  to  Hay  [June]  28d,  1797  (the  date,  I  believe,  of  Forrest's  letter),  which  it 
would  bo  presumed  could  draw  out  such  remarks  as  Mr.  Adams  makes  to  Mr.  For- 
rest— and  which,  t/ure/ure^  would  be  wholly  at  vari:ini.c  with  other  letters  which  ilr. 
Jefferson  was  eonUmporaneouiljf  writing  to  such  men  as  Madii>on  and  Gerry,  nU 
ftithma  th«  txptOation^  in  torn  intUmm^  ihat 

**  When  jour  note  appended  to  the  Forre.<«t  letter  was  first  read  by  myself,  and 
many  other  friend.s  of  Mr.  Jeffen»on,  we  deeplj  lamented,  eir,  that  any  feeling  of 
forbearance  or  delicacj  towards  .Mr.  Jeffersion  should  Imvo  prevented  jou  from 
giving  the  Forrest  letter,  and  some  of  the  '  many  'of  Mr.  JcflcTbou,  corresponding 
with  the  one  deaeribed  in  it,  whidi  yon  aver  were  then  leeretly  drenhtiag.  KeUhsr 
the  fkmlly  nor  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  claim,  by  any  means,  that  he  was  periSMt* 
But  they  are  content  that  be  take  the  full  blame  of  every  misdeed  that  It  can  be 

shown  be  committed.  They  ask  simply  justice  and  no  mercy  for  him." 

•  •••«•••• 

Mr,  Aimmft  Antmr. 
V*  H«R  8.  BasaauL,  iMk,  OoaUiAap  TuMih  N.  T. 

Boerov,  \9ih  jTsewattr,  18G&. 

Dkar  Sir:  You  stand  in  no  need  of  apology  for  the  letter  you  were  kind 
enough  to  address  to  me  on  the  lath.  I  am  happy  to  receive  sugge.stion.s  from 
erery  quarter  which  may  tend  to  insure  greater  correctness  in  matters  of  history, 
lly  obaerration  of  the  errors  committed  by  othera,  as  well  as  thoee  Into  which  I  fidi 
myself  in  si^  of  aU  my  anxiety  to  bo  accurate,  leads  n4  to  be  little  inclined  to  be 
po'^itive  about  anything.  If  I  hare  made  mistajrasi  I  am  very  ready,  on  eonsidai*' 

tlon,  to  repair  them. 

With  respect  to  all  the  persons  whose  action  I  cannot  help  touching  upon  in  my 
work,  my  role  haa  been  never  to  do  so  witbont  deUberalion,  and  perfect  cshn- 
ness.  Aware  of  my  duty  to  tell  the  troth,  I  have  tried  to  do  so  without  acrimony, 
and  without  feeling.  So  far  as  Mr.  Jefferson  is  concerned,  I  am  very  sore  I  cDte^ 
tain  no  unfrienrlly  sentiment — for,  although  he  at  times  did  great  injury  to  John 
Adams,  at  others  he  repaired  it  more  generously  than  some  did  nearer  home.  It  it 
not,  therefore,  with  the  smallest  personal  bisa  that  I  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  hb 
chuacter.  What  I  shall  say  of  hhn  In  the  forthcoming  ToluoBe  may  not  bo  comet, 
but  I  win  answer,  that  it  shall  be  free  from  erecy  nnworthy  or  llSbersl  motive. 

«  ThU  remark  wai  written  under  a  mbappreheoiloD  In  regard  to  dales.  Tbe  friendly  lrtt*r 
mtendcil  to  h<i  !-howu  to  Mr  Adama,  which  we  had  Id  mind,  was  addrcsaetl  to  KH  ridg*  i'^vrrx,  Mty 
IStli,  1797.   Mr  Ad&ms'a  commanicattoiM  to  Ooogrwa  $tM  ctof«  (f/l«npar<t«,  ooavartcd  Jatfw«ie 
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hk  this  spirit  I  approach  «  reexunination  of  mj  note  on  the  647th  page  of  th« 
8th  fdmiiet  to  whidh  700  call  my  attODtioii,  and  oompara  it  with  mj  authority. 

And  hero  I  niu-^t  say  that  I  am  obliged  to  joa  for  drairing  my  attention  to  two 
errors  that  shall  be  at  oncc  corrected  on  the  platoa.  The  first  is  typographical,  and 
must  bare  occurred  to  you.  I  mean  the  date  of  the  letter  of  J.  A.  to  General  For- 
reat.   It  should  be  the  2Sth  of  June  and  not  the  20th. 

The  second  error  is  in  tliat  part  of  my  note  which  tays  that  Oeneral  Forrest  had 
only  fuard  Mr.  Jefferson'^  letter  read.  I  find,  on  examination,  that  he  says  he  read 
it  over  twice,  and  iunnt'«li.itfly  ooriuTiitted  his  impressions  of  it  to  paper. 

Further  than  this  I  see  no  mistake — and  you  will  perceive  that  the  correction 
makes  the  case  stronger  than  I  stai-ed  it  rather  than  weaker. 

Ton  are  mistaken  in  suppodng  that  the  feeling  which  the  communication  of  this 
letter  occa.sioned  in  Mr.  Adams  grew  out  of  any  personal  attack  it  made  upon  him. 
It  was  the  tli-incrf  mious  representation  of  the  polirv  he  was  rf^commending  which 
rouso'l  liiin — pcrhap-^  not  more  so  than  is  coninion  with  men  under  stronp  party 
bios,  but  aggravated  bj  the  injunctions  of  secrcsy  with  which  it  wom  accompanied. 

I  do  not  fed  as  if  I  ought  to  communleate  more  of  Qenend  Forrest's  own  letter 
than  the  facte  it  contains.  The  letter  was  written  by  **  the  Vice-Pkerident  **  to  Mr. 
P.  Fitzhiijjh,  dated  the  4th  of  June,  179*7.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  a  Democrat,  but  a 
relative  ot  Forrest.  The  letter  had  been  shown  to  several  DemocratSi  but  only  to  one 
Federalist  beaidcs  General  Forrest. 

The  Statement  respecting  Mr.  JeiSBnoo'a  injunotfone  tiiat  no  copy  dionld  be  taken 
of  hb  letter  to  his  correspondenta,  is  taken  from  tin  abstracts  of  the  letter  itMlf 
which  fully  sustjiins  it.  If  you  possess  a  copy  of  that  letter,  which  I  presume  you 
roust,  you  have  it  in  vour  power  to  publish  it,  and  thus  leave  the  world  to  judge  of 
the  justice  of  my  grandlather's  commentary.  If  found  too  harsh,  I  shall  not  defend 
hfan. 

While  I  am  about  it,  permit  me  to  espveas  my  regret  that  the  pabllcatlon  made 

of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works  had  not  likewise  been  iDtrusted  to  yon.  I  mean  the  last 
one  in  nine  TOlumes.    It  swarms  with  typographical  errors. 

I  am,  Tcry  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  F.  AoAMS. 

It  does  not  appear  from  this  that  Fresldent  Adams  karaed  that  more  than  on* 

letter  concerning  himself  or  his  Administrslten  «■§  "  drcolated  at  that  time  [June, 

17;'7]  by  Mr.  Jefferson  under  the  strongest  injunctions  that  no  copy  shouUl  be 
allow  ed  to  be  taken  and  it  does  appear  that  this  one  letter  contained  no  "  personal 
attack  '  on  President  Adams.  Of  its  "  dldingeuuous  reprcsentatiomj "  (even  aa 
interpreted  through  the  **  impressions  **  of  an  indiridoal  who  wrote  down  from 
memory  the  substance  of  a  private  letter  for  the  porpoee  of  communicating  it  to  the 
pnbject  of  its  anini.idversions),'  the  public  are  not  allowed  to  judge.  The  letter  is  in 
neither  edition  ot"  Mr.  Jefferson's  works,  and  if  it  had  been  preserved  among  his 
manuscripts,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  it  in  the  Congress  edition.  Tliat 
Mr.  Jdferson  went  into  more  confidential  or  more  dangerous  discloanres  or  repre* 
sentations  to  Mr.  Peregrine  Fitihngfa  at  that  critical  moment,  than  he  did  to  Madtoon 

•  It  la  p<MsIble  Forrest  obtained  Pltxhugh's  pcrmUslon  to  make  the  commiintiMtion,  hut  we  hsva 
no  proof  or  auerlton  of  that  fact,  and  the  contrary  would  be  Inferre'l  on  •evt  r.il  ^touikN.  1.  Fit«- 
hugh  was  a  gentleman  of  chiiracter,  and  would  not,  therefore,  br  likely  to  Intentionally  betray  the 
content*  of  a  private  letter  to  the  very  Individual  whoie  conduct  wa!<  censured  In  it.    2.  lie  waa 

rllUcaUy  and  penooatly  frlendljr  to  Mr.  JeflenoD,  and  wa«  not  poUiicaUur  friendly  to  Mr.  Adams 
8m  4«amen*to  solMw^aot  lettvto  h|a  gtvea  la  tht  test. 
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and  others,  wonU  Mtrody  be  espeoted  fton  the  degree  of  inUmaey  which  existed 
between  them.  We  think  in  ell  of  JefliBTeon*a  poblidied  oorreepondenoe  there  ere 

bat  two  or  three  letters  addressed  to  Fitshugh.  And,  unlfs-  ^^  uv  rory  much  ai^ 
telcen,  tliat  nf  Juno  Ith,  17l»7,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Fitzliugh  liiinsclf,  very  crrosnly 
miareprt'st'iit-  il  l»y  the  "  impros^ioiis  "  of  those  whom  he  had  pennittt'd  to  read  it. 
We  infer  so  troui  ihu  luUuwiug  pussagcB  cootaiaed  in  a  subeeqnent  letter  to  him 
firom  Jelbieen : 

**  Dkar  Sir  : — I  hare  yet  to  edmowledge  yoor  last  favor,  which  I  received  at 
Montieello,  and,  therefore,  cannot  now  refer  to  the  date.  The  prrvtrsum  of  the 
cxpreMtons  of  a  former  Utter  to  you  which  you  mention  to  have  been  made  in  the 
newspapers,  I  bad  not  till  then  heard  of.  Yet  the  spirit  of  it  was  not  new.  I  bare 
been  for  some  time  vied  ae  the  jHwpertj  of  the  newspapeiii  e  liur  meik  for  ereiy 
men*a  dirt**  


AFFBNDIX  No.  ZTL— Tol.  IL  p.  869. 

The  Mazzei  Letter  and  Pickaing't  Charge*— Jefferton  to  Martin  Van  Durcn. 

Moirnctixo,  Jun*  99<A,  19M. 

Dj;.\u  Sir:  I  have  to  thank  yoti  for  Mr.  Pickering's  elaborate  philippic  nstainst 
Mr.  Adams,  Gerry,  Smith  and  mjitelf ;  and  I  havo  delayed  the  ackuoMledgmeot 
nntil  I  could  reed  it  end  make  emne  obaerrettona  on  it. 

I  oonld  not  have  beUered,  that  for  eo  manj  yeere,  end  to  each  a  period  of 
edranced  age,  he  could  have  nourished  passions  so  rehoroent  and  riperoua.  It 
appears,  that  for  thirty  years  past,  lie  ha"*  been  industriously  collt'^ctine  Tnatorials  for 
▼ituperatiog  the  cliaracters  be  bad  marked  for  bis  hatred ;  some  of  whom,  certainly, 
if  enmities  towards  him  had  ever  eiisted,  had  foi^gotten  than  all,  or  bniied  them  in 
the  grave  with  themselves.  As  to  myself,  there  never  had  been  anything  peraeaal 
between  us— nothing  but  the  general  opposition  of  party  sentiment ;  and  our  pe^ 
aonal  intercourse  had  been  that  of  urbanity,  himself  say.*).  But  it  sioema  he 
hes  been  all  this  time  brooding  over  an  enmity  which  1  had  never  felt,  and  that, 
with  respect  to  myself  as  weU  ea  others,  he  has  bemi  writing  far  end  near,  and  in 
every  direction,  to  get  hold  of  origfaial  lettera  where  he  conld,  eo|^  where  he 
oonld  not,  certificates  end  Joumalsi  catcliing  at  every  po>.«iTiping  s^tory  he  could 
hear  of  in  any  quarter,  supplying  by  suflpicions  what  he  could  find  nowlu  rc  else, 
and  then  arguing  on  ihia  motley  farrago,  as  if  established  on  gospel  eridcucc.  And 
while  exprei»sing  bis  wonder,  that  at  the  age  of  eighty-^igbt,  the  strong  passioitf 
of  Mr.  Adams  shonld  not  have  cooled;**  that,  on  the  oontrery,  "they  had  eotpiifcd 
the  mastery  of  bis  soul,**  (p.  100) ;  that  "  where  the«e  were  enlisted,  no  rehanoe 
could  he  placed  on  !ii-<  statements,"  (p.  104);  the  facility  and  little  truth  with  which 
he  could  represent  farts  and  occurrences,  concerning  persons  who  were  the  oKj-x  t* 
of  hiii  hatred  (p.  3) ;  that  be  in  capable  of  making  the  grossest  misrepresentatiou-s 
end,  from  detached  focta,  end  oflen  ftom  here  soaplcionB,  of  drawing  nowerrantsblt 
inferences,  if  snlted  to  his  purpose  at  the  instant"  (p.  174);  while  making  such 
charges,  I  say,  on  Mr.  Adema,  Instead  of  hia  "mm  Aeaio'*  (pb  100);  how  jostly  m^ 
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we  sa/  to  him,  ''mutato  nomiru,  d»  t§  fnMa  narratur.''  For  the  assiduity  and 
indnttrj  he  1im  employed  in  hii  benevolent  reaeerchee  after  metter  of  crimin»> 
tion  agaiut  na,  I  refer  to  his  pegee  18, 14,  84,  86, 46,  tl,  79, 90  bie,  98,  98  bb, 

101  ter,  104,  116,  118,  141,  14:J,  146,  150,  151,  153,  168,  171,  172.  That  Mr. 
Adams's  strictures  on  him,  written  and  printed,  »*liouM  have  excited  some  notice  oa 
his  part,  was  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  aU  But  the  suilicicncy  of  hia  motive  for 
the  large  attack  on  me  may  be  more  questionable.  He  sajs  (p.  4),  "of  Mr.  Jellbt^ 
eon  I  should  have  said  notUng,  but  for  bis  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  October  the  18th, 
1888.**  Now  the  object  of  that  letter  was  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  a  friend,  wounded 
bv  a  putdication  whieh  I  thought  nn  "  outrage  on  private  confidence."  Not  a  word 
or  allujiion  in  it  resjitcling  Mr.  Tickcring,  nor  was  it  suspected  that  it  would  draw 
forth  his  pen  in  justification  of  this  infidelity,  which  be  baa,  however,  undertaken 
in  the  coarse  of  Us  pamphlet,  bat  more  partieofatfly  In  Its  condosion. 

lie  arraigns  me  on  two  grounds:  my  actions  and  my  motives.  The  very  actions, 
hOWOTer,  whieh  he  arraigns,  have  been  such  as  the  great  majority  of  my  felh)w- 
citizcns  have  approved.  The  approbation  of  Mr.  rickering,  and  of  those  who 
thought  with  him,  I  had  uo  right  to  expect.  My  motives  he  choo^*ii  to  ascribe 
to  hypocrisy,  to  ambition,  and  a  paadon  for  popularity.  Of  theee  the  world  most 
jodge  between  us.  It  is  no  ottce  of  Us  or  mine.  To  that  tribunal  I  have  ever 
submitted  my  actions  and  motives,  without  ransacking  the  Union  for  certificates, 
letters",  journal}*,  and  gossiping  tales,  to  justify  myself  and  weary  them.  Nor  shall 
I  do  this  on  the  present  occasion,  but  leave  still  to  them  these  antiquated  party 
diatribes,  now  newly  revamped  and  paraded,  as  if  they  had  not  been  already  a  then- 
sand  limes  repeated,  reftited,  and  a4)adged  against  him,  by  the  nation  itself.  If  no 
action  b  to  be  deemed  Tirtuoos  for  which  malice  can  imagine  a  sinister  motive,  then 
there  never  was  a  virtuous  aetion  ;  no.  not  even  in  llie  life  of  our  Saviour  himself. 
But  he  has  taught  us  to  judge  the  tree  by  ita  fruit,  and  to  leave  motives  to  Him 
who  can  alone  sec  into  them. 

Bat  whilst  I  leare  to  He  ftte  the  libel  of  Mr.  Pickering,  with  the  thousands  of 
others  like  it,  to  whieh  I  have  given  no  other  answer  than  a  steady  course  of  simi- 
lar action,  there  are  two  facts  or  fancies  of  his  which  I  must  set  to  rights.  The  one 
respects  Mr.  Adams,  the  other  myself.  lie  observes  that  my  letter  of  October  the 
12th,  ld2ii,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  one  from  Mr.  Adams,  of  September  the 
18th,  which,  having  been  written  a  Hbw  days  after  Gonningham's  publication,  he  says 
was  no  doubt  written  to  apologise  to  me  for  the  pointed  reproadiee  he  had  uttered 
against  me  in  his  confidential  letters  to  Cunningham.  And  thus  having  no  doubt " 
of  his  conjecture,  ho  considers  it  as  proven,  goes  on  to  suppose  the  contents  of  the 
letter  (19,  22),  makes  it  place  Mr.  Adams  at  my  feet,  suing  for  pardon,  and  coutinuus 
to  lant  upon  it,  as  an  nndoobted  fret.  Kow,  I  do  most  solemnly  declare,  that  so  far 
ftom  behig  a  letter  of  apology,  as  Mr.  Flekering  eo  undoubtedly  assamee,  there  was 
not  a  word  or  allusion  in  it  respecting  Cunningham's  publication. 

The  other  allegation,  respecting  myself,  is  equally  f;i!se.  In  page  34,  he  quotee 
Doctor  Stuart  as  having,  twenty  years  ago,  informed  him  that  General  Washington, 
**  when  he  became  a  private  citizen,"  called  me  to  account  for  expressions  in  a  letter 
to  Masaei,  requfarlng,  in  a  tone  of  unueual  ecTerity,  an  explanation  of  that  lettw. 
He  adds,  of  himedf,  *'in  what  manner  the  latter  humbled  himself  and  appeased 
the  just  re-enfmont  of  Washington,  will  never  be  known,  as  some  time  after  his 
death  the  coi  respoadencc  was  not  to  be  found,  and  a  diary  for  an  important  period 
of  his  presidency  was  also  missing."  The  diary  being  of  transactions  during  his 
preddeney,  the  letter  to  Manel  aol  known  here  nntil  mnm  time  i^ltr  As  bteame  a 
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private  citizen^  and  the  prcteudcd  coircspondence  of  course  after  that,  I  know  not 
why  this  lost  diary  and  aoppoaed  correspondence  are  bronght  together  heie^  luUm 

U).  i:)>irui;ttions  nortliy  of  tlie  letter  it.^^flf.  The  correspondence  coold  nol  be  found, 
indeed,  bt^caiise  it  had  novor  exLsted.  I  do  ;t!lirrn  that  there  never  passed  a  word,  writ- 
ten or  verbal,  directly  or  iiidireotly,  l.t  twcen  General  Washington  and  myself  on  the 
subject  of  that  letter.  He  would  never  hare  degraded  himseU'so  far  as  to  take  to 
Ufludf  the  impotation  in  Chat  letter  on  the  "Samsons  in  combat."  The  whole 
story  is  a  &brication,  and  I  defy  the  framert  of  it,  and  all  mankind,  to  prodooe  a 
!«criii  of  a  pon  hetwoen  rJcueral  Wa^hinpton  and  myself  on  the  subject,  or  any  other 
evidence  more  worthy  of  eredit  than  the  suspicions,  suppositions,  and  presumptions 
of  the  two  persons  here  quoting  and  quoted  for  it.  With  Doctor  Stuart  I  bad  not 
modi  aoqualntanoe.  I  siin>oeed  bhn  to  be  an  boneet  man,  knew  bhn  to  be  m  very 
week  one,  and,  like  Mr.  PfdEering,  very  prone  to  antipathies,  boiling  with  pertj  pas* 
lions,  and,  ii!i*l>  r  the  dominion  of  these,  readily  welcoming  fancies  for  fiuste.  Bat 
come  the  story  from  whomsoever  it  might,  it  is  an  unqualified  falsehood. 

This  letter  to  Mazzei  has  been  a  precious  theme  of  crimination  for  Federal 
malice.  It  was  a  long  letter  of  borioees,  in  which  was  inserted  a  dngle  paragraph 
only  of  political  information  as  to  the  state  of  oor  coontry.  In  this  Informaden 
there  was  not  one  word  which  would  not  then  have  been,  or  would  not  now  be 
approved  by  every  Republican  in  the  United  States,  looking  back  to  those  times,  s« 
you  will  pee  by  a  faithlul  copy  now  inclosed  of  the  whole  of  what  that  letter  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  United  States,  or  of  its  goTemment.  This  paragraph, 
extracted  and  translated,  got  into  a  Farls  paper  at  a  time  when  the  persons  In  power 
there  were  laboring  under  very  general  di-^ruvor,  and  their  friends  were  eager  to 
catch  even  at  straw.-^  to  buoy  them  up.  To  them,  therefore,  I  have  always  imputed 
the  intcrpol  itioti  of  an  entire  paragraph  additional  to  mine,  which  makes  nii»  charjr? 
my  own  country  with  ingratitude  and  injustice  to  France.  There  wa^  not  a  word  in 
roy  letter  respecting  France,  or  any  of  the  proceedUngs  or  relations  between  tlm 
country  and  that.  Tet  this  interpohrted  paragraph  has  been  the  burden  of  Fednal 
calumny,  has  been  constantly  quoted  by  them,  made  the  subject  of  unceasing  an  J 
virulent  abuse,  atid  U  still  quoted,  as  you  sec,  )'y  Mr  Pickering,  pngo  :^r^.  ai  if  it 
were  genuine,  and  really  written  by  me.  And  even  Judge  Marshall  makes  hiflory 
descend  from  its  dignity,  and  the  ermine  from  its  sanctity,  to  exaggerate,  to  record, 
and  to  sanction  this  forgery.  In  the  very  hwt  note  of  bis  book,  he  eaya,  **  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jcffcr-on  to  Mr  Masiei,  an  Italian,  was  published  in  Florence,  and  re-pub- 
lished in  tlic  Monifo\>r,  with  very  severe  ptrictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  rniTt«d 
States."  And  inj^tead  of  the  letter  itself,  he  copies  what  be  says  are  the  remark*  of 
the  editor,  which  are  an  exaggerated  commentary  on  the  fabricated  paragraph 
itaelf,  and  rilently  leaTCS  to  his  reader  to  make  the  ready  inlbrence  that  tbeee  were 
the  sentimeats  of  the  letter.  Proof  \»  the  duty  of  the  allirmative  -i'lc  A  oegalive 
cannot  be  possibly  proved.  But,  in  defect  of  impo>-iible  proof  of  what  was  not  ia 
the  original  letter,  I  have  its  press-copy  still  in  my  po.^.session.  It  has  been  sho*n 
to  several,  and  is  open  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  it  I  have  presumed  only,  thst 
the  interpolation  was  done  In  Paris.  But  I  never  saw  the  letter  in  either  its  Italian  er 
Frmich  dreas,  and  It  may  haTO  been  done  here,  with  the  commentary  banded  dovn 
to  posterity  by  the  jtidge.  The  genuine  paragruph,  re-translated  through  Italian 
and  French  into  English,  as  it  appeared  here  in  a  Federal  paper,  besides  the  muti- 
lated hue  which  these  translations  and  rctranslations  of  it  produced,  generally  gave 
M  mistranslation  of  a  single  word,  which  entirely  perrerted  its  meanbg,  and  made 
it  a  pliant  and  fertile  text  of  misrepresentation  of  mj  politioal  priodplee.  The 
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original,  speaking  of  an  Anglican,  monarchical  and  ariHtocraticaJ  partj,  which  had 
sprung  up  since  he  had  left  ua,  states  their  object  to  be  "  to  drair  over  Of  th«  fob* 
•tance,  as  Ibej  badaiready  done  the/onm  of  the  Britiab  Goveminent."  Mow  tbe 
*' forms  ^*  bere  meant,  were  the  leTcea,  birtbdaya,  tbe  pompous  cavalcade  to  tbe 

Btate-houPC  on  the  meeting  of  Pongro-Js,  the  formnl  speech  from  the  throne,  tlie  pro- 
ccfwion  of  Congress  in  a  body  to  n  rcho  the  speech  in  iiii  answer,  etc.  etc.    But  the 
translator  here,  hy  substituting  form  in  the  singular  number,  for  forma  in  tbe 
plural,  made  it  mean  tbe  frame  or  organisation  of  our  GoTemment)  or  its  form  of 
lef^tiTe,  ezeentive  and  judiciary  authorities,  ooordinate  and  Independent;  to 
which  form  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  I  was  an  enemy.    In  this  sense  tbey  always 
quoted  it,  and  in  this  sense  Mr.  Pickering  still  quotes  it,  pages  81,  ,15,  38,  and 
countenances  the  inference.    Now  General  Washington  pertccll;  undtrsiood  what  I 
meant  by  tbeae  forms,  as  tbey  wtfe  ireiiaent  snt^eots  of  eostmsation  between  ns. 
When,  on  my  return  from  Europe,  I  Joined  tbe  OoTomment  In  Marob,  1790,  at  New 
York,  I  was  mveb  astonished,  indeed,  at  the  minAoitJ  I  found  established  of  royal 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  more  nlarmod  at  the  unexpfcteil  pljcnoracnon.  by  the 
monarchical  sentiments  I  heard  expressed  and  openly  niainiained  in  every  curnpany, 
and  among  others  by  the  high  members  of  the  GoTemnient,  executive  and  judiciary 
(General  Wadiington  alone  exoepted),  and  by  a  great  part  of  the  legidature,  save 
only  some  meml)or;-!  who  had  bsen  of  tlio  old  Congress,  and  a  very  few  of  recent 
introduction.    I  took  occision,  at  various  times,  of  expressing  to  General  Washing- 
ton niy  rlir'appoititment  ut  tiie^no  .Hviuptorud  of  a  eli;iiige  of  principle,  and  that  I 
thought  them  encouraged  by  the  lorius  and  ceremonies  which  1  found  prevailing, 
not  at  all  in  cbaraoter  with  the  rimplicity  of  republioangoTemment,  and  looking  as 
If  wisbAiOy  to  those  of  European  courts.  His  general  explanations  to  me  were, 
tbat  wlien  be  arrived  at  Sew  York  to  enter  on  the  executive  administration  of  the 
new  government,  he  observed  to  those  who  were  to  assist  him,  that  placed  as  he 
was  iu  an  office  entirely  new  to  him,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  Other  goTemments,  still  less  apprised  ot  those  which  might  be  properly  estab- 
lished here,  and  blssaelf  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  forms^  be  wished  them  to  eon* 
sider  and  prescribe  what  tbey  should  be  ;  and  the  task  was  assigned  particularly  to 
General  Knox,  a  man  of  parade,  and  to  Colonel  Huniphreys,  who  had  resided  some 
time  at  a  foreign  court.    They,  he  said,  were  the  authors  of  the  present  regulations 
and  that  others  were  proposed  so  highly  strained  that  be  absolutely  rejected  them. 
Attentive  to  tbe  difference  of  opinion  prevdUlng  on  this  sultfeet,  when  tbe  term  of 
his  second  election  arrived,  he  called  the  Heads  of  Departments  together,  obserred 
to  them  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  advice  he  had  taken  and  tlie  course  he  had  observed  in  conipliarue  with 
it;  tiiai  a  proper  occasion  had  now  arrived  of  revising  that  course,  ot  correcting  it 
In  any  particulars  not  approved  in  experience ;  and  be  dedred  usto  emisidt  together, 
agree  on  any  changes  we  should  think  for  the  better,  and  that  be  should  willingly 
conform  to  whatweshoidd  advise.    We  met  at  my  office.    Hamilton  and  mysetf 
agreed  at  once  that  there  was  too  much  ceremony  for  the  character  of  our  Govorn- 
ment,  and  particularly,  that  the  pantde  of  the  installation  at  New  York  ought  not 
to  bo  copied  on  tbe  present  occasion,  tbat  tbe  President  should  desire  the  Ohief 
Justice  to  attend  him  at  hia  chambers,  that  be  should  administer  the  oath  of  office 
to  him  in  the  jircsence  of  the  higher  oflScers  of  the  Goremment,  and  that  the  certificate 
of  the  f;iet  should  be  delivi  re.l  to  the  Secn  tary  of  State  to  be  recoriled.  Randolph 
and  Knox  did'ered  from  us,  the  latter  veiiemeiitly  ;  they  thought  it  not  ativisuble  to 
chaoge  any  of  the  established  forms,  and  wc  authorized  Randolph  to  report  our 
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opinions  to  the  President.  As  those  opinions  wore  dirided,  and  no  positire  adricc 
^ven  as  to  aDj  change,  no  change  was  made.  Thus  the  forms  which  I  had  c<>n- 
rared  in  my  letter  to  Manei  were  perllectiy  ondentood  bj  Oenend  Waridngton,  and 
were  tboee  which  he  himeelf  hot  fattrelj  tolerated.  He  had  flunidied  me  a  proper 
ooeanion  for  proposing  thdr  refonnatioo,  and  nij  opinion  not  preraiUng,  he  knew 
I  could  not  havi'  meant  any  p.irt  of  the  een^Tirc  for  him. 

Mr.  Pickering  quotes,  too  (pa?*"  'U),  tho  expreswion  in  the  letter,  of  "  tlio  nv  n 
who  were  Samsons  Id  the  field,  and  Solomonji  in  the  council,  but  who  had  had  their 
heads  shorn  hj  the  harlot  England  ;**  or,  as  expressed  in  the  re^rsnshitfon,  **the 
men  who  were  Solomons  in  council,  and  Sanuons  in  combat,  hot  whose  hair  had 
been  cut  ofTbv  the  whore  England."    \ow  thi«  expression  also  was  psfftctljr  nndei^ 
Htnorl  V.y  G»-neml  Washin^rtoii.    Ho  know  that  I  meant  it  for  the  Cincinnati  {rene- 
rallv,  and  that  from  what  had  pa.«sed  between  us  at  the  commencement  of  that 
instttotion,  I  eonid  not  mean  to  faicinde  him.  When  the  6rst  meeUng  was  called 
for  its  establishment,  I  was  a  member  <tt  the  Congress  then  sitMig  at  AnnapoUai 
<ieneral  Washington  wrote  to  me,  asliing  my  opinion  on  that  proposition,  and  the 
eourse,  if  any,  which  I  thought  Congrea?  wonid  observe  roBpootini'  if.    I  wrote  him 
franlily  my  own  disapprobation  of  it;  that  I  found  the  nieinbor^  ol  <'oni;ross  gcne- 
rallj  of  the  same  sentiment;  that  I  thought  they  would  take  no  expres^s  notice  of  it, 
bat  that  in  all  appointments  of  tnist,  honor,  or  profit^  they  would  dlendy  pass  hj  at 
candidates  of  that  order,  and  give  an  uniform  preference  to 'others.   On  Us  way  to 
the  first  meeting  in  Philadolphia,  wliioh  I  think  waa  in  the  spring  of  1784,  he  called 
on  me  at  Annapolis.    It  wag  a  little  after  candle-light,  and  he  sat  with  me  till  after 
uiidnigiii,  conversing,  almost  exclusively,  on  that  subject.    While  he  was  feelingly 
indulgent  to  the  raot^ee  which  might  indnee  the  offloers  to  pimnoto  It,  he  concnrred 
irith  me  entirely  in  condemning  it;  and  when  I  expressed  an  idea  that  if  the  hereA- 
tary  quality  were  suppressed,  the  institution  might  perhaps  be  indulged  during  the 
lives  of  the  officers  now  living,  and  wlio  had  actually  sorved ;  "  No,"  he  said,  '*  not  a 
fibre  of  it  ought  to  be  left,  to  be  an  eye-sore  to  the  public,  a  ground  of  diss.i:i»fac- 
tion,  and  a  line  of  separation  between  them  and  their  country     and  he  left  me  «iih 
a  determination  to  use  all  his  inllaence  for  its  entire  sappresrion.  On  his  i«t«n 
from  the  meeting,  he  called  on  me  again,  and  related  to  me  tiie  coarse  the  thing  had 
taken.    Ho  said,  thnt,  frnm  the  beginning,  he  had  uscil  ovory  endeaTOr  tO  prevail  OS 
the  offio  TH  to  ronoum  o  tho  projoof  altopothpr,  urL'in;^  tlio  many  eon*idorations 
which  would  render  it  odious  to  ihoir  fellow -citizeus,  and  disreputable  and  iiyuriou^  to 
themselves;  that  he  had  at  length  prevailed  on  most  of  the  old  officers  to  r^eetit, 
although  with  great  and  warm  opposition  from  otberSi  and  especially  the  yonngcr 
ones,  among  whom  he  named  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith  as  particularly  intemperate.  Bat 
that  in  this  state  of  things,  when  he  thought  the  question  safe,  and  the  meeting 
drawing  to  a  close,  Major  L*£nfant  arrived  from  France  with  a  bundle  of  eagles,  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  there,  with  letters  from  the  French  officers  who  bad  served 
in  America,  praying  for  admisrion  into  the  order,  and  a  solemn  act  of  their  king  per- 
mitting them  to  wear  its  ensign.  This,  he  said,  changed  the  face  of  mattets  at  once, 
produced  an  entire  revolution  of  sentiment,  and  turned  the  torrent  so  strongly  in 
lai  o|>pob>ite  direction,  that  it  oould  be  no  longoi  witii^tood  :  all  iio  could  then  obtain, 
wm  a  suppression  of  the  heroditury  quality.    Uc  added,  that  it  waa  the  French 
applications,  and  respect  for  the  approbation  of  the  kingt  which  saved  the  establish* 
ment  in  its  modified  and  temporary  form.  IKsapproving  thus  of  the  institution  as 
much  as  I  did,  and  conscious  that  1  knew  him  to  do  so,  he  could  never  suppose  that 
.  I  meant  to  indude  him  among  the  Samsons  in  the  field,  whose  otyoct  was  to  drsw 
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over  us  the  f-'n/t,  as  tliey  made  the  lettor  fay,  of  tin-  British  Government,  aii'l  cspe- 
cittlljr  iu  ur .  uioratic  member^  au  hercdiUrjr  iiouao  ot  L  rdn.  Add  to  tbla,  that  the 
iMter  njiug,  "  Uwfc  two  <mt  of  the  three  brenehee  of  legiehtoie  irare  ageinit  u^**  waa 
Att  obTioue  exoeption  of  him ;  it  being  well  known  that  the  nu^otlUefl  in  the  two 
bnncliee  of  Senate  and  Rcproscntativcs  were  the  ttty  iostrunients  which  carried,  in 
opposition  to  the  oM  ami  real  Rcpublican'4,  the  meaiturcH  whicii  were  tlie  stibjootd  of 
eondenualion  iu  ihiH  letter.  General  Washiugtoo,  then,  uudersLinding  perfectly 
whet  end  whom  I  meent  to  desiguute,  in  both  phnuea,  aud  that  thej  could  uot  bare 
any  appUeation  or  view  to  liinueU;  eonld  find  in  neither  eny  eevee  of  olihnee  to  him" 
aelf ;  nnd  therefore  neither  needed,  nor  CTer  eeked  any  expIaneUoo  of  them  from 
nn'.  Hii'l  it  (  vrn  been  otherwise,  th»'V  mti«it  know  very  little  of  General  Wiisliini:- 
toii,  who  should  believe  to  bo  within  the  luw8  of  hia  character,  what  Doctor  Stuart 
ia  ss\id  to  have  imputed  to  hiiu.  Be  thi^,  however,  as  it  uiaj,  the  story  in  iutauioudly 
fiUae  in  eveiy  article  of  it.  My  laat  parting  with  General  Weshington  wee  at  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  Mareh,  1797,  and  wae  warmly  albotionate;  and  I 
never  had  any  reason  to  believe  any  change  on  his  part,  as  there  certainly  waanone 
on  mine.  But  one  sesdion  of  CotiL're^v  interv<>ned  between  that  and  his  death,  the 
year  foUowiog,  in  my  passage  to  aud  Irom  uhicti,  as  it  happened  to  be  uot  couve- 
nient  to  call  on  hinii  I  never  had  another  opportunity ;  and  at  to  the  cewation  of 
oorreepondeooe  obeenred  daring  that  aliort  interval,  no  particolar  eireomatance 
occurred  for  epistolary  communication,  and  both  of  us  were  too  much  oppreswd 
with  letter-writing,  to  trouble,  either  the  other,  with  a  letter  about  nothing. 

The  truth  i^,  that  the  J^ederalists,  pretending  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of 
General  Waahiugton,  have  ever  done  what  they  could  to  sink  bis  character,  by 
baogiug  theire  on  it,  and  by  representing  as  the  enemy  of  Bepvblicans  him,  who, 
of  all  men,  is  best  vn.itled  to  the  appellation  of  the  Father  of  that  republic  which 
they  were  endeavom  g  to  (subvert,  and  the  Republicans  to  nminraiii.  They  cannot 
deny,  because  the  elections  proclaimed  the  truth,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  approved  the  KepubUcau  measures.  General  Washington  was  himself 
ihioerely  n  ftiend  to  the  repabMean  prindplee  of  oar  Conititation.  His  lidth, 
perhaps^  In  Its  dnration,  might  not  have  t>een  as  confident  as  mine ;  but  he  repeat* 
ediy  declared  to  me,  that  he  was  determined  it  should  have  a  fair  chance  for  huc- 
cess,  and  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  hi^  blood  in  its  .«up|K>rt,  against  any 
aUeuipt  which  might  be  made  to  change  it  from  it:i  rcpubhcan  form.  He  made 
these  declarations  the  oftener,  becaoee  he  knew  my  suspicions  tliat  Hamilton  had 
other  views,  and  be  wished  to  qniet  my  Jealooriee  on  this  salffeck  For  Hamilton 
frankly  avowed  that  he  considered  the  British  Con.stitution,  with  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  its  administration,  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  government  which  hud 
ever  been  devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  professing,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  spirit  of  this  country  was  so  fhndamentally  republican,  that  it  would  be  viftion- 
ary  to  tUnk  of  intrododng  nonarehy  here,  and  that,  therefore,  it  waa  the  duty  of 
iis  administrators  to  conduct  it  on  the  principles  their  constituents  had  elected. 

General  \Va.-!liin«.'ton,  after  the  retirement  of  his  lir!<t  Cabinet,  and  the  compo- 
bitiun  ot  bin  second,  entirely  Federal,  and  ut  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Pickering 
himself,  had  no  opportimity  of  hearing  both  sides  of  any  queation.  Ills  measures, 
consequently,  took  more  the  hoe  of  the  party  in  whoM  Imndt  he  waa.  These 
awasures  were  certainly  not  approved  by  the  Republicans ;  yet  were  they  not  im 
puted  to  liim,  hut  to  the  counsellors  around  him ;  and  his  prudence  so  far  restrained 
their  impassioned  course  and  bias,  that  no  act  of  strong  ni  irk,  during  ihe  n  niainder 
of  his  AdmioistratioQ,  excited  much  dissatisfaciiou.   lie  hvcd  too  short  a  time  after, 
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and  too  Diucb  withdrawn  from  iiitortuation,  to  correct  tho  views  into  which  he  had 
been  deluded;  and  the  c«Mittnned  asBlduitlee  of  the  party  drew  him  into  the  vortex 
of  their  intemperate  eereer;  eeparated  him  etill  fiwtber  from  hb  real  ftiendBi  and 

eicitf'd  him  to  actions  and  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  which  grieved  them,  but 
could  not  loosen  their  wffoftioii'*  from  him.  Thcv  wmiKl  ni>i  siifler  tho  temporary 
aberration  to  weigh  against  the  iiniuia^uruble  merits  of  his  life;  and,  although  thej 
tambled  hie  eeduoen.  ftom  their  places,  they  preeerred  hia  mtmnj  cmbahned  in 
ibeir  hearta,  with  undlminiahed  love  and  deToUon;  and  there  It  forever  will  remain 
embalmed,  in  entire  oblivion  of  exery  temporary  thing  which  might  cloud  the  glofiea 
of  his  8plendi<)  Vifc  It  is  vain,  then,  for  Mr.  riokering  and  his  friends  to  en<h.'avor 
to  ftth-ify  his  character,  by  representing  him  as  an  enemy  to  Republicans  and  repub- 
lican principles,  and  as  exclusively  the  friend  of  those  who  were  bo  ;  and  had  he  lived 
longer,  he  would  have  returned  to  hia  andent  and  unbiaaed  opiniona,  would  have 
replaced  hia  confidence  in  thoee  whom  the  people  approved  and  supported,  and 
would  have  seen  that  they  were  onlj  reitoiing  and  acting  on  the  principlea  of  hia 

own  tir-L  Administnitiun. 

I  find,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have  written  you  a  very  long  letter,  or  rather  a 
hiaiory.  The  dviUty  of  having  aent  me  a  copy  of  If  r.  Flekerlng*a  dktribe,  would 
acareely  juatify  ita  addreaa  to  you.  I  do  not  publish  theae  things,  becaoae  my  rule 
of  life  has  been  never  to  harass  the  public  with  fendings  and  provings  of  personal 
slanders  ;  and  least  of  all  would  I  descend  into  the  arena  of  .«>lander  with  pnch 
a  champion  as  Mr.  Pickering.  I  have  ever  trusted  to  the  juslice  and  con:>ideratioa 
of  my  fellow-oitiaena,  and  have  no  reaaon  to  repent  it,  or  to  change  my  course. 
At  thia  time  of  fife,  t04H  tranqnillity  la  the  einnmiMn  ientim.  But  although  I 
decline  all  newspaper  eontroveray,  yet  when  falsehoods  have  been  advanced,  within 
the  kiinw  U  dge  of  no  one  so  much  as  myself,  I  have  sometime.^  deposited  a  contradic- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  which,  if  worth  preservation,  may,  when  I  am  no 
more,  nor  those  whom  I  might  ufiend,  throw  light  on  history,  and  recall  that  into 
the  path  of  truth.  And  If  of  no  other  value,  the  praaent  communication  may  amuae 
you  with  anecdotea  not  known  to  every  one. 

1  had  meant  to  have  atlded  some  views  on  the  amnlpamation  of  parties,  to  which 
vonr  favor  of  the  8th  has  some  allusion  ;  an  amalgamation  of  name,  but  not  of 
principle.  Tories  are  tories  still,  by  wliatcver  name  they  may  be  called.  But  my 
letter  ia  already  too  unmerciAtUy  long,  and  I  doee  it  here  with  aararanoea  of  my 
great  esteem  and  respectful  emiaideration.  Th.  JnvBMOn. 

This  contains  a  manifest  error  in  the  statement  that  the  declaration  (in  the 
^laxztii  letter)  that  "two  out  of  the  three  branches  of  legislature were  against 
the  Republicans,  was  an  **  obvioua  eioepdon  **  of  General  Washington,  What  makea 
the  error  more  remarkable  ia,  that  the  aame  t$iUmet  ftom  which  Kr.  Jeflbraon  thus 

quotef,  contained  the  express  aflinnation,  "against  us  arc  the  Executive.'^  ^  And 
Old  anybody  know  better  than  he,  had  he  stopped  to  consider,  that  in  the  first 
feossion  of  the  fourth  Congress  (1795-0)  the  Republicans  were  in  the  ascendency 
in  the  Llouse,  and  that  every  page  of  the  published  journals  of  Congress  wooUl 
aflbrd  decisive  evidence  of  that  fact? 

When  Jefferson  wrote  to  llanei,  in  1996,  he  unquestiimably  meant  what  he  taii^ 
that  two  branches  of  Congress  were  against  the  Republicans,  and  that  one  of  these 
branches  was  the  Extc%Uioe.   All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  ^Pickering,  Wolcott, 
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McHeiirj  and  Lee)  were  decided  Federalists.  In  the  introdutlion  to  his  Ann,  and  in 
iiinuui'  rattle  o'.lior  places  in  his  writingrt,  JeflVrson  pariicularls  uihl  ilistinctly  ileciarea 
that  lact,  ami  as  u  uuces^jurv  consequence,  under  the  Cabinet  ui  ruugeaiuiits  then  pre- 
vailing, that  the  BzeoutiTe  dcpartmant  wm  praetiMlI/  in  the  haada  of  the  Fedmrel 
pertj.  NaT.  he  decbree  00,  e  little  furtibw  on,  in  tlw  hiim  letter  to  Mr.Veii  Buren. 

But  Jefferson,  juat  as  uniformly  where  he  mentions  Gemrai  Washington's 
indii'i<inul  Ojiiniona.  asserts  that  his  principle**  were  diffprenl  from  those  of  his 
(second)  Cabinet — that  at  bean  he  waa  a  Kepubliuan— that  be  was  true  to  his 
Republioao  oharge/*  etc. 

CoDfldoua  tiwk  he  had  alwaja  mentallj,  or  by  diraet  aflrnatioo,  made  thia 
"exceptima*'  of  General  Waahingtou,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  too  little  attention,  wai 
betraved  into  the  error  we  have  seen  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Rnren. 

This  ti\ii>nt8  one  of  those  momentary  aberrations  of  memory  which  would  be 
dcouKd  tcmarkuble,  were  the}'  not  so  common  among  persons  of  advaneed  yeafB. 
Mr.  JefFeraon  corrects  hta  own  error,  two  paragrapha  later,  by  deicribing  the 
actual  political  composition  of  the  **Execntivc,"  "after  the  retirement  of  his 
[Washington^]  tirst  ('a)>inet."  and  consequently  ita  political  compodUon  at  the 
perioTl  when  the  Maz/.ei  letter  was  written. 

There  U  another  uialemeut  iu  the  letter  to  Van  Buren,  which  might  at  firs^ 
bloah  seem  to  involtre  an  error,  via.,  that  in  whioh  after  mentioning  his  affectimu^ 
parting  with  General  Waahhigton  in  1797,  he  proceeds  to  aver  that  he  "never  bad 
any  reanon  to  believe  any  change  "  on  Washington's  part,  aa  *'  there  certainly  waa 
none"  on  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  to  the  Ana  c<)ntain9  this 
■entence  :  "Understanding,  moreover,  that  I  disapproved  of  that  LJaj'sj  treaty, 
and  cu^iiuiisly  n^riihed  with  fidaehooda  by  a  malignant  neighbor  of  mine,  who 
amUUoned  to  be  hia  oorreapondent,  be  had  beeome  alienated  from  myielf  |Mr«PM> 
a//y,  as  firom  the  Repnblican  body  generally  of  his  fellow-dtiiens,"  etc. 

Where  Jefferson  expres.ses  the  opinion  that  there  waa  nO  "change"  on  Wash- 
ington's part,  he  referred  to  pertonal  feelings,  for  two  paragraphs  later,  ho  distinctly 
mentioned  yoiitieal  alienationfl  between  Washington  and  the  Republican  party,  and 
nnmiataltably  alladed  to  mcA  aUenationa  between  Washington  and  himaeUl  In  the 
sentence  quoted  from  the  Ana,  the  word  "  personally"  manifestly  has  the  aenae  of 
individn.ilhi,  as  opposed  to  iifxeraUi/  in  the  next  clause.  Otherwise,  Jefferson  must 
be  understood  as  nieanijig  to  declare  that  Washington  was  perxonalltj  alienated  from 
''the  Republican  body  generally  of  his  fellow  citizens" — in  other  words,  from  tbe 
great  body  of  the  American  people;  Thia  wonld  bo  n  prepoaterooa  interpretation  I 

The  error  in  regard  to  the  '*  IxeoutiTe,**  wblob  n  glance  at  the  a^ommg  itordt 
of  the  same  tenience  would  have  served  to  correct,  reminds  us  to  make  a  remark 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  tlirown  out  quite  fully  enough  in  the  text  of  these 
volumes.  It  has  been  uientiuned  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  memory  failed  perceptibly  for 
the  last  three  or  four  yeata  of  hia  lift;  bnt  it  waa  not  ao  mnoh  a  aettUng  of  tbe 
base  of  forgetflnlnesa  over  all  eTonta  in  proportion  to  their  importance  or  remoteneia 
of  date,  as  occasional  forgetfiilnesses  or  rather  aberrations  of  memory  in  regard  to 
some  one,  or  one  or  two,  points  in  a  subject  of  which  his  general  recollections  were 
tolerably  good.  We  have  seen  auother  distinct  instance  of  this  in  his  letters  to 
Giiea  In  1826,  in  regard  to  J.  Q.  Adama*a  discloeorea,  etc,  in  1808-9,  and  one  or 
two  other  examplee  could  be  apeoUled.  He  waa  painftdly  eonaciooa  of  hia  UablUty 
to  &U  into  tlie.^  errora  of  memory,  and  guarded  against  diem  jealously  in  writing. 
Hence  tiny  are  .-(»  very  few;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  not  one  of  them  relates  to  a 
really  controverted  point,  or  raises  a  vapor  of  doubt  as  to  what  constituted  the 
settled  opiuioDS  or  belief  of  the  writer  on  any  point. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  Zrn.— Vol.  IL  p.  451. 
Jefenon'M  Jhaft  of  Kentucky  RuolvlUmt  of  1798. 

1.  RtMhtdt        tb*  seTenl  States  coroporing  the  United  States  of  America, 

are  not  united  on  the  principle  uf  unliniittHl  submission  to  their  General  Governm«  nt ; 
V»ut  tlint  hy  n  compact  under  llie  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Uniied 
States,  niid  of  Hinendmcnts  tlicreto,  they  ronstituted  &  General  Government  lor 
i^pccial  purposes — delegated  to  that  Goveruiueut  certain  detinite  powers,  reserving 
eteh  State  to  itself,  the  residiiary  mass  of  right  to  their  own  selfKOTernment ;  and 
that  whensoever  the  General  Oovemnent  aieamea  undelegated  powers,  its  sets  are 
unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force;  that  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded  as  a 
State,  and  is  an  integral  parly,  its  co-State!<  forming,  as  to  itself,  the  otlier  paf  ; 
that  the  Government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  \\  .A 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  ainoe  that  would  have 
its  discretion,  and  not  the  Conslitation,  the  measnre  of  its  powen;  hot  that,  a»  in 
all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers  liaTing  no  common  judge,  each  partv  has 
an  equal  right  to  jttdg^  for  itsdi^  as  well  of  lofiraotioas  as  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress. 

%  Ruolvtdt  That  the  Ooosiilntion  of  the  United  States,  having  delegated  to 
Congress  a  power  to  punish  treason,  coonterlhltfng  the  seouu^ties  and  oorrent  coin 

of  the  United  States,  piracies,  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high^as,  andolBtneiS 
against  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  otlier  crimes  whatsoever ;  andTt  heinp  true,  an  a 
general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendmcDts  to  the  Couslitution  having  alt^o 
declared,  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con^itution, 
nor  prohibited  bj  H  to  the  Sutea,  are.  reserved  to  the  States  respectirelj,  or  to  the 
people,"  therefore  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  SOd 
intituled  "  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act  intituled  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  critnea  against  the  United  States,'"  as  alw  the  act  paiiscd  by  them  on  the  — 
daj  of  June,  1798,  intituled  An  Act  to  punish  frauds  committed  on  the  bank 
of  the  United  States'*  (and  all  their  other  aets  which  aasoroe  to  create,  deBae,  or 
punish  dimea,  other  than  those  so  enumerated  in  the  ConstitutionX  are  altogether 
void,  and  of  no  force;  and  that  the  power  to  create,  define,  and  punish  such  other 
crimes  is  reserved,  and,  of  right,  appertains  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  reqiectiTe 
States,  each  within  its  own  territory. 

8.  JUtolittd,  Thai  it  Is  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  Is  also  expreedy  dedared 
by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Gonstitadoo,  that  **the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  Stales,  are  re« 
served  to  the  StHtes  respectively,  or  to  the  people  ;"  and  that  no  power  over  the 
froedotn  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the  presy*  being  deleirated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  all  lawful 
powers  respeetii^  the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the  States  or 
the  people ;  that  thus  was  manifested  their  delemdnation  to  retain  to  theauelves 
the  rifrht  of  Judijing  how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  pre?s  mar  1h? 
abridged  without  lessening  their  useful  freedom,  and  how  far  those  abuses  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  their  use,  should  bo  tolerated,  rather  than  the  use  b« 
destroyed.  And  thus  also  they  guarded  against  all  abridpnent  by  the  United  Stales 
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of  the  frooiloni  of  religious  opinions  and  exercises,  and  retained  to  thoinsplvcs  the 
right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this  State,  by  a  law  paaseil  on  the  general  demand 
of  ita  dtiiMM,  hftd  Already  protected  tbom  from  all  bomao  Mttnint  or  inter- 
ference. And  tbet,  in  ndditioo  to  thle  genend  {trindple  and  ezpren  dedsration, 
another  and  njore  ipeeial  provision  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to 
the  ("orHtitiition,  which  expressly  declares,  that  "  Conpress  shall  make  no  law  ro- 
apectiiig  an  e!<ublL«iiiinent  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press thereby  guarding  in  the  same  aen- 
tonco,  and  under  the  aanie  worda,  the  freedom  of  region,  of  apeeeh,  and  of  the 
preaa;  insomuch  that  whaterer  violated  either,  throws  down  the  sanctuary  which 
covers  the  others,  ami  that  lihcls,  fiilsohood,  and  defaniiition,  equally  with  liore«sy 
and  false  religion,  are  withheld  from  the  copiiiiaiice  of  Federal  tribunals.  That, 
therefore,  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July, 
1798,  faitituled  *'  An  Act  hi  addition  to  the  act  intituled  *  An  Act  Ihr  the  pitniahment 
of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,* "  which  does  abridge  the  freedom  of 
the  preiS,  ia  not  law,  but  is  altopethor  void,  and  of  no  force. 

4.  Resolved,  That  alien  friends  arc  under  tlie  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  wherein  they  are ;  that  no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to 
the  United  Statea,  oor  prohibited  to  the  indivldnal  Statea,  diatinct  from  their  power 
over  ddaana.  And  it  being  true  aa  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amcndmenta 
to  the  Constitution  havinj;  also  declared,  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  the  act  of  the  Cougre&s  of  the  United 
States,  passed  on  tbo  —  day  of  July,  HM,  entitled  *' An  Act  coooeming  alleni^* 
wfaicb  aaanmea  powem  over  alien  frienda,  not  ddagatod  bj  the  Constitution,  ia  not 
law,  but  \^  altogether  Toid,  and  of  no  foreo. 

.').  li'rsotvt  J,  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  as  well  a-<  the  express 
declaration,  that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved,  another  and  more  special  pro* 
virion,  inserted  in  the  Constitution  from  abundant  caution,  has  declared  that  **  the 
arigration  or  importatloii  of  euoh  peroona  aa  any  of  the  Statoi  now  existing  riiall 
think  |ii'o[»er  to  admit,  fhall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year 
1808  that  tiiis  commonwealth  does  admit  the  migration  of  alien  friend'',  described 
as  the  subj-'ct  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens;  that  a  provision  against  prohibiting 
their  migration  is  a  provision  against  all  acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would  be  uu- 
gatory ;  that  to  remove  them  when  migrated,  ia  eqidvalent  to  a  prohibition  of  thrir 
migration,  and  ia,  therefore,  oontrary  to  the  aaid  proviaioa  of  the  Conatitntion,  and 
void. 

6.  Renolvedy  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  the  protection  of  tho 
Uws  of  this  commonwealth,  on  his  failure  to  obey  the  simple  order  of  the  President 
10  depart  out  of  the  fTnitod  Slatea,  aa  ia  oadortaken  by  said  act  intituled  "An  Act 
ooneeming  alieoa,**  ia  contrary  to  tho  Gooatftntioii,  one  amendment  to  which  haa 
provided  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law 
and  that  another  having  provided  that  "in  all  eriniinal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
aball  etyoy  the  right  to  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  to  be  infumied  of  the 
natoro  and  cause  of  tho  aoeuaatton,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnecKs  ugaiust  him, 
to  have  oompulaory  proceaa  for  obtaining  witneoaea  in  bia  fiivor,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  connael  for  hia  defeoce,**  the  same  act  undertaking  to  authorize  the 
President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the  United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  acoiifation,  without  jury,  without  public 
trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  agaimt  him,  without  bearing  witnesses 
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in  his  favor,  withoat  defence,  without  rounscl,  is  contrary  to  the  provision  aleo  of 
the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force ;  that  tr&os- 
ferring  the  power  of  Judging  any  person,  who  id  under  the  protection  of  the  Uws, 
from  the  courts  to  the  Preaidetit  of  tbe  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  asme 
Bci  concerning  alio!ts,  i^  against  the  article  of  the  Constitution  wbich  provides  that 
"  ilio  judicial  pow.  r  of  the  United  States  «hall  b**  Vfuted  in  court.-.,  the  judges  of 
wiiich  .-hall  hold  their  oHicos  dmiii^'  L'ood  behavior  ;"'  iiiid  that  the  j^aid  act  let  void 
for  that  reason  also.  Aiid  it  id  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  triinsft'r  of  judiciary 
power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  OenersI  OoTemment  who  already  potjoassei  all  die 
l!«ecuti?e,  and  a  negative  on  all  LeglsIatiTe  powers. 

7.  Resolved,  That  tht^  constniction  applied  by  the  General  GoTcniment  (as  ia 
ovideneod  hy  smidry  of  their  proceedings)  to  tho?c  piirt.s  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxed,  duties, 
iniportb,  and  ezdses,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  proTide  for  tbe  common  defence  and  gene* 
ral  welfiue  of  tbe  United  States,**  and  **  to  mske  aU  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  Tested  by  the  Constitution  in  tbe 

l»overnmpnt  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  oflioer  thereof,"  goes  to 
the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution  ;  that 
words  meant  by  tbe  imitrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited 
powers,  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  ss  tbemselTCS  to  gire  unlimited  powers,  nor  a 
part  to  be  so  taken  as  to  destroy  the  wbolsiiwidue  of  that  instrument ;  tliat  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Gorernincnt  under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit 
and  ne<•c^sa^y  subject  of  revisal  and  correction,  at  a  tinio  of  greater  tranquiliity, 
while  those  specitied  in  the  preceding  resolutions  call  for  iniuiediate  redress. 

8th.  iSMoAwc^  That  a  conunlttee  of  ooofertnce  and  correspondence  be  appointed, 
who  sfasll  hare  in  charge  to  commnnicste  fhe  prece^ng  resolatiMis  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States ;  to  assure  them  that  this  comnionwenlth  continues  in  the 
same  eelcotn  of  their  friendship  and  union  which  it  has  inatiifcstefl  frorn  that  moment 
at  which  a  common  danger  first  suggcf^ted  a  common  union :  tliat  it  considers 
union,  for  spewed  nationsl  purposes,  and  particularly  to  those  spedfted  In  their  hie 
federal  compect,  to  be  friendly  to  the  pesoe,  happhiess,  and  prosperity  of  all  the 
States:  that  futhful  to  that  r  jn;  let,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in 
which  it  was  uudor-^tood  and  acceded  to  by  the  sevonil  p  irlie^,  it  is  sincerely  anxious 
for  its  preservation :  that  it  docs  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the 
powers  of  self-government  and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  cou-oUdated  govenh> 
ment,  without  regsrd  to  the  speeial  delegations  and  reservations  solonnly  agrsed  to 
in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or  prosperity  of  these  States ;  and 
that,  therefore,  this  commonwcnUh  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  ita  co-^fates  are, 
to  .-ubinit  to  undelegated,  and  eoiwcqoeutly  unlimited  powers  in  no  man.  or  body  of 
men  on  earth  :  that  in  cases  of  au  abu^  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of 
the  General  Govemment,  bemg  chosen  1^  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would 
bo  the  constitutional  remedy ;  but  where  powers  are  assumed  which  haTc  not  been 
delegated,  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy :  that  every  State  has  a 
natural  right  in  case.^  not  within  the  compact  {camm  v»\  f^fU-rii)  to  nullity  of  theii 
own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others  within  their  limits  :  that  without 
this  right,  they  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  end  tulindted,  of  whoeoenr 
might  ezerdse  this  right  of  judgment  for  them:  that,  ncTerthelesa,  this  common* 
wealth,  from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  communi- 
cate  with  them  on  the  .'*ubjoct :  that  with  thera  alone  it  is  proper  to  communicate, 
they  alone  being  parties  to  tbe  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last 
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RflOfft  of  the  poven  wmdnd  under  it,  Congreat  being  not  a  party,  but  mcrelr  the 
ereatnre  of  tho  compact,  and  subject  as  to  its  asfiuniptiona  of  power  to  the  final 
jadgment  of  those  by  whom  and  for  whoMi  use  itself  and  its  powers  were  all  created 
and  modified :  that  if  the  acta  before  specified  should  stand,  these  concluAona  wOttM 
iow  from  them ;  that  the  General  Goverament  may  plaoe  any  aet  they  think  proper 
on  the  list  of  crlmoK,  and  ponish  it  tbcmselrcs  whether  enumerated  or  not  enume- 
rated by  the  Constitution  U  cognizable  by  thoin  :  that  they  may  traiinfcr  its  cogni- 
zance to  the  President,  or  any  other  person,  wlio  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  coun- 
sel, judge  and  jury,  whose  $u»picwns  may  be  the  evidence,  h'la  order  the  sentence, 
hie  «^ic«r  the  eiecatloner,  and  Ml  breeat  the  eole  record  of  the  trannotUm :  that  a 
▼ery  nomerons  and  Taluable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  being,  by 
this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man,  and  the 
barriiT  of  the  Constitution  thu?  ewejit  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  no'.Y  remains 
against  tlte  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like 
exportation,  or  Other  more  grierons  prndahment,  the  minority  ^  the  same  body, 
the  legislatwes,  Jndgeo,  gOTemon  and  ooonseUora  of  the  States,  nor  their  other 
pcaconble  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the  constitutional  right?  and 
liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  can?c9,  good  or  bad,  may  bo 
obnoxious  to  the  views,  or  marked  by  the  suspicious  of  the  President,  or  bu  thought 
dangerous  to  his  or  their  electioD,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal:  that  the 
friendless  alien  haa,  Indeed,  been  aeleoted  aa  the  aafeat  anl^eet  of  a  firat  experiment; 
but  the  citizen  will  soon  follow,  or  rather  has  already  followed,  for  already  haa  a 
sedition  act  marked  him  as  its  prey :  that  these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same 
character,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  necessarily  drive  these  States  into  revo- 
lution and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republican  government, 
and  new  {wetexts  for  thooe  who  wish  it  to  be  b^ered  that  man  cannot  be  goTomed 
bat  by  a  rod  of  iron :  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in 
the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  otir  rights  :  that  confi- 
dence \-*  everywhere  the  parent  of  despotism — free  government  is  founded  in 
jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence ;  it  is  jealousy  and  not  confidence  which  prescribes 
Umited  constitntions,  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power: 
that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  ttmits  to  which,  and  no  further,  OUT 
confidence  may  go;  and  let  the  hone-;t  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts,  and  say  if  the  Cont^titutioa  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  tho 
government  it  created,  and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits. 
Let  him  say  what  the  gOTomment  ia,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our 
choice  have  conferred  on  our  President,  and  the  Preddent  of  our  choice  haa  assented 
to,  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  whom  the  mild  spirit  of  our  countiy 
and  its  laws  have  pledged  hospitality  and  protection  :  that  the  men  of  our  choice 
have  more  respected  the  bare  ttutpiciont  of  the  President,  than  the  solid  right  of 
Innocence,  the  daims  of  justificatton,  the  aaered  force  of  troth,  and  the  forma  and 
aubstance  of  law  and  juatlet.  In  qneationa  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  <tf 
confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Conatitn- 
tion.  That  this  commonwealth  does,  therefore,  call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expres- 
sion of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  hereinbefore  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts  are  or  are 
not  authorised  by  the  federal  compact  And  It  doubts  not  that  their  sense  trill  be 
so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  government,  whether 
general  or  particular.  And  that  the  rights  arid  liberties  of  their  co-States  will  be 
exposed  to  no  dangers  by  remaining  embarked  in  a  common  bottom  with  their  own. 
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That  they  win  eooenr  with  tidtpomiiMmweaHh  in  tmidMng  tibt  nidaett  m  to  pal* 
pablf  agalmt  the  Conatiftatioii  m  to  Mooimt  to  an  andlapiiMd  dadantion  that  that 

compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  meaaiiia  of  the  powers  of  the  Ooamal  Govanuneiiti 

but  tliiit  it  will  proceed  in  the  exorcise  over  those  States,  of  all  powers  wh:it?.orrer : 
that  they  will  view  this  an  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consoUduting  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  Govcramcttt,  with  the  power  aasumed  to  bind  the  State* 
(not  merely  at  the  caaea  made  federal  {ea$m$  foiitri»\  tut)  hi  all  eaaea  whataoever, 
by  laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but  by  othera  against  their  consent :  that  lUa 
«r(Mil<l  he  to  >!nrroii<ler  the  foitn  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  Hve  under  one 
del iviiig  its  powers  from  its  own  will,  and  not  from  our  authority;  and  that  the 
co-States,  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not  made  federal,  will  concur  in 
declaring  theae  acta  T<rid,  and  of  no  forae,  and  will  eadi  take  meaaurea  of  ita  own 
for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Government  not 
plainly  and  intentionally  aathoriaed  by  the  Oooatittttioii,  ahall  ba  exereiaed  within 

their  respective  territories. 

9th.  Jitsolvtdy  That  the  said  committee  be  authorised  to  communicate  by  writing 
w  poraonal  oonfereaeas  at  any  Umea  or  pboea  whaterar,  with  any  person  or  pai^ 
aooB  who  nay  be  appointed  by  any  one  or  mora  oo4Stataa  to  correapond  or  conCsr 
with  them;  and  tlu^  ibey  lay  their  proeeedingo  before  tfie  next  aeaaioii  of  AaNmfaly. 


APPENDIX  NO.  XVIIL— Vol.  II.,  p.  668. 

JSev.  Dr,  M<uon*$  Pan^hUt  on  Jefferxon't  Rdifjiotu  Fisies,  9ie^  i$nud  dmring  th» 

Election  of  1800. 

Dr.  Mason  puMished  this  pamphlet  in  September,  entitling  it  "  The  Voice  of 
Warniiii:  to  Otri^tiaiis  on  the  Enduing  Election  ;"'  and  that  it  wa<«  no'  intended  as 
tt  fugitive  production,  would  be  implied  from  the  fact  that  it  was  included  in  hii 
Worka  publiahed  by  hia  eon  In  1849. 

Dr.  Haaon  informs  his  reedera  that  the  belief  of  Mr.  Jeflfei«>n*a  infidelity  had 
for  years  been  uniform  and  strong,  but  that  now,  happily  for  truth  and  for  m,  Mr. 
Ji  fVer-ion  had  writtfn  and  lie  had  pri nfr,!.'"'  He  then  assunies  that  Mr.  Jefler«on  has 
avowed  hi^  infidelity  in  his  Motes  on  Virginia  in  various  ways,  which  he  proceeds 
to  specify. 

The  first  regarda  the  Deluge.  Mr.  Jeflhraon  aignad  in  the  Kotea  againat  a  ge» 
eral  deluge  having  taken  place,  from  the  fiust  that  all  the  contents  of  the  atmos 

phere  mea'-nrrd  bv  w(>ifrht,  were  they  water,  would  cover  the  globe  but  thirty  fiv< 
feet  deep,  or  raise  the  ocean  but  !iti\-iwo  and  a  half  feet  above  its  present  level 
He  therefore  supposed  that  any  deiugc  must  have  been  partial  and  local.  [He 
made  no  aUmion  to  the  Moaaic  aoocant,  bat  waa  diaevmlng  the  geological  <|ac«tion 
whether  the  marine  aheUa  foaad  in  high  mountaina,  and  partiankrly  thoie  of  South 
America,  could  be  aooonnted  Ibr,  aa  dauaed  by  many,  amOQg  tiia  eflheta  of  a  nai* 
Tersal  deluge.] 

Dr.  Uason  makes  an  important  admission : 

**  Mr.  JeflbMon*a  eonoeaaion  of  the  probability  of  delngca  within  oartahi  BariH^ 
does  not  rank  him  with  thoaa  great  and  good  men  who  have  anppoaed  the  delaga 
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to  be  partial,  bpcaii«o  his  iirgurncnt  concludes  against  the  Scripttiral  narrative, 
eTCD  upoa  thiit  fluppoijition.  He  will  not  admit  his  partial  deluges  to  ri^c  above  ^itj- 
two  and  «  half  feet  abore  the  leTel  of  the  ocean." 

Mr.  Jefferaon  bad  aoMl  nothing  of  the  kind  here  Impntod  to  him ;  and  1%  wfU 
hardly  do  to  infer  that  because  he  argued  that  the  contents  of  the  atmosphere 
would  rai«e  the  trhole  ocean  but  fifty-two  imd  a  half  feet,  thai  they  would  not  pro- 
duce a  "  purtiiil  "  deluge  a  hundred,  a  thou^nd,  or  ten  thousand  times  that  depth. 

The  geological  argument  growa  anniaing.  Dr.  llaaon  qnotea  and  ilalkiaei  Hr. 
Jeflbnon*s  words  aa  foUom: 

**  A  second  opinion  haa  been  entertained,  which  is,  that,  in  times  anterior  to 
the  records  either  of  history  or  traiiition,  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  shelled  tribe,  haa,  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  been  heaved 
to  the  heights  at  which  we  now  find  shells  and  other  remains  of  marine  animals. 
TfufvBvren  «f  tht*  opinHon  d»  weli  to  nyppote  tk§  gruU  Mtiitt  on  nAieA  it  r«$t$  to 
kvte  taken  place  heiiond  all  th$  $fo»  of  kiilOTjff  for  within  certainly  none 

fiirh  nre  to  b<  found ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say  further,  that  no  fact  has  taken 
place,  either  in  our  own  days,  or  in  the  thousands  of  years  recorded  In  history, 
which  proves  the  existence  of  aoj  natural  agents,  within  or  without  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  of  foroe  mflldcnt  to  heave  to  the  b^ht  of  10,000  feet,  aooh  maiaes  as 
the  Andes.** 

Dr.  Maaon  pronounces  this  a  "sneer  at-4he  Scripture  it^self,"  a  "  malignant  sar- 
cn?m,"  an  "  obIi<iue  stroke  at  the  Bible."  He  culls  Mr.  Ji'tTerson  "a  profane  phi- 
losopher," "  an  iiitidel,"  and  other  hard  names.  "  It  is  thus,"  he  exclaims,  *'  Chris* 
tiana,  that  a  roan,  whom  yon  are  expected  to  eievato  to  the  diiof  magiatfaey,  insnlti 
yooraelTes  and  jonr  nMt.** 

Mr.  Jeflbrson  was  arguing  against  the  now  adopted  theory  of  vpheaval  \  thatii, 
thit  mniintains  had  been  rai-^ed  from  the  bed«i  of  the  ocean  by  volcanic  or 
other  dynamic  agencies,  operating  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  said  the 
geologists  who  &Tored  Ills  theory  did  well  to  suppoee  such  CTenti  took  place  be- 
yond all  the  eraa  of  history.  Doctor  Mason  appeari  to  have  mistaken  this  for  an 
attack  on  the  Mosaic  dcolamUon  that  **  the  aame  day  were  all  the  fomUmrn  of  the 

great  deep  broken  up  !" 

Passing  over  some  other  cosmic  criticisms,  about  as  profound,  wa  find  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  quoting  the  following  sentence  from  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  a  part 
of  it  placed  in  capitals,  thva :  **  Those  who  labor  in  the  fields  are  the  chosen  people 
of  Ood,  IF  EVER  HE  HAD  A  CHOSEN  I'EOPLB." 

Dr.  Ma.«on  asks  how  Christian  ears  reli.'^h  this  "profan*^  babbling,"  and  he  ranks  it 
among  other  "  affronts  to  the  oracles  of  God."  A  writer,  in  our  recollection,  said: 
"Wasluugton  wa.s  great,  if  there  ever  was  a  great  man."  Was  this  writer  to  be 
understood  aa  denying  that  there  tror  was  a  great  man,  or  rimply  as  using  a  fhml- 
Uar  and  purely  iAomatio  form  of  ezpreasion,  to  give  strength  to  his  afllrmation  ? 

Dr.  Mason  quotes  Mr.  Jefferson  as  saying:  "  The  legitimate  powers  of  gOTcm- 
ment  extend  only  to  such  acts  as  are  injurious  to  others.  lJut  it  does  nie  no  injury 
lor  my  neighbor  to  say  there  are  twenty  gods  or  no  God.  It  neither  picks  my 
pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg."  The  meanmg  and  peculiar  phraseology  of  this  arateneo 
ore  snffldently  explained  in  toL  L  ppi,  870,  871  of  this  work.  Dr.  Mason  pro* 
Bounced  it  a  preaching  of  "atheism." 

He  declared  that  Mazzei  told  u  Reverend  Dr.  Smith  that  on  once  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  ruinous  condition  of  a  cburcii  to  Jefferson,  the  latter  replied : 
**  It  is  good  enough  for  him  who  was  bom  in  a  manger  I"   Dr.  Mason  said  some  of 
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Mr.  JolTfr^ori's  friends  "have  b^pn  desperate  enongh  to  chaHenge  this  anecflote  as  a 
calumny  fabricated  for  electioneering  purposes."  But  he  declared  he  had  himself 
hetrd  it  from  the  Rer.  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  thought  Maxzei  would  uot  have  beea 
goHty  of   tromping  np  «  dettb«rftto  lie,**  ete.  eio. 

Dr.  Masoo  thought  dl  these  things  prored  Jefferson  to  be  a  confirmed  infidel, 
but  if  ftnythin£»  wac  wantinc^  tn  establish  thi.-?,  it  would  be  shown  by  "hi-^  soliciiude 
for  wresting  the  Uible  from  tlic  hands  of  their  children — hi?  notoriously  unchristian 
character — hi«  disregard  of  all  the  evidences  of  divine  worship— his  utter  and  open 
eontenpt  of  the  Lord**  dajr,  inunrach  as  to  receive  on  it  &  pdbtic  enterteinment** 
Lastly,  lie  pronounced  Jelfcnon  **&  man  who  wrote  egeinit  tiie  tmths  of  God's 

Word— who  madf  not  even  a  profc>;sion  of  Christianity — who  was  without  Sab< 
baths— uitlioiit  the  sanctuary— without  80  inach  M  a  decent  external  respect  for 
the  faith  and  worship  of  Christians.** 

Since  the  eboTe  was  written,  we  find  In  the  newspapers  the  following  Mttnet 
fnm  the  Rer.  Dr.  Sprsgne**  "Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.**  Some  friendly 
deseriber  of  Dr.  Ma?on,  who  appears  to  imagine  that  the  Republican  partj  pro- 
posed "  an  alliance  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  givee  the  following  characteristie 
picture  of  the  times : 

**  There  is  another  sermon  of  which  I  retain  a  disUnct  remembrance,  and  to 
which  I  advert,  partly  because  I  regard  it  as  one  of  Or.  M a8on*s  greatest  efforts,  and 
partly  because  It  serves  to  illustrate  a  feature  of  character  for  which  he  was  distin- 
pui^licil  al'ovc  mo^t  nion  :  I  refer  to  his  fearless  disregard  of  conspquences  in  the 
discliargc  of  what  he  deemed  a  public  duty.  The  sermon  was  preached  upon  a  fast 
day,  and  at  a  time  of  extreme  political  excitement.  Personal  violence  had  been 
threatened  in  ease  be  denonnoed,  as  he  liad  before  done,  the  proposed  alliance  with 
Frsnee.  I  myself  remember  to  have  heard  a  young  lawyer  and  a  violent  partissn 
declare  that  '  if  the  Doctor  dared  to  repeat  the  thing,  even  the  horns  of  the  altar 
should  not  protdct  him,  for  he  would  himself  be  one  of  the  first  to  pull  him  out 
of  the  pulpit.'  When  the  fast-day  arrived,  a  large  audience  assembled,  expecting 
to  hear  a  sermon  *  to  the  times.*  The  Doctor  ehose  for  his  text,  Esddel  ii.,  3,  and 
the  whole  chapter  was  read  in  his  most  Imprssrive  msnner.  Near  the  close  of  hii 
discourse,  he  broke  forth  into  a  solemn  and  impassioned  apostrophe  to  O^ty  in 
nearly  ilieise  word.s :  'Send  us,  if  Thou  wilt,  murrain  upon  our  cattle,  a  famine  upon 
ouf  land,  cleanness  of  teeth  in  our  borders;  send  us  pestilence  to  waste  our  cities; 
send  us,  if  it  please  Thee,  the  sword  to  bathe  itself  in  the  blood  of  our  sons  ;  but 
spare  us,  Lord  Ood  Most  Merciful,  spare  ns  that  curse — ^moet  dreadful  of  all  corses 
an  alliance  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte!*  As  he  uttered  these  startlinp  sentences,  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  nostril;?;  he  iincon'icioiisly  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face, 
and  the  next  instnnt  made  a  gesture  which  looked  as  if  he  were  designedly  waving 
it  before  the  audience  like  a  bloody  and  symbolic  fiag.  You  can  fancy  better  than 
I  can  describe  the  impresrion  which  this  incident,  coupled  with  the  awful  apoe> 
trophe,  made  upon  the  crowded  assembly.  Next  day  I  asked  the  young  lawyer  why 
he  did  not  proceed,  as  he  had  promised,  to  pull  the  Doctor  from  the  pulpit. 
'  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  was  perfectly  horror-struck  when  he  wound  up  that  terrible 
apoiitrophe  by  waving  bis  bloody  handkerchief.'  " 

No  donbt  Is  faitended  here  to  be  expressed  that  Dr.  Mason  was  a  wellHneaning, 
devout,  and  within  the  Undts  of  his  profession,  rignally  aUe  man.  Indeed,  it  is  on 
account  of  his  chameter,  his  talents,  his  erudition  and  high  di'^tinction,  that  we 
I  ive  chosen  his  as  a  more  striking  illustration  of  that  clerical  warfare  on  Jeffersoa 
oi  which  the  "  bloody  flag  "  was  truly  "  symbolic** 
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APPENDIX  NO.  XIX— Vol.  IL  p.  61S. 
Ihpo$Uien  tf  J.  A,  JSayordL 

The  deposition  of  James  A.  Bajsrd,  iwora  and  examined  on  the  twenty  ■  '  day 
of  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tbooaand  eight  hundred  and  Ato,  at 

Wilmington,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  by  rirtue  of  a  cotnnii>i.sion  issuiDg  out  of 
the  BuproniP  court  of  judicature  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  John  Vaughn, 
directed  tor  the  examination  of  the  said  James  A.  Bayard,  in  u  cause  there  dejiend- 
ing  bctweeu  Aarou  Burr,  plaiutiif,  and  Jumea  CbeethtuQ,  defendant,  on  the  part 
and  behalf  of  the  defendant. 

let.  To  the  first  liitrrro<:atory  this  deponent  answers  and  says:  As  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Repret»cntatiTe8, 1  paid  a  visit  of  cereuiouy  to  the  plaintiflT  on  the 
4&  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thottMUid  eight  hnadved  and  one,  and  was  introduced 
to  him.  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him  bafero  that  period.  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  defendant  but  what  was  detired  from  his  general  repotatlon  before  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  when  a  personal  aoqualntaaoe  commenced  upon  my  becominif 
a  member  of  the  Senate. 

2d.  To  the  second  Interrogatory  this  deponent  saith :  I  was. 

$d.  To  the  third  interrogatory  this  deponent  saith :  There  was  an  equality  of 
•lectonU  votes  for  Mr  J  -frLi  sun  and  Ut,  Burr,  and  the  choice  of  one  of  them,  did, 
of  conneqiience,  devolve  on  the  House  of  RcprespntiulTes. 

4th.  To  lije  fourth  interrogiitory  this  deponent  siiith :  The  IIou>c,  resolved  into 
States,  balloted  for  a  President  a  number  of  times — the  exact  number  is  nut  at 
present  in  my  recollection — before  a  choice  was  made.  The  frequency  of  ballotiqg 
was  occasioned  by  the  preference  given  by  the  Federal  side  of  the  House  to  Mr. 
Burr.  With  ili--  exception  of  Mr.  Huger,  of  South  Ciiroliiia,  I  recfiileet  no  Fi'derul 
niernlicr,  who  ii;<l  not  loneur  in  the  general  course  of  ballotin*;  tor  .Mr.  Hiitr.  I 
cannot  name  each  meniher.  Ttie  Federal  members,  at  that  time,  conipo.sed  a 
majority  of  the  House,  though  not  of  the  States.  Thefe  names  can  be  ascertained 
by  the  Journals  of  the  Hoose  of  RepresentatiTea.  • 

6th.  To  the  fifth  interrogatory  this  deponent  saith :  I  know  of  no  mea-HUf  ^  hui 
those  of  arfjutiient  and  perftia.iion  which  were  used  to  secure  the  rlt  ciion  uf  Mr. 
Burr  to  the  Presidency,  beveral  gentlemen  of  the  Federal  party  doubted  the  prac- 
ticaMUty  of  electing  Mr,  Burr,  and  the  policy  of  attempting  it.  Before  th«  eleotton 
eamo  on,  there  were  several  meetings  of  the  party  to  conirider  the  subject.  It  was 
frequently  debated ;  and  mo^'t  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  adopted  a  decided  oi>inion 
in  favor  of  \n<  el<  i  tinn.  employed  their  influence  and  adilro-."*  to  convince  those 
who  doubted,  of  tlie  propriety  of  the  measure.  I  cannot  tell  whether  Mr.  Burr  was 
acquainted  with  what  piusscd  at  onr  meetings.  But  I  neither  knew  nor  heard  of  any 
letter  being  written  to  him  on  the  suf^oet.  He  never  informed  me,  nor  have  I  rea- 
son to  be1i*'v<-,  fintin  :  tliii  iiaV  re  nee  from  the  open  profesrions,  and  public  cour<ic 
pursued  by  tlic  Federal  party,  that  he  was  apprised  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  secure  his  election. 

6.  Tu  the  sixth  interrogatory  the  deponent siUth :  Mr.  Burr,  or  auy  person  on 
his  behalf^  never  did  commonioate  to  mo  Ui  writing,  or  otherwise^  nor  to  any  other 
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penom  of  whiob  I  haw  any  knowledge,  thftt  ray  mcMnrea  bad  beea  anggested,  or 
would  be  piir.sucd,  to  secure  his  election.  Preceding  the  day  of  the  electioo,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  the  FtHicr  i!  nicinhcr"*  of  rorigro!iS  had  a  uuiiif'or  of  peneral 
meetings,  tlie  profi'S^od  and  sole  purpose  of  w  hich  wad  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
giving  their  support  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Burr.  The  general  scutimeut  of  the 
party  wu  strongly  in  his  (kvor.  Mr.  Eager,  I  think,  oonld  not  be  brooght  to  Tote 
for  him.  Mr.  Craik  and  Mr.  Baer,  of  Maryland,  and  my^telf,  were  those  who 
acqniesi-ed  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  hc.-iitation.  I  did  not  believe  Mr  Burr 
could  he  elected,  and  thuufjlit  it  vain  to  make  the  attempt.  But  I  w:i5  clitotly  influ- 
enced by  the  current  of  public  sentiment,  which  I  thought  it  neither  safe  nor  politic 
to  coanteract.  It  was,  however,  determined  by  the  party,  withont  oonsuliing  Mr. 
Burr,  to  make  the  experiment,  whether  he  oould  be  elected.  Mr.  Ogden  never  was 
authori/.tMl  nor  requested  by  me  nor  any  member  of  the  House  to  my  knowledge,  to 
call  upon  .Mr.  liurr,  and  to  make  any  iiropositiotiM  to  him  of  any  kind  or  nature.  I 
remember  Mr.  Ogdcn's  being  at  Washington,  while  the  election  wus  depending.  I 
spent  one  or  two  erenings  in  his  company  at  Stiller*s  hotel,  in  small  parties,  and  we 
recalled  an  aoquaintanee  of  very  eariy  life,  which  had  been  suspended  by  a  sepamr 
tion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  I  spent  not  a  moment  with  Mr.  Ogdon  in  private. 
It  was  reported  that  ho  wa.s  an  a^ent  for  Mr.  Hurr,  or  it  was  undersitood  thai  he 
Was  in  possession  of  declarations  of  Mr.  Burr,  that  he  would  serve  as  President  if 
elected.  I  never  questioned  him  on  the  subject  Although  I  conadered  Mr.  Bur 
personally  better  quaUfted  to  fill  the  office  of  President  than  Mr.  Jefferson,  yet  for 
a  reason  above  suggested,  I  felt  no  anxiety  for  his  election,  and  I  presumed  if  Mr. 
Ogden  came  on  any  errand  from  Mr.  Burr,  or  was  desirous  of  making  any  dis* 
closure  relative  to  his  election,  he  would  do  it  without  any  applicatiou  from  me. 
But  Mr.  Ogden  or  any  other  person  never  did  make  any  communication  to  me 
from  Mr.  Burr,  nor  do  I  remember  having  any  conversation  with  him  relative  to  the 
election.  I  never  had  any  communioaiion  directly  or  indirectly  with  Mr.  Burr  in 
relation  to  hi.s  election  to  the  Presidency.  I  one  of  those  who  thought  from 
the  beginninj;  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Burr  wa.s  not  practicable.  The  sentimenl 
was  freely  and  openly  expressed.  I  remember  it  was  generally  said  by  those  who 
wished  a  perseveranee  in  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  several  Dens* 
cratie  States  were  more  disposed  to  vote  for  Mr  Burr  than  for  Mr.  Jefferson. 
That  out  of  coniplaisance  to  the  known  intention  of  the  party  they  would 
vote  deeent  length  of  time  for  Mr.  .TefTcraon,  and  as  soon  a.s  they  coulJ 
excuse  themselves  by  the  imperious  situation  of  affairs,  would  give  their  votes  for 
Mr.  Burr,  the  man  they  really  preferred.  The  States  relied  upon  for  this  cbasge 
were  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Yermont  and  Tennsssas.  I  never,  however,  nnde^ 
stood  that  any  assurance  to  this  effect  came  from  Mr.  Bufr.  Early  in  the  election 
it  wa.'  reported  that  "\Ir.  Kdward  Livingston,  the  Representative  of  the  city  of  No* 
York,  was  the  contidential  agent  of  Mr.  Burr,  and  that  Mr.  Burr  bad  committed  him- 
self entirely  to  the  diseretioil  <^  Mr.  Livingston,  having  agreed  to  adopt  all  his 
sets.  I  took  an  oocadon  to  sound  Mr.  Livingston  on  the  subject,  and  inlimsHd 
that,  having  it  IB  my  power  to  terminate  the  contest,  I  riiOttld  do  so,  unless  he 
could  give  me  some  a.ssnrance  that  we  might  calculate  upon  a  change  in  the  votes 
of  some  of  the  members  of  his  party.  Mr.  Livingston  stated  that  he  felt  no  great 
conceru  as  to  the  event  of  the  election,  but  ho  discUimed  any  agency  tnm  Mr. 
Burr,  or  any  connection  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bnrr^ 
deigning  to  codperate  in  support  of  his  election. 

7th.  The  deponent  answering  that  part  of  the  seventh  interrogatory,  whick 
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relates  to  lettera  received  from  the  late  Alexander  HamtUou,  says:  I  did  receirc,  ia 
the  course  of  the  winter  of  1801,  aereret  letter*  from  General  Hamilton  upon  the 
tubject  of  the  election,  but  the  name  of  David  A.  Qgden  ia  not  mentioned  b  any  of 
them.  The  general  derign  and  effect  of  these  letters  was  to  persuade  me  to  vote 

for  Mr.  Jeffer»on,  and  not  for  Mr.  Burr.  The  letters  conuUn  very  strong  reasons 
and  a  very  earnest  opinion  against  tlie  election  of  Mr.  Burr.  In  answer  to  the 
reudue  of  the  uanie  interrogatory,  the  deponent  saith :  I  repeat  that  1  know  of  no 
means  nsed  to  promote  the  election  of  Mr.  Barr,  bat  persoasion.  I  am  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  the  plaintiff  was  apprised  of  in  relation  to  the  election,  as  I  had 
no  COmniunicAtion  with  him,  directly  or  iiulirfcity  ;  and  as  to  the  expectation  of  a 
change  of  votes  from  Mr.  JcffcTKon  to  Mr.  Burr,  I  ru'ver  knew  of  abetter  groond 
for  it  than  the  opinions  and  calculations  of  a  number  uf  members. 

8th.  In  answer  to  the  eighth  interrogatory,  the  deponent  ialth:  I  know  of 
nothing  which,  in  my  opiidon,  can  bo  of  service  to  the  defendant  in  the  cause. 

To  the  interrogatory  on  the  part  of  th''  r'  lintifT,  the  deponent  answers:  E[aving 
yielded  «uli  Mes^r-*  Craik  and  Baer.  of  Maryland,  to  the  strong  desire  of  the  trreat 
body  of  the  party  witli  whom  we  usually  acted,  and  agreed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Burr, 
and  thode  gentlemen  and  myself  being  governed  by  the  same  views  and  motives,  we 
pledged  oonelves  to  each  other  to  pursue  the  same  One  of  conduct,  and  act  together. 
We  felt  that  some  concession  was  due  to  the  judgment  of  a  great  minority  of  our 
political  friends,  who  differed  from  us  in  opinion,  but  we  determined  that  no  con- 
sideration should  make  ns  lo,<»e  sight  for  a  moment  of  tlio  necessity  of  a  President 
being  chosen.  We,  therefore,  resolved  that  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  tiscertuined  tiiat 
Mr.  Burr  could  not  be  elected,  to  give  oar  volsa  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  General  Morris, 
of  Vermont,  sborUy  afler  acceded  to  this  arrangement  The  rsaidk  of  the  ballot  of 
the  States  had  uniformly  been  eight  States  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  six  for  Mr.  Burr,  and 
two  divided.  Mr.  Jetterson  wanted  the  vote  of  one  State  ordy  ;  those  three  gentle- 
men belonged  to  the  divided  States,  i  held  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Delaware ;  it 
was,  therefore,  In  the  power  of  either  (tf  «•  to  terminate  the  election.  Those 
gentlemen  knowing  the  strong  interest  Di  my  State  to  have  a  President,  and  know- 
ing the  sincerity  uf  my  determination  to  make  one,  left  it  to  me  to  fix  the  time 
when  the  opposition  should  eea.'^e,  and  to  make  terms,  if  any  could  be  accompliahedt 
with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  took  pains  to  <H."<close  thi-t  state  of  things  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  might  bo  known  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Burr,  and  to  those 
gentlomm  who  were  believed  to  be  most  dtspooed  to  ohai^  thdr  votes  in  his 
fevor.  I  repeatedly  stated  to  many  gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  acting,  that  it  was 
a  Vidn  thing  to  protract  the  election,  as  it  had  become  manifest  that  Mr.  Bnrr 
would  not  ajisist  us;  and  as  we  could  do  nothing  without  his  aid,  I  expected,  under 
these  circumstances,  if  there  were  any  latent  engines  at  work  in  Mr.  Burr's  favor, 
the  phiu  of  operationa  would  be  disposed  to  me.  But,  although  I  bad  the  power, 
and  threatened  to  terminate  the  Section,  I  had  not  even  an  intimation  fh>m  any 
friend  of  Mr.  Burr's,  that  it  would  be  desirable  lo  them  to  protract  it.  I  never  did 
discover  that  Mr.  Burr  u.sed  the  least  induencc  to  promote  the  object  we  had  in 
view.  And  being  completely  persuaded  that  Mr.  Burr  would  not  co;)perate  with 
us,  1  determined  to  cud  the  contest  by  voting  for  Mr.  Jetiersou.  1  publicly 
announced  the  intention  which  I  des^pned  to  carry  into  effect  tiie  next  day.  In  the 
morning  of  the  day  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  party,  where  it  was  genOT» 
ally  admitted  that  Mr.  Burr  could  not  be  elected ;  but  some  thought  it  was  better 
to  persist  in  our  vote,  and  to  go  without  u  Tresident  rather  than  to  elect  Mr. 
JeQ'ersort.    The  greater  number,  liowever,  wished  the  election  terminated,  and  a 
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PresidcDi  made ;  atid,  in  the  course  of  the  daji  the  manner  was  settled,  which  was 
aAerwards  adopted,  to  end  the  business. 
Mr.  Burr,  probtbly,  might  hare  put  an  end  aooner  to  the  etoetion,  hj  coning 

forward  and  dedaring  that  he  would  not  serve,  if  chosen;  but  I  hare  no  reowato 

belicTC,  and  nor^r  did  t1ii:ik,  fhat  he  interfered,  even  to  the  point  of  peHOMl 
influence,  to  obstruct  the  election  of  Hr.  Jefferson,  or  to  promote  his  own. 


APPENDIX  NO.  XX.— Vok  IL  p.  689. 
Skttek  o/(As  Life  of  Otntrai  SmUk 

General  Samuel  Smith,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  Pcnn., 
on  the  27th  July,  1752.  His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  large  landed 
prupriutor  in  Lancaster  couulj,  and  having  disposed  of  his  estates,  removed  to 
Caflisle.  There,  in  cor\j  unction  with  hto  only  son,  John,  be  engaged,  suooeasfally, 
in  mercantUo  parsnita.  The  latter  was  repeatedly  dected  a  member  of  the 

lature  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  17G0,  his  l.itlier  having  retired  from  business,  he  removed  to  Biiltiraore^ 
findiii;^  till'  sphrre  of  Carlisle  too  limited  for  his  enterprises.  Here,  with  his  energy 
und  .xuund  judgment,  he  not  only  rapidly  added  to  his  capital,  but  contributed 
largely  in  giiing  a  more  invigorating  impidae  to  the  oommeroe  of  that  toiro.  Itii 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  he,  with  seTeral  gentlemen  of  like  character,  who  eml* 
grated  fiom  Pennsylvania  about  the  same  time,  were  the  founders  of  the  commer* 
cial  proHj)«  rity  of  Haltiinore.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention,  which,  in  1776^ 
framed  tltv  Ur8t,  if  not  the  best  coustituliou  that  Maryland  has  eqjoyed.  Cbarlei 
CsrroU,  of  Oern^ton,  mid:  **  I  haTe  John  Sndth  on  my  committee  for  ghaping  the 
Senate,  and  it  wiU  be  the  lafiBgaerd  of  liberty  and  order.** 

Mr.  Smith  was,  for  soTeral  years,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  under  the  new 
constitution,  and  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  war,  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  Noted  for  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  doTOted  patriotini,  he  was  not  the  leaidiitinguisbed  for  hia  probity,  piety, 
and  great  rimplieity  of  haUla. 

General  Smith  obtained  the  rodimeuts  of  his  education  at  Carlisle,  then  he  wss 
a  pupil  in  ii  school  in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  at  another  in  Elkton.  But,  at  a 
very  early  uge,  he  was  recalled,  to  enter  hisj  father's  counting-house.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  continued  luuil  1771,  when  his  fitther  sent  him  in  one  of  his  own  vesseb 
to  Europe.  Whllat  abroad,  he  trareUed  through  Italy,  Spain,  Portagal,  fhuee, 
and  England.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  became  a  (mrincr  in  hia  futber^n  mercantile 
house.  On  his  voyage  hotne,  Major  Andre  wa.s  hi^  companion,  and  aaiaoere  friend* 
ship  existed  l)etween  them  until  the  unhappy  death  of  the  latter. 

rurticipaliug  in  the  general  feeling,  that  a  resort  to  arms  could  alone  secure  ths 
liberUes  of  hia  country,  he  at  an  early  period  joined  a  volnnteer  company.  This  was 
the  school  in  which  he  acquired  such  military  knowledge  as  he  poaseawd.  In  Jano* 
ary,  1776,  Smallwood'a  regiment  was  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  Tn  thi<  he 
had  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  captain.  The  repimeut  was  soon  after  taken  iuto 
the  service  of  Congress,  and  marched  iu  July  to  Lung  Island.    It  did  emiuent 
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•errieo,  in  tbe  meroonble  battle  there,  lorfng  one-tbtrd  of  its  men,  and  being  tiie 

hat  to  quit  the  fii  l>l.  He  was  alike  di.-^iin^'uished  at  HarlMm,  and  White  Plains, 
wbere  Captaiu  Smith  wiis  slightly  wouuded.  On  the  hariis:*ing  retreat  tlirou^'h 
New  Jersey,  it,  in  conjurictioii  with  the  Delaware  battalion,  covered  the  rcaTi  and 
wu^  liiti  lust  of  the  ariu^r  that  crossed  the  river  to  the  Pennsjlvania  shore. 

He  was  then,  Deoember,  1776,  greeted  with  a  mi^of'k  oommiflrion,  and  ordered 
to  Baltiinove,  on  the  reeraiting  aerrioe.  When  the  seven  Maryland  ref^nts  wore 
embodied,  in  1777,  be  received  the  comml«tsion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  fonrih 
regiment,  there  being  but  a  brief  interval  between  the  two  commissionf". 

He  was  with  his  regiment  at  the  attack  on  Statea  Island,  and  in  tlie  hapleas  affair 
of  the  Brandy  wine.  Inune^telj  after  this,  ho  was  detached  by  Gen.  Washington, 
to  the  defenoe  of  Fort  Mifflin.  In  thfo  naked  and  exposed  work,  of  mnd  and  pell- 
Bade?,  he  maintdnod  Umself,  under  a  continued  fire  from  the  land  batteries  and 
8liii»i)iu<r  of  the  enemy,  from  26th  September  to  the  11th  N'ovember.  On  that  day, 
he  wa3  so  severely  wounded  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  him  to  the  Jersey 
•hore.  For  this  gallant  defen«e,  Congress  voted  htm  <hanks  and  an  elegant  sword. 
Not  entirely  reeovered  from  liie  eflbcts  of  his  wound,  he  yet  took  part  hi  all  the  sttf> 
feriug:^  of  Valley  Forge.  From  theneo  he  was  again  ordered  to  Baltimore,  on  the 
recruiting  service,  and  joining  the  army  early  in  tbo  qning,  took  an  aetiTO  part  in 
the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

He  went  into  the  army  a  man  of  fortune.  After  a  service  of  three  and  a  half 
years  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  by  means  of  the  snspendon  of  oommeroe,  conti- 
nental money,  the  worthlessness  of  shipping  property,  and  hopeless  country  debts. 
These  causes  brought  his  father's  commercial  business  to  a  ruinous  end,  whilst  thcv 
drove  Colonel  Smith  to  the  painful  necessity  of  resigning  his  commission.  lie  did 
not,  however,  refrain  absolutely  from  military  duties.  The  command  of  a  militia 
regiment  wss  conferred  mi  him,  with  wMdi  he  oontinned  to  do  duty,  when  its  ser- 
vice was  required,  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

▲  few  years  after  the  peace,  he  was  deoted  to  the  IiSglsbturc  of  Maryland, 
where  he  remained  tmtil  he  wa.'^  chosen  a  member  of  Congrefs,  in  1792.  In  that 
body,  either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate,  he  continued  until  1833,  having  served 
forty  years,  in  the  national  councils,  with  an  interval  of  but  aix  weeks  during  that 
long  period. 

When  .Mr.  JefiTerson  was  forming  his  first  Okbinet,  he  tendered  to  Gen.  Smith  the 
Ff  cretar\>hip  of  tlie  Xavy,  and  most  nrgently  presaod  it  on  him.  lie  felt  himself, 
however,  constrained  to  decline  the  honor  from  considerations  entirely  private,  and 
connected  with  hi^  commercial  house.  He  nevertheless,  consented  to  serve,  and  did 
so,  until  the  post  wss  filled  by  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  it  haring  previously  to  the  accep- 
tance of  it  by  the  ktter,  been  ofibrod  to  Mr.  Langdon,  and  to  Mr.  William  Jones  of 
Philadelphia. 

On  all  itnportant  occasions,  connected  with  niercnntile  or  financial  m;itter?,  he 
was  consulted  by  the  administralions  of  Jctl'oroou,  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams  and 
Jackson,  and  he  very  frequently  gave  his  opinions  In  writing.  Ue  was  repeatedly 
chosen  Tioe-President  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  and  generally  was  at  the  head  of  its 
Committee  on  Finance,  as,  in  the  House,  he  had  been  nsoally  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means. 

As  a  brigadier-general  of  militia,  he  commanded  the  .Maryland  Contingent  on 
the  Western  Insurrection,  known  as  the  Whisky  Expedition,"  and  as  mujor-gene- 
rsl  of  the  same  description  of  troops,  ho  commanded  in  the  dttTeooe  of  Baltinoft  la 
the  war  of  1612. 
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The  knowledpo  he  haJ  acqnired  at  Fort  Mitllin,  admirably  adapted  him  to  th« 
task  now  imi>o<icd  on  hira.  As  was  the  former,  in  1777,  fo  was  Baltimore  in  1812, 
whoUr  defenceless,  with  the  ezoeptiOQ  of  a  miserable  fort,  having  neither  a  bomb* 
proof  tnaga^ne  or  a  casemate  to  protect  tl»  men.  Ererjrthing  was  to  be  done,  and 
that  too,  OB  a  Mof  notice ;  yet,  with  the  bewtj  eodperatkm  of  his  fellow-citiisBi, 
of  all  clii««c<»,  whether  in  money,  labor,  ftipplies,  cotmsel,  or  subordination,  he  ?nc- 
ccodod  ill  placing  the  city  in  as  strong  an  attitude  of  resi'^tance,  as  under  the  cir- 
cumsuncea  could  well  be.  It  sufficed  to  say  in  this  brief  memoir,  that  the  CQcmy, 
fluhed  with  his  triumph  at  WashiDgton,  was  repolaed  fttim  Baltim<Mw.  This  signal 
Mooeii,  was  as  gratal^  to  the  patriot  heart,  a«  it  was  honorable  to  the  eomnaadn 
and  hi<>  c;:iUant  followers.  It  may  be  remarlted  that  so  untiring  was  his  energy, 
and  80  wary  his  arrangement"",  that  not  an  asisailable  point  was  left  unprotected. 

In  his  8Sd  year,  a  committee  of  his  fellow  citizens  called  on  him  at  bis  country 
vetidenoe  ia  tlie  •ammer  ^  18S5,  to  pat  domi  a  ftarfol  mob  whieh  had  pommmm 
of  the  dijy  and  was  setting  all  Utir  at  defianoa.  With  hia  nativa  ^denoe  he  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  ho  lyid  been  forgotten,  and  did  not  possess  the  inflaenee 
&acr\ i)*'d  t  o  h i ni ,  by  the  committee.  Howaver,  ha  immediatelj  entered  their  carriage, 
and  drove  to  the  city. 

He  found  a  number  of  people  ooDeoted  at  the  Biohange,  and  soon  after  he  was 
introdoeed,  a  sariea  of  reeoiatioat  was  oflbred  to  the  meeting.  Ha  at  once  rote  np 
and  eaid:  **Bctolntions!— we  want  no  resolutions;  let  us  hare  arms,  and  those  who 
are  ready  to  use  them,  follow  mv  !"  The  result  was,  that  from  the  moment,  the  moh 
may  hare  been  deemed  as  quelled.  Before  six  o'clock  of  the  eveninir  of  ih.n  daj, 
every  prominent  point  of  the  city  was  under  the  protection  of  armed  men,  and  such 
artillery  and  cavalry  ss  ooold  bo  brought  out.  So  intsnsa  was  the  ftellng  of  grati- 
tude, that  he  was  elected  Mayor,  almost  by  acclamation.  Be  continoed  in  that 
oniee  until  a  few  months  iMfore  his  deatli.  Tbla  STsnt  toolt  place  on  the  22d  of 

April,  ISSO. 

Baltimore  gave  him  a  public  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  authonties, 
civil  and  military,  as  well  as  by  the  Presidmt  of  the  United  States,  and  his  Cab'met 
He  retained  his  mental  and  phyrfosl  fheolUes  to  the  hoar  of  his  deoessa. 

It  may  be  added,  that  CoL  Benton,  who  knew  him  well,  baring  served  with  him 
many  years  in  the  Senate,  hnn  portrayed  his  character  with  masterly  skill  and  sisnial 
justness.  In  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Thirty  Years  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  he  say;«  of  G.  n. 
Smith :  "  He  was  thoroughly  a  business  member,  under  all  the  aspect^i  of  the  cha- 
racter ;  Intelligent,  well  informed,  attantlTe,  upright ;  a  very  elective  speaker,  witb- 
07t  pretending  to  oratory ;  well  read,  but  all  his  reading  subordinate  to  oommoa 

sense  and  practical  views;  was  particularly  skilled  in  matters  of  finance 

and  commerce,  to  which  his  clear  head,  and  practical  knowledfje,  lent  lijjht  and 

order,  in  tiie  midat  of  the  most  intricate  statements  Patriotism,  honor,  and 

integrity  were  his  eminent  characteristlos,  and  ntUitarian  the  torn  Us  mind,  and 
beneficial  results  the  object  of  his  labora  ...  Ha  was  a  woridng  member;  and 
worked  diligently,  judiciously,  and  honestly,  for  the  public  good."  In  adverting:  to 
his  serviced  to  Baltimore,  Col.  Benton  adds :  "  As  having  defended  her,  both  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  that  of  1812;  and  as  having  made  her  welfare  and 
prosperity  a  special  object  of  his  ears,  in  sll  the  situatioiu  of  his  life,  both  pubtie 
and  priTate." 

The  above  sketch  was  drawn  up  at  our  request  by  an  authorised  hand  ;  and  we  have 
presented  it  without  any  alterations.  The  following  letters  ars  published  in  neither 
edition  of  Mr.  Jefierson*s  works: 
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TTASRnJOTOS,  JfarcK  »,  1301. 
De\r  Sir  :  By  the  time  you  rcooive  this,  you  will  li.ivo  bt  en  at  hoiao  long  enough,  I 
hope,  to  take  a  view  of  ihe  poadibilitied,  and  ul'  ihu  airnuigeiucuu-i,  which  uuy  cuubie 
yott  00  lo  ttipiMe  of  jour  private  dlidra,  aa  to  take  e  share  in  thoM  of  tbe  public,  and 
give  us  your  aid  v  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy ;  If  joa  4»n  be  added  to  the  AdnimstratUm 
I  am  forming,  it  wrill  coostitute  a  m:i«is  so  entirely  possessed  of  tlie  public  confi- 
deuce  that  I  fhall  fi'iir  nothing.  There  Is  nothiii?  to  which  a  nation  is  not  equal 
wliere  it  pouni  all  its  eaergies  and  zeal  into  the  haud^  of  thodo  to  wlium  ihcy  con- 
fide the  direction  of  thdr  force.  Ton  will  bring  as  the  benefit  of  adding  in  a  eon* 
aiderable  degree,  tbe  aeqoieseenee  at  kaat  of  the  leaders  who  have  hitherto  opposed 
tt* ;  your  geographioal  sitnaUon,  too,  Is  peculiarly  advanugeona,  as  it  will  favor  the 
policy  of  drawing  our  naviil  n'^onrccs  toward."?  the  centre,  from  which  their  bene- 
fit* an<l  protection  may  be  extended  equally  to  all  tlic  part-s  ;  but  what  renders  it  a 
matter  not  only  of  desire  to  us,  but  permit  me  to  say,  of  more  duty  in  you,  is,  tliat  if 
yon  refuse,  where  are  we  to  find  a  sobstitntet  Too  Imow  that  the  Imowledge  of 
naval  matters  in  this  country  is  eimfined  entirely  to  pereons  who  are  under  other 
absolutely  di.«iqualifying  circunT^tancos.  Let  me  then,  my  dear  sir,  entreat  you 
to  join  in  conducting  the  alTiiiH  ^'  our  country,  and  to  prove  by  conseciucncca, 
thai  tbe  views  they  cniertaiaed  in  the  change  of  their  servants  arc  not  to  be  with- 
out eflfeot;  in  Aort,  if  you  refbsOi  I  mual  abandon,  from  Moessity,  what  I  have  been 
so  Cdselj  chaiged  of  doing  from  eholoe  ■  fte  expectation  of  procnring  to  our  eoa»> 
try  such  benefits  a.s  may  compensate  the  eqiensee  of  their  Nary.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  aece(h'  to  the  proposition.  Everything  gliall  be  yielded  whicli  may  ac- 
commodate it  to  your  ailairs.  Let  nie  hear  fruui  you  favorably  and  soon.  Accept 
assnrances  of  tny  ht^h  and  friendly  consideration  and  esteem. 

Tb.  Jimiiaov. 

Qia.  Saii'l  Smith. 

IftfanoToa,  Jlbraitl%  1M» 

Dkah  Sib  :  The  circtim«t«ncc  of  my  intended  departure  induces  me  to  press 
the  promised  answer  to  my  last  Icitcr  at  the  first  |K)s.sihIe  nioujout,  hccauj^e  what- 
ever it  be,  some  important  measures  must  be  adopted  relative  to  the  Navy 
befose  I  oan  go  a  way.  In  the  wished  for  event  of  your  aooeptanee,  it  would  eeem 
neeessary  you  shouM  be  with  us  for  three  or  four  days  to  form  those  leading  de- 
terminations which  the  laws  and  existing  circumstances  require  respecting  the  Navy. 
Ill  hopes,  therefore,  of  hearing  from  you  soott,  aS  well  as  (iivorably,  I  tender  yOtt 
assurances  of  my  high  and  aifectiouate  esteem. 

Ik.  Jimisoir. 

Osa.  aAii*t  Imsmi 

WAsnaeiw,  jr«reJI»  M,  lin. 
DtAft  Sim:  X  have  to  acknowledge  the  reoeipt  of  your  fiivor  of  the  tOth.  Tbe 

appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  immediately,  on  receipt  of  your  letter 
decttoing  it,  proposed  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Philadelphia.  I  cannot  have  an  an.«wer  from 
him  till  the  night  of  the  2r.th,  hut  I  have  great  reason  to  expect  a  negative,  in 
that  case,  I  will  gladly,  for  the  public,  accept  your  offor  to  undertake  il  for  a  tine; 
besides,  tliat  it  will  comprehend  important  operations  to  be  immediately  carried  into 
effect,  it  will  give  us  time  to  loolc  out  for  a  successor.  I  mention  it  now  in  hopes 
that  in  the  moment  you  receive  notice  from  me  of  Mr  Jone!<'s  refusiil,  if  it  take-i 
«  place,  you  may  be  so  good  to  be  in  readiness  to  come  here  for  a  tew  days.  If  I 
l«^vo  Jones^a  refosal  on  Thursday  night,  you  shall  hear  from  me  Friday  night. 
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and  may  be  here,  I  hope,  yourself  on  Saturday  night.  Sunday  and  Mondiv  will 
probably  suQice  for  the  fir^t  deci:iiond  uecestuu'y,  so  that  I  auij  get  away  oa  luc;^), 
wbleh  now  beoones  very  urgt^nt. 

I  indoM  jon  tiie  uisirer  to  tbe  addrett  70a  forwarded  nc'  TlMpgb  tiiMe  cs- 
pre.ssions  of  ^'ood  will  from  my  feUow*ciiizeDS  cannot  bat  be  gratefid  to  me,  yet  I 
would  rather  rt'linquUh  the  gratification,  and  see  republican  8elf-re?pect  prevail 
orer  movements  of  the  heart,  too  ca}Mble  of  misleading  the  person  to  whom  thej 
are  addreeeed.  HowoTer,  their  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Be  irfeaeed  to  present  my  reepeets  to  Mra.  Smith,  and  to  aeoept  jromneelA  aamv 
ancea  of  my  high  connderation  and  esteem. 

Tb.  Jfirrusos. 


WASHrnoTOJt,  March  26,  1«01. 
Dkar  Sib:  According  to  what  I  had  augured,  I  have  this  moment  received 
Mr.  Jones's  refoaal  of  the  Secretaryship  of  the  NaTy.  lu  mine  of  two  days  ago,  I 
nentiootd  to  yw  tide  fear,  and  that  Id  that  event  I  most  avafl  the  pobUc  of  your 
kind  offer  to  aoeept  the  ottoe  for  awliile.  I  now  take  the  Kberty  of  repeal  ny 
nquest  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  come  §a^  on  Saturday,  that  wo  may  have  a 
consultation  on  the  moasurfs  immediately  to  be  taken.  The  urgency  arises  not  onlr 
from  the  state  of  sutl'crance  in  which  the  department  is,  but  from  the  Qece^siiy  of 
my  departure  immediately,  lest  the  aissmbling  of  ow  Admlnistralion  at  the  Ihas 
agreed  on  should  be  ddayod,  whksh  would  be  very  ii\jarioas  to  the  public  Accept 
assuranoea  of  my  grsat  respeet  and  esteem. 

Tu.  JurrKasoM. 

On.  &  Bum. 


WaSBflMrai,JW|rt|Un. 
DsAR  SiK :  After  the  trouble  you  baTe  been  so  good  as  to  take  with  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  corapleie  dL^position  you  have  made  of  everything  in  it  which 
was  pressing,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  press  anything  further ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
becomes  my  duty  as  a  public  officer  to  return  you  thanks  in  the  name  of  our  conn* 
try  for  the  nsefUl  aenrieea  yon  hare  rendered,  and  the  didnterested  footing  m 
which  they  hare  been  rendered.  You  have  done  for  as  gratis,  what  the  emoluments 
of  office  hiive  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  induce  otliera  to  undertake,  and  it  is  with 
cijual  truth  and  pleasure  I  testify  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  your  country. 
Mr.  Laugdon  having  ultimately  declined,  I  must  look  into  some  other  line  of  profes- 
don  for  a  Secretary ;  and  by  this  mail  propose  tho  office  to  yonr  brother,  Xr. 
Bobert  Smith.  It  is  not  on  his  reading  in  Coke  Littleton,  tliat  I  am  induced  to  thil 
proposition,  though  that  also  will  be  of  value  in  our  ,\dministration  ;  but  from  a 
confidence  that  he  mu?t,  from  his  infancy,  have  been  t-o  fHiniliarizcd  with  naval  tilings, 
that  he  will  be  perfectly  competent  to  select  proper  agents  and  lu  judge  ot  their  coa* 
dnct.  Let  me  beseech  you,  my  dear  dr,  to  glTo  us  tho  benefit  of  your  infloenoe  with 
Um,  to  prevail  <m  Us  acceptance.  Tou  can  give  him  the  neeeesary  informatloo  as  te 
the  state  of  the  office,  and  what  it  is  like  to  be  ;  and  I  hope,  through  your  interee.«ion 
and  his  patriotism,  that  this  is  the  last  time  tlui  commonwealth  will  have  to  kiiork 
at  the  door  of  its  children  to  find  one  who  will  accept  of  one  of  its  highest  truiU 
Accept  yoorself  aasDianoes  of  my  constant  and  alihottonate  ostsem  and  respset 

Tb.  Aranaov. 

Oss  Baa'a  Imra. 
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APPENDIX  KO.  XXL— You  UL  p.  258. 
Gmlhain^t  twrnvib  ow  VU»-Pr»§tdmtiat  JTominMlon  «/ 1804. 

In  Mr.  Trist's  Memoranda  occurs  the  following;  record  of  a  couversatioa  which 
took  pboe  between  himself  and  Mr.  CkUatin,  April  2l8t,  ISM: 

"The  cQttom  [said  Mr.  Gallatin]  was  beooming  established  for  the  Vice-Pred- 
dent  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency ;  the  only  exception  had  been  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Burr,  who  '  killed  hiiiisolf.'  Under  these  circumstances  •!  occurr.-il  to  .luim  Smith 
(perhaps  N.  P.  T.  is  mistaken  in  the  Christian  name),  an  excellent  mun  and  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  to  bring  fi^ward  Goremor  Gfinton.  Govemor  Clinton  was 
eonfiassedlj  one  of  the  most  weighty  idiaraoterB  In  the  Union ;  bat  he  had,  thns  fiir, 
confined  Iiitn^df  altogether  to  his  own  State;  he  had  never  aqired,  nor  did  he  now 
airpire,  to  RMli-nil  ollii-e  ;  moreover,  the  age  at  which  he  was  arririnp^,  in  a  great 
measure,  precluded  a  change  of  theatre.  Still,  be  must  needs  be  brought  forward. 
Smitli,  considerably  to  my  sm>prise,  enlisted  Wilson  0.  Nicholas  in  the  phin.  I  called 
their  attontion  to  die  atan^g  of  Governor  CBnUw,  to  the  onatomary  title  to  the 
pmiAdeacy  which  had  already,  in  some  measore,  become  attached  to  the  Vici-ri  <  si« 
denor ;  ninl  pointed  out  tL:it,  if  their  intention  was  not  to  elevate  riovernor  C.  to 
the  rrejjidfucj  (which  'twas  not),  they  must  be  cautious  how  they  dealt  with  him.  He 
was  no  man  of  straw,  whom  they  could  put  up  and  take  down,  to  suit  their  purposes. 
These  admonitions  had  not  the  desired  eflbct.  At  that  time  the  canoua  system  was 
in  full  force.  There  was  a  party  opposed  to  Smith's  scheme,  at  the  head  of  them 
John  R;iiulolph  anil  Macon  ('  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  H.  Reps.'  N.  P.  T.  thinks 
he  m]i\).  who  went  into  the  caucus  intending  to  !*et  up  old  Lan;^don  (N.  V.  T.  thinks 
was  the  name),  of  Massachusetts ;  the  sort  of  man  that  the  purposes  of  the  party 
vaqoired.  To  their  vtter  dinnay,  they  found  themadvea  in  a  nunoritj,  and  CSfintoii 
was  nominated.  Macon  swore  he  wodd  never  attend  another  oaocns,  and  this  waa 
the  origin  of  his  enmity  to  them.  When  the  period  came,  the  party  did  not  take 
lip  Clinton  for  President,  and  my  anticipations  were  rerified.  The  whole  Clinton 
family  and  tuiluencu  broke  off." 

Kr.  Trist  is  nndonbtedly  correct  in  the  name  of  John  Bndth,  who  waa,  at  the  time, 
n  aenator  In  Gongress  from  New  York.  So,  too^  of  Mr.  Langdon,  except  that  ho 
waa  from  New  Hampshire  instead  of  Massachusetts.  Nicholas  swore  (or  stated)  on 
Burr's  trial,  tbut  he  Itlinself  was  active  in  behalf  of  Clinton's  nomination  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  and  that  fact  is  otherwise  notorious.  But  the  whole  CUntou  family 
and  Inflnenoe**  £d  nai  break  off**  hi  oonaeqnenoo  of  Geoige  OUnton*s  not  being 
•*  taken  up^**  for  Ftreaident.  That  As  felt  sore  on  tlie  aidijeet  it  oartafai.  Bat  that 
be  nnderstood  De  Witt  CUnton  to  be  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Madison  in  the  olecUon  of 
1806,  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  own  hand,  in  niunuscript  letters.  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton was  a  senator  iu  the  2s  ew  York  Legislature,  and  before  taking  his  seat  in 
the  session  of  1807-8  (says  Hammond  In  the  Political  History  of  New  York), 
**  renounced  his  op^oeiiMii  to  lAs  J^mbarffo  km,  and  pcofiMaed  his  approbation  of 
the  m*  azures  of  the  General  Administration."  On  the  Slst  of  January,  1809,  he 
introiluced  resolutions  in  the  New  York  Legislature  approving  of  the  A<linini.stra- 
tion,  and  pledging  the  State  of  New  York  to  its  support.  In  his  speech  on  the 
occasion,  he  denounced  the  measures  in  Massachusetts  to  prevent  the  Embargo  from 
being  enlToreed— charged  the  opposition  them  with  pomiing  measnree  ten^Hng  to  a 
lUasolution  of  the  UniiHi— and  applying  to  them  a  Une  from  MOton,  declared 
they  thought  it 

**  Better  to  relfD  lo  Uell  than  wrve  ia  Hmtsq.** 
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Jiamorial, 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpreaentativea  of  tbe  United  States  of 

Aiiicrioa  in  Congress  aHHCiublod,  the  Mi'iiinriii!  of  the  subscriher-;,  merchants  ftOd 
ollier.s,  iiihubilivnts  of  the  city  of  New  York,  respectfully  showeth  : 

That  your  nienioriahsts  feci,  hi  coiutnoii  with  the  rest  of  their  ft>  11  onv -citizens,  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  honor  and  interests  of  their  country,  aiid  an  equal  deier> 
mination  to  aMert  and  maintain  tbam. 

That  jrour  memoriaHila  bdiaT*  that  a  eontiniMtiM  of  the  leitriotlTo  maansM 
now  in  operation  will  produce  all  the  beaefita,  while  it  prerenta  the  calamitiea  of 
war.  That  when  the  British  ministry  become  cODTinced  that  a  trade  with  the  United 
States  caiuiot  be  renewed,  but  by  the  repeal  of  the  orders  ia  council,  the  dUtress 
of  their  moroliaota  and  nann&oMrara^  anl  tlwlr  InaMUtj  to  anpport  ihotr  anuie#  in 
8pidn  and  PorCqgal,  ivOl  probablj  oompel  thorn  to  that  moaaoro. 

Tour  memorialiBts  beg  leave  to  remaric  that  sach  effects  are  even  now  Tutbto; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  ho|)cd  that  a  continuance  of  the  Embartro  and  non-impOf' 
tation  lawg,  a  few  months  beyond  the  fourili  daj  of  Juljr  next,  will  effect  a  complete 
and  bloodless  triumph  of  our  rigbta. 

Your  memoriallsta,  tborefora,  reapeetfaBy  aoUdt  of  yoor  bonorablo  body  Ae 
paiMge  of  a  law  continuing  the  Embargo,  and  gimg  to  the  Pwaidant  of  the  United 
States  power  to  discontinue  the  whole  of  tho  xoMiietivo  qpatOBi,  00  tho  (oacindiog 

of  the  British  orders  in  council. 

The  conduct  of  France  in  burning  our  ship^  in  sequestering  our  pfoporty  enter> 
ing  her  purts,  expecting  protaction  in  oonaeqooneo  of  tibo  prombed  repeal  of  At 
Beriin  and  Milan  deeraoi^  and  tho  delay  in  completing  a  tnaty  with  the  Amerioaa 
ndnister,  has  excited  great  sensations ;  and  we  hope  and  tru.^t  will  call  forth  from 
your  honorable  body  auch  retaliatory  maaaurea  aa  may  be  best  caloulated  to  procurt 
justice. 


John  Jacob  Astor, 

John  T.  Lawrence, 

Amasa  Jackson, 

Samuel  Adama, 

Joseph  W.  Totton, 

William  J.  BoMnaoo, 

Howland  k  Orinnd, 

baao  Sdteraiorhoni, 

Joseph  Strongs 

E.  Slosson, 

Alexander  Rodsa, 

Abraham  J.  HaBst, 

Israel  Gibb'^, 

Joseph  Otis, 

Joshua  Jones, 

Isaac  ria>on, 

Lewis  Uartmao, 

Frederic  Giraod,  jr., 

John  Slidell, 

Garret  8tonn, 

Robert  Roberta, 

John  K.  Townsend, 

George  Bement, 

John  Orookos, 

Andrew  Ogdon  Ik  Co., 

8.  A.  Rich, 

Hugh  M'Oormlok, 

Thomn'5  Storm, 

Abraham  Smith, 

John  DepoT!«ter, 

Amos  Hutler, 

Thomas  II.  Smith,  jr.. 

Gilbert  Haight, 

Ebenezer  Burrill, 

Andrew  Foster, 

James  Lovett, 

Isaac  Heyr, 

Jacob  Barker, 

LoHirt  Lell^rts, 

Balph  Bulkloy, 

William  Lovctt, 

Augustus  WynkoOfS 

Samuel  Boll, 

William  Edgar,  jun. 

John  W.  Gale, 

John  F.  DeUpUine^ 

Samuel  Stillwell. 

Thomu?  Rich. 

Peter  Stagg, 

Jacob  P.  (iiraud, 

Samuel  Marshall, 

Davtd  Taylor, 

John  Hone, 

Bbort  Honing. 

Wnitem  Adee, 

JohnXano, 

Ntv  Teas,  Jtaiel^  ISIS. 
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Mr  DiAB  ComuiA :  I  have  owed  ymi  a  kttw  Iwo  montha,  but  have  had 
ftfftjifi^g  to  write  ebooti  tOl  lest  olgbt  I  found  in  a  newepeper  the  four  lines  which  I 
now  inclose  you:  and  as  joa  are  learning  to  write,  they  will  lie  a  crnod  lr'<«son  to 
convinco  you  of  the  importaoce  of  miading  your  stopd  ia  writing.  1  allow  you  a 
day  to  flad  ovt  youraelf  how  to  reed  thete  lines,  m>  as  to  make  thmn  tnie.  If  yon 
cannot  do  It  in  that  time,  yon  may  eall  In  aaslstiuice.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  glre 
you  four  other  tines,  whieh  I  leamt  when  I  was  but  a  Uttle  older  than  yon,  and  I 
ftSU  remember. 

Vrt  Bern  the  nca  all  In  a  bliM  of  lire 
Vy  Beta  a  bouse  high  at  the  moon  and  higher 
Fve  MM  the  ran  at  tv«lvt  eVlMlt  at  alibi 
rn  WW  lh>  men  wTib  mm  Ibh  wwiflmin  dgW  " 

AH  this  is  trne,  whatever  yon  may  tUnh  of  ii  at  flrst  reading.  I  mentioned  iu 
my  letter  of  last  week  to  BUen,  that  I  was  nnder  an  attack  of  periodical  headache. 

TUs  is  the  lOtb  day.  It  has  been  rerr  moderate,  and  jeaterday  did  not  last  more 
than  three  hours.  Tell  your  mamma  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  pet  away  as  f«00!i  as  I 
expected.  Congress  has  spent  the  last  live  days  without  employing  a  sin^Io  liour  in 
the  boslDeas  necessary  to  be  fiaiahed.  Kiss  her  for  me,  and  all  the  sisterhood.  To 
JeHbrson  I  give  my  hand,  to  yonr  papa  ay  aftctlomato  aalntetions.  Ton  havn 
always  my  love. 

Ta.  jErjrsBson. 

P.  S.— April  6.  I  hsTc  kept  my  letter  open  till  to^y,  and  am  able  to  say  now, 
that  my  beadaohe  for  the  last  two  days  has  bera  ioaroely  aeniibla. 


WAtantOTOV,  Am.  *m, 
I  congratnlate  you,  my  dear  Cornelia,  on  having  acquired  the  valuable  art  of 
writing.  Row  delightful  to  be  enabled  by  it  to  converse  with  an  iibsoiit  friend,  as 
if  present !  To  this  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  reading;  because  it  must  be  written 
before  we  can  read  ll;  To  tbk  we  are  indebted  for  the  Iliad,  the  ^ead«  the  Oolum- 
blad,  Henriad,  Dnndad,  and  now,  for  the  most  glorfooa  poem  all,  the  Terra* 
ptniad,  which  I  now  inclose  yon.  This  subHme  poem  consigns  to  everlasting  fame 
the  grciitcst  achievement  in  war  ever  known  to  ancient  or  modern  tinifs  :  in  the 
battle  ot  David  and  GoUatb,  the  disparity  between  the  combaUnts  wa.s  nothing  in 
comparison  to  our  case.  I  rq|oioe  that  you  bare  leamt  to  write,  for  another  reason ; 
for  as  that  is  done  with  a  gooee^nill,  yon  now  know  the  Talue  of  a  goose,  and  of 
course  you  will  as.-^ist  Ellen  in  taking  care  of  the  half<dozen  Tery  fine  grey  geese 
which  I  shall  Fend  by  D.ivy.  But  as  to  this,  I  nivHt  refer  to  your  mamnm  to  decide 
whether  tliey  will  be  safest  at  Edgehill  or  at  Monticello  till  I  return  liniiic,  aud  to 
give  orders  accordingly.  I  received  letters  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Baukhcad  and 
Anne.   They  are  mSL  I  had  oxpeeted  a  rUt  from  JeSuaon  at  Ohrlatnaa,  had 
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tlma  been  a  safficieak  iatemiiMioii  in  hii  iMtnrtfl.  B«(  I  vappoM  then  was  noti  •• 
he  b  not  come.  Bemember  mo  oflhetioimtely  lo  joor  popo  and  mMama,  end  Urn 
Ellen  and  all  the  children  for  me. 

Tn.  JKrrEBSos. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  ahovp,  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peale  informing  me 
thai  Jed'unou  U  well,  and  sajriug  ibe  best  things  of  him. 


MovnciLLo,  Jun*  8,  ^VL 
My  pkak  Cokselia:  I  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  Eiltri'worth's  Mora] 
Tal('^»,  wliirli  st'cminj:  better  suited  to  your  years  than  to  mine,  I  inclose  you  the 
first  voluiue.  The  ullier  two  shall  follow  as  soon  as  jour  matauia  has  read  them. 
They  are  to  make  a  pari  of  your  libearj.  I  have  not  looked  into  them,  preferring 
to  reeeiTe  their  eharaoter  ftom  yon,  after  yon  shall  have  road  them.  Tonr  funOy 
of  silk-worms  is  reduced  to  a  single  individual  That  is  now  .-^piuning  his  broach.' 
To  encournge  Viririnia  and  Mary  to  take  care  of  it,  I  tell  them  that  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  wedding-gowns  frotu  this  sptuner,  they  shall  be  married.  I  propooe  the 
tame  to  you ;  that,  in  order  to  hasten  Its  work,  yon  may  hasten  home ;  ibr  we  all 
wUi  much  to  see  yon,  anc^  to  express  in  person,  rather  than  by  letter,  the  assnrancs 
of  our  alibctionate  love. 

Th.  j£>-FERSO>'. 

P.  S.— The  girls  dei^ire  me  to  add  a  postsoript^  to  inform  you  that  Mrs.  Hig|pn* 
botham  has  just  given  them  new  doUs. 


AITENDIX  NO.  XXIV.— Vol.  III.,  p.  363. 
iKsMMOfi  f«tling»  m  ilTew  EHgUatd. 

A  strong  disunion  feeling  manifested  itself  in  New  England,  aa  enily  as  IfH, 

during  (General  Washington's  Administration.  A  carefully-written  series  of  pspcti 
said  at  the  time  to  bo  prepared  by  an  association  of  individuals  of  the  highesit  position 
and  influence,  appeared  in  a  leading  Connecticut  newspaper  (the  ilartford  Courant), 
over  the  signature  of  Pelham,  urging  a  dissolntioa  of  the  confederacy.  The  taMW 
end  spirit  these  articles  wiU  be  mfldently  vnderstood  fh»m  the  foOowiqg 
extracts: 

"The  Northern  States  can  subsist  as  a  nation,  as  a  Republic,  without  any  connec- 
tion with  tlie  Southern.  It  cannot  be  contested,  that  if  the  Southern  States  wert 
possessed  of  the  same  political  ideas,  an  union  would  still  be  more  desirable  than  a 
separation.  But  when  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  whether  we  shall  giro  up  eur 
gOTemment,  or  part  with  the  States  south  of  the  Poto:u  \c,  no  man  north  of  that 
river,  whose  heart  is  not  thoroughly  dcmoemtie,  can  hesitate  what  decision  is 
make." 

•  ••••••a 

**I  shall  in  fVitnre  papers conrider  some  of  the  great  evMits  iriiaofa  wiU  lend  to  a 

*  Hm  aame  given  bjr  slaves,  ao4  pniMMj  icaaraUj,  in  aeianon  eoavcrMtloa  in  VIi-giBia  le  s 
«ooL 
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Bcparation  of  the  United  States ;  show  the  importance  of  retaining  their  present 
Conatitutioa,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  separatiou;  endeavor  to  prove  the  impMsi- 
bSUy  of  an  vakm  ftir  any  long  period  in  foture,  both  from  tiio  moral  and  piriltioal 
baUta  of  the  ddaeaa  of  tho  Soothern  Slalaa;  and  finaUj  •zamlne  careftilly  to  aae 
whether  we  have  not  abeady  ^pioaohed  the  era  when  they  mMt  be  diTided.** 
•  ••«««•• 

"Negroes  are,  in  all  respccta,  except  in  regard  to  life  and  death,  the  cattle  of  the 
eltfaens  of  the  Southern  States.  If  they  were  good  for  food,  the  probability  is,  that 
even  the  power  of  deatroying  their  Uvea  would  be  eiijoyed  by  thdr  ownen,  aa  fidly 
aa  it  is  over  tho  livi  h  of  their  cattle.  It  cannot  be,  that  their  laws  prohibit  the 
owners  from  killing  their  slaves,  because  those  slaves  are  human  being",  or  because 
It  is  a  moral  evil  to  destroy  them.  If  that  were  the  c:u<e,  how  can  they  justify  their 
being  treated,  iu  all  other  respects,  like  biruUt  /  for  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  alone 
that  negroea  in  the  Sonthera  Statea  are  eonridered  in  llMt  aa  dUlbrent  ftom  eattle. 
Tliey  are  bought  and  soId--they  are  ftd  or  Icept  hungry— they  are  clothed  or  re- 
duced to  nakedness — they  are  beaten,  turned  otit  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and 
torn  troui  their  dearest  connections,  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  they  were  beaata 
of  the  held." 

The  eleotion  of  John  Adana  cpdeted  theae  feellnga  for  a  period ;  and  ao  rapid 
and  general  waa  die  popdar  dafoetfon  from  the  Federaliata,  on  Jelfenon*a  aeoeaihm 

•—•0  hopeless  were  the  leaders  of  finding  any  followers — that  disunion  slept  nntil  the 
acqtiisition  of  Louisiana.  We  have  already  recorded  that  the  younger  Adams,  when 
President  (October  2l8t,  1828),  decUred  publicly  that  a  disunion  party  existed  in 
New  Englsad  at  the  period  of  the  Embargo,  and  had  ensted  there  "  for  aeveral 
years**— that  he  knew  thia  from  **ttne<|aivoeal  evidence.**  On  the  86th  of  Kovenif 
bor  following,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  twelve  other  prominent  Federal  gentlemen 
of  Massachusetts,  in  a  public  letter,  asked  Mr.  Adams  to  furnish  "  a  full  and  precise 
statement  of  the  facta  and  evidence  relating  to  this  accusation,"  solemuly  declaring 
"  that  they  had  never  linown  nor  suspected  that  the  party  which  prevailed  in  Massa* 
ehaaetta  hi  the  year  1808,  or  any  other  party  in  that  State,  OTor  entertdned  the 
design  to  prodooe  a  dliaolntfam  of  the  Unioa,  or  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
confederation." 

President  Adams  replied,  December  30th,  1828: 

"This  design  had  been  formed  in  the  winter  of  1803  and  '4,  immediately  after, 
and  aa  a  consequence  of  the  aeqnidtlon  of  Louisiana.  .  ,  .  ,  This  phm  waa  ao 
far  matured,  that  the  proposal  had  been  made  to  an  indiddQal  to  pennit  idmasll^  at 

the  proper  time,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  movements,  which  it  was 

foreseen  would  be  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  execution  That  project, 

1  repeat,  had  gone  to  the  length  of  fixing  upon  a  miUtary  leader  for  its  execution ; 
and  although  the  efareomatanoea  ti  the  tfanea  never  admitted  tta  ezeeuthui,  nor 
even  of  its  fiill  development,  I  had  yet  no  doubt  in  1808  and  1809,  and  have  no 
doubt  at  this  time,  that  it  is  the  key  of  all  the  great  movements  of  these  leaders  of 
the  Federal  party  in  N'ew  En|^and,  from  that  time  forward,  till  its  final  catastrophe 

in  the  Hartford  Convention  The  annexation  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union 

waa  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  it  produced  no  excitement  to  resistance 
among  the  people.  Its  beneficial  eonsequenoee  to  the  whole  Uidon  were  soon  fdt, 
and  took  away  all  possibility  of  holding  it  up,  as  tho  labarum  of  a  political  religion 
of  disunion.  The  ])rojected  separation  met  with  other  disaster?,  and  flnmbered  till 
the  attack  of  the  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake,  followed  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
lltb  November,  1807,  led  to  the  Embargo  of  the  22d  December  of  that  year.  .  .  . 
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This  was  precisely  the  penod  at  w  hich  tlw  Governor  of  Xova  Scotia  w:i.^  pving  to 
hit  oomtpondent  in  Musachtuett^,  the  friendly  warning  from  the  British  Govem- 
nieot  of  the  refolotioBUag  and  eonquering  plan  of  FVmico,  vhfeh  wu  ooaunontettd 
to  Mie,  and  of  which  I  apfiriwd  Mr.  Jeffenon.  The  BaWgo,  in  tho  BMntinM,  kad 
l>fon  laid,  andluulaaTod  most  of  our  vf)«sola  and  seamen  from  the  grnjsp  of  British 

cruisers  The  qni'stion  of  the  oon--'titiitionality  of  the  Embargo  wa^ 

•oleninly  argued  before  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Sutcs  at  Stilem;  and 
although  the  deoMon  of  <he  j  udge  waa  in  Ha  &vor,  il  eontinved  to  be  avgaed  to  (h» 
Jvies ;  and  even  when  aUenoed  before  them,  waa,  ki  the  dialnnper  of  the  timea,  m 
inf<  <  tioiis,  that  the  joiiea  thennclm  habitually  acquitted  those  charged  with  the 
violation  of  tliiit  law  I  forhear  to  pursue  the  narrative.    The  two  pos- 
tulates for  disunion  were  nearly  consuiuinated.    The  interposition  of  a  kind  Pron- 
denee,  mtoring  peace  to  onr  ooontfy  and  to  tiie  wortd,  afoited  tho  noat  deplortbb 
of  cataatrophea,  and  tnminf  over  to  the  reeefitnole  of  thiaffa  loot  npon  oaHh,  thi 
bdjourned  convention  from  Hartford  to  Boston,  extinguished  (by  the  nMreyaf 
Heaven,  maj  it  be  fowver  I)  the  prqieoted  New  EngUnd  oonledeniQy. 

•  ••••••• 

**  It  ia  not  improbable  that  at  aome  fhuire  day,  a  aenae  of  aetan  duty  to  mj 
country,  may  require  of  me  to  diadoaa  the  evideaoe  wbioh  I  do  poaaew,  and  ftir 

which  you  call.  But  of  that  day  the  seleotioa  Muat  bO  at  my  own  judgment,  and  it 
may  be  dflnyod  till  I  myself  shall  have  pone  to  answer  for  the  testimony  I  may 
Ucar  before  the  tribunal  of  your  God  and  mine.  Should  a  disclosure  of  names  evoi 
then  be  made  by  me,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  made  with  aneh  raaerve  as  tendemtm  le 
the  feelinga  of  the  Uilag,  and  to  the  IhmOtoa  and  Meada  of  the  dead,  may  id* 

Mr.  Adama  wrote  Qovemor  WiUiam  Flomer,  of  New  Hempahire,  Deoember  SUt, 

182S  : 

"  Much  of  my  information,  at  the  time,  was  collected  from  Mr.  Tracy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oooneotiovti  who  ^npproved  the  project,  but  waa,  I  b^v«,  made  a» 
^nainted  with  it  in  all  its  partienlara.  I  think,  though  I  am  not  aure,  that  it  was  bs 
who  named  to  me  the  writer  of  the  plan  by  which  the  Roparation  was  to  be  effected, 
witli  three  nIternatiTes  of  boundary.  1.  If  pos.'iiltli',  the  Potom.-\o.  2.  The  Pu«qa«- 
hauna.  3.  The  Hudson.  That  is,  the  Northern  confederacy  was  to  extend,  if  i( 
ahould  be  found  praoHeabia,  ao  aa  to  indnde  Maryland.  TUa  waa  the  andana. 
TheHudaon,thatia,KewEagtendandapartofKewToflt,waBthoaiiiaimnm.  Aa 
Susquehanna,  or  Pennsylvania,  was  the  middle  term.^'  (^^e  Life  of  William  Plumer.) 

The  following  extract,  from  a  paTnphlet  written  by  himself  in  1R21>,  was  subse- 
quently communicated  by  Mr.  AUhui^  to  Plumer.  It  gives  the  particulars  of  a  risit 
made  by  Adams  to  Sufus  King,  April  8,  IMit 

"I  Ibond  there  aitllag,  Mr.  Timothy  Piekailng^  who,  fbortfy  after  I  wont  fas  tadt 
have  and  withdrew.  Mr.  King  said  to  me,  '  Coiooel  lackering  has  been  taUdog  t» 
me  nboijt  a  project  th<>y  h;ivt»  for  a  soparation  of  the  States,  and  a  N'orthem  con- 
^Kieracy ;  and  ho  haa  ubo  been  thiift  duy  talking  of  it  with  Cienerai  Hamilton.  Hare 
you  heard  anything  of  it  at  Washington  V  I  said  I  liad — much — but  not  frooi 
Oolonel  Pickering.  [Adanu  and  Pickering,  though  oolleagues,  were  not  ftiiodi.] 
*  Well,*  aaid  Hr.  King,  *I  diaapprove  enthrely  of  this  project ;  and  ao  I  have  toU 
him ;  and  so,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  does  General  Hamilton.'  " 

On  seeing  the  denials  of  Oti-*  an<i  oiIht^s,  (Jovcrnor  riuiin  r,  wlio  was  a  fViienl 
U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Hampt«Uire  at  the  time  of  tiie  acquiiutioa  of  Louiaiaaa 
addreaBadakttar  to  Mr.  Adama,  in  wbioh  ho  declared  that  ho  (Plamir) 
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was  s  disunionirit  at  ihat  period — "  in  fuvor  of  fortning  a  separate  goTomment  in 
New  England  " — that  he  was  consulted  on  such  a  plan  by  Federal  rocmbers  of  Con- 
gress from  New  England — bat  thai  on  rataming  home,  he  Ibnnd  a  great  nu^oritj 
of  the  welMnformod  Fedemlists  of  hi^;  State  entirely  opposed  to  the  project — and 
from  "  partial  and  limited  inquiri. hv  concluded  a  neaily  xitnilar  «tiito  of  tliiii':-' 
existed  in  MaH.sachtiHi'tts.  He  consented  to  have  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  contain- 
ing  these  statements  published. 

Neither  Governor  Flnmet'e  high  perMMial  dinmeler  nor  Tendty  was  ever,  we 
bdieve,  qneetioned  before  or  after  thie  pnblieatlon.  Both  are  aclinowledged  In  an 
article  discussing  this  Teryral^eet  Inthe  North  American  Review,  of  October,  1866, 
written  ohvionsly  under  Btronj*  partialities^  for  the  accu-^etl  parties. 

In  a  life  of  Gorernor  Plumer,  bj  his  son,  varioua  extracts  are  gircn  from  his  con- 
temporaneona  jonrnaie  and  oorreepondenee,  eihilrfling  special  and  deflirite  partlen- 
fauB  of  the  plan  of  diranlon,  and  of  Inter^ews  in  relbrenoe  to  It  irith  Ita  prqjee- 
toie  and  farorers.  We  hare  not  found  tliis  biography  readily  accessible,  and  we 
phnll  quote  extracts  from  it  whioh  we  find  in  ttie  artiole  in  the  North  American 
Review. 

Under  date  of  November  23d,  1806,  nnmer  mentions  in  his  journal,  that  in  the 
winter  of  1804,  Timothy  Fleltering,  James  Httlhonw  and  himself  dined  with  Aaron 

Burr  ;  that  Hillhouse  uncquivocallv  declared  that  It  was  Ub  Opinion  that  the 
United  State-*  wouM  soon  form  two  distiiiot  and  separate  povemmentg that  "Mr. 
Burr  conversi'd  very  freely "  on  tlie  suliject ;  "and  the  impression  made  on  his 
[Flumer*ti]  mind  was,  that  he  not  only  thought  such  an  event  would  take  place,  but 
tfiat  it  was  necMSary  It  shodd.**  Flomeradds:  to  that  opinion  I  was  mysdf  then 
a  convert,;**  and  then  fiillows  this  charaeteristle  touch  of  Burr :  **  Tel,  on  retnmlttg 
to  my  lod  iiii:  ,  after  critically  aas^fSing  his  words,  there  was  nothing  in  them  that 
ueee«<8arily  implied  his  approbation  of  Mr.  Ilillhonse's  observations.  Perhaps  no 
nian^s  language  was  ever  so  apparently  explicit  and  at  the  same  time  so  co%'ert  and 
indefinite."  The  lecOTd  of  this  eonvetsaHon  will  rsmind  the  veader  of  General 
Baton's  testimony  on  the  trfol  of  Bnrr,  that  he  (Baton)  ** opened**  to  oertdn  tepre- 
sentatives  of  Connecticut,  "the  projects  of  Colonel  Burr"  for  separating  the 
Union,  etc.,  during  the  winter  of  iso.l-r, ;  and  that  "they  did  not  Pcera  much 
alarmed."  It  will  abo  remind  the  reader  of  a  good  many  attempts  on  that  trial 
and  since,  to  laugh  down  Eaton*a  testimony  on  the  ground  of  the  utter  absurdity 
of  believing  that  a  dlsnnlon  project  eonid  at  that  time  have  posribly  existed. 

FInmer  says,  February  6th,  1809  :  "  When  the  late  Samuel  Hunt  intimated  to 
me  the  necessity  of  receiling  from  the  T'nion,  he  observed  that  the  work  must  com- 
mence in  the  Slate  legislatures;  so  that  those  who  acted  should  be  supported  hy 
State  laws.    This,  he  said,  was  the  opinion  of  ,  of  Uriah  Tracy,  and  of 

many  others."  FInmer  wrote  (Wver  Peabody,  January  19th,  1804 :  "  What  do  yon 
widi  your  senators  and  tepwsentatlves  to  do  here  f  We  have  no  part  in  Jeflhrson, 
and  no  inheritance  In  Virginia.  Shall  we  return  to  our  homes,  sit  under  our  own 
vines  and  fisr  trees,  and  be  separate  from  the  slaveholders  ?"  The  Rev.  Jedediah 
Morse,  ot  Maiisachujietts,  wrote  Plumer,  Fel)ruarr  :?d,  1804:  '  If  we  were  peaceably 
severed  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  with  perhaps  some  Other  States  joined 
to  us,  and  left  to  manage  onr  own  alRdra  in  our  own  way,  I  think  we  should  do 
much  better  than  we  now  do."  Plumer  replied,  March  lOth :  "  I  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  people  east  of  the  North  River  will  manage  their  own 
afluirs  in  their  own  way,  without  being  embarrassed  by  regulations  from  Yijrginia, 
and  that  the  sound  part  will  be  separate  from  the  corrupt.** 
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Ob  teeing  nillhoui;6*8  denial  of  Mr.  Adams**  statemenUi  in  1828,  Plumer  made  iho 
Mtowing  entry  in  hi«  journal: 

**Tliere  is  no  drenmsUuuM  in  theae  pobKoationa  tfiat  anrpriM  me  to  madi  ti 

tho  letter  of  Jameii  Hlllhotue.  I  recollect,  and  am  certain,  that  on  returning  early 
onp  pveniiig  from  dininj»  with  Aaron  Burr,  thi^*  name  Mr.  Hillhouse.  aftor  Mvinjr  to 
me  that  New  England  bad  no  influence  iu  the  Government,  added  in  an  animated 
tone,  *The  Eattern  Slatet  mnti  and  will  dittolTe  the  Union,  and  form  a  aepante 
goverament  of  their  own ;  and  the  iooner  they  do  thia  <he  better.'  I  tUak  the 
fintman  who  mentioned  the  subject  of  dismembennent  to  me  was  Samuel  Hunt,  a 
represptitatire  from  New  Ilnmpshiro.  lie  conversed  with  me  often  and  long  upon 
tlie  subject.  But  there  wag  do  man  with  whom  I  converaed  so  often,  ?n  fully  and 
freely  at  with  Roger  Griawold.  lie  was,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  decidedly  ia 
Ikvor  of  diMoMng  the  Union,  and  ettabliahlng  a  Northern  eonfedenwy.  He  thotq^ 
It  might  be  effected  peaoeably,  without  a  resort  to  arms  ;  and  entered  into  a 
ticular  detail  of  the  mode  of  effecting  it.  Next  to  Griawold,  Uriah  Tracy  conversed 
most  freely  and  fully  upon  this  fiuhject.  It  was  he  who  informed  mc  that  General 
Hamilton  had  consented  to  attend  a  meeting  of  select  Federalists  at  Boston,  in  the 
antnmn  of  1804.  I  do  not  reooUect  that  he  wtld  Hamilton  waa  in  faror  of  the 
meatore ;  bn(  I  know  he  add  Hamilton  had  contented  to  attend.  Traey  taid  the 
day  for  meeting  was  not  appointed ;  nor  were  the  persons  who  were  to  attend 
selected;  but  that  I  should  be  notified  of  the  time,  and  invited  to  attoml.  It  was 
Tracy  who,  in  the  session  of  1804-5,  informed  me  that  the  death  of  Hamilton  bid 
prevented  the  meeting  in  Boston ;  but,  he  added,  the  plan  of  separation  is  not 
abandoned.  The  three  men  latt  named,  Tra<qr,  CMtwoM,  and  Hunt,  were  the  ma 
with  whom  I  principally  conversed  on  that  subject 

"One  day,  in  the  pes?inn  of  1804-6,  I  distinctly  recollect  walkintj,  about  two 
hotir^s,  with  Tinioihy  I'icKcring,  round  the  northerly  and  oaxilerlT  lines  of  the  City 
of  Waiihington:  and  ia  that  walk  no  other  person  accompanied  us.  I  perfectlv 
recollect  hit  oonTcning  with  me  at  that  time,  at  If  he  were  dedrons  of  saying 
aomething  to  me,  which  he  hetltated  to  oommtmicate.  Bit  manner  made  anch  a 
stroni;  and  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  At  length  hi 
said,  that  he  thoupht  the  TTnited  States  were  too  larpe,  and  (heir  interestj?  too  vari- 
ant, for  the  Union  to  continue  long ;  and  that  New  England,  New  York,  and  perhap 
Pennaylvania,  might  and  onght  to  form  a  aeparate  govemment  He  then  panssd, 
and  looking  me  folly  fai  the  face,  aw^ted  my  reply.  I  dmply  adtcd  hiot,  if  tht 
divldon  of  the  States  was  not  the  oljVot  which  General  Washington  most  patheti* 
cally  warned  the  jwople  to  oppose  ?  He  said  'Yes;  the  fear  of  it  was  a  p])o«t  that 
for  a  long  time  haunted  the  imagination  of  that  old  gentleman.*  I  do  not  recol* 
lect  that  he  afterwards  mentioned  tome  the  subject  of  dismemberment.*' 

Of  Hunt,  Flnmer,  under  date  of  Jnly  SI,  16S1,  aaya :  "Hit  object  waa  to  fividt 
the  United  States  into  two  separate  independent  govtmmeib;  the  States  easterly 
of  Maryland  to  unite  and  form  a  government  more  energetic,  nnd  more  favorable 
to  commerce  than  the  one  which  then  existed.  To  effect  this  ohjeot,  be 
corresponded  with  a  considerable  number  of  iuHuential  Federalists  iu  various 
Btatet.* 

Under  date  of  June  4, 1840,  Plomer  taja;  **  That  Tracy  told  bim  in  the  winter  of 
1804*  *Tbat  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Northern  States  withdrawing  from  the  Union."* 

rinmers  biographer  his  son)  call*»  attention  to  a  significant  fact.  Timothy 
Picliering  wan  alive  when  this  controversy  occurred  in  regard  to  the  former  exist- 
ence uf  a  disuuiuu  party  in  New  Kn^^Bd.  Xvory  one  vadentood  that  il«  mi 
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•pcciulljr  implicated  by  those  charges.  He  did  not  deny  them.  Much  as  Mr. 
ndtering  loved  eontrovenjr— deeply  u  be  bated  the  Adanaee— lie  aolRired  the 
ebaxge  made  by  John  Quincy  Adams  to  go  withoat  a  publio  deidaL  He  probably 
imdeiMood  that  hi$  denial  of  oompUdtj  wooid  oaU  out  too  mai^  jvree/bi 


APPENDIX  NO.  XXY.— YoL.  m.,  p.  869. 
ChHimrOM  Tialiio Mr,  Aiumt. 

Fnii.*Dii.PHiA^  Majf  11, 1897. 

DiAS  Sift: 

*»•••»•»» 

I  will  now,  without  further  explanation,  comply  with  your  request,  by  stating 
some  of  the  facts  you  allude  to  as  having  heard  from  me,  and  which  are  mentioned 
In  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  ttf  Dr.  Rush,  of  Deo.  6th,  1811.  In  Ihe  summer  of  1811, 
wbQe  secretary  to  President  Madison,  I,  accompanied  by  my  brotht  r  Jolni,  made  a 
toiir  thronjrh  the  Northern  Statc9,  and  took  letters  of  introduction  from  tlw  Presi- 
dent to  many  of  the  most  diftinguiwhed  nien  of  that  section  of  the  Union — among 
Others,  to  ex-Prf.<«ideut  John  Adams,  with  whom  we  spent  tho  greater  part  of  two 
days,  and  were  treated  by  him  and  Us  wife  with  great  driSty  and  Idadnen.  Mr. 
Adame  talked  very  freely  of  men  and  things,  and  detailed  many  highly  interesdng 
facts  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  particularly  of  his  own  Administration,  and 
of  incidents  connected  with  the  Pre:^idential  election  of  18(^).  This,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  niy  being  a  neighbor  and  intuuate  with  Mr.  Jeflerson,  led  him  to  converse 
freely,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  rema^  to  open  the  door  to  expose  liis  giisTaneeSi 
and  to  faiTite  ezphwatlons  of  the  eattses  of  tiiem.  He  eomphined,  and  meiH 
tioned  several  instan.  <  =  \n  which  he  thotight  he  had  reason  to  complain,  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's treatment  of  him.  I  told  him  I  could  not  r<^roncile  what  he  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  language,  and  conduct  to  him,  with  what  I  bad  heard  him  repeatedly 
say,  and  that,  too,  to  frioida  who  were  poKlleally  opposed  to  Mr.  Adams.  Upon 
repeating  some  of  tlie  oompBmentary  remailEi  fhos  made  by  Mr.  Jeflbreon,  Mr. 
Adam.-<  not  only  seemed,  but  expre^^sed  himself  highly  pleased.  In  our  ^penking  of 
Mr.  Jefferson'';  conduct,  a  remark  of  Mr.  Adams  seemed  fo  elicit,  and  render  it  appro- 
priate, in  illustration  of  his  course,  for  me  to  give  Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  the  first 
interview  they  had  after  Mr.  Adams  had  lost  bis  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1800. 
I  told  bim  I  had  heard  Mr.  Jdlbrson  say,  that  dnring  the  time  of  Mr.  Adamses 
being  President,  and  h^iTice-Pre.-ident,  in  despite  of  party  exoitement,  he  regularly 
called  on  the  Prc-iidmt,  and  had  visits  ns  Vice-President  returned,  an-l  from 
time  to  time  dined  with  President  Adams,  and  when  thu.^  mingling  together  no  one 
could  see  anything  but  the  most  civil  and  gracious  conduct  displayed  by  both.  In 
the  correctness  of  this,  Mr.  Adams  concurred.  I  then  told  him  at  the  first  meeting 
of  Congress  after  the  election  of  1800,  Mr.  Jdftrson  said,  knowing  Mr.  Adams's  sen* 
sitivene.^f,  and  wishing  to  do  nothing  to  arou.«;e  it,  he  dcliberati^d  much  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  making  his  u;^ual  call  on  the  President  ;  fearing  if  he  called  very 
soon,  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  exulting  over  him,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  delayed  it  any  longer  than  Mr.  Adams  thought  was  usual,  his  aenative  feelings 
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might  conslruo  it  into  a  slight,  or  the  turniog  a  cold  shoulder  to  him,  in  con5e«][ueiiee 
of  his  having  loit  his  eleotion.  When,  fintOj,  he  eondnded  the  proper  lime  Iwd 
arrived,  he  called  on  the  President,  and  found  him  elone.  Bvt  the  first  gUmpae 
of  him  convinced  Mr,  JofTorRon  he  had  come  too  soon.  Mr.  Adams  advanced  to 
him  in  a  harried  and  agitated  step,  and  with  a  tremulous  voice,  said,  "  You  have 
turned  me  out,  you  have  turned  me  out  T'  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  in  a  mild  and  col- 
leeted  manner,  I  have  not  tamed  yon  onl,  Mr.  Adami,  and  am  ^ad  to  av^  mTtdf 
of  ihia  oocasUm  to  show  I  have  not,  and  to  ezpUdn  mj  viewa  on  this  sidjeet  la 
consequence,**  he  said,  '*  of  a  divirion  of  opinion  existing  among  our  fellow-citizens, 
as  to  the  proper  constitution  of  our  political  institutions,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety of  certain  measures  whioh  bad  been  adopted  by  our  Government,  tbatpor* 
tioa  of  our  citizens  who  approved  and  advocated  one  ehas  of  these  opinions  and 
meantree,  selected  yon  as  tlidr  oaadidate  fiir  tfie  Piesldeney,  and  thdr  opponents 
■dected  me."  If  Mr.  Adams  or  himself  had  not  been  in  existence,  or  for  any  Other 
cause  had  not  been  select<'d,  other  persons  would  have  been  selected  iu  their  places, 
and  thu3  the  contest  woiild  have  been  carried  on,  and  with  the  same  r«:"5ult,  except 
that  the  party  which  supported  Mr.  Adams  would  have  bccu  defeated  by  a  greater 
mijovlty,  as  it  was  hnown  thai,  hnt  fcr  Mr.  AdamSi  his  party  woidd  have  canted 
their  nnpopuhtr  measures  mnehftirdier  thsm  they  did.  **Tott  will  see  from  Oil,** mid 
Mr.  Jefferson,  "  that  the  late  contest  was  not  one  of  a  personal  character,  between 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  J<^fTerson,  hut  between  the  advocates  and  opponents  of 
certain  political  opinions  and  measures,  and,  therefore,  should  produce  no  unkind 
feefings  between  the  two  men  who  happened  to  bo  placed  at  the  hmA  of  the  tee 
parties.**  After  these  and  other  details,  which  the  deep  interest  Mr.  Adams  evinced 
Induced  me  to  give,  of  which  the  above  is  but  an  outline,  Mr.  Jefferson  said  Mr. 
Adamf  became  composed,  and  they  took  their  seats,  and  talked  on  the  usual  topics 
of  a  morning  visit.  When  I  finished  my  narrative,  Mr.  Adams  said  if  I  had  been 
present  and  witnessed  the  scene,  I  could  not  have  given  a  more  accurate  account  of 
what  passed  and  promptly  added,  "  Mr.  Jdferson  aaid  I  was  sensitive,  ^  hef 
Well,  I  ^va-<  sensitive.  But  I  never  heard  before  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  givm  a 
aecOTwl  tl.M  ii^lit  as  to  the  proper  time  for  mnkinc:  the  particular  vi.«it  dcJcribo*!." 

In  the  rnnr-r  ot'  the  many  long  conversalion.s  I  bad  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  dis- 
played, in  general,  kind  feelings  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  an  exalted  admiration  of  his 
duoaeter,  and  approdatifm  of  his  servloes  to  his  country,  as  well  daring  the  BeiS' 
lotion  as  mhssquently ;  frequently  making  complimentary  attoslont  to  them,  and  dif 
playing  friendly  feelings  for  him,  in  Fuch  expressions  as  "  I  always  loved  .Jefferson, 
and  still  love  him  expressing  in  .<itrong  t^  rms  his  disapprobation  and  mortification 
at  the  course  pursued  by  some  of  his  (Adams's)  friends  iu  their  scurrilous  abuse  of 
Mr.  JeiiNrson,  etc,  etc.  Mr.  Jeirerson*s  letter  to  Dr.  Eush,  above  referred  to,  shews 
I  eommonioatod  to  him  what  passed  of  an  interesting  nature  during  my  visit  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  how  instrumental  it  was  in  revMng  the  lon^wii^eDded  oorrespondcnes 

between  these  two  grsat  men  of  1776. 

•        •••••••  • 

As  I  am  tired  of  writing,  and  fear  you  are  of  reading,  I  will  conclude  by  reael^ 
ing  asBuranoes  of  my  high  respect  and  sineere  regard. 

WuwAWD  Cknm 

Bmv  B,  Eaa8iAU,aw|,  Ooctlaad  TUlsfS. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  XXVI.— Vol.  HI.  p.  401. 

DoMor  Witter  JaD«B|  of  Yirginu,  bad  written  an  able  essay  on  parties  in  the 
United  States,  tad  he  propoeed  to  prepare  another.  In  reapeet  to  one  of  the  topics 
of  thia  easay,  he  exproaeed  the  doubt  to  JelbrMm  which  ii  aonrered  In  the  folloiring 
letter: 

Moancaixo,  Jammary  Sd,  1814. 
•  •••••••• 

Ton  aaj  that  in  taking  General  Washington  on  your  sbooldera,  to  bear  him 

harmless  through  the  federal  eoalitlonf  yoa  encounter  a  pertlons  topic.  I  do  not 
think  80.  You  have  given  the  genuine  hl-story  of  the  course  of  his  mind  through 
the  trying  scenes  in  wtiich  it  was  engaged,  and  of  the  seductions  by  which  it  was 
deceived,  bnt  not  depraved.  I  thinlc  I  knew  General  Washington  intimately  and 
thorooghly ;  and  were  I  called  on  to  delineate  his  character,  it  shodd  be  in  terms 
lilie  these. 

His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the  very  first  order ;  his 
penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  Xewtou,  Bacon,  or  Locke  ;  ano 
aa  far  as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation,  being 
Httlo  aided  by  invention  or  Imagination,  but  sure  in  coiidiMioa*  Hence  the  common 
remark  of  his  oflSccrs,  of  the  advantage  he  deiived  from  oonndls  of  war,  where  liear- 
ing  all  Buggf^stion?,  he  selected  wluitovor  was  best ;  and  certainly  no  general  ever 
planned  liig  battles  nioro  judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the 
action,  it'  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  bj  sudden  circumstances,  he  was 
rfow  in  a  ro<«^ii8tment.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  finled  in  the  field,  and 
rarely  agdnst  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  Tork.  He  was  incapable  of 
fbar,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
feature  in  his  character  wa.s  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circuni-stancc,  every 
consideration,  was  maturely  weighed  ;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but,  when  once 
decided,  going  through  witii  his  puriwse,  irimterer  dbstades  opposed.  His  Integrity 
was  most  pure,  Us  Jvstiee  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known,  no  motives  of 
interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision. 
He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word;',  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His 
temper  was  naturally  irrit^ible  and  liigh-toned ;  but  reflection  and  resolution  had 
obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendency  over  it.  If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its 
IxmdB,  he  was  most  tremendous  In  Us  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable, 
but  exact ;  liberal  in  contribntioos  tO  whatever  promised  utility;  but  frowning  and 
unyielding  on  all  visionnry  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His 
heart  was  not  warm  in  it.-i  atfeetions  ;  but  be  exactly  calculated  every  man'd  value, 
and  gave  him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it.  ilia  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  hia 
■tnftnre  exaetiy  what  one  woidd  wish.  Us  deportment  eei^,  erect  sad  noble ;  the  best 
horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  gnoeM  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback. 
Although,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserved  with  ."alcty,  he 
took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial  tulcnta  were  not  above  mediocrity, 
possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  pubUc,  when 
onfled  on  for  s  sadden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed.  Tel  ho 
wrote  readily,  rather  dURuely,  In  sa  eisy  and  correct  style.  This  he  had  acquired 
VOL.  ni. — 41 
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b7  oonTenatkm  wltii  tlw  wwM,  fw  Ills  •dnoaUon  wm  merefy  mding,  writiDg,  aod 

•oinnioii  arithmetic,  to  which  he  ftddtd  sarreying  at  a  later  day.  ni^  time  was 
employed  in  action  chiefly,  rctiding  little,  and  that  only  in  agric-iilture  and  English 
history.  Ilia  correspondence  became  necessarilj  extenaire,  aod,  with  journaliziDg 
his  agricoltiiiml  prooMdings,  occupied  most  ot  Ids  leisart  liouiv  iHUun  doon.  Od 
the  whole,  his  chsncter  was,  In  its  mess,  perfeek,  la  noUiiiig  had,  in  few  pofaita 
Indifferent ;  and  it  niaj  truly  be  said,  that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine 
more  perfectly  to  make  a  roan  grent,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  consfellHtion  with 
whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  ererlaBting  remembrance.  For  his 
waa  the  singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading  the  anniea  of  his  country  successfullj 
through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment  of  Its  independence ;  of  eondnetinf 
its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until 
it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train  ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying:;  tb*' 
throu^li  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  liistory  of  the 
world  furnishes  no  other  example. 

How,  then,  can  It  be  periloas  for  70Q  to  take  anch  a  man  on  yonr  shovldeisf 
I  am  satisfied  the  great  body  of  Republicans  thinli  of  Um  as  I  do.  We  werti 
indeed,  dissatisfied  with  liira  on  his  ratification  of  the  British  treaty.  But  this  was 
Fhort  lived.  We  knew  hid  houc-fty,  the  wiles  with  wliich  he  was  encnmpa«««ed,  and 
that  age  had  already  begun  to  relax  the  firmncHs  of  his  purposes ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  Bepnblieans,  tbaa 
in  the  Pliarisaical  homage  of  the  federal  If  onareliists.  For  he  was  no  M omirdiiit 
from  prt  fcrence  of  his  judgment.  The  soundness  of  that  gave  hi  rm.  t  vi.>wsi  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  his  severe  justice  devoted  him  to  thcui.  He  h:i»  often 
declared  to  me  that  be  considered  our  new  Constitution  as  an  experiment  on  the 
practicability  of  republican  gorenment,  and  iKth  what  dose  of  liberty  nsa 
eonid  be  trusted  for  liis  own  good;  that  he  was  determined  tlie  experiment  should 
have  a  f.iir  trial,  und  woold  lose  the  la«t  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it.  Aad 
these  declarations  he  repeated  to  rae  the  oftener  and  more  pointodly,  h.'r;iii-;e  he 
knew  my  suspicions  of  Colonel  Hamilton's  views,  and  probably  had  heard  from  him 
the  same  declarations  which  I  had,  to  wit,  "  tl^at  the  British  constitution,  with  its 
unequal  representation,  corruption,  and  other  existing  abuses,  was  the  most  perfoet 
Qovemment  which  had  ever  been  establuhcd  on  earth,  and  that  a  reformation  sf 
those  abuses  would  make  it  an  impracticable  Government."  1  do  boliovo  that  Gene- 
ral Washini^fon  had  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  durability  of  our  Government.  He 
was  naturally  distrustful  of  men,  and  inclined  to  gloomy  apprehensions  ;  and  I  was 
ever  persuaded  that  a  beSef  that  we  must  at  length  end  in  something  like  a  British 
oonstitntion,  had  some  weight  in  Ids  adoption  of  the  oeremotues  of  levees,  blrtb- 
days,  pompous  meetings  with  Congre.s.«»,  and  other  forms  of  the  same  character,  cal- 
culated to  prepare  m  gradii.illy  for  a  chanf»e  which  he  believed  possible,  and  tO  Is* 
it  come  on  with  as  little  shock  as  might  be  to  the  public  mind. 

These  are  my  opinions  of  General  Washington,  whidi  I  would  vondi  at  the  Judg' 
ment-seat  of  God,  having  been  formed  on  an  aoqnaintanee  of  thirty  years.  I  served 
with  him  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  from  1769  to  the  Revohiti<Miary  war,  and  ag^ 
a  short  time  in  Congrens,  until  he  left  us  to  take  command  of  the  army.  During  tie 
war  and  after  it  we  corresponded  occasionally,  and  in  the  four  years  of  my  con- 
tinuance in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  our  intercourse  was  daily,  confidential, 
and  cordhd.  After  I  retired  from  that  office,  great  and  malignant  paJns  were  tskso 
by  our  federal  Monarchists,  and  not  entirely  without  effect,  to  makf  him  vl.  w  me  if 
n  theoristi  liolding  French  principles  of  government,  wliich  would  lead  iniaiUbly  to 
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licentioasness  and  anarchy.  And  to  thia  he  listened  the  more  easily,  from  my 
known  disapprobation  of  the  British  treaty.  I  never  saw  him  afterwards,  or  these 
maligaant  inainiuktiOQS  should  bare  been  dissipated  before  his  just  judgment,  m 
mists  befora  the  nm.  I  felt  on  Ua  deaUi,  wiUi  my  ooimtrTmeii,  thit  **  verily  a  grett 
nan  hfttii  fitllen  this  day  in  Israel.'' 

More  time  and  recollection  would  enable  mc  to  add  many  other  traits  of  his 
character ;  but  why  add  them  to  you,  who  knew  him  well?  And  I  cannot  justify  to 
myself  a  longer  detenUon  of  your  paper. 

V<aUt  proprieque  tuum,  m  MM  iUi  f&tmuAtu* 

%L  Jimiso*. 


AFPKNDIX  NO.  ZXm— Tou  IIL  pb  4lO<. 
JS^irtM  lo  JBAHHrd  OSsCm  «»  £EbMry,  tie. 


Dkar  Sir:  Yonr  fitTor  of  July  81  was  duly  recetred,  and  was  read  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  The  sentiments  breathed  through  the  whole,  do  honor  both  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  writer.  Mine,  on  the  subject  of  llie  slavery  of  negroes,  have  long 
since  been  in  po88e8:}ion  of  the  public,  and  time  has  only  served  to  give  them 
•troDger  proo£  The  loTe  of  Jostice  and  the  lora  of  country  ^ead  equally  the  oaue 
of  these  people,  and  it  is  a  mortal  reproach  to  as  that  they  should  have  pleaded  so 
long  !u  mdn,  and  should  hare  produced  not  a  single  effort,  nay,  I  fear,  not  much 
seriouFi  willingno.a^  to  relieve  them  and  oorselTes,  from  oar  present  oondiUon  of  moral 
and  poUtical  reprobation. 

From  Aoie  in  a  Ihnner  generation,  who  were  in  the  follness  of  sge  when  I  came 
Into  public  life,  whieh  was  while  ooroontroTersy  with  Bnghtnd  was  on  paper  only, 
I  soon  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.  Nursed  and  educated  in  the  daily  habit 
of  seeing  the  degraded  comlitioii,  both  bodily  mid  ment-al,  of  tho-ic  unfortunate 
beings,  not  reflecting  that  that  degradation  wiw  very  much  the  work  of  themselves 
and  their  fathers,  few  minds  had  yet  doubted  but  that  they  were  as  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  property  as  their  horses  or  cattle.  The  qidet  and  monotonous  ooune  of 
colonial  life  had  been  disturbed  by  no  alarm,  and  little  reflection  on  the  value  of 
liberty.  And  when  an  alarm  was  t^iken  at  an  enterprise  of  their  own,  it  w  h  not 
eiisy  to  carry  them  the  whole  length  of  the  principles  which  they  invoked  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  flrat  or  second  session  of  the  I^slatare,  after  I  became  a  member,  I  drew 
to  this  sobjeot  the  attention  of  Colonel  Bhmd,  one  of  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most 

respected  members,  and  he  undertook  to  move  for  certain  moderate  extensions  of 
the  protection  of  the  liiw8  to  tliese  people.  I  seconded  his  motion,  and,  as  a 
younger  member,  was  more  spared  in  the  debate ;  but  he  was  denounced  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  indecorum.  From  an 
eari/  stage  of  our  Bevolution,  other  and  more  distant  duties  were  osrigned  to  me, 
so  that  from  that  time  till  my  return  from  Europe,  in  1789,  and  I  may  say,  tiHI 
returned  to  re<*ide  at  home  in  1809,  I  had  Utile  opportunity  of  icnowing the  progrsii 
•^f  p'lbliu  sentiment  here  on  this  sutyeot. 
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I  had  alwftys  hoped  lh«l  the  joungcr  genentioa,  reeeiring  their  early  impreMOai 
•Iter  the  Ihune  of  liberty  had  beeo  kindled  in  ererj  breuti  and  had  beeome,  it 
«•!•,  the  vital  spirit  of  erery  American,  that  the  gentrona  taBpenment  of  jOQlh, 

maiofrons  to  the  motion  of  their  Mood,  an<\  above  the  8upr«»«»<»f5onfl  of  avarice,  wouii 
jave  sympathized  with  oppression  whort  ver  found,  and  proved  their  love  of  liheny 
bejond  their  own  share  of  it.  But  my  interconree  with  them,  since  my  return,  hiit 
aot  been  fvlBeient  to  aicertain  tiiat  they  had  made  towarda  this  point  the  pragre* 

I  had  hoped. 

Your  Military  Imt  welcotne  voice  is  the  first  which  haM  brought  this  sound  to  mr 
tiAT  ;  and  I  hsive  con'sidt  tt  d  the  ^tTieral  pileuco  whicli  prevails  on  ih\-*  ^subject,  as 
b'dicating  uu  apathy  unfavurablc  to  every  hope.  Yet  the  hour  of  emancipation  is 
adTancing  in  the  march  of  time.  It  irill  oome;  and  whether  bronght  on  by  the 
generoM  eneigy  of  onr  own  minde,  or  by  the  bloody  proeeea  of  8t  Ooodagev 
excited  and  conducted.by  the  power  of  our  present  enemy,  if  once  etatloned  pemMp 
nontly  within  our  country,  and  ofTering  asylom  and  arms  to  the  oppreised,  ii  a 
leaf  of  our  history  not  yet  turned  over. 

Aa  to  the  metliod  by  which  this  dilBcnlt  work  is  to  be  effected,  if  permitted  to 
be  done  by  oaraetvee,  I  hare  seen  no  propodUon  so  expe^nt,  on  the  whole,  as 
that  of  emancipation  of  those  born  after  a  given  day,  and  of  their  education  and 
expatriation  at  a  projKT  .ie<'.  This  would  give  time  for  a  jrnidiial  extinction  of 
that  species  of  labor,  unil  suhs^titution  of  another,  and  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
shock,  which  an  operation  so  fundamental  cannot  fail  to  produce.  The  idea  of 
emancipating  the  whole  at  once,  the  old  as  wdl  aa  the  young,  and  retuning  them 
here,  is  of  those  only  who  hare  not  the  goide  of  either  knowledge  or  experience  en 
the  subject.  For  men,  probably  of  any  color,  but  of  this  color  we  know,  bronght 
up  from  tlii'ir  infancy  without  necessity  for  thought  or  forecast,  are  bv  their  habits 
rendered  as  incapable  as  children  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  are  extingui.obed 
promptly  whersTer  industry  la  neeeseaiy  for  r^ing  the  yoaog.  In  the  meantime, 
they  are  pesta  in  society  by  their  Idleness,  and^the  depredatiooa  to  which  thb  leads 
them.  Their  amalgamation  with  the  Other  color  producee  a  degradation  to  whieh 
no  lover  of  hi>  country,  no  lorer  of  exoellence  in  the  hnman  oharaoter,  can  inno' 
cently  conticut. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  partialities  with  which  you  have  looked  towards  me  as  lbs 
person  who  riionld  undertake  this  salutary  but  arduous  worii.  But  this,  my  dssr 

sir,  is  like  bidding  old  Priam  to  buckle  on  the  armor  of  Hector— "  <rsNMN<ift«M 

hnmi  ri.'^  ft  inxtUf  frrrumciui/i.^  No,  I  have  outlived  the  sjeneration  with  which 
mutual  Inbors  and  perils  bfg-.it  niutu:il  contidt-nce  and  iiitint  rice.  This  cnteqiri*o 
is  for  the  young — for  those  who  can  follow  it  up,  and  bear  it  through  to  its  cuu-tuib- 

mation. 

It  shall  have  all  my  prayers,  and  these  are  the  only  weapons  of  an  old  man.  But, 

in  the  meantime,  are  you  right  in  abandoning  this  property,  and  your  country  *itb 
it?  I  think  not.  My  opinion  has  ever  been  that,  until  more  can  be  done  for  tliein, 
we  should  endeavor,  with  those  whom  fortune  h.'is  thrown  on  our  bauds,  to  f«ed 
and  clothe  them  well,  protect  them  from  ill  usage,  require  such  reaaonable  laber 
only  as  ia  performed  voluntarily  by  freemen,  and  be  led  by  no  repognnnoe  to 
cate  them,  and  our  duties  to  them.  The  laws  do  not  permit  us  to  turn  them  lonse, 
if  thiit  were  for  their  good  ;  and  to  commute  them  for  other  property,  ia  to  COB* 
Diit  them  to  those  whose  u.sage  of  them  we  cannot  control. 

1  hope,  then,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  reconcile  yourself  to  your  country  and  itf 
tnifortnnate  condition  ;  that  yon  wUl  not  lessen  Its  stock  of  sonnd  disposilioa,  by 
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witlulrawing  your  portion  from  tlio  ma^s.  That,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  come 
("oi«.ird  ill  the  public  counciU,  bt  oonit^  the  missionary  of  this  (Kutrinc,  truly  Chri«- 
tiau,  iiidiiiuatc  and  iaoulcate  it,  Holily  but  steadily,  through  the  medium  uf  writing 
and  ooDTerMtioDi  Msodate  othan  In  yoar  kbora,  And,  when  tlM  phalsns  is  formed, 
bring  on  and  prast  the  proposition  peneTeringly,  untO  its  aooonipliahment. 

It  is  an  encouraging  ob8er%'ation  that  no  good  measure  was  ever  proposed  which, 
if  duly  punitied,  failed  to  prevail  in  the  end.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  tke 
history  of  the  endeavors,  iu  the  British  Tarliament,  to  suppress  that  very  trade 
whkk  brought  Una  otU  on  na.  And  yon  will  be  supported  hj  tlie  religious 
precept,  **Be  not  wearied  in  well  dring.**  That  your  taooess  may  be  as  speedy 
and  as  complete  as  it  will  be  honorable  and  immortal  consolation  to  yourself,  I  shall 
as  ferrently  and  sincerely  pray,  as  I  assnre  yon  of  my  great  friendship  and  respect. 


The  ftnt  flMtiovi  proceedings  In  Mswichnsette  In  1814,  aroee  on  the  imprisoa- 

mcnt  of  some  British  officers  in  the  jails  of  that  State.  The  circometancr^  -.vi  ro  as 
follows:  A  nti'iibor  of  our  Irish-born  soldiers  (twenty-three  we  think)  captm.ii  by 
the  iiritLih  at  ii  te-.i^.un,  were  sent  to  Eogland  avowedly  to  be  tried  for  treason. 
The  Fresident  ordered  an  equal  number  of  British  prisoners  into  close  conflnmnent, 
so  await  the  eame  punishment  which  should  be  inflicted  on  the  former.  Thereupon 
General  Preroet  imprieoned  a  double  number  of  American  olBccrs,  and  de< !  iri  1  tliat 
If  the  retaliation  continued,  he  would  not  spare  the  American  eitie^*  and  vilhiges. 
The  I'resident  again  made  an  even  retaliation.  I'revost  next  ordered  tUi  his  pri^u- 
ers  into  confinement,  and  the  United  States  authorities  did  the  same. 

Some  British  oAcera  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  Commissary-General,  sent  to  the 
jail  in  Worcester,  Maanohnsetts,  under  the  Act  of  that  State  of  1790,  which  placed 
it-s  jails  at  the  service  of  tlie  United  States  Government.  A  ntrong  fiympathy  for 
these  prisoners  immediately  m.'inifested  itself  among  the  ultra-Federalists.  A  plan 
for  their  escape  was  concocted  by  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  who  assbtcd  them  to 
•ecnre  their  keeper  and  break  jail.  Five  were  retaken,  but  four  made  good  their 
flight  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  r^olced  over  the  escape  of  these  "gallant 
officers  whom  Mr.  Madison  desired  to  answer  for  the  livee  of  eeli^acknowledged 
traitors." 

The  Legiskiture  promptly  (February  7th,  1S14)  repealed  the  act  of  1790,  so  far 
aa  it  aj^ilied  to  the  conflnement  of  prisoners  by  other  United  Statea  authorities 
beside  the  Judiciary,  and  it  ordered  all  prisoners  in  the  State  Jails,  ** committed 
under  the  Bxecndve  authority  of  the  United  Statea,**  to  be  discharged  within  thirty 
days. 

A  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  same  Legislature,  praying  that  a  remonstrance 
be  sent  to  Ooogioan  that  State  laws  be  enacted  against  eewdwe  and  seisures  under 
the  then  existing  Embargo  kw— and  that  delegates  be  appointed  by  the  Legislsr 
tore  to  meet  other  similarly  appointed  delegates  "for  tike  purpose  of  devising 
proper  meuurcs  to  procure  the  united  eflbrta  of  the  eommireial  StaUt  to  obtain 
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such  auicndmcnta  or  explanatioas  of  the  CoostitutioD  ts  would  secure  them  from 
fbture  erOs."  * 

A  j<rfiit  committee  reported  on  this  memorial,  Kbnarj  I6U1,  ilfi»1wriiig  llmt 

remonstrances  to  Congress  had  already  been  too  long  resorted  to — that  the  State 
laws  were  now  adi'qnrttt^  to  prevent  searches  and  peiziire" — and  approving  of  the  pro- 
posed couveiitiou  ut  bUtcji.  But  iua3iuuch  as  a  new  Legislature  waa  to  be  imme- 
diately eleoted  and  to  aimnlde  in  Haj,  the  eommittee  reoommended  diat  definitif* 
action  be  deferred  for  its  condderation.  The  language  of  the  report  was  bigliljr 
denunciatory  and  threatening  towards  the  natiouU  Gorenunent.  In  regard  to  the 
war,  for  example,  it  «;uJ  : 

*'  We  believe  that- this-  war,  so  fertile  in  calamities,  and  so  threatening  in  its  cop 
seqnencee,  has  been  waged*  with  the  worst  posrible  views,  and  earried  on  fai  tlie 
worst  possible  manner,  forming  a  union  of  witAedness  and  weakness  wliieh  defiei^ 
for  a  par;ill('I,  the  atiti;ils  of  the  world,**  OtC 

And  in  regard  to  the  Einhargo  : 

**  A  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  abused  when  employed  to  destroy  it,  and  a 
▼olantarj  abuse  of  power  ttmeUon*  th*  right  o/r»$itUuu§  as  much  as  a  diroet  and 

palpahle  usurpation." 

The  approval  of  a  call  for  a  convention  of  only  a  part  of  the  States  to  changt 
the  ComtiiiUiofiy  could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  express  sanction  of  dis- 
union— and  it  alarmed  that  small  bodj  of  federalists  wh<|  were  neither  disunionists 
nor  so  iar  swept  awajby  tlie  exdtement  of  the  times  as  not  to  see  to  what  end  the 
measure  tended. 

Of  this  clas-<  was  FJjimnel  Dexter,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  War,  and  fuhee- 
quently  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  President  John  Adams's  Adnunij<t ration. 
He  was  tho  ablest  lawyer  in  New  Euglaml,  and  had  very  few  equals  in  the  Union, 
ffis  priTate  character  was  irreproaelnble — his  slneerity  and  earnestness  as  a 
politician  unquestionable.  He  had  gone  with  his  party  against  the  Embargo,  ths 
war,  and  all  the  principal  mcasnre?  of  .Icffcrson's  and  Madison's  administrations. 
He  had  even  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  the  Embargo  was  um'on.^ti* 
tutional — thus  proving  the  strength  of  his  party  prejudices  and  fealty.  Bat 
Mr.  Dexter  was  not  a  disniii<Miist,  and  wlien  the  initiatory  step  of  disunion  reoeived 
a  legislative  sanction,  he  shnmk  back.  He  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  appealed 
to  his  fellow-eitizcns  to  pause,  and  in  the  strongest  terms  pointed  out  the  impolicy 
of  diHisolviug  the  Union.  He  declared  that  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  *'  were 
made  for  each  other,'*  and  that  "a  man  ai^  n  woman  might  as  reasonably  quarrd 
on  acoount  of  the  diiferenee  of  their  formation.**  Be  avowed  Ids  cmitinued  oppo* 
sition  to  commercial  restrictions  and  war,  bnt  contended  that  as  tiie  war  had 
been  constitatiooally  declared,  acquieaoenoe  was  far  preferable  to  Asnnion  and  dril 
war. 

The  Republicans  thereupon  nomiuted  Dexter  Ibr  Chtmnor,  hoping  to  draw  of 
enough  Federalists  to  defeat  Stroug,  the  ultra-Federal  or  disunion  eandidatok  John 
Adams,  who  throughout  the  gathering  storm  had  stood  by  his  whole  country  as 

resolutely  as  in  the  Revolution,  and  a  few  other  such  men,  voted  for  Dexter;  but  the 
heal  and  fury  of  local  exciteiuent  and  delusion  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that 
Strong  s  majority  (March,  1814)  was  as  large  as  it  had  been  In  the  preceding  eleelien 
over  the  Repnhlican  candidate.  This,  however,  was  but  trilling^  so  «v«nly  were 
parties  divided. 

Tit  •  new  Legislature  met  in  May.  Tl>e  Governor's  speech  and  the  replios  of  Um 
houduH  took  the  usual  tone,  but  the  repeal  of  the  new  Embargo  and  the  supposed 
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InertMed  prospects  of  peace,  on  aocount  of  Che  abdioatloD  of  Napoleoii,  were  thought 
to  *ell  for  another  delaj  in  aiaemUing  a  oonTention  of  the  Neir  England  Statee. 

The  Insulting  eooditions  demanded  by  Great  Britain  of  the  American  minmi''- 
SiOnerfl  sent  to  treat  for  |)t\ice,  roused  anew  the  war  .«pirit  of  the  middle  and 
Soutbern  States,  and  when  ilie  Masaacbusettd Legislature  again  conveucd  in  autumn, 
the  prospect  of  speedy  a^jostment  had  apparentlj  wtirelj  subdded.  Therenpon 
Otia*s  report  from  the  joint  committee  (October  8th,  1814)  was  introduced,  the  Hart- 
ford Conveatioa  called,  and  an  aet  passed  to  taiae  a  State  umy,  aa  mentioned  In 
the  text. 


Sir:  I  i]i:!y  iroiivcil  your  favor  of  June  the  13th,  with  the  copy  of  the  letters  on 
the  caUiuga  euiivcuiiun,  on  which  jou  are  pleased  to  ask  iny  opinion.  I  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  mysterioos  reserve  on  anj  subject,  nor  of  buttoning  up  my 
opinions  within  my  own  doublet.  On  the  contrary,  while  in  public  service  especially, 
I  thought  the  publif  entitled  to  franknefs,  and  intimately  to  know  whom  they  era- 
ployed.  But  I  am  now  rii'tiiL-d  :  I  reslL'n  myself,  as  u  passenger,  with  confidence  to 
those  at  prehcut  at  the  heliu,  and  smk.  but  for  reat,  peace  and  good  will.  The  que.<i* 
tion  yon  propose,  on  equal  representation,  Iws  become  a  party  one.  In  which  I  wish 
to  take  no  public  8hare.  Yet,  if  it  be  aslced  for  yonr  own  ^lati.sfaction  only,  and  not 
to  be  quoted  before  the  public,  I  have  no  motive  to  witlihold  it,  and  the  lesis  from 
you,  aa  it  coincides  with  your  own.  At  the  birth  of  our  republic,  I  committed  that 
Opinion  to  the  world,  in  the  draught  of  a  conatitution  annexed  to  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  a  provision  was  inserted  for  a  representation  permanently  eqoaL 
The  infancy  of  the  sttbjeot  at  that  moment,  and  oar  inezperienoe  of  self-govemment, 
occasioned  grojss  departures  in  that  draught  from  rri'nuine  republican  canon<«.  In 
truth,  the  abusei)  of  monarchy  had  so  much  filled  all  the  npace  of  political  contem- 
plation, that  we  imagined  everything  republican  which  waa  not  monarchy.  We  had 
not  yet  penetrated  to  the  mother  principle,  that  **  governments  are  republican  only 
in  proportion  as  they  embody  the  will  of  their  people,  and  exi  cute  it,"  Hence,  our 
first  con.-iitutions  h  id  really  no  leading  principle  in  thiMn.  But  experience  f»nd 
reflection  have  but  more  and  more  confirmed  me  in  the  particular  importance  of  ilio 
equal  representation  then  proposed.  On  that  point,  then,  I  am  entirely  in  sentiment 
with  your  letters ;  and  only  lament  that  a  oopy-right  of  yonr  pamphlet  prevents  their 
appearance  in  the  Ufwepapers,  where  alone  they  would  be  generally  read,  and  pro- 
duce general  effect.  The  present  vacancy,  too,  of  other  matter,  would  give  them 
place  in  every  pa[)er,  and  bring  the  question  home  to  every  man's  conscience. 

But  inequality  of  representation  in  both  booses  of  our  Legislature,  is  not  the  only 
republican  heresy  in  this  first  essay  of  our  revolutionary  patriots  at  forming  a  con- 
stitution. For  let  it  be  agreed  that  a  government  is  republican  in  propovtiwi  as  every 
member  composing  it  has  his  equal  voice  in  the  ilirccfion  of  its  concerns  (not 
indeed  iu  person,  wiiich  would  be  iuipi  aoticable  beyond  the  Umita  of  a  city,  or  small 
towuHbip,  but)  b)  rept  e^entatives  chodcu  by  himself^  and  responsible  to  him  at  short 
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periods,  and  let  ua  bring  to  the  test  of  tlm  canon  everjr  branch  of  our  coostitu* 
tkm. 

In  the  LegisUture,  tlw  Home  of  BepretentatiTes  is  chosen  by  less  than  half  tba 

ppoplr,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  wlio  do  choo*o.  The  S«»nate  are  still 
more  disproportionate,  and  for  long  terms  of  irri-»poiHibiIity  In  the  Kxccutive,  the 
Governor  is  entirel?  independent  uf  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  of  their  control; 
hia  eonncO  equally  so,  and  at  beet  bot  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon.  In  the  Jndidary, 
the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  ore  dependent  on  none  but  themselTaa.  In  Eag' 
land,  where  judges  were  named  and  removable  at  tlie  will  of  an  hereditary  exocutirt'. 
from  which  bruneh  most  misrule  was  feared,  and  lia^s  tlowcd,  it  was  a  groat  point 
gained,  bj  fixing  them  for  life,  to  make  them  independent  of  that  executiTe.  Bat 
in  a  goTernment  founded  on  the  poblic  will,  thia  principle  operates  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  against  that  irilL  There,  too,  they  were  still  reiDorable  on  a  coo* 
currence  of  the  exeeutive  and  legislative  branches.  Kut  we  liuv«'  ma«le  them  i:i  l*"- 
peiideut  of  the  nation  itself.  They  are  irremovable,  but  by  their  own  bod  .  lor 
any  depravities  of  conduct,  and  ereu  by  their  own  body  for  the  imbccihties  oi  do- 
tage. The  Juatloes  of  the  inferior  ooorts  are  ielf<chosen,  are  for  life,  and  perpetuate 
their  own  body  in  suocession  forever,  ao  that  a  faction  once  possessing  themaelvet 
of  the  bench  of  a  county,  cm  never  be  broken  up,  but  hold  their  county  in 
chains,  forever  indissoluble.  Yet  these  justices  are  the  real  executive  as  well  as 
judiciary,  in  all  our  minor  and  most  ordinary  concerns.  They  tax  u:i  at  will ;  fill 
the  oflke  of  aheriff,  the  moat  important  of  all  the  eseoative  ottcera  of  the  ooim^; 
name  nearly  all  our  military  leaders,  which  lea  l<-t's,  once  named,  arc  remOTable  bal 
by  thetnsi  lves.  The  juries,  our  judges  of  all  I'.ict,  and  of  law  when  they  choow  it, 
are  not  selected  by  the  people,  nor  amenalde  to  them.  Tliey  are  chosen  by  an 
officer  named  by  the  court  and  executive.  Chosen,  did  I  say  ?  Picked  up  by  the  • 
iheriffiVom  the  toanglnga  of  the  eoort-yard.  after  everything  retpeotablo  has 
tired  from  it.  Where  then  is  our  republioaniam  to  be  found  ?  Not  in  our  Comtitii*  ' 
tion  certainly,  but  merely  in  the  spirit  of  our  people.  That  would  oblige  even  a 
despot  to  govern  us  republicunly.  Owing  to  this  spirit,  and  to  nothing  in  the  form  of 
our  Constitution,  all  things  have  gooe  welL  But  this  fact,  so  triumphantly  misquoted 
bj  the  enemies  of  reformation,  to  not  the  frait  of  oar  Oonatitution,  bat  haa  prerailad 
in  spite  of  it.  Our  functionaries  have  done  wdl,  booanao  generally  hooeat  men. 
If  any  were  not  so.  they  feared  to  show  it. 

But  it  will  be  said,' it  is  easier  to  lind  faults  than  to  amend  them.  I  do  not  think 
their  amendment  so  difficult  as  is  pretended.  Only  lay  down  true  principles,  and 
adhere  to  them  inflexiblj.  I>o  not  be  frif  htened  Into  thdr  somnder  by  ttw  akroM 
of  the  timid,  or  the  croaldogi  of  wealth  against  the  aeoendeney  of  the  people.  If 
experience  be  called  for,  appeal  to  that  of  our  fifteen  or  twenty  governments  for 
forty  years,  and  show  me  where  the  people  have  done  half  the  mischief  in  these 
forty  years,  that  a  single  despot  would  have  done  in  a  single  year;  or  show  half  the 
riota  and  rebelliona,  the  erimea  and  the  poniihmentB,  wbleli  have  taken  plaoe  in  aqr 
ringle  nation,  under  kingly  government,  during  the  same  period.  The  true  founda- 
tion of  republican  government  is  the  equal  right  of  every  citizen,  in  his  person  and 
pro|>erty,  and  iu  their  management.  Try  by  thia,  as  a  tally,  every  provision  of  our 
Constitution,  and  see  if  it  hangs  directly  on  the  wQI  of  the  people.  Reduce  yoer 
Legidatttre  to  a  eonvenient  avmber  for  full,  but  orderiy  diaeumkm.  Ii«t  every  nen 
who  fights  or  pays,  exercise  his  just  and  equal  right  in  their  election.  Submit  then 
to  appro!).ition  or  rejection  at  short  iutervals.  Let  the  Executive  lie  clio«en  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  the  same  term,  by  those  wboee  agent  he  is  to  be ;  and  leave  no 
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■enen  of  a  cotmcil  behind  which  to  skulk  from  rcsponsibllitj.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  people  arc  not  competent  electors  of  judges  lenrned  in  tht  law.  But  I  do 
not  know  ihal  this  is  true,  and,  if  doubtful,  we  should  follow  principle.  In  thia,  as 
in  inuij  other  el««tioiu,  they  wovld  be  guided  bj  reputation,  which  would  not  err 
oftener,  perhaps,  than  the  present  mode  of  appointment.  In  one  Sttte  of  the  Union, 
at  len.it,  it  hju'  been  long  tried,  and  with  the  ino^t  ftatisfactory  success.  Tho  juilm's 
of  Connecticut  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  every  six  month?,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  I  believe  there  hoa  hardly  ever  been  an  instance  of  change  \  so  pow- 
•ifhl  IB  the  curb  of  InoeMant  respooaiUUty.  If  prejudice,  however,  derived  from  a 
nMNttrehical  iurititution,  is  tCin  to  p«evdl  afainet  the  vital  elective  principle  of  our 
own,  ami  if  tlie  exisiinpj  example  among  ouriselves  of  periodical  election  of  judges 
by  the  people  be  rcill  mistrusted,  let  us  at  least  not  adopt  the  evil,  and  reject  the 
fpuftdi  of  the  English  precedent  \  let  us  retain  amovability  on  the  concurrence  of  the 
•seeutiTe  and  legiahitiTo  branehet,  and  nomination  by  tlm  BxeentiTe  alone.  Koml> 
nation  to  office  i^  an  Executive  fonction.  To  give  it  to  tlm  Leig^Uatore,  as  we  do,  if 
a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  power*!.  It  swerves  the  members 
from  correctness,  by  temptations  to  intrigue  for  olhcc  Ihemsclvea,  and  to  a  corrupt 
barter  of  votes;  and  destroys  responsibility  by  dividing  it  among  a  multitude.  By 
leaving  nomination  hi  its  proper  plaoe^  among  Biecative  Ametions,  the  principle  <^ 
the  ^tiibution  of  [)ower  if  pieaerved,  and  raqmuibility  wdghe  with  ita  heavieat 

force  on  a  single  liead. 

The  organization  of  our  county  administrations  may  be  thought  more  diffiotdt. 
But  follow  principle,  and  the  Icnot  nntiea  itMl£  Divide  the  oomlieB  into  wardc  of 
■ndi  aiaeaa  that  every  citiaen  can  attend  wlMneaDed  on,  and  act  in  penon.  Asoribe 

to  them  the  government  of  their  wards  in  all  things  relating  to  themselves  exclusively. 
A  justice,  choricn  by  themselves,  in  each  ;  a  constable,  a  military  company,  a  patrol, 
a  school ;  tho  care  of  their  own  poor,  their  own  portion  of  the  public  roads ;  the 
choice  of  one  or  mm  junm  to  serve  in  some  court,  and  the  delivery,  wil^  thdr 
own  wards,  of  their  own  votes  for  aD  dsdivo  oOcors  of  higher  sphere,  will  rdievo 
the  county  administration  of  nearly  all  itn  business,  will  have  it  better  done,  and  by 
making  every  citizen  un  acting  member  of  the  government,  and  in  the  oflices 
nearest  and  moat  interesting  to  liim,  will  attach  him  by  his  strongest  feelings  to  the 
independence  of  his  comtry,  and  its  republican  oonstitation.  The  jutices  thus 
chosen  by  every  ward  wotdd  cmistitntc  the  connty  court,  would  do  its  judidsry 
bnsineBS,  direct  roads  and  bridges,  levy  county  and  poor  rates,  and  administer  all  the 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  county.  These  wards,  called  townships  in 
New  England,  are  the  vital  principle  of  their  governments,  and  have  proved  theub 
selves  the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  tlm  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of 
self-government,  and  for  its  preservation.'  Weslunild  thus  marshal  our  Government 
into,  1.  Tlie  gt  neral  Federal  republic,  for  all  concerns  foreign  and  federal  ;  2.  That 
of  the  State,  for  v. hat  relates  to  our  own  citizens  exclusively;  8.  The  county  repub- 
lics, for  the  dutit  s  uud  concerns  of  the  county ;  and,  4.  The  ward  republics,  for  the 
small,  and  yet  nnmeroos  and  intsresting  concerns  of  the  ndghborhood :  and  in 
government,  :h  well  as  in  every  other  business  of  life,  it  is  by  dividon  and  subdivi- 
sion of  duties  alone,  that  aU  mattets,  great  and  sraall,  can  be  managed  to  perfection* 

*  H«  wrote  J.  C.  Oal.ell,  Feb  2<t,  H16:  "How  powerftilly  we  fe-l  the  fnorg>-  of  ihLi  or)?anl- 
Cfttlon  in  the  c;!-,):' i>f  eiiibur)(0 !  I  ffU  the  fi>inul.i'ii)ii<  ■  f  thi'  (ruvi  i  luneiU  ihaWi'ii  under  my  ffcl  by 
the  New  Kiinluml  tovrn^hljw.    There  w!W4  not  an  iiuli \  in  thf  ir  .stuli-i  » ho-^e  tiody  was  not 

thrown  wUli  all  lu  moiitentDm  Into  action  ;  unil  aUhmiu'li  ihf  whole  of  tlie  itliiT  siat.  .  ui-re  kno*o 
to  be  In  f»vor  of  the  nieiwure,  yet  the  orgauixation  of  ihU  little  nelluih  luinority  enableU  it  to  over* 

rale  tht  Uoloa.  inMmvMVtmwtlMrtnnailmvS^nU^ 
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And  the  whole  b  oemented  by  ^Ting  to  •wj  oitisen,  penmuOy,  s  put  in  At 

ftdmioidtration  of  the  public  affairs. 

The  sum  of  those  uiin'iidinents  is:  1.  General  stiffrage ;  2.  Equal  roprcsentation 
iu  the  Legislature i  '<i.  Au  Executive  chosco  by  the  people;  4.  Judges  clcctire  oi 
emovable ;  0.  Jiudcee,  jurors,  and  iberiA  eleetive ;  tf.  Ward  ^Tiriona;  aad,  t. 
rioJioul  auieadmenta  of  the  GmiatitutioD. 

I  have  thrown  out  thc*e,  as  loo<o  hoads  of  amendment  for  c-oti^i'li'mtinn  and  cor- 
rection; and  their  object  is  to  secure  eelf-government  by  the  republicanism  of  our 
CoustitutioD,  as  well  by  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  to  uouri^ih  and  perpetuate 
that  apirlt.  I  am  not  among  thoee  who  fear  the  people.  They,  and  not  the 
aso  our  dependence  for  continued  freedom.  And  to  preserve  their  independeoca^ 
we  niu.*t  not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must  luak*^  our  election 
between  conoinif  and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  tervitude.  If  we  run  into  such  debU, 
as  that  wc  must  be  taxed  iu  our  meat  and  in  our  drink,  in  our  ueces^ries  and  oar 
oomforts,  in  oar  labors  and  our  amiuemeats,  for  our  eoIUngi  and  our  creeds,  ae  the 
people  of  England  are,  oor  people,  like  them,  most  come  to  labor  sixteen  hours  in 
the  twenty-four,  give  the  earnings  of  fifteen  of  these  to  the  (loverninent  Cor  tlioir 
debts  and  their  daily  expent^es;  and  the  sixteenth  being  iusuQicient  to  afl'ord  us 
bread,  we  must  live,  as  they  now  do,  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes ;  bare  no  tims  to 
tUnk,  no  means  of  calling  tiie  miamanagers  to  aooonnt;  bnt  bo  glad  to  obtida  ssb> 
siBtencc  >>t  hiring  ourselves  to  rivet  their  ohdns  on  the  necks  of  oor  fellow-sofferei*. 
Our  laud-liolders,  too,  like  theirs,  retaining  indeed  the  title  and  Ptewardship  of 
estates  called  theirs,  but  held  reallj  in  trust  for  the  treasury,  must  wander,  liie 
thdrs,  in  foreign  countries,  and  bo  contented  with  penury,  obscurity,  exile,  and  As 
glory  of  the  nation.  TUa  ozamplo  reads  to  us  the  salutary  lesson  that  private  fyt- 
tunes  are  de.^^troyed  by  public  as  well  ns  by  prim,te  extravagance.  And  this  is  ths 
tendency  of  all  human  governments.  A  departure  from  principlo  in  one  in«fAnce 
becomes  a  precedent  for  a  second ;  that  second  for  a  third ;  and  so  on,  till  Uie  bulk 
of  the  society  is  reduoe^to  be  mere  antomaKMW  of  misety,  to  havo  no  aendbilities  kA 
but  for  dnning  and  sufl'ering.  Then  begins,  indeed,  the  bellum  omnium  in  omais, 
which  some  philo^^ophers  ob>*erviiig  to  Ite  <o  pjenenil  in  tlii^  world,  Imve  mistaken  tt 
for  the  n;itural,  instead  of  tlie  abusive  ntate  of  num.  And  the  fore-horse  of  tUl 
frightful  Learn  is  public  debt.  Taxation  follows  that,  and  in  ila  train,  wretchedoea 
-nA  oppresrion. 

Si)  tie  men  Io<^  at  consUtutions  with  sanctimonious  reverence,  and  deem  then 
lik<'  rlf  irk  of  tlie  covenant,  too  Rficrcd  to  he  touched.  They  awribe  to  the  men  of 
the  preceding  age  a  wisdom  more  than  human,  and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be 
beyond  amendment.  I  knew  that  age  well :  I  belonged  to  it,  and  labored  with 
It  deserved  well  of  its  country.  It  was  very  like  the  present,  but  without  the  ttft- 
ri^nce  of  the  present ;  and  forty  years  of  experience  in  government  is  worth  a  centtuy 
«>'  '  i>  >'  -rrndiii;;  :  and  this  they  wotild  «iiy  thein<=elve^»,  were  they  to  rl-^  f:-om  tbf 
dead.  I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  and  untried  changes  in  lavs  asd 
constitutions.  I  think  moderate  imperfections  had  better  be  borne  with ;  becaose, 
when  once  known,  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  them,  and  find  practical  means  ef 
correcting  their  HI  effects.  But  I  know  also,  tliat  laws  and  institutions  must  go  han^ 
in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  Ah  thnt  become?  nior»»  il.-vt lo[H"d, 
more  enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and  mannen 
and  opinions  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must  adrsoes 
also^  and  keep  paoe  with  the  timea.  We  might  aa  well  require  a  roan  to  wear  stU 
the  coat  whidi  fitted  him  when  nlioy,  aa  oiviHied  aooiety  to  remahi  ever  nnder  Ai 
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rcgiraeo  of  their  barbarous  ancestors.  It  is  thb  preposterous  idea  wbicli  has  lately 
deluged  Europe  in  blood.  Their  monarchs,  instead  of  wisely  yielding  to  the  gradual 
changed  of  circumBtances,  of  favoriag  progressive  accommodatioa  to  progressiTo 
bnivoTemeiiti  h^n  dnng  to  old  abnwa,  entranolied  tbanaelTes  behind  steady  haUla, 
and  ohBged  their  aatifeeta  to  aeek  llumgh  lilood  and  violenoe  rash  and  ruinous  inno- 
TationB,  which,  had  they  been  referred  to  the  peaceful  deliberations  iiiid  collected 
wisdom  of  the  nation,  would  have  botMi  put  into  acceptable  anil  salutary  forms. 
Let  us  follow  no  such  examples,  nor  weakly  believe  that  one  gcuuraitou  is  not  us 
eapable  as  another  of  taldng  care  of  itadf,  and  of  ordering  its  own  aflUrs.  Let  na, 
as  our  rister  States  have  done,  avail  onvselTee  of  onr  reason  and  experience,  to  cor- 
rect the  crude  essiys  of  our  first  and  unexperienced,  although  wise,  virtuous,  nnd 
well-uH-aiiing  councll-s.  And  lastly,  let  us  provide  in  our  Constitutition  for  its 
revision  ut  »latud  periods.  What  these  periodji  should  be,  Nature  her.'^elf  indicates. 
By  the  Buropean  tables  of  mortality,  of  Uie  adults  liTiqg  at  any  one  moment  of  time, 
a  m^ority  will  be  dead  in  about  nineteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  then,  a 
new  majority  is  come  into  place  ;  or  in  other  words,  a  hew  generation.  Each  gene- 
ration is  as  independent  of  the  one  preceding,  as  that  was  of  all  wliicb  h.id  f,'ono 
before.  It  has,  then,  like  them,  a  right  to  choose  for  itself  the  form  of  goverumeut 
it  belieTSB  most  pronrotive  of  its  own  happiness ;  consequently,  to  aoeommodato  to 
the  circomrtanees  in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  received  from  its  predece-i»ors ;  audit 
is  for  the  jK'ace  and  good  of  mankind,  that  a  solemn  opportunity  of  doing  this  every 
ninetet'n  or  twenty  years,  should  be  provided  by  the  Constitution ;  so  that  it  may  be 
handed  on,  with  periodical  repairs,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  end  of 
tfme,  if  anytldng  human  can  so  long  eBdm«.  It  Is  now  forty  years  since  the  con- 
stitution of  Virginia  was  formed.  The  same  tables  Inform  us,  that,  within  that 
period,  two  thirds  of  the  adults  then  living  are  now  dead.  Have,  then,  the  remain- 
ing third,  even  if  they  had  the  wish,  the  right  to  hold  in  obedience  to  their  will,  and 
to  laws  heretofore  made  by  them,  the  other  two-thirds,  who,  with  themselves,  com- 
pose the  present  mass  ct  adnltsf  If  they  have  not,  wlio  hasf  The  dead?  But 
the  dead  have  no  rights.  They  are  notliing;  and  nothitig  cannot  own  something. 
Where  there  is  no  substance,  there  can  be  no  accident.  This  corporeal  globe,  and 
everything  upon  it,  belong  to  its  present  corporeal  inhabitants,  during  their  genera- 
tion* They  alone  have  a  right  to  firect  what  is  the  ooocetn  of  themselves  alone, 
and  to  deckre  the  law  of  that  direction ;  and  tliis  declaration  can  only  1m  made  by 
their  majority.  That  majority,  then,  has  a  right  to  depute  representatives  to  a  con- 
vention, and  to  Mutke  the  Constitution  what  they  think  will  bo  best  for  themselves. 
But  how  collect  their  voice?  Thiji  is  the  real  difQculty.  If  invited  by  private 
authority  to  county  or  district  meetings,  these  divislona  are  to  large  that  few  will 
attend;  and  th^  voice  will  be  imperfectly,  or  filsdly  pronoonced.  Here,  then, 
would  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  ward  divisions  I  have  proposed.  The  mayor 
of  every  ward,  on  a  question  like  the  present,  would  call  hi.s  ward  tofjctluM-,  take  the 
dmplo  yea  or  nay  of  its  members,  convey  these  to  the  county  court,  who  would 
hand  on  those  of  aU  ita  wards  to  the  proper  general  authority ;  «ad  the  voice  of  the 
whole  people  would  be  thus  &irly,  fully,  and  peaceably  expressed,  discussed,  and 
decided  by  the  common  reason  of  the  society.  If  this  avenue  be  shut  to  the  call 
of  suffrance,  it  will  make  it.solf  heard  through  that  of  force,  and  we  shall  go  on,  as 
other  nations  are  doing,  in  the  cndlc&s  circle  of  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation; 
and  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation,  again ;  and  so  on,  forever. 

These,  sir,  are  my  opiidons  of  the  governments  wo  see  among  men,  and  of  the 
principles  by  which  akme  w«  amy  prevent  onr  own  from  ftlUng  into  the  same  dreaA 
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ful  track.  I  have  given  tbem  at  greater  length  than  your  letter  called  for.  But  I 
cannot  say  things  by  halves ;  and  I  confide  them  to  your  honor,  so  to  ui»c  them  ns 
to  preserve  lue  I'rom  the  gridiron  of  the  pubUc  papers.  If  you  shall  approve  aad 
enforce  them,  m  yott  luiTe  done  thnt  of  equal  repreeentation,  they  may  do  worn 
good,  ir  not,  keep  them  to  youndf  es  the  eilhrions  withered  ege,  end  naclMi 
time.  I  shell,  with  not  the  leei  truth,  enmre  yon  of  mj  greet  req|>ect  end  eoa- 
siUeration. 

Ta.  Jimiaoi. 

MosTiosLLO,  Jtdjf  lHik 
Dkar  Sir:  Yours  of  the  10th  is  received,  and  I  have  to  iicknowit  dL'e  a  copiow 
supply  of  the  turnip  seed  requested.  Besides  taking  care  inj»elt,  I  sliall  endeavor 
e^in  to  eoBunit  tt  to  tiie  repoeitorj  of  the  ndgbborhood,  generally  found  to  be  tte 
beet  preeantimi  egidnet  loring  a  good  thing.  I  will  odd  •  word  on  the  politioel  put 
of  our  letters.  I  believe  we  do  not  differ  on  either  of  the  points  you  aupp(^.  On 
education,  certainly  not;  of  which  the  proofs  are  my  bill  for  the  difftnion  of  know- 
ledge, proposed  near  forty  years  ago,  and  my  uniform  endeavors,  to  tbi^  day,  to  get 

our  oottoUes  divided  into  wirde,  one  of  the  principal  objecte  of  wlUch  is,  the  eitri»> 
lishment  of  e  prinMVjr  aoiiool  in  eeeh.  Bnfc  education  no^  bebg  a  branch  of  vei^ 

eipel  government,  but,  like  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  an  accident  only,  I  did  not 
place  it,  with  olpotion,  as  a  fundamental  member  in  the  structure  of  povcrnraont. 
lit  or,  1  believe,  do  we  differ  aa  to  the  county  courts.  I  acknowledge  tiie  value  of 
this  institution ;  tlmt  it  is  in  troth  our  principal  eieeutiTO  and  judiciary,  and  that  it 
doee  mneh  for  little  p$emimy  reward.  It  is  their  seif<«ppointnient  I  wish  to  ce^ 
rect:  to  find  some  means  of  i>roaking  up  a  cabal,  when  such  a  one  poti  pn^^aossiOB 
of  the  bench.    When  this  takes  it  becomes  the  most  atflioting  of  tyr;<nnic9, 

becaujie  its  powers  are  so  varioua,  and  exercised  on  everything  most  immediatelj 
nround  na.  And  how  many  taHtaneee  have  you  and  I  known  of  theoo  monopeGM 
of  county  administration  t  I  knew  a  county  in  which  a  particular  ftnrily  (a  nomo^ 
OQS  one)  got  possession  of  the  bench,  and  for  a  whole  generation  never  admitted  a 
man  on  it  who  wa.s  not  of  its  clan  or  connection.  I  know  a  county  now  of  one 
thousand  and  live  hundred  militia,  of  which  sixty  are  Federalists.  Its  court  is  of 
thirty  members,  of  whom  twen^  are  FederaUsts  (every  third  man  of  the  sset^ 
There  are  Vufgb  and  populous  districts  in  it,  witlioul  a  Justice,  because  without  » 
Federalist  for  appointment :  the  mi1iti:v  are  ns  di«proportionahly  tmdor  Fo«iml 
officers.  .\nd  tlicre  is  no  authority  on  eurtli  which  can  break  up  tliis  junto,  short 
of  a  general  convention.  The  remaining  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fortv, 
free,  fighting,  and  paying  dtiaeiM,  are  governed  by  men  neither  of  their  dioiee  asr 
confidence,  and  without  a  hope  of  relief.  They  are  certainly  excluded  from  tbs 
blessings  of  a  free  government  for  life,  and  indefinitely,  for  aught  tlie  ron>ti(ution 
has  provided.  This  solecism  may  be  called  anything  but  republican,  and  ought  no* 
doubtedly  to  be  corrected.   I  salute  you  with  constant  friendship  and  respect. 

To  Swnml  Ktrchstud. 

MoxTicnxo,  8»pt4mh0r  8,  Ml 

8in :  Tour  letter  of  August  the  16th  Is  Jnst  recdred.  That  which  I  wrote  ts 
TOO  undw  the  addiois  ^  H.  TompUnaon,  was  bttaaded  for  the  antiunr  of  the  ps» 
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phlet  yoo  wsM  so  Idiid  ■>  to  Mad  me,  and  there^Ne,  in  jonr  luuidi,  firand  to  trm 
dMtinatioii.    But  I  mwt  benodi  yoo,  rfr,  not  to  odiiiit  a  poMibility  of  its  being 

poblwhcd.  Many  f^ood  people  will  revolt  from  'its  docfrincs,  and  my  wish  Is  tO 
oftVnJ  nohofly  ;  to  leave  to  tliO"«o  who  are  to  live  nmler  it,  the  settlement  of  their 
own  Con.slitulioa,  and  to  pass  in  peace  the  remainder  of  my  time.  If  thoi»e  opinions 
are  mod,  they  will  oeew  to  othoifi  end  wlU  prevail  by  their  own  weight,  withoal 
the  aid  of  namea.  I  am  fkd  to  tee  that  tte  StanntOQ  neetiag  baa  rejected  the 
idea  of  a  hmited  convention.  The  article,  howerer,  nearest  mv  heart,  is  the  division 
of  the  counties  into  wards.  These  will  be  pure  and  elementary  republics,  the  sum 
of  all  which,  taken  together,  compo^s  the  State,  and  will  make  of  the  whole  a  true 
desMcraey  as  to  the  badness  of  the  wards,  wUdt  Is  that  of  nearest  and  dally  con- 
oem.  The  aflkirs  of  the  larger  sections,  of  counties,  of  States,  and  of  tiiO  DnUm, 
not  admitting  personal  transaction  by  the  people,  will  he  delegated  to  agents  elected 
by  themselves  ;  and  representation  will  thus  be  substituted,  where  personal  action 
becomes  impracticable.  Yet,  even  over  these  representative  organs,  should  they 
beeome  corrupt  and  perverted,  the  dlvlaioii  into  wards  eonstltrthig  the  people,  in 
their  wards,  a  regnlariy  organized  power,  enables  them  by  that  organisation  to 
crush,  regularly  and  peaceably,  the  usurpations  of  their  unfaithful  agents,  and 
rescues  them  from  the  dreadful  necessity  of  doing  it  insurrectionally.  In  this  way 
we  shall  be  as  republican  as  a  large  society  can  be ;  and  secure  the  continuance  of 
purity  in  onr  Ooremment,  by  the  ashitary,  peaceable,  and  regidar  control  of  the 
people.  No  other  depositories  of  power  have  ever  yet  been  fbond,  which  did  not 
end  in  converting  to  their  own  profit  t!ie  earning^!  nf  those  committed  to  their 
charge.  George  the  III.,  in  execution  of  the  tru^t  conhdcd  to  him,  has,  within  his 
own  day,  loaded  the  Inbiltltants  of  Great  Britain  tiitii  debts  equal  to  the  whole  fee- 
rfmple  valne  of  their  isbnd,  and,  nnder  pretext  of  gOTemiag  it,  has  alienated  Its 
whole  soil  to  creditors  who  could  lend  money  to  be  lavidied  on  priests,  pensions, 
plmider  and  perpetual  war.  This  would  not  have  been  so,  had  the  people  retained 
organized  means  of  acting  on  their  agents.  la  thid  e:uunple,  then,  let  us  read  a 
lesson  for  ooiselTee,  and  not  "  go,  and  do  fikewloe." 

Once  writing  my  letter  of  July  the  12th,  I  bavo  been  told,  thai  on  the  qnestfon 
of  equsi  representation,  our  fbDow-dtisens  in  some  sections  of  the  State  claim 
peremptorily  a  right  of  representation  for  their  -laves.  Principle  will,  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  open  the  way  for  us  to  correct  conclusion.  Were  our  State  a 
pore  democracy,  In  which  all  Its  inhabitants  should  meet  together  to  transael  aB 
theb  budness,  there  would  yet  bo  excluded  firom  their  ddSberations,  1.  Inftnts, 
until  arrived  at  years  of  discn-tion.  2.  Women,  who,  to  prevent  depravation  of 
morals  and  anibiguity  of  issue,  could  not  mix  promiscuously  in  the  public  meetings 
of  men.  3.  Slaves,  from  whom  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  with  us  takes  away 
the  rights  of  will  and  of  property.  Thoee  tiien  who  have  no  will  could  be  permitted 
to  exercise  none  In  the  popokr  assembly ;  and  of  course,  could  ddegate  none  to  an 
agent  in  a  representative  assembly.  The  businesw,  in  the  first  case,  would  be  done 
by  qualiQed  citizens  only  ;  and  in  the  second,  by  the  representatives  of  qualified 
citizens  only.  It  is  true,  tliat  in  the  general  Cousiitution,  our  State  is  «Uowed  a 
larger  representation  on  aoeonnt  of  ite  daves.  But  every  one  loBOWS,  that  that  Con- 
stitution was  a  matter  of  compromise ;  a  capitulation  t>etween  eonlUoting  fateresti 
and  opinions.  In  truth,  the  condition  of  different  df<criptif  ns  of  inhabitants  in  any 
country  I-j  a  matter  of  municipal  arrangement,  of  which  no  foreign  country  has  a 
right  to  Uikc  notice.  AU  its  inhabitants  are  men  as  to  them.  Thus,  in  the  New 
England  States,  none  have  the  powers  of  dtiaens  but  those  whom  they  call  frmmtn; 
and  none  are  frtrntn  until  admitted  by  a  vote  of  the  fteoaea  of  the  town.  Tet,in 
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the  General  OoTenunmiti  tinaa  iuHii-fteenM&  are  oovntad  In  tbelr  qnantom  of  repia> 
aentation  and  of  Uxation.   So,  davM  with  us  have  no  powtta  aa  ottizeos ;  yet,  in 

represputation  in  the  Gont-ral  Government,  they  count  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
five  i  aud  80  ako  ia  taxation.  Whether  this  is  equal,  ia  not  here  the  question.  It 
ia  a  caidtnlation  of  Aaoonkiil  iontimenta  and  circomstances,  and  is  obligator;  oa 
that  groond.  But  tUa  view  diowa  then  ia  no  inooniiilen^  in  daindng  ra|ii«Ma- 
tation  for  them  from  the  other  Statee,  and  relbaiqg  U  vithin  our  own.  Aoonpi  tha 
renewal  of  aasoranoea  of  mj  reapect. 

Th.  Jamitaos. 


AFFENDEL  NO.  X2X— Yoi.  m.  p.  462. 

a 

The  following  is  the  original  collection  of  EogUab  texta  made  in  1803  (meatiooed 
In  letten  to  John  Adamo,  October  18th,  181 S ;  to  Obarlea  Thompson,  Jamiarf  9tt, 
1816;  to  Mr.  Taaderkemis  XprU  25th,  1816,  etc.);  and  wUdi  ia  elao  Mnetlaiei 
mentioned  aa  Mr.  JeAnon^  eoUeetioa  Sue  the  Indkni. 

31U  Philosophy  of  Jestu  of  Nazareth. 

Extracted  from  the  account  of  his  life  and  doctrines  as  giTen  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John.  Being  an  abridgment  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  ose  of  tb« 
Indiana,  unembarraaaed  with  matters  of  fact  or  iaith  beyond  tlw  lard  of  tli^  eOB' 
ptdMurions. 

A  tnhio  of  the  texts  extracted  from  the  Qoepela,  irf  the  Order  in  wUoh  they  «• 
amaged  into  aectiona,  and  the  heada  of  eadi  taedOB. 

%  L-Iflike  U.  1-7,  81.  n,  88-49.  51.  88.  ^  ^  j 

iu.  23-88.  S 
II.— Matt.  X.  5-31,  42.    Precepts  for  the  Priesthood. 

III.  — Luke  xxu.  24-27. , 

John  xiiL  4-lt. 

IV.  — John  z.  1-16.  \ 

Luke  xL  62.      C  Fabe  teaehera. 
xiL  18,  15.) 

V. — John  liiL  84,  85.   Disciples  should  Ioto  one  another. ' 
VI.— Matt.  ziiL  94-80,  86-t8.  Parable  of  the  tarai.  Man  not  to  jodl*  At 

God. 

VII.— Matt.  XX.  1-16.    Parable  of  the  laborers. 

VIIL- Mark  ii.  15-17.     \  Physicians  care  for  the  sick.   Parable  of  the  lost 
MatU  xviii.  10,  ll.>    aheep.   The  lost  piece  of  ailTer.   The  prodigil 
Luke  xt.  8-89.     }  eon. 
DL-JohnTiiL  1-11.  i 

Matt,  xviii.  i:>-i7.>  The  duty  of  mnftoal  fbrglTaoeaB  and  focbearanaa. 

Luke  xiiL  &-9.  ) 
X.— Matt    1-10, 19-48.} 

tL  1-84.       >  The  eennm  on  the ; 
^1-«T.  ^ 


^^^'1  Freeohera  to  be  humble. 
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xxii.  35-40. 
XXMUU.  xiL  1-6, 11,  12.)  ^^^^^ 
Lnkexir.  1-6.  ) 
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Matt.  XT.  1-9.  ( 

„  WardsthefruUaftbelwart, 

XT.^       xUL  1-9, PhnUo  ofthe  imr. 

XVI.  -Luke  vi5.  36^7.  J  The  wffl  tor  th«  d*«i. 

Mark  xii.  4 1-44.  J 

XVII.  — Matt.  xL  28-SO.    General  exhorUtion. 

XVin.— Luke  z.  Vi-Vl.  FknUe  of  the  fluaultaii,  tnw  beMrdbiiM. 
m-Matt.  xxiu.  1-83.  >  ^  ^ 

Luke  xvui.  9-U.  4 
xiv.  7-11.  ) 
Malt.  xviu.  1-6.  ) 
ZX^Loke  xri.  19-<1.  Dlrai  and  huunm. 


XII.  46-50.  r 

Tia.  11.  ) 

ZS.— Luke  ^iL  1-6.  Misfortone  no  proof  of  mn. 
XXIL—      3dT.  S6-88.  Prad«nce  tad  flnnnen  to  dntf . 
ZXnL— >       xri.  1-18.   Paruiile  of  tbo  unjust  steward,  woildlj  wiidoin. 

XXIV. —        xviii.  1-8.    pHrable  of  the  unjiiBt  judge. 
XXV. — Matt.  xxi.  83-41.   Parable  of  the  unjust  husbandmen  and  their  lord. 
XXVI. — Luke  XTU.  7-10.   Mere  justice  no  praise. 
XXVn.—       xiv.  lS-14.  The  merit  of  dUnteraeted  good. 
XXYIIL— lUtt.  xxi.  28-81.    Acts  better  than  professions. 
XXIX.—        xxii,  15-22.    Subralision  to  mnpiptratee. 
XXX.—        xix.  8-12.    The  bond  of  marriage. 
XXXI.—       xxT.  14-80.   The  duty  of  improying  our  talent 
XXXII.->Liike  xO.  16-21.  Yainoidealatioiiaof  lifb. 
XXXni.-Matt.  XXV.  1-13.)  ^.eohendbemdy. 

Luke  XII.  35-48.  (  ' 
XXXIV.— John  xii.  24,  25.    A  future  life. 
XXXV.— Matt  xxU.  28-82.  Th«>  reeonreetion. 
XXXYI. —      XXT.  S1--46.  The  iMt  JndgiiMiit. 
XXXVIT  —       xiii.  31-33,  44,  62.  The  kingdom  ofheoToii. 
XXXVIII.— ,rohn  iv.  24.  God. 
XXXIX. — John  XTiii.  12,  13;  Matt.  xxvi.  49,  50;  John  xviii.  4,  5,  8. 
Xait  xxvi.  66 :  Jbim  xriiL  IS ;  Matt.  xxvi.  6t. 
John  xviiL  19-SS ;  Matt  xxvL  69-62  { Lake  xxiL  67,  68, 7o 
Mark  xiv.  60,  64  ;  Luke  xxlii.  1-3  ;  John  xviii.  86. 
Luke  xxiii.  4-23  ;  Matt.  xxvi!.  24,  25  ;  Luke  xxiii.  28,  24. 
Matt,  xxvii.  26 ;  John  xix.  16 ;  Luke  xxiii.  33,  34. 
John  xix.  26-27;  Ifatl  xxviL  46;  John  xix.  28-SO. 

The  second  coQeotion  is  oontained  in  a  hsndsome  octavo,  bound  in  morocco, 
and,  as  already  said,  labelled  on  the  back  "  Morals  of  Jesus."  We  copied  its  entire 


Death  of 
Jesus* 
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list  «r  oontentii  and  for  gretttr  Meimey,  eomptmd  ovr  eopj  trUh  tbe  ori^^ 
read  bja  metnbcrof  OoloiielBtiidolph*a&iiiilgr.  TIm  tttla  ptge  b  ill  Kr. . 
hmodirritini^  and  is  at  foOowa ; 


Un  AND  MOBAIfl 
or 

J16U8  OF  NAZABBTH, 


»BOM  TBI  AoarsLt 

ni 

OUIK,  LAflV, 

VBtiieii  Ann  BVOLiia.* 

BotTToon  the  next  two  pnpes  arc  pa^tod  two  printod  maps,  the  first  "  7>va  terra 
Sanctce  quorum  sit  mentio  in  Evangeliii " — tbe  Other,  "  2'abula  (jteograpkica  ad 
tUt  ApotUP  Then,  on  eaeh  left  hand  page,  in  paralld  eolanini,  are  the  Greek  ud 
Latin  text,  and  on  the  right,  tbe  corresponding  French  and  English  text. 

An  index  ia  paated  into  tho  beginning  of  tlie  book,  of  whieh  tlie  following  !■  * 
copj: 

A  TABLE 

OJ  tin  texts  from  the  EvangelitU  emploi/ed  in  this  narratitfc,  and  of  t/u  order  of  /Actr 


Ml 


4 
6 

« 

to 
16 

le 

17 
18 

20 
21 
22 


Lulie  ii.  1-T :  Joseph  and  Mary  po  to  Bethlehem,  where  Jef:u9  i?  horn. 

21,  89:  lie  is  circumciited  and  named,  and  thej  return  to  »za- 
rath. 

40, 4ft-48, 61, 52 :  AtlSTeantrfagehaaieeompanieahiaiNMBli 

to  Jerusalem  and  returns. 

L.  iii.  1,  2;  Mk.  i.  4 ;  Mt.  iii,  4,  6,  6 :  John  baptizes  in  Jordan. 

Ml  iiL  13 :  Jesus  is  baptised.   L.  iii.  23 :  At  30  years  of  age. 

J.  ii,  12-16 :  DriTea  the  traders  ont  9t  the  temple. 

J.  iiL  22;  Mt  18;  Mk.  ^  lt-28:  He  baptiMa, bat  retires  into  Mi- 
Ice  on  the  death  of  John. 

Mk.  i.  21,  22 :  lie  teaches  in  the  Synagogue. 

Mt.  xii.  1-5,  0-12 ;  Mk.  ii.  27  ;  Mt.  zu.  14,  15 :  Explains  the  Sabbath. 
L.  vL  12-n :  Call  of  hia  diieljOes. 

Mt.  1^12;  L.  vL  24,  26,  26;  ML  18-47:  L.  tL  84^  86,  86 ;  Mt  il 
1-84;  vii.  1,  2  ;  L.  vi.  88 ;  Mt      8-20;  ziL  86, 86^  87 ;  vli.  24-ff: 

The  sermon  on  the  mount. 
Mt.  Tiii.  1 ;  Mk.  tL  6;  Mt  zL  28,  29,  80:  fixhorta. 
L.  tU.  86-46 :  A  woman  andnteth  hioL 
Mk.  iii.  81-86;  L.  xii.  1-7, 18-16:  Preoepts. 

L.  xiL  16-21 :  Parable  of  the  rich  man. 

22-JS,  r.4-r.'.»;  h.  xiii.  l-."):  PreoeptB. 
L.  xiii.  6-9 :  Parable  of  the  fig  tree. 
L.  zi.  37-16,  52,  53,  64:  Frsoepli. 
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FACE 

28 
M,  25 
M,  27 


Mt.  xiii.  1-9;  Mk.  iv.  10;  Mt.  xiii.  18-23:  Parable  of  tlie  snwpr. 

Mk.  iv.  21,  22,  23 :  Precepts.    Ml.  xiii.  24-30,  30-52  :  Parable  of  the  tares. 

ICk.  It.  M-M:  L.  Is.  ft7-«S:  L.  t.  '  Mk.  ii.  15-17:  FMoepti. 

L.  r.  86-89 :  Fknble  of  new  wine  in  old  bottles. 

Mt.  xiii.  53-57  :  A  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country. 

Mt.  ix.  36;  Mk.  vi.  7 ;  Mt.  x.  5,  6,  9-18,  23,  26-81,  Mk.  tL  12»  80:  Mli- 

sion  instructions,  return  of  apostles. 
J.  TiL  1 ;  Mk.  liL  1-0^  14-24;  Mt.  xrfiL  1-4,        19-17,  21-«6:  Pr«- 

ceptf. 

Mt.  xviii.  23-85:  Parable  of  the  wicked  .'ierrailt. 

L.  X.  1-8,  10-12:  Mi.ssioa  of  the  seventy. 

J.  Tii.  2-16,  19-26,  32,  43-53:  The  feast  of  the  tabernacles. 

J.  tBL  1-11 :  The  woman  itkm  in  adultery. 

J.  ix.  1,  2,  S:  To  be  bom  blind  no  proof  of  ifal. 

J.  X.  1-6,  11-14,  16:  The  good  shepherd. 

L.  z.  25-37  :  Lore  God  and  thj  neighbor  i  parable  of  the  Samaritan. 
L.  xL  1-13 :  Form  of  prayer. 
L.  sir.  1-6:  The  Sdibath. 

7-24:  ThebiddMitoallmt. 

28-32:  Precept.'!. 
L.  XT.  1-32 :  Parables  of  the  lo?it  sheep  and  prodigal  aon. 
L.  xvi.  1-15:  Parable  of  the  unjust  steward. 

Ift-Sl:  FaraUeof  Lasuw. 
L.  xrii.  1-4,  7-10,  20,  26-36 :  Precepts  to  be  always  ready. 
L.  xviii.  1-14:  Paiablea  of  the  widow  and  judgOt  the  phariiee  and  pib> 
lican. 

L.  X.  88-42 ;  Mt.  xix.  1-26 :  Precepts. 

Mt.  XX.  1-16;  Parable  of  the  laborers  ia  the  vineyard. 

L.  xix.  1-28 :  Zaccheus,  and  the  parable  of  the  talent.^. 

Mt.  xxi.  1-3,  6-8,  10;  J.  xii.  l»-24;  Mt.  xxL  17;  Goes  to  Jerosalem 

and  Bethany. 

Mk.  xi.  12,  15-19:  the  traders  cast  out  from  the  temple. 

Mk.  xL  27;  Ml.  xxL  97-81:  Parable  of  the  two  sons. 

Mt.  xxi.  33 ;  Mk.  liL  1-9 ;  Mt.  xxL  4ff,  46 :  Parable  of  the  Tineyard  and 

hu.sbandman. 
Ut.  xxiL  1-14:  Parable  of  the  king  and  wedding. 

15-88 :  Tiribnte,  marriage,  reearrection. 
Mk.  zil.  98-81 ;  Mt.  zzfl.  40;  Mk.  zQ.  89,  88t  The  two  oommandmeiitB. 

Mt.  xxiii.  1-33 :  Precepts,  pride,  hypOCtisy,  swearing. 

Mk.  xii.  41-44  :  The  widow's  mite. 

Mt.  xxir.  1,  2,  16-21,  82,  33,  36-39,  40-44:  Jenualem  and  the  day  of 
judgment. 

46-61 :  The  fUthfbl  and  wise  serraal 
Mt.  ZZT.  1-18:  Parable  of  the  ten  virgins. 

14-80:  Parable  of  the  talent  a. 
L.  xxi.  34-86;  Mt.  xxv.  81^6:  The  day  of  judgment. 
Mk.  xiv.  1-8 :  A  woman  anointeth  him. 
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70,  71 

n 

74 
76 


76 

77 
78 

7t,*80 
81 


Ml.  XX Ti.  14-16  :  Judas  undertakes  to  point  out  Jcsma. 

17-10;  L.  zxiL  84-87;  J.  lilL  8,  4-17,  21-88,  81,  »i 
Ml.  xxtL  81,  88;  L.  xxSL  88,  84;  Mt  xzvL  88-M:  Plraoeplito  Ui 

disciples,  waslirs  th.-ir  feet,  trouble  of  mind  and  prayer. 

J.  xviii.  Mt.  xxvi.  ls-5(» :  Judas  conducts  the  otficors  to  Jesus. 

J.  xviii.  Mt.  xxvi.  ou-oii;  66,  66;  ilk.  xiv.  61,  62;  Ml.  xivi.  57; 

J.  sviiL  16, 16, 17,  18;  J.  zviU.  86,  86,  87;  Mt.  xxtL  76;  J.  XfiL 
18-88 ;  Hk.  xir.  65-61 ;  L.  xxU.  67,  68,  70;  Hk.  xiv.  63-65:  He  b 
arrested  and  oanried  before  Oalphee,  the  hic^t-pcieat,  ead  ia  eooi* 
demncd. 

J.  xviii.  2b-81,  88-88;  L.  xxiii.  6;  Mt  xxvii.  13:  Li  iben  carried  to 
PUete. 

L.  xxiiL  6-12 :  Who  aendi  him  to  Herod. 

L.  xxiii.  n-if^ ;  Mt.  xxvii.  15-88, 86:  BeeeiTee  him  back,  ■oongeaaad 

delivers  him  to  execution. 
Ml  xxvii.  27,  2»-31,  8-8;  L.  xxiii.  26-82;  J.  six.  17-24;  Mu  xiviL 

80-18;  L.  zsili.  88-41,  84;  J.  zlz.  86-87;  Mt  iXfSL  48-60, 66,66: 

His  oradfixloo,  death,  end  burial. 
J.  six.  81-84^  88^8;  Mt  zsfiL  80:  Hia  bnriaL 


APPENDIX  NO.  XXXL-^YoL.  m.,  p.  476. 

Mr.  Je^erten*»  Reply  to  the  Ckargt  of  Overdrawing  hit  Acttnmt*. 

In  a  li  tter  to  M<-Jsrs  Ritchie  k  Gooch  (May  13tli)  Mr.  Jefforsoii  replied  to  a  charge 
brought  agaiiidt  iiiiu  by  a  writer  in  the  newspapers,  over  the  signature  of  "  A  XatiTC 
Tii^niao,"  of  haring  overdrawn  $1,148  of  public  money  la  the  settlement  of  Ua 
account  aa  Minister  to  France.  In  settling  that  account  with  the  Oovemment  ia 
1792  (ri  pressure  of  bu.^inej's  on  the  public  ai-couiifini;  ofBcers  prcvent*^d  them  from 
taking  it  up  earlier),  a  l);ilaiK'0  of  $8S8  67,  was  fouud  to  be  due  from  him,  and  mi 
immediately  paid.  When  the  accounts  of  the  United  States  bankers  in  Amsterdam 
(Wininks,  Van  Btaphoreta  It  Hubbard)  were  subeequently  received,  it  appeared  that 
a  bm  of  2,800  florins  Banco,  credited  to  the  Government  in  Mr.  Jefferson's"  account  u 
^rawn  by  him  to  the  order  of  Gnind  To  ,  on  the  above  bankers,  h.id  never  been 
paid  by  tliem.  Their  accounts  contained  no  notice  of  it.  The  auditor  of  the  Tr«*' 
Bury  apprised  Mr.  Jefferson  of  this  fact  (in  18u4),  and  consequently,  that  the  2,800 
florins  "atood  at  bis  debit  only  as  a  proeitianol  charge.'*  The  latter  allowed  the 
matter  to  remain  in  this  dtoaltoa  until  1809,  when,  making  a  final  settlement  of  his 
olTK  ial  aecount!*  with  the  Government,  and  twenty  years  having  now  elapsed  without 
anything  Ix  itig  }i«-ani  of  the  bill  drawn  on  the  Amsterdam  bankers,  he  accepted  back 
its  amount,  declining,  however,  to  reoeire  interest  The  auditor  made  a  meroorse> 
dum  of  the  beta,  and  had  It  at  any  time  anboequentty  appeared  that  WilBnks,  Tsa 
Rt.iphorsts  it  Hubbard  had  actually  paid  the  order,  the  overpayment  to  Mr.  Jeflerr^a 
by  the  Gorernmenf  wonlrl  at  once  liavc  been  made  apparent  and  capable  of  heiti? 
remedied.  But  the  Dutch  bankers  never  brought  any  such  bill  into  their  account  wiih 
our  Govvrumeut  Itia  therefore  certain  that  the  account  waa  accurately  settled,  io  (kit 
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particular,  as  between  the  United  States  GoTemment  and  Mr.  JefTerson.  If  anvho<Vv 
Buffered  it  was  WiUinks,  Van  Stephonta  &  Hubbard,  and  purely  by  their  own  fault,  ia 
neglectiiig  to  duurft  the  uaount  of  »  bill  nf  exeh*ng«  piud  by  them.  This  it 
not  a  very  common  orersight  among  banker?^.  Snr  did  they  ever  pat  forward  a 
hint  tliat  such  an  oversight  hud  occurred — thou«rh  the  matter  wn<»  oner"  or  twice 
publicly  discussed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  Neither  did  Grand  A:  Co., 
ID  their  account  against  th«  UiUted  States,  nor  in  their  private  Moount  against  Mr. 
Jefferson,  ever  notiot  inch  a  UH 

Mr.  JofTenoB  ^ve>  tiM  foUowlog  tolatioii  of  the  aflUr  In  Ida  letter*  to  lUteble 
and  Gooch : 

•'Turning  to  my  pocket  diary,  I  find  that  on  the  21st  day  of  October,  1789,  the 
date  of  this  bill,  I  wu  at  Cowea  in  Saf^and,  on  my  return  to  the  United  States.  The 
entry  In  my  diary  la  In  thoM  words :  *  1789,  October  Slit  Sent  to  Omnd  k  Go., 

letter  of  credit  on  WiUinks,  Van  Stapborsts  &  Hubbard,  for  2,800  florins  Banco. 
And  I  immediately  credited  it  in  my  account  with  the  United  St.ates  in  tho  following 
wonls:  '  1789,  October  21.  By  my  bill  on  WiUinks,  Van  Staphorsts  k  liubbard. 
in  favor  of  Grand  k  06»,  for  S,800  florins,  equal  to  6,250  liTres  18  sons.*  Ily 
account  haTiof  been  kept  in  Uviee  and  boos  of  France,  the  aoditor  settled  this 
sum  at  the  current  exchange,  making  it  $1,148.  This  bill,  drawn  at  Cowes  in  Eng" 
land,  had  to  puss  through  London  to  Piiris  by  the  English  and  French  mailfi,  in 
which  passage  it  was  lo^it,  by  some  unknown  accident,  to  which  it  was  the  more 
exposed  in  dio  F^ch  mail,  by  the  cralbsion  then  prevailing ;  for  It  was  exactly  at 
the  time  that  martial  law  was  proelalmed  at  Paris,  the  eonntiy  all  up  In  arms,  and 
executions  by  the  mobs  were  daily  porpptratin*:  through  town  and  country.  How« 
ever  this  may  have  been,  the  bill  never  pot  to  tlie  hands  of  Grand  &  Co.,  wni  never, 
of  course,  forwarded  by  them  to  the  bankers  of  Amsterdam,  nor  any  tiling  more 
ever  heard  of  It** 

Turning  to  thia  **  pocket  diary,**  (which  we  hare  so  repeatedly  quoted  as  Mr. 

JelTerson^s  "pocket  accoont*book **),  we  observe  thnt  he  arrived  at  Cowes  "at  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning"  on  the  9th  of  October ;  and  runninir  our  eye  over  inter- 
vening entries,  drawn  out  with  the  rigorous  preciflion  so  often  mentioned,  down  to 
October  81st,  we  find  the  following  entry  verbatim  and  literatim  (the  oontractiont 
apparently  made  to  compress  it  into  a  single  line) :  21.  Sent  to  Grand  k  Co.,  letter 
of  credit  on  Will ,  V.  Staph,  k  Hub.,  for  0,«oo  f  Ro." 

•*  A  Kutive  Virjrinian  "  returnee]  to  the  charge,  takitij^  the  pround  that  Mr.  Jeffer 
son  had  at  all  events  received  the  money  twice,  first  of  Grand  &  Co.,  on  the  s.ile  or 
negotiation  of  the  bill  in  Europe,  and  a  second  time  from  the  Treasury.  The  first 
assertion  he  endeavored  to  sustain  by  quoting  the  following  entry  ss  if  from  Mr. 
Jeffcrsion'-<  ncconnt  r< mh  red  to  the  Treasury,  '*  J?y  rath  refHe$do/  Grand  {or  h\\]  on 
WiUinks  &c."  The  words  in  italic?  were  an  interpolation  or  forgery,  ventured  on 
by  this  "  p>*uedo  Native  Virginian,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson  conjectures,  from  a  sutticient 
fiimiliarity  with  the  Treasury  department  to  know  that  the  original  account  was 
destroyed  In  the  Register's  office,  when  the  British  burnt  the  public  offloes  in  1814. 
But,  unfortunately  for  this  writer's  inpentiify,  Mr.  .Tf'fTi'r'^oM  had  retained  a  pr.-^-^  ropi/ 
of  that  account,  nnl  h<'  now  tendered  it  to  publie  iinpfcf  ion.  Re*idpf»,  ho  pi-rtinently 
asked  how  he  could  have  received  money  of  Grand,  when  he  was  in  England  and 
Grand  In  France.  The  bill  might,  certainly,  have  been  negotiated  In  Bn|^d.  Mr. 
Jeflbrson  says  that  it  never  was  so  negotiated — that  it  wa.4  not  drawn  to  rai.-^e  money 
in  the  market — that  it  wa'^  inclo.sed  to  Ori'id  A:  ("o.  in  a  letter  for  a  partic  ul  ir  pur- 
pose.  His  assailant  did  not  claim  that  the  bill  was  sold  in  England  or  to  any  one 
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berfdes  GniDd  k  CO.  But  what  ft  Uifa  dfttm  bad  been  made  f  Wu  tb^re 

of  tt  ?  And  whoeyer  the  bill  was  aold  to,  wenld  it  no!  bare  gone  tdtimately  to  tba 

drawoe*,  M-'-'^ro  Willirikf,  Van  Staphorstfl  &  Hubbard,  and  been  bv  them  cashed 
and  charged  to  the  Anirricnn  Oorernment— or  diahooored  and  tbeo  retiirncd  iMck 
by  the  holders  to  the  origiual  drawer  ? 

Borne  otber  pfrinta  were  ralaed  by  a  Katl?e  'Virginian,  bnt  thoj  are  not  entitled 
to  notice. 


AFPBMDIZ  NO.  XXXIL— Vol.  UL  p.  Ml, 

JeJ'eraon  and  Henrjf  Lm, 

Henry  Lee  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeflbnon,  May  3d,  1826,  tbat  be  was  preparing  a  new 

eAtion  of  the  Memoirs,  etc.,  of  bis  father.  General  Henry  Li^o— that  he  found  "  the 
account  given  of  Arnold's  invafiion  wns  not  fa%'orH)>h»  to  his  [.Jcftorson'si]  fore- 
sight or  energy  " — and  he  offered  to  embody,  or  give  literally,  in  notes  to  the  worit, 
any  expUnations  the  latter  **  might  choose  to  fumiah  him  with,**  should  they  appear 
aatisfactory  to  bis  (LeeV)  judgment   (Lee*s  Uemoira,  ete.,  Sd  edition,  |».  SMI.) 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the  aboft, 
he  apftin  wrote  to  Mr.  .lefTerson,  "that  under  the  circumstances  m  which  the 
Governors  of  States  and  the  Continental  Officers  were  placed,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppoee  that,  however  correct  tbe  former  may  bare  been,  the  opinions  of  the  latter 
would  be  nnlavorable  to  tbem.**  He  said,  "be  bad  little  doubt,  if  Jeflbrwm  had 
been  the  'military  chieftain,'  and  Green  the  regulated  statesman — tbe  HkM  of 
Montesquieu  and  Locke — that  fJreen  would  have  occasioned  the  same  Rtncttm^s 
which  were  actually  applied  to  Jefferson."  The  letter  contained  much  more  in  the 
same  courteous  strain.  (Lee^e  Memoirs,  p.  204.) 

Mr.  Jeflnrson  replied  to  the  first  letter  May  ISth,  1826,  giring  tiwt  nnanswer* 
able  defence  of  his  administration,  an  GoTemor  of  Virginia,  at  the  period  of  Araold*a 
invafion,  which  is  pnltli«ihcd  (without  any  ad'h-eHa)  in  the  Tongivas  edition  of  hiS 
works,  at  vol.  Tii.,  p.  44i.    It  is  not  given  iu  Kaudolph's  edition. 

On  tbe  80th  of  May,  Jefferson  repfied  to  a  letter  ftmn  Lee  of  Mny  28tb  (net 
pttblisbed),  in  wblcb  the  hUter  bad  proposed  to  make  a  TMt  to  MontieeUo.  He  said, 
**He  sbould  be  happy  to  receire  him  at  the  time  he  mentioned,  or  at  nay  other,  if 
any  other  phonld  be  more  convenient  to  Mr.  Lee." 

The  visit  was  made  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  last  illness,  and  Mr.  Lee  sent  an 
acoonnt  of  what  bo  saw  to  tbe  Riefamond  Enquirer,  containing  some  fandfol  embd- 
li8bmenta'<all,  bowever,  we  belloTe,  drawn  np  in  a  tone  of  admiration  towards  Mr. 

Jc(Ti't~on. 

In  lb27,  Lee's  edition  of  his  f.iilior's  Memoirs  was  puJtlished.  He  made  do 
alterations  in  their  text,  in  regard  to  Arnold':*  iuva.Hion  of  Virginia,'  but  be  sub- 
joined, in  notes,  bis  fbll  eorrespondence  wltb  Mr,  Jefferson  on  tbat  sulijeot,  and  he 
stated,  that  the  ** eloquent  Justification**  of  tbe  latter  "appeared  to  bo  directed 

•  The  Tirst  edition  Is  not  before  u<  But  th-*  editor  stntei  In  the  *'  advprti^f'tn^nt."  at  the  open- 
ing of  Un  volume,  that  he  h»8  not  "  ventured  to  alter"  the  text,  excrpt  in  regard  "  to  such  obvious 
■tirtakes  M  to  ilatM,  names,  aad  places,  m  could  not  affect  tti«  ideoUt/  of  Uia  compoaitioo,"  aad 
laragardtoapartloalar  eiModalloD  wbkit  b  apMiM* 
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against  BCTercr  strictaroi  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  mhUh  applied 
rutktr  to  (K$  inegUuney  «f  Uu  ffoomment  of  rirginia,  at  th§  flnw,  than  lo  tk§ 
particular  Exteutive  nuig Mtrate.^^ 

Thus  b«>  not  only  rindicnted  Mr.  Jefferson  on  liin  own  judgment,  but  attenpted 
to  exonerate  him  from  all  the  itulimdnal  censure  inflicted  by  Geiierul  Lee. 

In  hia  conversatious  A.id  letters  of  t\n6  period,  Henry  Lec  avowed  the  most 
unbomided  admimtioa  of  Mr.  Jelferaon*s  eharaet«r,  talents,  and  pubHe  leirlcet. 

In  1829,  Randolpli's  edition  of  Jefferson's  Works  was  publi:.hed.  It  contained 
Jefferson's  strictures  on  Oein'ra!  Henry  Let-'s  p.T-onid  and  political  conduct  on 
rarious  occajjioniJ,  aii<l  also  (in  a  Icttfr  to  Colonel  Monroe,  January  Ist,  1SI5)  the 
following  animadversion  on  Gcnernl  Lee's  Memoirs :  Although  the  Legiiiiature,  who 
were  penonallj  intfoiate  with  both  the  means  and  measaree,  aeqaitted  me  with 
Jnatice  and  thanks,  yet  Graend  Leo  has  pat  all  these  imputations  among  the 
romances  of  his  historical  novd,  for  the  anrasement  of  eredolons  and  nninquisitivo 
readers." 

Henr;  Lee,  the  son,  took  offence  at  these  strictures.  He  appears  to  have 
thought  that  the  editor  of  Mr  Jefferson's  Works  wm  bonnd  to  **Tenture  to  alter 

the  text,"  or  either  omit  or  explain  away  by  notes,  what  probably  Mr.  Jefferson*s 
editor  did  not  believe  truth  or  justice  re(}uired  to  be  obliterated.  Or  else,  he  was 
fired  by  findirig  evidenct  s  that  JcfTcr-on,  as  well  as  hi.'^  father,  had  felt  resentments, 
and  expressed  them — that  he  had  retaliated  to  the  extent  of  warmly  declaring  his 
indignation,  where  he  eone^red  himself  both  priTatelf  and  publiclj  wronged. 
Accordingly,  die  yonnger  Lee,  in  1832,  pablished  Observations  on  the  writings 
of  Thonnis  Jefferson,  i  h  Kirticular  reference  to  the  attacks  thej  contdn  on  the 
Memory  of  the  late  (;.  !>  r  l  Lee,"  etc. 

Bad  this  work  defcinied  General  Lee  with  warmth,  and  retorted  with  sevcrit; 
on  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  respeet  to  the  issoes  which  he  himself  had  raised  (or  any 
rdated  ones),  nobody,  under  the  circumstances,  would  hsTe  condemned  the  feel« 
ingf,  however  much  they  might  have  dissented  from  the  conclusions  of  an  offended 
son.  Rut  when  the  latter  went  back  to  attack  Mr.  Jefferson's  private  character, 
in  regard  to  transactions  of  old  date  and  themes  of  old  controversy — to  rake 
together  and  roTlTe  Callander^  scarrilities — ^he  placed  himself  In  that  onfortnnato  * 
predicament  in  which  a  witness  never  fails  to  stand  who  avows  enthn*ia»tic  admins 
tion  until  he  quarrel.o,  and  then  suddenly  remembers  that  the  subject  of  bis  ovet^ 
turefl  and  caresses  has  always  been  infinious! 

We  shall  leave  Henry  Lee's  representations  and  acts,  prior  to  1829,  to  answer 
his  later  ones.  Their  comparative  credibility  needs  no  other  Illustrations  than 
ate  to  be  drawn  from  tiie  tenor  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,  and  from  the  feelings  and 
prCeamed  motives  of  Mr  I,<'<'  on  these  two  differcJit  occasions. 

Perhapi  justice  to  Mr.  Jefferson  requires  that  we  state  more  fully  than  we  have 
done  in  the  text  the  grounds  on  which  he  pronounced  the  Memoirs,  etc.,  of  General 
Lee  a  >*  historical  noTel.**  In  dohig  this,  we  shaO  not  discuss  the  msrite  of  any  of 

the  controver.sies  between  the  two  men. 

General  Lee's  M^-moirs  were  written  in  1809.  No  claim  was  put  forward  in 
them  tliat  they  were  founded  on  memoranda  or  journals  kept  by  the  writer  while  be 
was  engaged  in  the  Southern  campaigns.   The  contrary  was  admitted. 

In  regard  to  tiie  events  of  Arnold's  Invadon  of  Virginia,  General  Lee  had  no 
personal  knowledge  or  recollections,  a.s  he  was  absent  from  the  State  at  the  time. 

He  gave  the  'Statements  of  non*-  of  the  distinguished  Officers  who  commaaded  in 
Virginia,  at  the  time,  to  coalirm  his  owzu 
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His  ontortunitiefl  for  inTcstigvUiig  historic  facts  in  relation  to  that  period  are* 
tl'.f  Tf'forc,  pre.ounicd  to  have  beon  ttio  siuno  witli  fliosc  of  any  other  individusl  «f 
the  name  research  and  cnpaciiy,  whether  in  or  out  of  military  life. 

Between  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Rerolution  and  the  period  of  writing  hia 
Hemoiis,  h«  had  been  engaged  in  almost  unceasing  politiad  hostllitieB  sgdail 
JelTeraon.  Tdo  luitor  accused  him  of  attomptiqg  tO  pTOdooo  a  personal  alienation 
between  himself  and  Wa*hinj^ton  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  29fi).  Lee  was  in  Conprcss  when 
the  struggle  took  place  to  elect  Jefferson  and  Burr,  in  1801,  and  waii  understood  to 
be  foremost  amongst  those  who  urged  desperate  measures**  to  prerent  JeiTerwm's 
soccess  (see  toI.  tt.  p.  608).  He  was  thenceforth  left  ont  of  political  life,  hy  the 
ascendency  of  Jeiferson's  political  friends  In  Yir/^nia.  After  eight  years  of  tUi 
exe1ii<ioii,  riTxl  after' a  train  of  circumstances  not  calculated  to  soften  his  ssperitisi 
of  feeling,  he  wrote  the  Memoirs.** 

Jefferson  ecntkkrtd  Umsdf  trestsd  in  them,  with  gn^  and  a  soi»  ot  cunnbg 
ii^nstice— for  the  author,  while  prododng  his  on  the  ndnd  of  the  reader,  sb> 
staini^d  from  those  explicit  and  tangihlo  asscrerations  which  could  be  met  and  orcr- 
thrown  bj  well-settled  facts.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  pronounced  the  work  a 
*'  historical  noveL** 


Deeply  reluctant  to  carry  nnyfhinj:  wliicli  secmeil  to  savor  of  mere  personal  dis* 
Ctission  into  the  Umite  of  aggression,  we  liad  ultimately  rc.«olvcd  to  add  nothing  to  the 
above  explanations.  But  since  the  preceding  remarks  were  penned,  we  have  seeo 
the  statemonl  pot  ibrtfa  In  a  Bterary  woilc  of  great  general  liberslitf  snd  csndor, 
that  the  charges  of  Henry  Zioe  (the  younger)  against  Jefferson  have  nerer  been 
*'<lir>  <  fly  answered."  This  remark  is  undeniably  true.  It  is  equally  tnip  that 
Callender's  charges  were  never  directly  answered.  Even  witnesses  of  moral  re- 
spectability, who  rinoerely  belieTed  what  they  wrote,  were  nerer  directly  answered, 
80  far  as  wo  know,  when  they  descended  into  pet^  or  dirty  penonsl  ollsgBtloas.* 
And,  whnt  is  more,  they  probably  never  will  be  directly  mswered.  If  it  was  not 
held  necessary  by  any  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson  contemporaneously  to  de^'ond  in(o 
the  dirt  to  prove  negcUivM^  when  a  party  in  our  country  religiously  believed  the 
anthor  of  the  Bedantlon  of  Independence  was  an  Incarnate  demon  who  had  no 
dslnis  to  honor  or  honesty,  who  spsi  upon  tfie  Bible,  who  lived  in  an  AfriesB 
brothel,  etc.,  etc.,  it  probably  will  not  be  held  necessary  to  do  so  now,  when  Vr. 
Jefferjon'*!  character  is  so  well  understood,  that  (as  we  remarked  in  the  preface)  not 
a  candidate  for  civil  olBce  dare  rise  before  any  popular  constituency  within  the 
American  Bepoblio  sad  insnlt  his  nmnory. 

WhenoTor,  Henry  Le^t  **Tisl  of  rage*'— as  it  is  termed  in  a  MS.  letter  of  Kr. 
Madison,  a  copy  of  which  lic!«  before  us — confines  itself  to  the  region  of  pnre  argu- 
mpnt  (as,  for  example,  in  hin  attempt  to  show  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  not  much  of  a  production,  after  all),  it  is  of  course  entitled  to  all  the  weight 
wUch  the  snmo  remioidng  would  possess  by  wfaomsoorer  uttered.  Bat  when  he 
approaches  the  field  of  sssertlon,  inference,  coid^pture,  explanation,  or  oondnrion, 
we  are  entitled  to  examine  the  motives  and  character  of  the  a-isailant. 

On  the  motives  of  Mr.  Lee,  sufTioient  liirlit  wouhl  be  tlirown  already,  if  we  had 
substantiated  by  facta  our  assertion  of  his  sudden  change,  under  the  circunistanoes 
recorded,  fh>m  a  Tehement  admiradon  to  a  viperous  hate  of  lb.  Jelftiton*s  disiw 

>  UnlcM  CMiial^  or  iDddtntaUr,  mereljr  to  lUoitratt  th«  crcdulitj  or  crtdkbiUtj  of  tiio  wltawsw, 
ertbe  spirit  sf  (he  tlBsa 
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tar.  It  ocenning  to  «•  that  taoglbto  •▼idraeo  nlf^t  txbfe,  on  thb  bead,  wUoh  it 

would  be  proper  to  make  public,  we  addrcik^ed  the  gentleman  on  whom  principallj 
devolved  the  cliarge  of  oiitcrtaining  Mr.  Lee,  during  bis  visit  to  Monticello.  He 
remembered  baviug  received  letters  from  Mr.  Lee,  aud  on  search  found  two, 
eopiM  of  which  he  placed  al  our  dIapOiaL  The  first  was  as  follows: 

Memrjf  LmU>K,P.  TruL 

Dear  Sia:  Tou  are  probably  aware  that  mj  late  Tiait  to  Monticello  grew  out 
of  a  correspondence  I  had  the  honor  to  hold  with  Mr.  Jeffenon,  and  was  intended  to 

verify  and  illustrate  the  principal  public  fucU  to  which  that  correspondence  related. 
You  arc  hilt  {00  well  ac'in  liiifid  with  the  niolancholy  cause  of  my  disappointment, 
and  that  Frovitlenco  had  already  determined  to  seal  those  hallowed  hps  from  which 
I  was  to  receive  inspiration.  Now  that  the  illustrious  patriot  has  ceased  to  live 
among  the  sons  of  m^n,  and  has  attained  a  stage  of  ezistenoe  as  immortal  as  bis  own 
glory,  a  sentiment  of  more  awful  rererence  and  still  more  pious  attachment  devotes 
me  to  hid  memory,  than  actuated  me  towards  his  ])or«;on  and  charaoter.  The  utmost 
justice  I  am  determined  to  do  him,  in  the  case  produced  by  the  republication  of  mj 
frdiei'a  Heoiirixa  (now  in  the  press),  and  to  that  tuA  must  publidi  onr  correspond^ 
eiioe^  as  mj  letters  will  illnstrate  hto,  and  Us  will  rfaidloate  hfan  better  than  aaythinf 
ttuik  I  eould  possibly  compose.  His  principal  letter  is  in  answer  to  two  of  mine»  one 
of  the  3d  and  one  of  the  iUh  of  Muy  lust.  Of  that  of  the  9th,  I  retained  a  copy — 
or  rather  composed  one  from  memory ;  of  that  of  the  Sd,  I  have  no  copy.  The 
oliject  of  this  fatter  is  to  get  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  am  snrs  it  wiU  not  be  addng  too 
mneh  of  joor  politeness,  to  request  that  yon  obtdn  the  consent  of  lbs.  Randolph, 
and  send  me  by  mail  either  a  c<^y  or  the  original,  as  you  please.  I  understand 
Mr.  J.  was  very  careful  of  lii^  papers,  and  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
this.  It  will  be  esteemed  the  best  fortune  that  ever  befell  me  to  find  myself  able  to 
justify  ia  the  least  this  best  of  patriots  and  wissst  of  men— a  man  who  Mtersd  ereiy 
walk  of  poUties  and  philosophy,  and  in  all  was  forenuMt. 

That  I  may  exprc«!M  further  my  vt'titlmcnts  towards  him,  T  beg  leave  to  inclose 
for  your  peru.sal  a  rough  sketch  of  a  general  order,  which,  nt  the  request  of  a  military 
friend,  I  prepared  the  other  day.  The  news  of  Mr.  Adams's  death  arriving,  rea- 
dsrsd  it  inexeentabls  and  nsdess,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  blend  the  two  names. 

With  the  most  exalted  esteem  for  Mr.  Jeflbia<m*s  dso^ter-Hnors  to  bo 
honofod  than  either  of  Kpamifflondas' 8 — aud  sincere  respect  for  joorsel^ 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  and  very  humble  senrt., 

H.  Lit. 

Ma.  CuBf,  Monticello. 

The  General-fai-Chief  has  reoeiTod,  through  the  Department  of  War,  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  Preddent:   [Here  follows  order.] 

"The  event  thus  announced  to  the  army  overspread.^  the  nation  with  sorrow. 
The  Republic  mourns  itit  second  founder,  Liberty  her  most  ardent  advocate  ;  pbilo« 
sophy  her  great  disciple,  and  learning  her  mvnillcent  friend.  The  author  CMf  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — the  leader  of  onr  second  Berolndon— the  founder 
of  Louiriaao— the  sage  of  Monticello — the  beloved  and  venerated  Thomas  3f.rtzvir 
BON  is  no  mnre.  '  Full  of  years,  and  full  of  honors,'  the  day  of  bis  death  was  ttiat 
of  hid  own  ttud  of  bis  country's  greatest  glor>. 
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**  ffis  vero  flopqoeitt  "  the  eonqnesta  of  truth  over  error  of  reuoii  orer  pr^«» 
dice— of  wiid(HB  ov«r  Tiokpco  Tictoriei  of  the  mind! — Iriempha  of  pMiioliHi 

Aod  philanthropj. 

"  The  army  of  the  United  States,  consecrated  to  freedom  and  science  and  tte 
■errioe  of  the  ooontry,  win  feel  pecuUar  end  nelencholj  pride  in  obeying  this 
order  of  the  Prealdeni,  and  in  paying  aolemn  honora  to  the  meniorj  cmT  a  naa, 
whose  sablimc  genius,  cxten^ire  capacity,  and  splendid  acqoirenionts  were  uncca* 
inpi  v  oxorted  through  a  long  life,  first,  for  the  good  of  hia  country,  and  next  for 
ilic  good  of  mankind." 

[The  iiliovo  is  copied  from  the  orifjlnal,  now  in  my  powssion  ;  !«aid  oripinal 
being  the  paper  iuclused  in  U.  Lcc'd  letter  to  me,  dated,     Wusbington,  2uth  July, 

taLai«nu,4FHI4ih,im.  N.  P.  Tnin.] 

The  other  letter  is  very  curioua,  hot  aa  It  would  not,  strictly  spealiing,  throw  toy 
fbrdier  fight  on  the  only  point  wldeh  ^e  foregoing  was  presented  to  iflastrate,  we 
•hall  not  here  tranaeribe  It 

The  character  of  the  indiriduni  who  ha!«  made  himself  witneas  and  judge,  ia 
retpect  to  the  public  and  priviite  life  of  Thomn.i  .TefTiTson,  has  been  pafwcd  upon  in 
a  high  quarter,  and  undec  circuuistancefl  which  admit  of  no  pretence  tliat  political 
or  peraonal  prejudioes  inflaeneed  the  Terdet  Wh«i  Qcneral  Jackson  was  a  oaofi' 
date  for  the  Preddenej,  In  18S7  and  1828,  Benry  Lee  labored  and  wrote  for  hiai 
with  vehement  energy,  and  with  hh  customary  ability.  We  eould  give  on  bis  owa 
authority,  did  we  supiMise  it  culled  for,  a  striking  specimen  of  his  ^harp  cleo- 
tioueering  tactics.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  writing  a  life  of  General  JackiOB. 
Be  was  a  brilliaDt  man  in  hie  aMrae.  He  had  home  a  major's  oommiaaion  hi  the 
army  of  the  United  Statea,  In  die  war  of  1812.  He  repreaeuted  a  family  whieh  had 
been  as  distinguished  for  its  talents,  patriotism,  and  influence  as  any  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  yet  had  most  honored  and  worthy  representatives.  Jackson 
knew  him  in  these  phases,  and  on  his  election  promptly  commissioned  him  Coosal- 
General  for  the  Ui^ted  States,  for  the  City  and  Kingdom  of  Algiers,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Shaler,  resigned. 

Lee*8  nomination  was  tmn<mi!tted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Jaaoaiy 
22d,  1830,  and  on  the  ]Oth  of  February,  referred  to  the  romniif  f''e  on  Frtroicrn  Re- 
lations. On  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Tazewell,  of  Virginia,  by  direction  of  tbc 
Committee,  moved  that  the  Ck»mmtttee  of  I^yrrign  Sektlona  f»  wftem  «•««  r^^^v^ 
ike  nomkuUim  «f  Henry  £<«,  es  CbnsW,**  *ie^  mpemgnd  to  ami  for  per- 
soma"  The  Senate  adjourned  while  thl.H  motion  was  under  coonderation.  On  the 
resumption  of  its  consideration,  March  loth,  it  was  ordered,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
McKiuley,  that  it  lie  on  the  table.  The  Senate  then  took  up  the  nomination  aod 
r^eoted  It  unminuvdif.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Burnet,  aeoonded  by  one  fifth  of  the 
aenatora  present,  the  yeas  and  naya  were  ordered,  and  they  atood :  yeaa,  nooe; 
onya,  forty-dx.*  Comment  la  nnneoeaaary. 

1  TboM  tube  voted  ■gatasteoaflrniatim  were:  Meam  Adami.  of  Mlaa.;  Barnard,  of  Pa  :  lUnoa, 
•r  Me. :  BantOB.  af  Mo. ;  BdL  of  N.  H. ;  Bibb,  of  Ky. ;  Brown,  of  N.  C  ;  Buraat  of  O. :  Chamb^^n. 
of  Md.;  Cbaso,  of  Tt. ;  Clayteo,  of  DeL  ;  DickttMon,  of  N.  J. ;  Dudley,  of  N.  Y. ;  EIIU.  of  Hi  *  ; 
root,  of  Con. :  Frelint^QjMD,  oT  If  J  ;  Onindy,  of  Too.;  HHyne,  of  8  C. ;  H«idriek»,  of  U  ; 
HoliiMO,  of  Mo.:  XrodeU,  of  K.  0.;  JoliMtoii,  of  La.;  Kane,  of  III  ;  Klnfr,  of  Ala  ;  Knijrht.of 
B.  i. ;  iMnplOll,  of  La  ;  MeI.«ao,  of  m.  \  McKlnley,  of  Ala  ;  Marks,  of  I'a  .  Nnn<Uln,  of  Dtl: 
RobbfauLOfB  I  :  Rowan,  of  Ky  ;  Rugiflea.  of  0.;  Panford,  of  N  Y.:  Seyrooar.  of  Vt  ;  SUbw.^J 
MamTteKh,  of  Md. ;  Snltb,  of  8.  0. ;  Spnuac,  of  Me. ;  Tasewell,  of  Va  ;  Troup,  of  Qa. ;  I^lcr,  of 
Va  ;  WelMtor,  of  Mass  ;  Whke,  of  Tm. ;  wSley,  of  Coo- ;  Woodlnuy,  «f  H.  H<— dS. 

Absoat,  ronjth  «r  Oa.,  and  ItoMsb  of  la. 
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Jfr.  JtftrmnCt  WUL 

I,  ThoniM  JeflienoB,  of  Mootfotllo,  in  Albemuurle,  bdng  of  soimd  mind,  and  in 
my  ordiu«r7  atate  of  liMllli,  malte  my  iMi  will  tnd  teMamont.  in  manner  and  form 

aa  follow? : 

I  give  to  my  grandson,  Francis  Eppes,  son  of  my  dear  deceased  daughter,  Mary 
Eppes,  iu  fee  simple,  oU  that  part  of  my  lands  at  Poplar  Forest,  lying  weft  of  the 
isillowing  linee,  to  wit:  beglining  at  Bedford**  nppar  eomer,  near  the  double 
brancheii  of  Bear  Creek  and  the  public  roud,  and  running  thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  fork  of  my  private  road,  near  tli»>  hiirn  ;  thence  along  that  privMfc  rn.uJ  (a?  it  was 
changed  in  1817),  to  its  crossing  of  the  main  branch  of  North  Tomahawk  Creek  ;  and 
from  that  crossing,  in  a  direct  line  over  the  main  ridge  whioh  dividee  the  North 
and  Soatb  Tomaliawk,  to  the  Sooth  Tomahawlc,  at  the  eonfinenee  of  two  hranoiwi 
iriwre  the  old  road  to  the  Walecfiok  crossed  it,  and  from  that  confluence  np  tho 
northernmor>t  branch  (which  soparntog  McDaniers  and  Perry's  fields),  to  its  poiiree ; 
Aud  thence  by  the  sliorteat  line  to  my  western  boundary.  And  havinir,  in  a  former 
oorreepondence  wiUi  my  deeeaaed  aon«in-law,  John  W.  Eppes,  contemplated  laying 
olf  for  him,  with  remainder  to  my  grandaon,  Fhinda,  a  oertdn  portion  in  tiw 
iOUtbem  part  of  my  lands  in  Bedford  and  Campbell,  which  I  afterwards  found  to 
be  fTonornlly  more  indifffrf^iit  than  I  had  sttpposod,  and  therefore  determined  to 
change  ii3  location  for  the  better ;  now,  to  remove  all  doubt,  if  any  could  arise  on  a 
purpose  merely  volnntary  and  onexecnted,  I  hereby  deolara  diat  w^  I  havo  henin 
givett  to  my  aaid  grandion  ftanoia,  ia  inatead  of,  and  not  additional,  to  wliat  I  had 
formerly  contemplated.  I  subject  all  my  other  property  to  the  p^jyment  of  my 
debts  in  tlio  fir«t  place.  Consideiing  the  insolvent  state  of  the  affairs  of  my  friend 
and  Bon-tu-Uw,  Thomas  Mann  Kandolph,  and  that  what  will  remain  of  my  property 
win  ho  the  only  vsiovrw  againat  tho  want  in  iririeh  hk  fiunUy  woold  otherwiaa  bo 
left,  it  most  be  hia  wiah,  aa  it  b  my  dn^,  to  gnard  that  neonree  againat  all  liabittty  for 
Us  dcbta,  engagementa,  or  purposes  whatsoever,  and  to  preclude  the  rights,  powers, 
and  authorities  over  it,  which  might  result  to  him  by  operation  of  law,  and  w  hich 
might,  independently  of  his  will,  bring  it  within  the  power  oT  his  creditor;^,  1  do 
hereby  devke  and  bequeath  all  tho  reddne  of  my  property,  real  and  pereonal.  In 
poawaiion  or  in  aetion,  whothor  held  in  my  own  tight,  or  in  that  of  my  dear  de- 
eeaaed  wife,  according  to  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  deed  of  settlement  for  that 
purpose,  to  my  ^'nind«on,  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  and  my  friends,  Xicliohis  P.  Tri«it,  and 
Alexander  Garret,  and  their  heirs,  duriug  the  lite  of  my  aaid  son-in  law,  Tliumas  M. 
Bnndolph,  to  be  held  and  adminlatored  by  them,  in  tniat,  for  the  aole  and  aepaiato 
oae  and  belioof  of  my  dear  daoghtar,  Martha  Randolph,  and  her  heira ;  and,  aware  of 
the  nice  and  difficult  distinction  of  the  law  in  these  eases,  I  will  fiirther  explain  by 
saving,  that  I  untlerst.ind  and  intend  the  etTect  of  these  limitations  to  be,  that  the 
legal  estate  and  actual  occupation  shall  be  vested  iu  my  said  trustees,  and  held 
by  them  in  bate  foe,  detendnable  on  the  death  of  my  aaid  •onJn^law,  and  tho 
ronalnder  daring  the  oamo  tea  bo  reotod  in  my  aaid  daughter  and  her  heira,  and 
of  coarse  disposable  by  her  last  will,  and  that  at  the  death  of  my  said  son-in-law, 
tho  particular  estate  of  the  tnisteeg  shall  be  determined,  and  the  remainder,  in  legal 
estate,  poaseasioii,  and  use,  become  Tested  in  my  said  daughter  and  her  hein^  In 
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■badlvte  propcrtj  forever.  In  coDEcquence  of  the  varietj  and  indescribablcDen  of 
the  artidM  of  property  within  the  houe  of  Montledlo,  and  the  difficultj  of  invm- 
torjing  and  appraising  them  separately  and  ipeeiinBj,  «»d  ttt  laittiUty,  I  ikpam 

with  havinpf  tliera  inventoried  and  appratst-d  ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  my  cxt-cutora 
be  not  held  to  give  any  security  for  the  a(imini«tration  of  my  estate.  I  appoint 
my  grandson,  Thomas  Jeflert$ou  lUudolph,  my  sole  executor,  during  his  Ule,  aad 
after  Ua  death,  I  eoneUtirte  ezeenton,  my  friendi,  NichoUw  P.  Trist  and  Alexandar 
Garret,  Joining  to  them  my  daughter,  Martha  Randolph,  after  the  death  of  my  mid 
eon«ilk4aw,  Thomas  M.  Randolidi.  Lastly,  I  revoke  all  former  will*  by  m<^  liorptoforo 
made;  and  in  witness  that  this  is  my  will,  I  have  written  the  ^\llol.^  with  ;nv  own 
liand,  on  two  pages,  and  bare  subscribed  my  name  to  each  of  them,  thl^  sixtecotb 
day  of  Kareh,  one  thonaand  dght  hondrod  and  twenty^dx. 

Th.  jEmasoN. 

I,  Thomaa  Jelbiaon,  of  Xon^llo^  in  Ubemarle^  make  and  add  the  foUowing 
oodiett  to  mj  wtll«  controlling  the  same  ao  ftr  aa  Ita  |»roTialona  go : 

I  recommend  to  my  daughter,  Martha  Randolph,  the  mdntenanco  and  care  of 
nj  w«'!I-h('Iovcd  sister,  Anne  Scott,  and  tniist  confidently  that  from  affection  to  her, 
as  well  as  for  my  sake,  she  will  never  let  her  want  a  comfort.  I  huve  made  oo 
apedfte  provialoa  for  the  eomfortable  maintenanee  of  mj  aon<ln  law,  Thomaa  M. 
Randolph,  because  of  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  deridng  tema  which  shall 
▼eat  any  benefieinl  intere.-^t  in  him,  wliich  the  law  will  not  transfer  to  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors,  to  the  dostitiilion  ot'  my  daughter  and  her  family,  and  disablement  of 
her  to  supply  him ;  wlu'reas,  property  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  my 
daughter  and  her  independent  will,  a«  if  ahe  were  a  fsm$  aob,  oonridering  the  telap 
tion  in  which  she  standa  both  to  him  and  bla  cUldien,  iriU  be  a  certain  reaoarea 

against  want  for  all. 

I  give  to  my  friend,  James  Madison,  of  Montpcllier,  my  gold-niouuted  walking 
ataff  of  animal  horn,  as  a  token  of  the  cordial  and  afiectiouaie  friendship  which  for 
nearly  now  an  half  century,  haa  united  na  in  the  aame  pvindplea  and  pnradta  ef 
what  we  have  deemed  for  the  greatest  good  of  our  country. 

I  give  to  the  Univer^^ity  of  Virginia,  my  library,  except  such  particular  books 
only,  and  of  the  mine  edition,  as  it  may  already  posse^^8,  w  hen  this  legacy  ^^hall 
take  effect ;  the  rest  of  my  aaid  library,  remaining  after  those  given  to  the  Uoirer> 
aity  ahall  have  been  taken  out,  I  (^ve  to  my  two  grandaono-in-htw,  Kiebotaa  P. 
Triat  and  Joi^eph  Coolidge.  To  my  grandson,  Thomas  JcfTcraon  Eandolpli,  I  ^re 
my  pilvtT  watch  in  preference  of  the  golden  one,  beeaune  of  its  superior  cxcellencf, 
my  pujiors  of  bumness  going  of  course  to  him,  as  my  executor,  all  others  of  a 
literary  or  otiter  character  I  give  to  him  aa  of  his  own  properly. 

I  give  a  gold  watch  to  each  of  my  grandohadren,  who  abaO  not  have  afacadj 
leceived  one  from  me,  to  tie  parchafed  and  deliTered  by  my  executor  to  my  gnalr 
aons  at  the  iigp  of  t^senty-one,  and  grand-daughters  at  that  of  sixteen. 

I  give  to  n>y  good,  affectionate,  and  faithful  Bervant,  Burwell,  his  freedom,  and 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  buy  neceaaarlea  to  commence  hie  trade  ef 
painter  and  glacier,  or  to  uoe  otherwiae,  aa  he  pleaaea. 

I  give  also  to  my  good  aervants,  John  Heminga  and  Joe  Fosset,  their  frerdora, 
at  the  end  of  one  year  after  my  death ;  and  to  each  of  them  re!»pectively,  aii 
the  tools  of  their  respective  shops  or  callings;  and  it  is  my  will  that  a  comfort- 
able log-hom>e  be  built  for  each  of  the  three  aamnta  ao  emancipated,  on  warn 
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ptii  of  mj  buidi  eooTeBlent  to  thorn  with  ftopoot  to  tfio  toiidenoe  of  thoir  wivm, 
and  to  Cbarlottesrille,  and  the  ITiuTmity,  where  they  will  be  meetly  employed,  and 

reasonuMv  convonieiit  nUo  to  the  interopts  of  the  propriofor  of  the  lands  of  wliich 
houses  I  <j\vo  the  use  of  one,  with  a  curtilage  of  an  acre  to  each,  during  hU  UfCi 
or  personal  occupation  thereof. 

I  give  also  to  John  Henings  the  Mrrioe  of  hla  two  appfontieoii  Xadiaon  and 
Xlton  JGieiuiags,  until  their  respectiye  agen  of  twenty-one  years,  at  whioh  period, 
tOSpectivoly,  I  give  thoiii  tlioir  freodorn ;  and  I  hutuMy  mid  earnestly  request  of  the 
Legislature  ol  Virginia  ii  toiitinuation  of  the  bequest  of  freedom  to  these  ^ervfints, 
with  permis£^iou  to  remain  in  this  State,  where  their  faiuiliea  and  couuectioua  are, 
at  an  ad^tional  imtaneo  of  the  fitvor,  of  whidi  I  haTo  reodved  to  many  other 
maidfiMtationa,  in  the  courM  of  my  lifo,  and  for  whioh  I  now  glre  them  my  laat, 
•olemn,  and  dutiful  tluitiks. 

In  testimony  thut  this  is  a  codicil  to  my  will  of  ycstcrdny'>»  d;it.\  and  that  it 
IB  to  modify  so  far  the  prOTiaioua  of  that  will,  I  have  written  it  all  with  my  own 
hand  in  two  pages,  to  eaoh  of  wliich  I  mbaeribo  my  name,  thia  Mventeenth  day  of 
Mareh,  one  thoiuand  eight  hundred  and  twonty^lz. 

Th.  JnmMOM; 


AFPSNDIZ  MO.  ZXZir^Toft.  OL,  p.  W9. 

Mr.  Jtfftrtxnii  K*«im  om  Slavery^  tte. 

Potting  an  his  declarations  In  regard  to  African  Slavery,  emancipation,  iwTftniit- 
tiOD,  etc.,  together,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  the  following  views : 

1.  lie  waa  wholly  opposed  to  slavery  on  all  grounds,  and  desired  its  ubolition. 

2.  lie  was  opposed  to  emancipating  the  body  of  slaves  at  once,  and  retaining 
them  fai  the  United  States.  Ho  thought  this  ooane  would  prore  fktal  to  them,  and 
destructive  to  the  whites. 

S.  He  wus  oppo-^ed  to  peneral  emnneipution,  except  as  accompanied  by  colonl- 
zaUon,  and  preceded  by  suthcieut  mental  and  industrial  training  to  enable  the 
emauicated  slaves  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  separate  political  commuuities.  lie 
was  also  opposed  to  abandoning"  them,  as  he  termed  it,  in  in^vidnal  eases,  whero 
they  did  not  pofl«<es8  a  dmilar  preparation  fur  freedom. 

4.  lie  believed  no  preparation  would  render  it  axpedieiit  to  admit  tliem  to  the 
full  ri^UiH  ot  citizenship,  by  making  them  a  part  of  tlie  electoral  boiiy  ;  and  ou  the 
Other  hand,  he  considered  their  retention  In  the  State  as  a  permanently  distinct, 
and  inferior  free  easts,  as  fraught  with  insuperable  evils  and  dangers. 

5.  Ue  believed  that  emaooipation  should  be  gradual  for  the  intere»it  of  both 
race";  that  it  would  be  practicable  only  in  regard  to  pout  nati  (after-born);  that 
nctuul  [u'operiy  had  been  lawfully  ve^ited  in  skves,  and  could  not  be  lawfully  taken 
from  its  possessors  without  compensation. 

8.  lie  waa  opposed  to  interference  with  s1ave4nBtitutions  by  those  ttving  out* 
tide  of  Slave  States,  either  by  legislation  or  agitation — considering  U  unwarranted 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  calculated  to  defeat  emane\\HU\0Q. 

7.  He  considered  constant  slavery  denuucialiou  and  ag'ilaivou  \»j  inhabitants  Ol 
Slave  Slates,  as  aliO  calculated  to  defeat  eoiaucipation,  and  that  "  pcrsnaii,on,  per 
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•evwraoM,  and  patience,  were  the  best  tdToeetes  on  qocsdons  depending  on  the 
Witt  of  othen." 

8.  He  WAS  in  favor  (in  1784)  of  introducing  a  provision  into  the  Ordinance  for 
Orpaiiizinp  the  N'orthwostprn  Tcrritorv,  prohibiting  the  exi^tonco  of  slavery  after  the 
jear  Ibuo,  in  either  the  temporary  or  permanent  governments  formed  therefrom. 

9.  He  Wtti  opposed  (in  1819,  1820,  and  1821)  to  Cottgrese  making  aUiTerj  tDhi> 
bition  a  oonditioa  of  the  adndarira  of  WHoaii  into  the  Union— lo  Teftoing  admiaiee 
to  that  State,  became  it  asked  it  with  a  constitution  nncttoning  slavery — to  the 
'  Missouri  Compromise,"  or  the  establishment  of  a  geographical  line  between  fre« 
and  alave  territory  westward  of  Missouri.  On  the  contrary,  be  believed  that  Cod- 
greai  had  no  power  to  r^pikte  tho  conditiooa  of  the  different  descriptions  of  meft 
oouporfng  a  8tate--4hal  it  was  expedient  to  let  da^ery  qiread  Into  Ae  Statu 
which  desired  it — that  the  emigration  of  slavery  into  the  States  formed  oat  of 
French  Louisiana,  would  not  increase  the  number  of  slaves,  while  the  coniparativelj 
small  interests  that  Sutcs  and  individuals  would  thus  be  brought  to  hold  in  it 
would  strongly  tend  to  emaacipotion. 


We  liavo  been  repeatedly  aalted  to  give  soch  infonnaUon  ae  we  might  poasM 

from  public  and  private  sources,  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  was  condstent  in  bii 
viewH,"  whether  "he  ever  changed  his  views"  on  any  of  tlie  proat  questions  con- 
nected with  slavery.  Ilis  "consistency"  is  a  matter  of  opiiuou,  and  wc  propose  to 
confine  onrselTes  etricUy  to  fiwta.  If  his  Tiews  underwent  any  change,**  be  dU 
not  Appear  to  bo  liinuelf  conscious  of  it  He  habitoally,  in  oonTerantion,  referred 
his  desire  tO  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Xorthwestern  Territorr, 
in  17^4,  to  the  fact,  that  the  slave  trade  was  not  then  prohibited,  nn<l  that  unlesa 
n  slavery  iuhibiiiou,  understood  to  be  permanent,  was  ingrafted  into  the  ordinance 
for  tlie  goremment  of  that  territory,'  an  imnienie  importation  of  davies  would  take 
place  into  it  from  Aftica,  thua  correspondingly  tnereaaing  the  aggregate  nundier  in 
the  United  States. 

Whi'u  the  Ordinance  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  was  moved  l>y  bim  iu  Con- 
Itress,  liio  Articles  of  Confederation  were  the  only  constitution  potyiossed  by  tb« 
UlritedSutea.  Theee  articlea  did  not  give  the  General  Ootrerament  any  powers  to 
govern  territories.  They  did  not  recogntxe  the  existence  of  any  territories  apart 
from,  and  not  under  the  juri^iliction  of  States.  Hy  the  formal  acceptance  of  the 
cession  of  the  Northwest  Territory  from  Virginia,  the  United  States  admitted 
the  previous  title,  and,  of  con.sequeuce,  received  just  such  a  title  as  Virginia  coa- 
\-eycd.  Am  this  contdned  no  restrictive  condition,  there  aroee  no  ooeaston  for  the 
CiCTeral  Government  to  sImw  that  it  felt  itself  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  cession; 
but,  in  a  precuwly  analopous  cape,  that  of  North  Carolina,  whose  title  to  her  terri- 
tories w;ts  derived  from  the  same  fountain-head,  and  rented  on  the  Haiiie  poaer»l 
basis  with  that  of  Virginia,  the  General  Government  directly  and  expressly  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  an  annexed  condition,*  and  acted  upon  it,  when  nbseqacntly 
setting  up  temporary  and  permanent  governments  In  that  territory. 

>  Now  emtiradiiK  the  PtatM  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  IlllnoU,  Mlchltran,  and  WUconsln. 

'  North  {'arolina,  in  l)e«  eniticr  17S9,  ce<li  il  tier  wp»ttTn  territory  (Trniie-'«v't  to  th.-  I'nit«4 
Ptatca,  subjeri  to  the  conitition  "  ihat  no  resriiliiiiori  timdc,  or  to  be  made,  by  ConkTe*!".  >hfMiUl  ttfti 
to  ern.-inclpate  clave*"  thertiii.  ('oiipro>7i,  in  ni\  Act  piut^cd  April  '2d,  17SKI,  rcrid  I  the  f-ntsre  Nortk 
Carolina  dred  of  cewlorij  ami  attixi-d  in  aoccjilance,  thtis  virtii:illy  inaWlni:  ev«;r>-  word  of  ih«t 
Inatruiiient  u  part  or  condition  of  the  accoptaiicf  tin  tlic  '2t<th  c>t  Ma> .  'fir  *Hme  year,  it  pu^t^ei  as 
•'Act  for  the  (iovernment  of  thr  Trrrif  .r>  (jf  tin-  riil---il  States  <if  ttio  Klv.-r  iilii..,"  by  which  rt 

erected  a  temporary  governmtnt  "  "imil  ir  to  tliat  "l]i<li  tlun  cv '"-li-fd  in  tlie  territory  Dortk- 
west  of  ttie  Ubio,  exo^t  m  lar  aa  wu  oUmtwIic  provided  iu  Die  <xmdUwn  efrprt«*td  ta  an  act  a( 
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The  deed  by  which  Virginia  ceded  the  Northwestern  Territory  to  the  Ciiited 
Sutes,  was  signed  by  Mr.  Jeffenoii'-Huid  M  he  wae  entirely  the  leediog  member  of 
the  '^rginia  delegetioa  in  Omgrees  at  the  time,  we  mnet  mpfioee  that  this  impor> 
tant  paper  was  at  least  drawn  up  under  his  supervision,  or  received  his  full  asaent. 

There  is,  in  fact,  little  doubt  that  he  drafted  it.  Bv  this  instnimcnt,  Vir;:^inia  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  "  Ai.L  her  right,  title,  and  claim  as  well  of  tioiL  as  or 
/vutoicnoK**  to  the  Northweeteni  Territory. 

Yirgtnia  that  gimnted  all  the  eoverelgiitgr  wUeh  ihe  had  pemeieed  Ma  a  Bran 

over  this  territory,  and  consequently  the  right  to  govern  br  the  appointment  of 
civil  offii'ora,  the  enaetnipnt  of  law!«,  and  municipal  ref^'uLitions  of  evory  dcscriptiOD. 
This  would  necessarily  include  the  establishment  or  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

In  1788,  and  before  the  porehaee  of  n«nch  LooMana,  the  United  Statee  Cbosti* 
totfon  iupeneded  the  Artidee  of  Confederation.  Thia  inatnunenft  recognised  terri* 
tones,  niitsidf  of  the  limits  of  Ptnte?".  the  common  property  and  pn<-<>v^:ons  of  all 
the  Suites,  and  it  p;ivo  to  Congress  ^'  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  ncoilfnl  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
Statee.** 

France,  in  1803,  ceded  to  the  United  States  her  right  of  aoil  in  Louishma,  and  % 
Jurisdiction  subject  to  certain  conditions.    Tl>e  conditions  were  as  follows: 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of 
the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  federal  Oonetitntion,  to  the  ei^oyment  of  all  the  rights,  adTantages  and  inmop 
nities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  shall  be  main- 
tained and  protected  in  the  free  e^joTment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  reli- 
gioo  which  they  profess." 

By  the  "  prindples  of  ^  foderal  GonaUtution,**  an  new  Sutcs  were  admitted 
on  terms  of  complete  equality  with  the  orif^al  States  in  respect  to  their  own  inter* 
naljurisdiction  and  sovereignty.  Xo  man  had  then,  or  has  since,  pretended  that 
Congres-s  )ias  the  eonstitntioiml  riflit  lo  crt'.ito,  prohibit,  or  abolish  "ilaverv  in  anv  of 
the  original  States.  And  by  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution  the  peculiar 
JniistBetion  of  Congress  over  SUitu  fonned  fiom  Ae  Korthweatcm  Territory  was 
terminated,  and  they  became  as  free  as  the  original  States  to  legislate  on  any  sol^ 
ject,  irrespective  of  any  conditions  imposed  on  them  in  the  Acts  for  thi  ir  organiza- 
tion. But  were  this  otherwise,  the  right  of  States  erectod  ehewherf  to  enter  the 
Union  with  a  sovereignty  as  absolute  and  uu.shacklcd  a.s  that  of  the  original  States, 
was  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  ease  of  French  Louisiana,  was  aM- 
tiooaDy  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  eeeslon. 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  an  outline  of  the  perditions  whidi  we  bellCTe  Hr* 
JcffiTson  occupied  in  1784  and  in  lSlO-21 — which  hf  regarded  SS  consistent  with 
each  other — we  leave  the  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

OflBsram  '  r  the  [irps.Mjt  sps^ion  [thaJ  of  April  2],  entitled  *.\n  Act  to  accrpt  the  cl.iiriij"  i  f  the  State  of 
NnHh  Carolina  to  a  cerUiD  district  of  v>t*Urn  territory.* "  And  TenneMee  was  admitted  af  a  8^t«te 
Jun.  iH,i7M|«iaM«tsarinMrtv«Ma«llhttooclillaal«aattiaaesp^ 
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jDr.  JDunglUoiCt  rteolUetion*  of  Mr.  Jefferton, 

Mt  nuk  8iks 

«•••••• 

His  [tfr.  Jcffonon*fl]  pliilanthropy  was  actual  and  active.  It  embnced,  I 
believe,  the  whole  globe.  His  desire  waa  to  see  all  people  prosperoun  and  happv— 
all  peopleMf  I  maj  say.  He  did  not  liiie  the  govermtunt  of  Eagland  ;  was  carelul  m 
aepante  H  from  the  people.  He  eeKiJaly  lutd  no  otyeetfam  to  Engliishnien  as  tatk: 
on  the  contrary,  hie  kind  ftelfaigi  towarde  them  were  exhibited  with  franlmess  tad 
sincerity.  I  never  knew  him  cxprcM  a  hatred  towards  political  opponent*  of  dij- 
tinction.  He  would  declare  what  he  considered  the  nialipn  influence  they  wire 
exerting.  Hi8  correspondence  and  excellent  feeling  to  the  last,  with  the  elder 
Adeau,  eolBeiently  exhibited  that  difbrenoea  in  poUtfoal  aattinent  ^  not  exehds 
a  warm  appceelation  of  the  man. 

You  n>(k  me  what  wliere  hi?  private  virtues  that  appeared  conspicuous  to  til 
acquaintances?  ....  Ho  wa^^  kind,  courteou",  hospitable  to  all;  sincer^lr 
attaclied  to  the  excellent  family  that  were  clustered  around  him ;  sympathizing 
with  them  in  their  pleaamea,  deeply  distressed  fai  their  afBietionai  I  mentioaed  te 
you  the  scene  I  witnessed  on  the  approaching  death  of  a  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Bsak* 
head.  I  knew  nothing  of  any  private  vice  of  any  kind,  and  never  heard  from  Vm  n. 
loose  or  indecorous  speech.  I  would  say  in  your  own  laiipuage,  that  he  was  alwajs 
in  mj  observation  '*  peculiarly  decorous,  modest,  and  decent  in  all  things.** 

As  to  his  **  persoiial  chaneteristies;**  he  was  of  eommandlng  sspMt,  digniicd, 
and  would  liave  been  striking  to  any  one  not  knowing  in  whose  preaenoe  and  coai* 
paay  he  was.  He  was,  as  I  before  remarked,  courteous.  His  expression — as  1 
recollect  it — was  pleasing,  intellectual,  contemplative.  He  was  tall  and  thin- 
nothing,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  marked  about  the  head.  I  do  not  sixali  phrenologi- 
colfy,  the  results  of  my  obserration  haTing  shown,  that  no  satisfkctory  inferenet 
can  be  drawn  from  its  details.  Of  the  minute  expre<a.<iion  of  eyes,  month,  etc,  I 
cannot  speak  well  from  recoUi  ction.  but      a  whole,  I  liked  his  countenance  much. 

In  his  general  knowledge,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  accurate  and  precise.  His 
examinations  of  any  subject  that  engaged  his  attention  for  the  time,  were  ML  I 
nsser  knew  him  loose  and  inaoenrate ;  bat  I  am  writing;  yon  Icnow,  of  him  as  be 
was  to  the  bo^t  of  mv  recollection,  and  alVcr  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  thirty  yesis» 
and  ou^ht,  thorefore,  to  f^ve  my  conclusions  with  becominj;;  caution. 

As  a  University  officer,  he  was  always  pleasant  to  tran.sact  business  with,  WSi 
invariably  kind  and  respectfiil,  bot  had  generaOy  formed  hto  own  opinions  on  <|ess> 
tions,  and  did  not  abandon  them  eady.  The  first  r^nlations  of  tho  nnirer«itT, 
which  were  mainly,  I  believe,  his  work,  were  the  results  of  liis  reflections,  but  did 
not  act  well ;  and  had  to  be  abandoned — some  of  them,  I  know,  with  pre.it  reluc- 
tance on  his  part.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  men  of  science  and  letters,  and  was 
always  glad  to  do  them  honor ;  had  a  horror  of  supeifidal  knowledge,  as  sew  in  bis 
desire  to  get  the  liesl  informed  men  for  professors,  no  matter  from  wliat  country 
they  came ;  and  would  have  ddigfated  to  patrwdse  talent  and  learning  united  «ilk 
worth  whererer  he  fonad  it. 
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To  anm  up.  I  had  <he  mott  exited  opinion  of  bin.  I  bdlered  Urn  ciWQtiiaij 
ft  philanthropist,  anxious  for  the  greatost  good  to  the  gTMtcft  Bitmb«r;  a  dittio- 

guLshed  patriot,  whose  love  of  country  was  not  Umited  by  any  considorationa  of 
lelf ;  who  was  eminently  Tirtuous,  with  fixed  and  honorable  principles  of  action  not 
to  bo  tnnuneDed  by  any  onworthy  considerations ;  and  whose  reputation  inuat  aUno 
bf^tw  and  brighter,  m  ho  la  mora  and  mora  Jnatly  judged  and  eetimated. 


DiAft  Sn:  In  oompBaaoo  with  your  request^  I  hara  committed  to  paper  my 

remiuipconeos  of  Mr.  Jefforson,  as  thi*r,  Ptill  proon  and  fref?h  in  my  memory,  have 
occurred  to  me.    I  was  thirty-four  years  old  when  he  died.    My  mother  was  hi.s  oldest 
and,  for  the  laat  twenty-two  yean  of  his  life,  his  only  child ;  she  lived  with  him  from 
her  birth  to  his  death,  except  In  bla  abaenra  on  publle  aervioe,  at  Philadelphia  and 
Waahingtoii ;  li:iving  lost  her  mother  at  ten  yean  old,  she  was  his  inseparable  com- 
panion until  Iht  iniirriiige  ;  he  had  soupfht  to  supply  her  I033  with  all  the  watclifnl 
Bolicitude  of  a  mothers  tenderness;  her  children  w.mo  to  hiui  as  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  bis/amily,  having  lived  with  him  from  their  iuLiucy.    I  being  tiftcen  year* 
older  than  my  brothen,  the  dnty  derolrad  on  me  to  place  myaelf  fai  the  breach  of 
his  pec<miary  embarrasamenta,  and  shield  him,  liTing  and  dead,  from  their  practical 
elTectfl.    He  n«  ver  failed  to  comply  with  a  pecuniary  ongagemont ;  his  creditors  were 
all  paid.    It  was  unimportant  to  them  whether  they  were  paid  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  his  property,  or  the  sacritiues  and  toil  of  his  descendants.    I  was  more 
intimate  with  him  than  with  any  man  I  hara  erar  known ;  Ua  character  InTited  andi 
intimacy — soft  and  feminine  in  Ilia  affections  to  hia  famOy,  he  entered  into  and 
pymyiathized  with  all  their  fc<'ling3,  winning  them  to  path*  of  vii  tuo  (>y  the  -soothing 
gentleness  of  his  manner.    Uis  private  apartments  were  open  to  me  at  all  times,  I 
saw  him  under  all  circumstances.   While  he  lived,  and  since,  I  liave  reviewed  with 
aerera  acrotiny  thoae  intenriowa,  and  I  moat  aay,  that  I  never  heard  from  lifan  the 
expre^jnion  of  one  thought,  feeling  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with  tlie  blgheat  moral 
standard,  or  the  purest  Christian  charity  in  its  most  enlarpod  sense.    His  moral 
character  was  of  the  highest  order,  founded  upon  the  purent  and  sternest  models  of 
antiquity,  softened,  chastened  and  developed  by  the  influences  of  the  all-pervading 
tMnerolence  of  the  doctrinea  of  Ohriat— whidi  he  had  intenaely  and  admirin^y 
studied.    Ahi  a  proof  of  thi^,  he  \efi  two  codifications  of  the  morals  of  Jeraa—ono 
for  himsflf,  and  anotlu'r  for  the  Indians;  the  first  of  which  I  now  possess,  viz.,  a 
blank  volume,  red  morocco,  gilt,  lettered  on  the  back  "The  Morals  of  Jesus" — ^into 
which  he  pasted  eztraeti  in  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  English,  taken  textually  from 
the  four  Gospela,  and  so  arranged  that  he  coold  run  hia  eye  over  the  veadhigs  of  the 
aamc  verse  in  four  languages.    The  boldness  and  ielf'Confidence  of  his  mind 
waa  tlie  beat  guaranty  of  liii  tnitbftdneia--he  never  uttered  an  ontruth  Idmoelf, 


X  an,  ny  dear  air,  £dthfuliy  yours, 


^BLXT  Duxouaox. 
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or  nied  dvpUeity,  anil  be  eonteaaiiecl  it  la  otiww  no  cad,  irUh  1dm,  eoold  amodfy 

lUbehood. 

In  hi^  conteraplativc  raomcnf".  mind  turned  to  religion,  which  he  studied 
thoroughlj.  Ho  had  seea  aud  read  much  of  the  abuses  and  penrersiooa  flf 
Ohrbtfauiity;  he  abhomd  fhoM  thnm  and  tibdr  antbon,  and  dMHmaoed  dwa 
without  reserre.  He  waa  legnlar  ia  Ma  atteadaaee  on  dmreli,  taking  Ida  ptajw* 
book  with  him.  He  drew  the  plan  of  the  EfriaoOpal  Church  in  Charlottesville— wm 
one  of  tho  largest  contributors  to  xts  erection,  and  contributed  rcgulariv  to  the  mip- 
port  ol  its  miuister.  I  paid,  after  his  death,  his  subacription  of  $200  to  the  erecUoa 
of  the  Freabyteriaa  ohivoh  b  the  aame  viliaga.  A  genflenaa  ct  aome  ^atjoelieB 
calling  <Hi  hiin,  and  eipreasing  his  disb«lief  in  the  tnitha  of  the  Kble,  Ua  reply  «a% 
*'Thcn,  sir,  you  liavo  studied  it  to  little  purpose."  He  was  guilty  of  no  profanity 
himself,  and  did  not  tolerate  it  in  others — he  detested  impiety,  and  his  favorite 
quotation  for  his  young  friends  as  a  basi»  for  their  morals,  was  the  xv.  psalm  of 
David.  He  did  not  penait  eavda  ia  Ua  hooae  ho  knew  no  game  with  theai.  Of 
hia  peculiar  rcligiona  oplniona,  Ua  flaafly  know  no  more  than  the  world.   If  aiked 

by  one  of  them,  hi,«  opinion  on  any  religious  8ii>iject,  his  uniform  reply  was,  that  it 
was  a  subject  each  wa.s  bound  to  study  as.-^iduou.'^ly  for  himself,  unbiased  by  the 
opinions  of  others — it  was  a  matter  solely  of  conscience;  after  thorough  investiga* 
tton,  they  were  responsible  for  the  righteouaneaa,  bat  not  Ae  rightfulneaa  of  iMt 
opinions ;  tliat  the  ezpreasion  of  his  opinion  might  influence  theirs,  and  he  would  not 
give  it!  He  held  it  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  to  attempt 
to  subject  the  opinions  of  any  man  to  the  ordeal  of  public  judgment  ;  he  would  not 
submit  to  it  in  his  own  case,  nor  sanction  it  in  another — be  considered  that  religious 
opiniona  abould  be  judged  by  the  ftnlla  they  produced — If  they  produced  good  men, 
they  moat  be  good.  My  mother  waa  educated  in  a  convent — the  best  school  of 
the  day — in  Paris;  she  took  up  a  girlish  desire  to  join  the  Catholic  church,  and 
wrote  to  her  father  to  ask  his  permission.  He  called  for  her,  took  her  home,  and 
placed  her  in  the  gay  society  of  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  where  all  such  tbougbt3 
quickly  vanished.  Wa  calling  for  her  waa  the  only  intimation  she  erer  had  of  the 
raoeipl  irifher  letter,  the  subject  waa  nerer  allnded  to  by  him. 

His  codification  of  the  Morals  of  Jesus  was  not  known  to  hi'*  family  bcfon*  lir" 
death,  and  they  learnt  from  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  that  he  wa-^  in  the  hjbit 
of  reading  nightly  from  it,  before  going  to  bed.  His  report  as  Rector  of  tlic  Boa  J 
of  Yisltorg  of  the  Unireraity  of  Yirginia,  to  the  Legidatare^  pboea  in  Ita  proper 
view,  hia  aenae  of  the  importaneo  of  religious  instrootion. 

[Here  follows  this  report  as  given  in  this  vobune,  commencing  at  page  46«.] 
His  fiimily,  bv  whom  he  was  surroumlod,  and  who  saw  liim  in  all  tlje  unp^uardeJ 
privacy  of  private  life,  beUeved  him  to  be  the  purest  of  uicn.  His  precepts  were 
tiioie  of  truth  and  virtoo.  **Be  just,  be  true,  lore  your  neighbor  aa  yooredf,  and 
joor  country  mora  than  jomadf^**  were  among  hia  favorite  maxims,  and  they  recog> 
niaed  in  him  a  truthful  OSemplar  of  the  precepts  he  taught.  He  said  he  had  left  the 
government  of  his  country  "  with  hands  as  clean  as  they  were  empty."  His  family 
circle  knew  that  with  calm  serenity  be  had  left  the  theatre  of  life,  with  a  conscience 
aa  unsullied  aa  hia  life  had  been  Juat  and  upright.  Th«  beanty  of  bis  character  waa 
exhibited  in  the  boeom  of  his  family,  where  he  delighted  to  indulge  in  all  the  fervor 
and  d^cacy  of  feminine  feeling.  Upon  his  death,  there  were  found  carefully  pre- 
served in  a  little  sanctum  sanctorum,  locks  of  hair  and  other  memorials  of  his  wit* 
and  the  children  he  had  lost,  with  words  of  fond  endearment  written  in  hia  own  hand 
upon  the  envelope!  of  the  HtUa  mementoea.  Before  ha  loat  hia  taate  for  the  vioBa, 
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in  winter  ervnings,  h«  would  play  on  it,  baring  hia  grandohildrra  danelng  utMnd 
him.  In  summer  he  would  station  them  for  their  little  races  on  tiM  lawn — give  the 

rignal  for  the  start — be  the  arbiter  of  the  contest,  and  award  the  prizea. 

His  manner  was  dignified,  reserred  with  strangor*,  but  frank  and  cordial  with 
his  fricads ;  his  conversation  cheerful,  often  sportive,  and  illustrated  by  anecdotes. 
He  epoke  only  of  tibe  good  quafidee  of  mon,  w^di  indooed  the  beUef  that  he  knew 
Uttle  of  them,  but  no  one  knew  tbem  better.  I  had  Ibrmed  tUi  opinion,  and  on 
hearing  him  speak  very  favorably  of  men  with  defeetS  known  to  myself,  stated  them 
to  him,  when  be  a^ked  if  I  supposed  he  had  not  observed  them,  adding  othera  not 
noted  by  me,  and  evincing  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  individual  charac- 
ter than  I  peaseseed,  obeerrfaig,  "  My  hahtt  la  to  qwak  only  of  men'a  good 
qoattties.''  When  he  believed  that  dther  men  or  meaanrea  were  adfona  to  Bepob* 
Ifean  in-'titutions,  he  spoke  of  them  with  open  and  unqualified  condemnation. 

Standing];  hira?elf  on  an  elevated  position,  from  his  talents,  education,  fortune 
and  political  station,  he  was  emphatically  the  friend  of  the  working-man.  On 
passing  the  home  of  n  neighbor  (Mr.  Jesae  LewisX  a  blaekandtb,  remarkable  for  hia 
probity,  his  integrity  and  liis  industry,  and  too  wise,  when  peat  the  meridian  of  life, 
to  be  ashamed  to  work  at  the  trade  that  had  made  his  fortune,  he  often  remarked 
of  him,  "  it  is  such  men  as  that  who  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  nofc 
miliionaires.'* 

He  Defer  indulged  in  oontrorersial  conTersation,  because  it  often  excited  un- 
pleasant feeling,  and  Qlaatrated  ita  inutility  by  the  anecdote  of  two  men  who  sat 
down  candidly  to  discuss  a  subject,  and  each  converted  the  other.  His  maxim  was, 
that  every  man  liad  a  right  to  his  own  opinion  on  all  subjects,  and  others  were  bound 
to  respect  that  right ;  hence,  in  conversation,  if  any  one  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
differijig  from  Ma  own,  ho  made  no  reply,  bnt  changed  the  subject;  he  bdlered 
men  coold  always  find  anljects  enough  to  converat  on,  in  which  they  agreed  in 
opinion,  omitting  those  upon  which  they  differed ;  unreserved  and  candid  himself, 
he  was  a  Ibtcner,  encouraging  others  to  converse.  His  tact  in  the  management  of 
men  was  great;  he  inquiringly  followed  out  adverse  opinions  to  their  results, 
leaving  it  to  thdr  friends  to  note  the  error  Into  which  it  led  them,  takmg  op  their 
doubts  as  important  suggestions,  never  permitting  a  peiaon  to  place  himself  npon 
the  dctVr,^;i\ (\  or  if  he  did,  changing  the  subjoct,  so  as  not  to  fix  him  in  a  wrong 
opinion  by  controverting  it.  With  men  of  fertile  and  ingeniouB  minds,  fond  of  sug- 
gesting objections  to  propositions  stated,  he  would  sometimes  suggest  the  opposite 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  diaired  them  to  come,  then  assent  to  the  force  of  their 
Olsfections,  and  thus  lead  them  to  CWVert  themselves.  If  information  was  son|^t, 
he  gave  it  freoly ;  if  doubts  were  Suggested,  he  explained  them  without  reserve, 
never  olij^ctiug  to  the  scrutiny  or  canvass  of  his  own  opinions.  As  a  public  man, 
ills  friends  complained  that  he  spoke  too  freely,  communicating  more  than  they 
thought  prudent  His  powers  of  conversation  were  great,  yet  he  always  tamed  it 
to  i^u1)jtH  ts  most  familiar  to  those  with  whom  he  cooTersed,  whether  laborer, 
mechanic  or  other;  and  if  they  displayed  gound  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  entered  the  information  they  gave,  under  appropriate  heads,  for  reference, 
embodying  thus  a  mass  of  facts  upon  the  practical  details  of  cTcry-day  life.  His 
eapadty  to  acquire  luiowledge  waa  of  the  highest  ovder;  hia  appHcation  intense 
and  vntiring — his  system  and  arrangement  for  the  preservation  of,  and  reference  to 
the  sources  of  his  acquirements,  most  methodical  and  exact.  The  Hon.  Littleton 
Waller  TazewcU  told  me,  that  when  a  young  man,  his  father  being  in  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Jeffecson  Tioa-Prarident,  some  case  of  ijnpeachment  coming  on,  be  waa  aant 
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with  a  note  to  Vr.  Jeffenoa,  aaldng  tome  refeicnecs  lo  aaUiOfities  on  Ihe  fab> 

Ject.  On  the  delirery  of  the  note,  he  took  a  note-book  from  a  drawer  and  insuntljr 
copied  the  references.  On  deliTering  them  to  his  father,  the  latter  observed  he 
believed  ho  bad  seat  bim  chapter  and  rene  for  everytbing  written  on  the  subject. 
Of  hit  Tolnminoiia  oorrespondonce,  embrtehig  upwftnb  of  fortj  thouand  ]ett«i| 
vrittoo  uid  receiTodf  and  the  primte  and  pabUeMeovnts  of  hb  whole  life,  heoovid  in 
o  moment  lay  his  hand  on  any  letter  or  receipt.  Shortly  after  bis  death,  Mr.  Madison 
expressed  to  me  the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  he  found  to  be  the  most 
learned  man  that  bad  ercr  devoted  so  much  time  to  public  life.  He  was  economical, 
exact,  and  metho^cal  in  UeezpenMS  and  aceonnli.  The  aoeoont  books,  now  in  »y 
poaaeaaion,  <rf  hie  Maitre  d'Hotd,  at  Fluia  and  Wadiington,  diow  the  minntcot  detub 
of  bonmhold  expenditure,  and  notes  and  figures  in  his  own  hand-writing,  exhibit 
the  closest  personal  inspection  by  himself,  and  a  monthly  analysis  in  a  tabularized 
form  of  the  expenditures  in  each  item.  His  own  numerous  account  books  show  the 
entiy  at  the  time,  in  Ua  own  hand,  ot  each  expendltofe,  however  minute. 

Bis  mannen  were  of  that  polidked  sdiool  of  the  Coloidal  Oovemment,  so  renarit- 
able  in  its  day — under  no  circumstances  violating  any  of  tho«e  minor  conventiooal 
observances  which  constitute  the  well-bred  gentleman,  courteous  and  considerate  to 
all  persons.  On  riding  out  with  him,  when  a  lad,  we  met  a  negro  who  bowed  to  us; 
he  returned  bis  bow,  I  did  not;  taming  to  me  he  asked,  ** do  you  permit  a  nogroto 
be  more  of  a  gentleman  than  yourself?" 

There  was  a  little  emulation  endeavored  to  be  excited  among  the  older  gentlemen 
of  the  neijrhborhoo<l,  in  their  pardening ;  and  he  who  h;id  peas  first,  announced  his 
success  by  an  invitation  to  the  others  to  dine  with  him.  A  wealthy  neighbor,  wiih- 
ont  eiilldren,  and  fond  of  bortievltore,  generally  trfannplied.  •  If r.  JeArsoo,  on  ene 
occasion  had  them  first,  and  when  his  family  reminded  him  that  it  was  his  ri^t  to 
ioTite  the  company,  he  replied  "  N*o,  say  nothing  about  if,  it  will  be  more  agreeable 
to  our  friend  to  think  that  he  never  fail-!."  In  his  p<'r?oii  he  was  neat  in  the  ex- 
treme. Ill  early  life,  bis  dress,  equipage,  oud  uppoinlmeuts  were  fustidioubly  ap* 
propriate  to  his  rank.  As  he  grew  old,  although  preeening  Us  extreme  iwatiwas, 
his  dress  was  plainer,  and  he  was  more  indifferent  to  the  appearance  of  hiS  o<|Qipage. 
When  at  Paris,  Philadelphia,  and  Wa-^hingfon,  his  funiiture,  tabl(\  ?orv.-int<»,  equip- 
age and  the  lout  ennemble  of  his  establishnient,  were  deemed  liighly  appropriate  to  the 
position  he  held.  He  was  a  gentleman  everywhere.  Ou  euteriug  the  Presidency, 
he  determined  not  to  have  weekly  levees,  like  his  predecessors,  and  so  aiinomMed. 
His  political  opponents  determined  that  he  should  continue  the  custom.  On  the  first 
levee  dar.  be  rode  out  at  his  ui^iinl  hour  of  one  o'clock,  r.'ttirning  at  three,  and  on 
entering  the  President's  house,  booted,  whip  in  hand,  soiled  with  his  ride,  found  him- 
self in  a  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fashionably  dressed  for  the  occa&ion.  He 
greeted  them  with  all  the  ease  and  coortesjr  of  expected  gossts  that  he  had  been 
prepared  to  receive,  exhibiting  not  the  slightest  indication  of  annoyance.  They 
never  again  tried  the  experiment.  At  home,  he  desired  to  live  like  his  neighbors, 
in  the  plain  ho<^pitality  of  a  Virginia  gentleman.  It  was  a  source  of  continued  and 
deep  regret  to  him,  that  the  number  of  strangers  who  visited  him,  kept  his  neigh- 
bors from  Um  {  he  sdd,  **be  had  to  exchange  the  sodety  of  his  friends  and  n^gh* 
bors  for  those  whom  he  had  never  Seen  befort-.  and  never  expected  to  sec  again.** 

Mr.  Jefferson's  hair,  when  young,  was  of  a  reddish  cast,  sandy  as  he  ndvanced  in 
jears — his  eye,  harcl — dying  in  his  84th  year,  he  had  not  lost  a  tooth,  or  had  one 
defective ;  bis  skin,  thin,  peeling  from  his  face  on  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  giving 
It  a  tetteved  si^waraiieo;  tiie  snpeifidal  vdns  so  weak,  as  npon  the  sBghtest  blow, 
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to  cause  extensive  sufTusioni)  of  blood,  in  early  life,  upon  standing  to  write  for  any 
length  of  time,  bursting  beneath  the  nkin :  it,  however,  gave  him  no  invonveuieuce. 
Hb  counteiuuiM  wu  mild  and  benignant,  and  nttractiTe  to  ttrangen.  While  Pnai* 
deoti  xetnraing  on  h<»rMbaclc  from  eoorti  with  company  whom  ho  had  ioTited  to 
dinner,  and  who  were,  all  but  one  or  two,  riding  :ih'\i(i  of  him,  on  reaching  a  stream 
over  which  there  was  no  bridge,  a  man  asked  him  to  tuku  him  up  behind  and  carry 
him  over.  The  gentlemen  in  the  rear  coming  up  juj^t  as  Mr.  Jefferson  bad  put  him 
down  and  rode  on,  aaked  the  man  how  it  happened  that  he  had  permitted  (he  othois 
to  pass  without  asking  them  ?  He  replied,  "  From  their  looks  I  did  not  like  to  atk 
.  them — tlie  old  gentleman  looked  as  if  he  would  do  it,  and  I  asked  him."  He  was 
very  mucti  surprised  to  hi  ;ir  that  he  had  ridden  behind  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  JctTerson'si  stature  was  commanding,  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inctied  iu 
height,  wellfonned,  Indieatinf  ttrengtb,  activity,  and  robust  lioalth;  his  carriage, 
oraet;  atep  firm  and  elaatie,  which  be  preaerfod  to  his  death ;  his  temper,  natnraUy 
strong,  tnider  perfect  control — his  co\in\ge,  cool, and  impassive — no  one  ever  knew 
liim  exhibit  trepidation— lii-;  moral  courage  of  the  highest  order — his  will,  firm  and 
intiexible — it  was  remarked  of  him  that  he  never  abandoned  a  plan,  a  principle,  or  a 
friend  A  bold  and  fearleii  rider,  you  law  at  a  gknoe,  from  Ma  easy  and  confident 
•eat,  that  he  was  master  of  his  horae,  which  was  Ui^ually  the  fine  blood  horse  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  only  impatience  of  temper  he  ever  exhibited,  was  with  his  horse,  whicli 
be  subdued  to  his  will  by  a  fearless  application  of  the  whip,  on  the  slightest  manifesta- 
tion of  restiveness.  lie  retained  to  the  last  his  fondness  for  riding  on  horseback  ;  be 
rode  within  three  weelcs  of  his  death,  wlien  from  disease,  debility  and  ago,  be 
mohntod  with  dUBcnlty.  Ho  rode  with  confidence,  and  never  permitted  o  serrant 
to  accompany  him ;  he  was  fond  of  .solitary  rides  and  musing,  and  .=5aid  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  servant  annoyed  him.  He  held  in  little  esteem  the  education  that  made 
men  ignorant  and  helpless  as  to  the  common  necessities  of  life ;  and  be  exemplified 
it  by  an  inoidmt  whieh  ooomred  to  a  yo«ng  gentleman  retomed  from  Bnrope,  where 
be  had  been  educated.  On  riding  out  with  his  companions,  the  strap  of  bis  girth 
broke,  at  the  hole  of  the  buckle;  and  they,  perceiving  it  an  accident  easily  remedied, 
rode  on  and  left  him.  A  phun  man  coming  up  and  seeing  that  his  horse  had  made 
a  circuhur  path  in  the  road  in  liis  impatience  to  get  on,  asked  if  be  could  aid  lum? 
"Oil,  air,"  replied  the  yonng  man,  **if  you  eonld  only  assist  me  to  get  it  up  to  the 
nest  hde."  "Suppose  you  let  it  out  a  hole  or  two  on  the  other  dde,**  said  the 
man. 

ilis  habits  were  regular  and  systematic.  He  was  a  miser  of  his  time,  rose 
always  at  dawn,  wrote  and  read  mitil  breakfast,  breakfasted  early,  and  dined  troui 
three  to  four-Hifter  breakfast  read  for  half  an  hoar  in  his  publio  rooms  or  portico, 
in  summer — visited  bis  garden  and  workshops — returned  to  his  writing  and  reading 
till  one,  wluMi  he  rode  on  hors<<b.ick  to  three  or  half  p.ist — dineii,  and  gave  the 
evening  to  his  family  and  contpany — retired  at  nine,  and  to  bed  from  ten  to  eleven. 
He  said  iu  liis  last  illness,  that  the  sun  liad  not  caught  him  in  bed  for  fifty  years. 
He  alirays  made  his  own  fire.  He  drank  water  but  once  a  day,  a  single  ghiM,  when 
be  returned  from  his  ride.  He  ate  heartily,  and  muclt  vegetable  food,  preferring 
French  cookery,  because  it  made  the  meats  more  tender.  He  never  drank  ardent 
spirits  or  strong  wines— such  was  his  aversion  to  ardent  spirits  that  when,  in  his 
lost  illness,  bis  physician  desired  him  to  use  brandy  as  on  astringent,  he  could  not 
hidttoe  lUm  to  take  It  strong  enough. 

He  inherited  from  his  fatlier  1,900  acres  of  land,  and  some  negroes.  He  com- 
menoed  the  practioe  of  the  hiw  soon  after  he  came  of  age.  When  he  tiarried,  in  Ida 
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«9th  jwr,  h«  luid  inereiied  Ut  c^le  to  5,000  acres,  all  paid  for.  BIf  •eeoonli 
•bow  a  reeeipt  of  $8,000  ft  jet*  ftooi  his  praoUoe  at  tiie  bar,  and  $2,000  fron  hit 

fauns,  a  large  income  at  tli  u  lav.  The  death  of  Lis  futhcr-in-law  ensuing  foon 
alter  hi'i  marringe,  he  acquired  a  large  addition  to  his  O'^tatt',  but  the  share  of  debt 
which  fell  to  him  was  £3,'i49  12a.  He  sold  propertj  immediately  to  pa;  it.  The 
paymeiits  for  tliii  propertj  were  made  iu  paper  tnoMy,  wkldi  ho  depoaled  ia 
Um  loan  olBcei  and  receivMl  It  back  «gain  at  a  depredation  ont  to  Um,  of  one  fbr 
forty.  He  sold  again  in  1785  and  1792,  (o  discharge  the  debt,  with  ita  accumaialed 
interest.  This  swept  nearly  half  of  his  estate,  lie  was  absent  from  his  estate,  as 
Uinistcr  to  France,  Secretary  of  State,  Vice-President  and  Prciiident  from  ITtti  to 
1809—27  years,  with  the  oxoeption  of  foor  years,  from  1798  to  1797,  which  he 
deToted  to  hia  fiums.  He  returned  in  Ida  old  age  to  bo  honied  down  by  the  rep«> 
tation  he  had  won  in  the  eerrice  of  hia  country.  TwelfO  yean  before  his  death,  he 
remarked  to  me,  in  conrersafion,  that  if  he  lived  long  enough  he  would  begcar  his 
family — that  the  number  of  persons  he  was  compelled  to  entertain  w  ould  deroor 
hia  estate ;  many  bringing  letters  from  his  ancient  friends,  and  all  coming  with 
req^tfhl  feeHngs,  be  oould  not  shot  his  door  in  their  &ees.  A  heavy  loM  by 
indorsing  for  a  friend  in  1819,  and  tbe  extreme  depression  in  the  value  of 
property,  w  hen  it  became  nece8.«ary  to  bring  hia  into  market,  completed  the  catss- 
trophe,  and  verihed  his  anticipations. 

[Here  follows  the  account  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  last  illness  and  death,  commencing 
at  page  648  of  this  Tolnme,  and  it  comprises  the  entire  remaining  portion  of  the 
letter.] 

Very  respectfully, 

Tb.  J.  Eamdoltb. 


APPBNDIZ  NO.  UXVIL  ToL.  m.  p,  fiM. 

27i4  A  IbemarU  JUtolutiont  vindieating  Mr,  Jejferion  from  Potthutnous  Sl<indtn» 

A  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  visited  Charlottcsrille,  in  the 
spring  of  1 84(\  and  circtimstancea  threw  him  among  the  coterie,  named  in  the  text, 
so  hostile  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Be  heard  all  the  exploded  tales  of  a  6fo<4ime,  brought  ont  fresih— reaffirmed— 
**told  with  a  dramstanee"  against  the  latter.  Aceordingly,  in  a  letter  which 
was  published  in  the  Kpi<:copal  Recorder,  in  Philadelphia,  he  stated,  in  subsuuce, 
that  be  found  Mr.  JelVerson's  cliaracter  was  held  in  aversion  in  the  neigld>orhood 
in  which  he  lived  and  died — that  he  there  beard  more  against  it  than  be  had  ever 
heard  before. 

This  pobliealion  fonnd  its  way  bade  to  OharlotteiTine.  The  editor  of  tbe  WUg 

paper  (opposed  to  the  party  with  which  Mr  Jefferson  had  acted  in  politics)  called 
public  attention  to  it,  and  we  think  it  was  he  who  first  suggested  that  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  the  coanty  be  held  on  the  subject.  Tbe  proposal  at  once  met  favor. 
The  high-minded  men  of  the  Whig  party  felt  that  it  was  time  to  Tindicate  their 
party,  thdr  coim^,  and  themsdves  from  all  sus|rfdott  of  oonntenandng  assadts 
OB  Mr.  Jeifereon*a  memory,  wliich,  however  eadly  disproved,  and  contemptible  where 
they  were  made,  acquired  a  <legree  of  Iniportanee  in  other  places,  because  they  por* 
ported      have  the  sauctio.i  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  former  tuighbort.   And  it  is  tci 
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tlie  latter  reason  Bolelj,  tiuX  we  refiDT  to  tbeae  petty  tfjgrcedona,  end  the  rebuke 
the/  called  forth. 

The  pi  opoeed  meeUng  wee  held  <Mi  the  18th  of  Julj,  1840.  Much  feeliug  wee 
menifeeted— the  Whig  genlleaen  of  the  eottn^  CaUng  ^  leed  fai  the  fMroceedlngs. 
It  wae  reaoWed  to  hold  e  enhiequent  meeting,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  to  report  thereat  the  sense  of  the  county  on  the  attacks  itukIc  oii  ^fr.  JcfTeison. 
The  committee  comprised  tlie  most  di^tiuguisUed  geullenien  of  Albemarle — leading 
end  emineiit  men  in  different  religious  sects — pereona  who  had  held  imporunt 
offices,  end  who  were  known  throughout  the  State,  end,  in  some  instenoes,  tbrongh- 
out  a  much  wider  sphere,  as  civilians  and  poIitician<;. 

Thej  were  William  C.  Rive«,  Lucian  Minor,  Thomas  Wood,  Thomas  W.  Maury, 
Richmond  Terrell,  I^aac  A.  Coles,  John  T.  Brown,  John  U.  Craveo,  John  Timber. 
Uke,  Robert  H.  Carter,  Allan  W.  Magruder,  Gen.  William  F.  Gordon,  Col.  Nirorod 
Bnunluuii,  Chailea  J.  Merriwelher,  OoL  Thomea  Dnrrett,  Walter  Cdles,  Beuben 
Maurj,  CoL  George  W.  KiniolTing,  Thomea  H.  Brown,  Richard  Gamble,  and  Alonao 
Gooch. 

I'he  proccedinga  of  the  adjourned  meeting  were  thus  coatemporaneoosly  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  its  officers: 

**  At  a  very  nnmeroue  meeting  of  the  people  of  AlbeoMrle,  at  fheir  Gourt  House 

in  Charlottesville,  on  the  3d  of  Auguflt,  1810  (being  court-day),  held  pursuant  to 
the  call  made  by  a  preliniinary  meeting  of  July  ISth,  in  order  to  consider  a  recent 
publication  in  the  (Philadelphia)  Episcopal  Recorder,  reflecting  upon  Thomas 
Jeflferson : 

**  The  eesembly  wee  called  to  order  by  Gen.  Wm.  F,  Gordon,  who  briefly  redted 
the  wrong  done  by  the  aforementioned  publication  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  to  the  people  of  his  county,  in  ascribing  to  them  foelinjjfl  utterly  nt  war  with 
the  reverence  which  they  cherish  for  bim,  and  suggested  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  TindicaUon  that  beoane  lliem.  Then,  on  the  motion  of  Gen.  Gordon,  CoL 
nramham  waa  eslled  to  the  chdr,  and  Mr.  Lucian  Minor  appointed  Secretery. 

"Mr.  William  C  Rives,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  21,  nppointed  at  the 
preliminary  nicetinEr,  then  reported  the  following  preamble  and  reeolution,  which 
were  uaanimouiily  adopted  by  the  meeting,  vis. : 

"  The  citisens  of  Albemarle,  here  aMembled,  have  seen  with  deep  and  paioftd 
regret,  eertain  etrietarco  on  the  charMter  and  memory  of  Mr.  Jellbrwm.  eontdned 

in  a  U  tter  of  the  Itevercnd  ,  written  from  Charlottesville,  under  date  of  the 

27th  May  last,  and  published  in  the  Episco^>nl  Recorder  of  the  13th  June.  ITavlng 
been  made  parties,  in  some  sort,  to  this  posthumous  disparagement  of  their  illustri' 
ous  countryman  by  the  ascription  of  tentimenta  of  peculiar  ^avenion  and  want  of 
reepect  for  hia  name,  to  the  very  neighborhood  in  whieh  he  Bved  and  died,*  and 
where  the  writer  alleges  he  fimnd  his  character  worse  than  even  he,  with  the  most 
unfavorable  prepossessions,  ever  conceived  it  to  be — they  foel  then)^^^■lve3  called  on 
by  a  solemn  duty  to  the  dead,  to  disavow  for  themselves  all  privity  or  participation  ki 
the  sentiments  here  imputed.  If  Mr.  Jefbrson,  Uke  other  men  who  have  passed 
through  long  and  busy  Uvea,  should  have  had  the  misfortune  to  create  some  indivi- 
dual  enmitle^  It  was  hoped  that  even  these  had  lo'ig  since  been  silenced  and  dis- 
armed at  the  sacred  pr^^cincts  of  the  tomb.  But  that  there  ever  wa.s.  amoni:  th.^ 
great  body  of  his  neighbors  and  couutymen,  any  other  sentiment  tQward.^  iiim 
than  one  of  professed  gratitude  for  aervleea  to  the  oauae  of  Amerlean  freedom 
of  an  admimtion  (In  which  the  whole  woild  partook),  of  hia  character  aa  one  of  the 
boldeat  and  moat  legadooa  ohampioaa  of  hinnan  fi|^ti,  and  of  oordbl  reepeet  for 
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him  bi  tdatioiM  of  aodal  Uib— no  one,  it  ia  bcBovod,  who  boa  kad  an  oppo^ 
tnolcx  of  paraonally  knoving  the  true  atate  of  tba  fketa,  will  vantnra  to  aanrt. 

"History,  indeed,  has  prewrved  an  emphatic  and  touching  testimony  borne  to  hij 
meritF,  in  thone  respt'CtJ',  by  tlie  body  of  his  county  men,  thirty-one  years  ago,  in 
their  addrefld  of  welcome  to  him  ou  his  return  among  tbeno,  after  his  retiremeal 
ftom  the  Piraaidenej.  WhOi  among  us,  can  have  foiigotten  the  «lo<iiioiit  and  affnt* 
big  appeal  be  thea  nude,  with  the  ereetnem  of  conadooa  faitagritj,  to  the  '  trim 
of  the  vicinage^ — those  who  had  been  'tho  oyo-witnoasea  and  obserrers'  of 
daily  life!  'Of  you,  my  ncighborn,'  he  said,  'I  may  ask  in  the  face  of  the  world' 
— whose  ox  have  I  taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  f  Whom  have  I  oppressed,  or 
from  whoae  hand  have  I  reoeived  a  bribo  to  blind  ndne  ejea  therewith  f  The  mne 
tcatimonyf  whieb  the  people  of  Albemaile  tben  aealoody  bora  to  the  Bfbif  eUiam 
and  Htntesman,  we  their  descendants  and  successors,  this  day  fStd  ouraelvoa  aoleauly 
impelkd  by  our  limy  to  the  dead,  to  rcitcruto  and  reix-w 

"In  vindicating  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jvflcrsou  from  the  injuriooa  iepre«euutiou 
above  refened  to  (representadona  oii|^ting,  aa  «•  hope,  b  onintentiooal  error 

oo  the  Bart  of  Dr.  ),  we  are  not  to  be  conddered  aa  either  Jostflying  or  eriti* 

cising  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  our  holy  religion,  with  wbwB 
promises  and  proeopti  a  faith,  pacrodly  cherished,  has  indi^i^olnbly  iinite<l  ti  e  dear- 
est hopes  and  iutereais  of  many  of  us.  But  this  couaidenilioa  duvs  uut,  la  our 
▼lew,  cancel  the  obligationa  of  trath  and  candor,  nor  ahoold  It  withhold  the  awaid 
of  diaeriminatire  jnatioe  to  a  great  public  bcne£u;tor  and  patriot,  who  lived  and  iBed 
among  u?,  and  with  the  monuments  of  whose  useful  labori?  the  hi.story  and  archircs 
of  the  nation,  tlie  Statuto-book  of  Virginia,  and  the  very  face  of  otir  land,  aad 
especially  our  oh  u  portion  of  it,  are  profusely  covered  over. 

'*  JiaM/wrf,  therefore,  that  the  foregoing  dedaration  be  adopted  aa  an  aipremioa 
of  the  aense  of  thia  meeting,  on  the  occasion  which  haa  brought  na  together;  end 
that  copies  of  it,  together  with  this  resolution,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  meetinp,  be  furnished  for  publication  to  the  ncWi* 
papers  printed  in  this  place,  uud  in  the  City  of  Eicbmoud. 

"AttMt, 

BnaiouM,  (MrnMk 

Looux  Miaon,  Aerafory.* 

We  have  struck  out  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  letter  published  in  the  Epis> 
copal  Recorder,  wherever  It  oocnra  In  thaw  proceedings  Be  acted  in  perfeet  good 

faith  in  the  first  instance,  and  has  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentletnan 
voluntarily  and  frankly  made  ninpio  rotra<'fion  and  repnrafion  for  all  uninienlion*! 
error.  Uis  name  is  by  far  too  conspicuous  to  be  concealed  from  those  who  desire 
to  trace  it  out;  hot  wo  at  leaat  will  not  aid  to  place  it  before  the  world  in  what  we 
regard  aa  purely  aa  adTentitiooa  and  diaagreeable  connection. 

The  reraread  gentleman  placed  in  onr  handa  the  following  pi^ior : 

To  Hehrt  S.  Ravdall. 

*'  In  any  reference  which  you  may  make  in  your  memoir  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  cer* 
tain  reaoliitiona  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Cbarlotloa^Ue,  YirginU,  m  1840,  oeea> 
atoned  by  the  pobUcation  of  a  letter  from  me  in  the  Xpiaoopal  Becorder  in  Fhil» 

delphia,  permit  nic  al.-<o  to  say  : 

"That  in  that  lottor  1  stated  only  the  fact  of  my  liaving  litard  in  rharlottetf* 
rille  assertions  more  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson  thaa  I  had  ever 
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beard  before ;  I  did  not  repeat  those  aflsertioua,  nor  expreu  anj  judgment  of  their 
tnilb^I  Hd  ^uppoDo  them  to  be  true,  however,  and  therefeto  mftdt  bo  reeerve 
in  referring  to  them.  I  heve  dnoe  beeome  eonvinoed  thet  thef       not  troe. 

And  I  must  now  conBider  it  my  duty  to  express  my  regret  that  I  was  led  in 
any  way  to  refer  to  thorn  la  a  public  communication,  ami  to  withdraw  all  responsi- 
bility for  their  future  propagation,  believing  them  now  to  be  unfounded  imputa* 
liOBi  upon  the  pcivftto  ^»neler  of  Mr.  JelbcMin.** 


APPENDIX  NO.  XXXVm.— Vol.  HI.,  p.  6M. 

OomtHon  i»  ngmrd  f»  PiOridk  Smr/t  mdiet^  Of»  tk$  futtHom  9f  Mniipmidmm, 

Partly  from  a  letter  addressed  by  General  Charles  Leo  to  Mr.  Henry,  an<\  partly 
from  on  omiesion,  whloli  ooold  not  have  been  expected,  in  Wirt's  Life  ot  Henry 
(to  say  nothing  of  other  earlier  Uatorical  prodnotiona),  wo  wore  led  into  the  error 
whidi  ia  corrected  below  by  one  of  the  most  candid  and  accurato  historical  investi- 
gators  and  critics  of  our  connti^.  We  need  not  aay  with  wliat  deep  gratifioaUo« 
we  insert  the  correction. 

NoaroLK,  Va.,  January  15, 18M. 
Hr  DEA^R  Sir:  I  hare  read  the  first  volume  of  your  Life  of  Jeffon^on  with  the 
deepest  interest,  but  I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  a  letter  until  I  had  read  the 
foKheomlng  votomea,  had  I  not  aeen  an  error  into  whieb  you  had  fldlen  reepeetlng 
Patrick  Henry,  which  I  hope  it  ia  not  tOO  late  to  correct.  You  speak  of  ttic  baeie* 
wardiics?  of  Henry  in  sustaining  the  measure  of  Incb'pendence  in  the  Vir^ntiia  Ck)n- 
Tentioo  of  May,  1176.  You  allude  to  the  subject  on  three  several  occasions,  and, 
ftr  the  aako  of  aeenrai^,  I  will  quote  yonr  worda.  Yon  aay,  ratlier  donbtingly 
(tqL  L  p.  188),  "  Would  Wirt  have  olaimod  for  Heniyaodi  a  ramaikable  preadeneo 
hi  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  he  known  that  a  letter  would  ono 
day  see  the  light,  which  seems  to  conclusively  show  that  Mr.  Denry  actually  he«- 
tated  a  little  in  regard  to  making  that  declaration  when  it  was  finally  proposed  f** 
Vhia  ia  an  interrogative,  bnt  demanda  an  anawer  nnfiivorable  to  Henrj.  But,  in  n 
note  on  fho  page  qootodalMve,  yon  aay:  "Aallr.  Henry  did  not  oppeaa  fhereao- 
lutiou  of  independence  in  the  Convention,  he  probably  did  not  allow  the  views 
expressed  to  General  Lee  to  become  public.  But  this,  perhaps,  explain<<  why,  on 
this  occagion  of  occaitioiu,  Ucury's  *  supernatural  voice '  was  not  heard."  And 
again,  on  page  141,  you  obaervo:  "Iknrightor  might  not  have  been  fbreaeen  tliat 
the  *anpematural  Toioe  *  of  the  old  popular  leader  in  the  Convention  (Henry)  would 
remain  silent."  You  cite  as  your  authority  the  letter  of  Gen.  Charles  Lee  to 
Patrick  ITonry  (Am.  Archives,  Fifth  Scries,  vol.  i.,  9tl),  dated  May  7,  1776,  in 
which  Lee  states  the  objections  to  an  immediate  declaration  made  by  Ueury  in  con- 
veraation  the  day  before,  and  endeavora  to  refbto  limn.  With  thfa  letter  I  havo 
been  fiuodliar  since  Ita  publication,  and  I  readily  see  how  wdl  adapted  H  la  to  lead 
astray.  Yet,  it  dopH  not,  strictly  Hjx'aking,  authorize  the  a<>flertion,  or  even  an 
inmundo^  that  Henry  was  silent  when  the  proposition  of  independence  was  about 
to  be  decided  by  the  Virginia  Convention.  Tiie  atetements  of  Lee  in  their  utmoot 
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("xtcnt,  iiiorclj  show  that  eight  day*  befort  the  resoluUoQ  of  independence  vu 
adopted  by  Uw  bodj,  Hemy  had  in  private  eonvenation  with  Lee  aome 
ments  against  an  immediate  declaralioB,  **lMfope  tihe  indie  of  Viaiioe  uid  Spda 

was  felt."  Henry  well  knew  the  ability  of  Lee  and  hia  familiarity  with  foreign 
topics,  ami,  followinj;  liia  old  and  familiar  habit  of  gathering  intoHigencc,  ini<:bt 
very  naturally  urge  objections  derived  from  the  temper  of  foreign  powers  in  order 
to  elieit  the  Tiews  and  opinions  of  Lee.  Strictly  speaking,  then,  this  letter  of  the 
9th  of  May,  referring  whollj  to  a  oonTersation  held  on  the  sixth,  can  prore  notliiag 
eonrltisivelt/  concerning  what  ooe  of  the  parties  aetaallj  said  or  did  ei|^t  days  later 
in  a  public  body. 

liut,  fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inferences  from  the  letter  of  Gen.  Lee 
on  this  subject.  We  haTO  direct  and  poritive  tostiniony  to  prove  tint  Henry,  ae 
far  from  boing  neutral  or  silent  when  the  resointlon  instructing  the  doU-gates  of 
Virginia  in  Congress  to  propose  independence  was  discussed  and  decidt  li  in  the  Coi  • 
rention,  he  was  its  boldest  and  most  eloquent  advocate  on  the  floor.  We  know 
from  the  express  declaration  of  a  member  of  the  committee  which  draAcd  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  first  eonstttntion  of  Yirginia^  and  who  was,  at  one 
time  certainly,  a  mortal  en<'niy  of  Henrj,  that  the  resolution  of  independence  wis 
drawn  by  Pendleton,  was  offt-rod  in  committee  by  Gen.  Nol«on,  and  was  "  <;u<itained 
against  all  opposition  by  Ili-nry  with  that  abounding  energy  and  eloquence  of  which 
he  was  a  master,**  and  to  which  no  writer  has  done  more  ample  justice  than  yoinsrit 
Boeh  was  the  testimony  of  Edmnnd  Bandolph,  nttyed  four  years  after  the  death  ef 
Henry,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  Richmond,  over  the  corpse  of  Fan* 
dieton.    (Virginia  Gazette,  Nov.  2d,  1803,  in  the  library  of  Virginia.) 

I  cannot  blame  you  for  not  knowing  the  contents  of  an  old  newspaper  published 
awra  Hbm  a  osntary  ago,  ofwldeh  hat  a  single  oopy  is  in  eristeoeo;  and  whsn 
I  saw  tlie  error  hito  whhdi  yoa  had  been  led  by  the  letter  of  Lee,  I  knew  thai  ns 
man  firing  would  more  eordkUy  desire  to  esonerilo  the  memory  of  Homy  thsn 
yoorsslf;  With  post  respect, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

HnoB  B.  Gfliawr. 


Some  of  the  old  pafaiteio  were  fond  of  faitrodneinf  a  homely  or  even  a  grotesqes 

minor  accessory  into  their  statettsst  pictures.  Here  in  something  of  the  kind  with* 
out  borrowing  from  imagination.  The  following  iu  from  a  letter  tO  OS  from  a  liUBi> 
liar  visitor  at  HonticcUo,  General  J.  Spear  Smith,  of  Maryland  :  ' 

**  Whilst  the  question  of  Independence  was  before  CiMigrees,  it  had  its  meetings 
near  a  Hvery  stahle.  The  momheft  wore  short  breeches  and  silk  stoddngs,  sad 
with  handkerchief  In  hand,  they  were  ^Bgently  employed  in  lashing  the  flies  from 
their  l.  g^.  So  very  vexatious  was  this  annoyance,  and  to  so  great  an  impatience 
di<l  it  arous<'  the  sufforors,  that  it  hastened,  if  it  did  not  aid,  in  inducing  them  to 
promptly  adix  their  signatures  to  the  great  document,  which  gave  birth  to  an  emptrt 
repnbUe. 

**This  anoodoto  I  had  from  Mr.  JeAraon,  at  MontkeOo^  who  seemed  to  oi|)«7it 

>  AoB  of  Mr.  J«ate»M>'>  lilfloof  Maad,  Geotral  Saaaal  flsdUi,  of  Marjlanci. 
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ttnj  araeb,  as  well  ai  to  give  grost  «raAt  to  fhe  inflneiMe  of  tlw  tiM.  He  told  It 
irifh  maoh  glee,  end  seemed  to  retain  e  Tivld  reeoQeoti<m  of  the  eerefitgr  of  aa 
Attaok,  from  %hich  the  only  relief  was  dgnlng  the  paper,  and  flying  from  the 
eeene*" 


JtfftrwiCt  UUtn  to  Thomat  Mann  Randolph  at  N.  R. 

In  voL  iL  pb  6S8,  aa  extract  is  giTOn  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  N.  R., 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  a  note  that  "  these  initials  occtir  here  and  again,  where  it 
would  seem  that  the  letters  must  have  been  addressed  to  his  son-in-law,  Colonel 
T.  M.  Randolph."  Their  second  occurrence  is  in  some  Tolome,  p.  601,  and  it  is 
there  suggested  or  intfaaated  In  e  note  that  the  **flotitioii8  direetion "  may  have 
been  intended  to  guard  against  the  eospeoted  tnBdsKtieii  of  the  post. 

We  p'uicc  learn  that  the  letters  were,  aa  we  supposed,  written  to  Randolph,  but 
that  the  direction  was  not  "  fictitious,"  aa  would  appear  in  the  Congress  edition, 
where  the  letters  only  appear.  Mr.  Jefferson,  In  writing  liis  802-in-law*s  initials, 
habitoaQj  eomtnoed  them  into  an  abbfoviated  diaraetor,  which  wae  mlitalreii 
forK.lL 


The  tenth  Tolmne  of  the  **Uib  and  Works  of  John  ▲dams"  was  not  reoeired 
ntil  after  the  oompletion  of  tUe  Kogmphj. 
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Adams,  Jonw,  hia  description  of  Jeffer- 
son's first  appearance  in  Congreas, 
Vol.  L  113 ;  ho  describes  JefTeraon's 
character  as  a  member,  114;  his  views 
on  reconciliation  with  England,  123- 
121 ;  his  statements  in  regard  to  pre- 
paration of  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, lO.'),  166;  he  is  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Declaration,  179 ;  his 
speeches  thereon,  180;  his  oratory, 
IHli  compared  wit^T'ranklin,  183; 
his  inaccuracy  in  stotement,  166;  he 
questions  originality  of  Declaration, 
^86;  his  uniuclsy  claim,  187-lHU ;  in- 
equalities of  his  character,  181:  he  is 
with  Jefferson  in  France,  413;  their 

Jersonal  relations,  182,  ISfi;  he  invites 
efferaon  to  London,  4  M  ;  negotia- 
tions, 1^5;  his  description  of  liis  recep- 
tion by  public  personages  in  England, 
448,  447 ;  with  Jefferson  visits  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Worcester,  etc.,  449. 
^50;  Jefferson's  private  opinion  of  him, 
"^^  ^ ;  Jeff«*rson's  letter  to  him  on  he- 
reditary oflicers,  4M;  his  comparisons 
between  monarchical  and  popular  gov- 
ernment, 687j  he  is  consulted  by 
Wa-Hhiugton  on  allowing  Lord  Dor- 
chester's passage,  and  his  answer,  ^  ; 
Jeffijrson  to,  explaining  his  note  to 
J.  B.  Smith,   VoL  JL  4;  Adams's 
•^ep'y,  !h  «;  his  defence  or"the  Ameri- 
can Constitutions,  and  discourses  on 
iJaviLi,  7,  8i  he  is  reelected  Vice- 
i  resident,   I02j   Jefferson    to,  228: 
assigns  reasons  for  the   refusals  to 
enter  Washington's  Cabinet,  242;  his 
▼lews  of  English  feelings  towards  U.  S., 
^01 ;  Ins  letter  to  Gerry  on  Monroe's 
recall  aiui  t  ondnct,  283,  284;  is  a  can- 
aidate  for  Prcsidencym  1796^  811 ;  his 


election,  815j  Jefferson  ^-iUing  to  form 
a  coalition  with  him,  320-328 ;  his 
political  views,  320-328 ;  his  jealousy 
of  Uamiltoo,  323,  321;  his  account  of 
his  interview  with  Jefferson,  324,  325 ; 
his  inclination  to  coalesce  with  the 
Republicans,  325-828 ;  jealousies  of 
him  entertained  by  the  Federal  leaders, 
827 ;  declares  the  result  of  Presiden- 
tial election  in  Senate,  332 ;  proposes 
to  send  Jefferson  or  Madison  minister 
to  France,  334,  331 ;  his  inauguration 
•a  President,  336 ;  his  speech,  836» 
837  ;  his  feelings  towards  France  and 
England,  MS;  his  critical  period  of 
entering  office,  343,  344j  danger  of 
dismi^ing  the  existing  Cabinet,  344; 
character  of  his  Cabinet,  344,  MA;  ex- 
cited by  Cabinet  against"Trance  and 
Jefferson,  346,  347 ;   his  vanity  in- 
flamed, aiS  ;  France  dismisses  Monroe 
with  distinction,  and  refuses  to  receive 
Pinckney,  349;  President  convenes  a 
special  session  of  Congress,  ai2 ;  his 
wariike  speech,  849,  35() ;  addresses 
of  the  houses,  55Q;  acUon  of  Congress, 
851,  352;  his  views  on  an  English 
alliance,  381;  on  the  "treachery  of 
the  common  people,"  Ml ;  his  message 
to  Congress,  aSl ;  consults  his  Cabinet 
on  declaring  war  against  France,  etc., 
881 ;  warlike  message,  882 ;  Congress 
on  fire,       ;  Sprigg's  resoJuiions,  a88; 
the  XYZ  dispatches,  384-387  ;  effect 
on  public  mind,  387.  MS ;  war  mea- 
sures in  Congress,  888;  aliens  take 
flight,  3M;  war  addresses  pour  upon 
the  President,  and  his  replies,  889; 
terrorism,  889 ;  insults  of  England, 
8^0,  liSl ;  rumors  of  a  French  invasion, 
S91;  Marshall's  return,  and  new  war 
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nif>s<!a«;e  agianst  France,  8M;  billa 
pji-Mcd  by  CkmgreM,  893,  894 ;  quasi 
war,  394  ;  legislation  against  "interior 
foe!4,"  894  ;  term  of  naturalization  ex- 
tended, ;  tbo  alien  laws  paAsed, 
394.  aiili ;  the  sedition  law,  395j  Siifi ; 
Lloyd's  treason  bill,  521 ;  the  "  black 
cockade,"  397,  398 ;  President's  incon- 
sistency in  regard  to  execution  of 
alien  taws,  ;  the  number  of  aliens 
ordered  away,  41.'> ;  nominates  Wash- 
ington Lieutenant-general,  4t21 ;  ap- 
points the  general  officers,  422  ;  their 
respective  rank  changed  by  an  intrigue 
in  the  Cabinet,  i21 ;  President's  mor- 
tification, 423 ;  nominates  his  sou-in- 
law  by  Washington's  wishes,  lili; 
nomination  defeated  by  the  official 
treachery  of  Pickering,  ;  elTect  of 
French  overtures  on  President,  43>j, 
iM ;  consults  his  Cabinet  on  declaring 
war  or  sending  a  now  commission, 
431,  43 'J ;  tlie  message  drafted  for  him 
by  '*  military  conclave,"  43^ ;  he  keeps 
a  door  open  for  adjustment,  122 ;  his 
secret  views  in  regard  to  provWonal 
army  and  an  invasion,  122 ;  the  Miranda 
project,  435,  et  aeq.;  Miranda  to  the 
President,  441,  442 ;  popular  appre- 
hensions of  provisional  army,  444-44"  ; 
exchision  of  Republican  officers,  44t'i ; 
President's  equivocal  speech  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  455.  456;  Senate 
"  hint  Logan "  to  him,  and  his  reply, 
457,  458 ;  his  conduct  on  restoration 
of  the  Retaliation  by  the  French,  and 
tlie  impressment  of  seamen  from  the 
U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Baltimore,  470 ; 
nominates  a  minister  to  France,  477  ; 
the  Federal  leaders  *'  gravelled,"  112  ; 
they  drive  the  President  to  substitute 
a  commission,  IIM ;  his  inconsistency 
in  resiwct  to  France,  483-480 ;  hiA 
conflicting  statements  in  regard  to 
Logan,  4Sfl ;  the  consequences  of  his 
vacillation,  486.  487  ;  the  excuses  for 
bis  conduct,  Ifil  et  Mq.;  his  misjudged 
course  towards  Washmgton,  488-490  ; 
his  contradictory  comments  on  Bar- 
low's conduct,  491 ;  consults  Cabinet 
on  instructions  to  be  given  to  envoys 
to  France,  liifi ;  delay  of  six  months 
in  preparation  of  instructions,  496 ; 
Cabinet  urge  him  to  suspend  the  mis- 
sion, 490,  498;  motives  of  the  Cabinet 
therein,  490-500 ;  the  struggle  be- 
tween them  and  the  President,  498, 
Ififl;  the  instructions  completed,  and 
envoys  directed  to  embark,  499 ;  the 
charge  that  be  entrapped  his  Cabinet, 
4 9 'J ;  result  of  the  mission,  Ml ;  the 
President's  dureas,  1^ ;  touches  of  the 


dwarf,  602-504 ;  Fries'  insurrectioQ, 
5<>4,  ;  he  pardons  Fries  against 
advice  of  his  Cabinet,  51)5;  conduct 
of  the  troops,  ^Uj^;  Congress  meet, 
all ;  President's  speech,  511.  hll ;  he 
is  renominated  for  Presidency,  533 ; 
reasons  for  a  portion  of  his  party  wuS- 
ing  his  defeat,  53ft,  540 ;  hia  rejection 
of  Miranda's  proposal,  538.  539 ;  bis 
feelings  towards  Hamilton.  539;  pro- 
gress of  the  Prt»sidential  election, 
et  aeq. ;  he  is  disembarrassed  by  the 
result  in  New  York,  M4. ;  removM 
McHcnry  and  Pickering  from  his  Cabi- 
net, 645-647  ;  appoints  Marshall  and 
Dexter  to  the  vacancies,  547  ;  the  for- 
tunate change  thus  produced,  Sll;  the 
plot  of  the  Ilamiltonians  to  elect  Pinck- 
ney  over  him,  &M  et  s»q. ;  Hamilton's 
private  attack  on  him  published, 
the  provocation  for  some  of  the 
charges,  560;  his  conduct  as  a  candi- 
date, 666 ;  his  dignified  speech  at 
opening  of  Congress,  511 ;  he  is  beaten 
in  tlie  election  of  1800,  ;  his  opinion 
of  the  legality  of  Congress  appoiotiog 
a  temporary  President  of  C.  S.,  588; 
French  treaty  ratified,  628 ;  his  mid- 
night appointments,  QM. ;  his  uncon- 
sciousness of  Wolcott's  treachery,  624; 
his  relenting  towards  his  former  Cabi- 
net, 625 ;  his  overthrow  how  received 
by  American  people,  626,  627 ;  his 
abrupt  departure  from  the  capital,  630; 
his  communication  with  JeftVr^oD,  fio5; 
his  views  of  political  affairs  in  18*)^ 
VoL  m.  28^  29_i  hia  reconciliation 
with  Jefferson,  335,  SSfi;  their  subse- 
quent correspondence,  836 ;  a  new  mp- 
ture  between  them  threatened,  389;  a 
visit  to  Quincy,  390,  ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  living  life  over  again,  etc.,  426; 
Jefferson  to,  in  reg:ird  to  disclosing  his 
religious  views,  440;  a  pnictical  com- 
mentary on  judging  the  private  reli- 
gious opinions  of  candidates  for  office, 
440;  Jefferson  to,  declaring  Boiu'i 
the  best  history  of  the  Revolution,  441; 
Jefferson  to,  on  the  burden  of  his  coi^ 
respondence,  443.  444  ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  452 ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
the  Missouri  question,  454.  459;  to  Jet 
ferson  on  their  approaching  clo-v  of 
life,  474 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  tlie  public** 
tion  of  private  letters,  llf> ;  his  reply 
to  Jefferson,  472 ;  his  letter  to  Jeflc^ 
son  on  origin  of  the  navy,  etc.,  ili 
479  ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the  character  of 
Napoleon,  and  his  confinement  in  6l 
Helena,  487^  1S8 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  th« 
publication  of  Adams's  Cunningham 
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letters,  4M;  remainder  of  their  corres- 
pondence, iM;  his  death,  fii2;  his  laat 
words,  SdUL 
Adams,  Mrs.  (wife  of  John  Adam?),  in 
France,  VoL  L  424 ;  BOme  traita  of 
her  character,  424;  her  friendship  for 
Jefferson,  4*24 ;   her  description  of 
Maria  Jefferson,  480;  her  description 
of  the  President's  house,  etc.,  in  180<>, 
VoL  n.  548;  to  Jefferson  on  death 
of  hiii  youngest  daughter,  VoL  TTT.  104, 
et  «y. ;  }»er  complaint«  of  his  conduct, 
106.  1(»7 ;  her  character,  108,  109;  her 
motires,  109 ;   reparation,  109;  she 
writes  to  Jefferson  in  1813,  890;  their 
reconciliation  and  siibsequent  corres- 
pondence, 390;  her  appearance,  etc.,  in 
the  docUne  of  life,  390.  391 ;  Jeffer- 
son to  her  in  1817,  439,  MQ ;  her  death 
in  1818,  4M;  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr. 
Adara-t  thereon,  446. 
Adams,  John  Q.,  his  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  monarchical  party  in  U.  S., 
VoL  L  62L  592;  author  of  articles 
signed  Publicola,  VoL  IL  8^  8^  9j 
enters  U.  S.  Senate,  VoL  IIL  72 ;  his 
action  on  treaty  for  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana, 75^  8£i  his  retorts  on  the  poet 
Moore's  pasquinades,  119 ;  one  of 
committee  which  reports  in  favor  of 
suspending  habeas  corpus,   195 ;  his 
declaration  of  Executive  knowledge 
of  orders  in  council  when  Embargo  was 
recommended,  2M;  he  votes  for  the 
Embargo,  2M;  his  report  on  expulsion 
of  Smith,  as  an  accomplice  of  Burr,  244, 
ei  seq. ;  his  vindication  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  implied  reflections  on  Judge 
Marshall,  244,  215 ;  he  attends  Repub- 
lican Congressional  caucus,  *>M;  re- 
signs his  seat  in  U.  S.  Senate,  2iil; 
Jefferson's  erroneous  statements  re- 
specting his  disclosures  in  1809,  293^ 
221;  no  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Adams 
by   these  errors,   295;   his  opinion 
of  the  Embargo  in  1808,  2^5 ;  his 
charge  that  the  Massachusetts  Federal 
leaders  aimed  at  a  division  of  the 
Union,  2^;  his  charge  that  they  in-  , 
tended  to  call  in  the  aid  of  England,  i 
if  necessary,  295_;  he  is  appointed  I 
Secretary  of  State,  -y  i ;  hw  corres-  I 
pondonce  with  Jefferson,  441j  Jeffer-  ; 
son's  personal  feelings  towards  him,  ! 
Ml ;  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presi-  ! 
dency  in  1827,  495;  Jefferson's  letters  ! 
thereon,  49«5.  i 
Adams,  Samuel,  the  Palinurus  of  the  | 
Revolution.  VoL  L  182,  185;  two 
political    letters    from,    to  George 
Clinton  in  1793  and  1794,  VoL  IL 
IM ;  he  is  opposed  to  treaty  of  Loo- 1 


don,  2fi/l;  supported  for  Vice-President 
in  1796,  315 ;  Jefferfon  to,  in  1800  on 
Bonaparte's  overtlirow  of  Directory, 
624;  Jefferson  to,  in  1801,  662j  QfiS^ 
Adet,  succeeds  Fauchet  as  French  minis- 
ter in  U.  S.,  VoL  n.  266 ;  avoids 
mixing  in  the  demonstrations  against 
treaty  of  London,  273 ;  complains  to 
U.  S.  Government  of  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, 276 ;  hiii  complaints  considered, 
276-279 ;  he  presents  flag  of  Franco 
to  Washington,  and  Washington's  re- 
ply, 2m 

Albermarle  county,  the  instructions  of 
electors  of,  iu  1774,  drafted  by  Jeffer- 
son, VoL  L  86j  they  take  different 
ground  from  those  in  other  counties, 
ai ;  Committee  of  Safety  appointed  in 
1775,  and  Jefferson  chosen  chairman, 
99.  l(Ml ;  the  volunteers  of,  assemble  and 
ask  Washington's  advice,  IM;  resolu- 
tion of  the  people  of  vindicating 
Jefferson  from  posthumous  slanders, 
VoL  m.  fill. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  per- 
sonal overtures  to  Jefferson,  VoL  HL 
170;  his  friendly  dispositions  towards 
U.  S.,  170;  his  attentions  to  Jefferson 
after  his  retirement, 

Aliens,  their  flight  from  U.  S.,  VoL 
n.  aM;  the  French,  English,  and  Irish 
aliens,  SOfi;  causes  of  Irish  emigration 
to  U.  S.,  398-400 ;  efforts  of  American 
minister  in  England  to  prevent  it,  400; 
laws  to  banish  aliens  passed  by  Con- 
gress, 394,  895;  how  far  enforced, 
415.  iil;  the  "United  Irishmen," 
4<J<>.  401 ;  aliens  in  U.  S.  less  numerous 
than  Tories,  ittl ;  charges  made  against 
Irish  aliens,  401.  402 ;  character  of 
those  exiles,  402^  403. 

Ames  FLsher,  his  coujparison  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States 
and  England,  VoL  L  583-585 ;  his 
views  on  centering  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  moneyed  men,  etc.,  638;  in 
Congress,  VoL  IL  24,  103,  230 ;  hia 
speech  on  treaty  of  London,  his 
suspicious  of  President  Adams,  politi- 
cally, in  1796,  a21;  his  proposed  en- 
gine of  Government  in  1799,  513; 
considers  Jefferson  a  "fool  in  earnest" 
in  his  democracy,  513;  his  politics  and 
Washington's,  617,  ;  his  views  of 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  VoL  m.  fiL 

Ana,  Jefferson's,  commenced  by  him, 
VoL  n.  2fi ;  what  they  consist  of,  and 
their  object,  27  ;  revised  for  publica- 
tion by  him,  2S ;  how  far  they  violated 
any  confidence,  28,  et  seq. ;  their  post- 
humous publication,  82-84 :  his  mo- 
tives for  writing  and  r<»viniug  tbeni 
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decbred  by  himself,  34,  35  ;  legitimacy 
of  hi«  testimony,  41j  42j  spirit  of  the 
work,  42-44  ;  a  feature  in,  133. 
Annapolit  Convention  in  1786,  VoL  L 

SiilL 

Annexation,  Jefferson's  riews  on,  VoL  L 
442  ;  Vol  n.  6,  7^  IT^i  VoL  IIL 
172.  Sl^  .m,  471,  472,  4fll. 

Arnold,  General  Benedict,  his  invasion 
of  Virginia,  VoL  L  296.  et  uq. ;  en- 
ters Richmond,  299 ;  retires,  300 ; 
favored  by  circumstances,  801 ;  joined 
by  General  Phillips,  221 ;  left  in  com- 
mand by  death  of  Phillips,  829 ;  at- 
tempts to  open  communications  with 
Lafayette,  sift ;  returns  to  New  Yorlc, 
333. 

Assumption  law,  VoL  L  60fl-fin  ;  oppo- 

♦•on  to.  in  State  legi^Iatares,  628. 
Alitor,  John  J.,  heads  memorial  in  favor 

of  Kmharpo,  VoL  HL  301^  632. 
Austin  Bcnjiunio,  Jefferson  to,  in  favor 

of  domesitic  manufactures,  VoL  IIL 

428. 

BlUnbridge,  Commodore,  insulted  by  Dey 
of  Algiers,  VoL  IL  QM ;  in  captivity 
in  Tripoli,  VoL  III.  1 12. 

Baldwin,  Mr.,  of  New  Jersey,  his  convic- 
tion under  sedition  law,  VoL  EL  illL  ■ 

Banister,  J.,  jr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  a  Euro- 
pean education  for  Americans,  VoL  L 
434. 

Bank  of  United  States,  bill  for,  pa.sscd, 
VoL  L  629;  opinions  of  Cabinet  on, 
629.  630 ;  approved  by  President,  630; 
Washington's  reluctance  to  sign  bill, 
Q31 ;  Ji'fl'erson's  continued  hostility  to, 
in  1813,  VoL  m.  386;  rechartered  in 
1816,  with  an  increased  capital,  428 ; 
attitude  of  Republicans  towards,  428. 

Barlow.  Joel,  Jofferson  to,  VoL  IL  6S; 
his  letter  to  Washington  from  France 
in  1798.  427,  Ma;  effect  of  the  letter 
on  Washington's  mind,  etc.,  490  ;  John 
Adams's  contradictory  commenta  on  it, 
491. 

Barron,  Commodore,  takes  command  in 
Mediterranean,  VoL  IIL  140;  in  com- 
mand of  frigate  Che.<«ipeake  when  at-  ' 
tacked  by  the  Leopard,  224 ;  suspended 
from  command,  225. 

Bartram,  the  naturalist,  his  mention  of  j 
Isham  Randolph,  VoL  L  IH;  his  hints  ; 
of  early  Virginia  life,  10,  i 

Batture  Case,  an  account  of,  VoL  TTI,  ' 
2t'»t'>-2r.9. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  VoL  IL  524,  580, 
532  ;  his  description  of  President 
Adams,  5S2;  Hamilton  to,  denouncing 
Burr,  {iSi;  his  reply,  585;  Uamilton's 
final  appeal  to,       ;  be  is  accused  bj 


Jefferson  of  tempting  Gen.  Smith  and 
Livingston  to  vote  for  Burr,  597,  filii 
et  seq. ;  his  account  of  the  action  of  his 
party  during  bullotings  between  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr,  607.  fillS ;  his  deposition 
that  Jefferson  obtained  the  Presidency 
by  a  stipulation  with  Federalists,  618- 
615 ;  probable  sources  of  his  error, 
620 ;  his  subsequent  course  and  decla- 
rations in  respect  to  Jefferson,  622, 
fii3 ;  he  is  supported  for  Speaker  by 
the  Federalists,  filfi;  Hamilton  to, 
proposing  the  "  Christian  Constitu- 
tional Society,"  etc.,  VoL  m.  hi,  lli 
hia  answer,  12^  be  declares  his  belief 
in  Burr's  guiltTii^ 

Bellini,  Professor,  Jefferson  to,  com- 
paring society  in  Europe  and  U.  8., 
VoL  L  433. 

Bibby,  Captain,  play'^g  duets  on  the  vio« 
lin  with  Jefferson,  VoL  L,  132,  138, 
234. 

Blennerhasset,  Herman,  visited  by  Burr 
in  1805,  VoL  IIL  124;  collects  boats 
and  stores  for  Burr  in  1800,  179; 
declares  that  the  object  of  Burr's  ex- 
pedition is  to  build  up  a  kingdom, 
composed  of  Mexico  and  the  Western 
States,  179 ;  advocates  a  .separation  of 
the  States  in  a  newspaper,  179. 

Blockade,  actual,  how  defined  by  Engli*h 
judicial  decisions,  VoL  TTT.  238;  these 
decisions  violated  by  BritLith  orders  in 
council,  2M, 

Bloodworth,  T.,  Jefferson  to,  declaring 
his  enemies  arc  attacking  an  imaginary 
personage,  VoL  HL  94. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  VoL  EL  24,  103,  119, 
245 ;  his  proposal  to  Mr  Adams  to 
appoint  himself  Chief  Justice,  626. 

Bowdoin,  James,  Jefferson  to,  on  obtain- 
ing Florida,  VoL  IIL  112  ;  Jeflerson 
to,  in  respect  to  English  treaty,  2i)3 ; 
Jefferson  to,  in  fegard  to  discharge  of 
Burr's  accomplices  by  Judge  Marshall, 
2liL 

Bradford,  William,  appointed  Attorney- 
General  of  U.  S.,  VoL  n.  226,  24i; 
his  character  and  politics,  245.  246; 
his  death,  269. 

Breckeuridge,  John,  draft*  Kentuckv  re- 
solutions of  1799,  VoL  n.  510':  in 
U.  S.  Senate,  fil2 ;  his  substitute  for 
Ross's  war  resolutions,  VoL  m.  Jl; 
his  position  in  the  Senate,  S5 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  constitutionality  of  incorpo- 
rating Louisiana,  etc.,  69,  70:  he  is 
appointed  Attorney-General  by  Jeffc^ 
son,  135. 

Breckcnridge,  General,  Jefferson  to,  oa 

Mii»souri  question,  VoL  IIL  4fiO. 
Breckenridge,  Judge,  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
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ti%   1  the  PresidentUl  rote,  VoL  IIL  > 

57..  ! 
BrisiHK,  carries  letter  of  introduction  ! 

from  JetTorson  to  the  U.  S.,  VoL  L  ; 

ma ;  his  letter  to  Dumoriex  in  reapect 

to  Miranda,  VoL  IL  435. 
Brougham,  his  opinion  of  the  causes  of 

the  American  Revolution,  VoL  L  170. 
Buchan,  the  Earl  of,  his  correspondence 

with  Watihingtou  and  Jefferson,  VoL 

HL  QiL 

BuU'oa,  his  dispute  with  Jefferson  on  a 
question  of  natural  history,  VoL  L 
490.  4tSLL 

Burke,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  introducing 
politics  in  the  pulpit,  VoL  IIL  4'25. 

Burr,  Aaron,  takes  scat  in  U.  S.  Senate, 
VoL  XL  22 ;  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
Presidency  in  1796,  814,  816;  nomi- 
nated for  Vice-Presidency  in  ISlK), 
683  ;  obtains  and  publishes  Hamilton's 
private  attack  on  Adams,  559 ;  his 
means  of  procuring  the  paper,  QM; 
Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to  result  of 
election,  etc.,  in  18(H),  678,  677 ; 
how  far  the  result  in  New  York  was 
due  to  Burr,  678  »t  $eq. ;  his  political 
standing  in  New  York,  573,  574  ;  his 
8up[>oscd  intrigues  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  States,  676,  582;  his  instruments 
tampering  with  members  of  Congress, 
67ti ;  his  female  correspondence,  etc., 
;  tie  with  Jefferson  in  the  electoral 
TOte,  581j  582;  his  letter  to  Gen. 
Smitii  di.Hclaimiug  being  a  candidate, 
ftSii ;  proceeding  of  the  Federalists,  2^ 
etstq.;  the  Federal  caucus  determine 
to  support  him  against  Jeffen^on,  692 ; 
Jefferson  believes  him  acting  in  good 
faith,  ^iM. ;  hiH  conduct  during  the  bal- 
loting in  the  House,  fio4  ;  effect  of  this 
conduct  on  his  standing,  his  suit 
against  Chectham  for  libel,  612 ;  his 
wager  suit  of  Gillespie  v».  Smith,  and 
its  object.«<,  612 ;  obtains  Bayard's  and 
Smith's  depositions  to  implicate  Jeffer- 
son, 017;  attempts  to  surreptitiously 
change  the  phraseology  of  Smith's 
deposition,  fill ;  his  motives,  617,  618; 
coquetting  with  the  Federalists,  tiiil ; 
does  not  receive  a  Tote  for  renornina- 
tion  to  the  Vice-Pr^f^idency,  VoL  ITI. 
£Ll ;  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
left  the  ofiice,  173 ;  his  expedition  to 
Western  States  in  18ij5,  174 ;  his  pro- 
ject of  a  canal  round  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio,  174;  stops  at  Blennerhasset's 
Island,  lii;  pioceed.H  to  Lexington 
and  meets  Jackson,  174  ;  goes  to  New 
Orleans,  174 ;  hw  hints  to  Wilkinson, 
174 ;  returns  to  Washington,  and  at- 
tempts to  tamper  with  Eaton,  Truxton, 


and  others,  174;  his  representations 
to  Eaton,  115 ;  his  projects,  176, 122 ; 
his  short-sighted  and  petty  grade  of 
cunning,  177 ;  his  recklessness,  178; 
his  second  journey  west  in  1806,  178 ; 
his  Bastrop  purchase,  IIB ;  bis  con- 
federates make  preparations  for  an 
expedition,  112;  their  different  avow- 
als of  their  objects,  il£ ;  they  avow  an 
intention  to  divide  the  Union,  179; 
Burr's  correspondence  with  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson, llil;  sends  an  agent  to  his 
camp,  179,  180;  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Wilkinson,  Ifili;  further  disclosures  of 
his  agent,  IM;  Jackson's  letter  of 
warning  to  Claiborne,  181 ;  Wilkinson 
makes  active  preparations  to  oppose 
him,  181,  182  ;  Wilkinson  declares  New 
Orleans  under  martial  law,  182 ;  Wil- 
kinson seizes  Burr's  agents  and  trans- 
ports them  to  Washington,  182 ;  inef- 
fectual motion  for  Burr  a  arrest  in  Ken- 
tucky, 183;  further  progress  of  his 
expedition,  186 ;  descends  to  Missis- 
sippi territory,  \&h ;  arrested  and  car- 
ried before  territorial  court,  185;  bill 
thrown  out  by  grand  jury,  1 85.  186 ; 
he  flics  eastward,  IRrt ;  ho  is  captured 
in  Alabama,  and  taken  to  Richmond 
for  trial,  186 ;  Wilkinson's  (iri.-ioners 
(Bollman  and  Swartwout)  reach  Wash- 
ington, 196 ;  the  prisoners  brought 
before  Judge  Marshall  and  discharged, 
197  ;  Burr's  arrival  in  Richmond,  2i >4 ; 
received  as  a  political  n)artyr  by  Fede- 
ralists, 204 ;  held  to  bail  for  a  misde- 
meanor, 204 ;  his  fellow-guests  at  a 
dinner  party,  204,  205 ;  his  coun.<«el  on 
his  trial,  2M;  grand  jurors  challenged 
for  favor,  211& ;  Burr  moves  for  a  tub- 
pctna  duce»  tecum  to  the  President,  2)>5 ; 
the  spirit  of  the  proceedings  illustrated 
by  Martin's  speech,  2M ;  Wirt's  reply, 
206 ;  Judge  Marshall's  observations 
thereon,  2i)l ;  Martin's  attacks  on  the 
President  continued  through  the  trial, 
207  et  «4q. ;  the  tubjuxna  ducet  tecum 
to  the  President  ordered,  2li2 ;  further 
proceedings  thereon  temporarily  sus- 
pended, 212;  the  manner  of  treating 
the  Government  witnesses,  212;  the 
grand  jury  find  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  Burr  for  treason,  212 ;  be  is 
committed  to  jail,  213 ;  he  is  removed 
therefrom  to  Martin's  house,  213 ;  ar- 
raigned for  treason,  213 ;  removed  to 
"apartments"  in  penitentiary,  'J  1 3 ;  he 
describes  his  "  apartments,"  company, 
etc.,  213,  214  ;  trial  for  treason  opens, 
214 ;  Its  progress  and  result,  214,  215 ; 
he  is  put  pn  trial  for  misdemeanor,  and 
the  result,  215=212 ;  held  to  bail  for 
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trial  in  Ohio  for  a  raiadcmeanor,  217 ; 
flics  to  England,  211;  pretended  im- 
proper interference  of  the  President 
during  trialsi,  217-2'2U;  Burr'i  BabBe> 
quent  career,  220-222.  , 

Burwell,  William  A.,  bis  indignation 
at  Moore's  lampoons  and  the  sequel, 
VoL  DX  118.  119 ;  answers  John 
Randolpira  newspaper  attacks  on  the 
Administration,  173. 

Burwell,  X.,  Je!ler«on  to,  on  a  course  of  i 
female  education,  etc.,  VoL  IIL  447, 

^Afifl  j 

Cabell,  Joseph  C,  Jefferson  to,  on  right 
to  add  to  Constitutional  qualifications 
of  njembors  of  Congresn,  VoL  IIL 
401 ;  Jefler>'on  to,  on  Missouri  ques- 
tion, 455,  4ft() ;  his  efficient  services  in 
establishing  Virginia  University,  464, 
tt  uq.,  IM  ;  third  rector  of  University, 
466 ;  JeflTereon  to,  on  the  selection  of  ' 
profesaors,  lifl ;  Jefferson  to,  requoHt- 
tng  his  aid  in  Legislature,  fi2Z  ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  declaring  he  has  been  taught  to 
know  his  standard,  Cabell's  an- 

swer, 6a2  ;  his  further  correspondence 
with  Jeffen»on,  535. 

Cabell,  Col.  Nicholas*,  VoL  m.  ifii. 

Cubell,  Samuel  J.,  presented  by  a  grand 
jury  for  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  VoL 
n.'376. 

Cabell,  William,  of  Union  Hill,  VoL  lEL 
404.  I 

Cabot,  George,  VoL  TL  612;  his  views 
on  Hamilton's  attack  on  Adams  in 
1800,  562 ;  informs  Hamilton  he  is 
accu^«ed  of  same  vanity  he  charges  on 
Adams,  fiiii;  in  favor  of  electing  Burr 
over  J»'ffcrHon  in  18(»0,  fifiS  ;  Pre.-ident 
of  Hartford  Convention,  VoL  IIL 4^1 ; 
his  private  character,  liL 

Calhoun,  Jehu  C,  VoL  HI-  320. 

Calhoun,  John  E.,  VoL  IL  677. 

Callender,  James  T.,  his  conviction  under 
sedition  law,  VoL  IL  419  ;  his  attacks 
on  Jefferson,  VoL  TTT.  16.  et  stq. ; 
sketch  of  his  career,  18j^  Jefferson's 
gratuities  to  him,  18;  partisan  state- 
ments on  this  head,  18,  19j  his  subse- 
quent career  and  death,  20,  2L. 

Camden,  battle  of,  VoL  L  269j  270. 

Campbell,  Colonel  Arthur,  commands  at 
King's  Mountain,  VoL  L  ^hl ;  strikes 
the  Cherokees,  3()7. 

Campbell,  (i.  W.,  his  reply  to  Gardenier 
in  tenth  Congress,  VoL  HL  248^  249; 
challenged  by  Gardenier  and  result  of 
duel,  249. 

Canning,  George,  his  negotiations  with 
American  ministers,  VoL  IIL  285.  et 
MO. ;  his  wheedling  representations  to 


Mr.  Pinkney,  272;  his  politics  and 
character,  213 ;  draws  a  written  propo- 
sition from  Pinkney,  274 ;  his  iiwult- 
ing  replies,  276,  2lk ;  his  reply  pub- 
lished in  a  Massachusetts  uews|wper, 
286 ;  this  undoubtedly  his  own  act, 

m 

Capital,  removed  to  Washington,  VoL  IL 
Ml ;  the  town  described,  542.  .>4a ;  ibe 
new  capitoi  described,  542« 
Carey,  Matthew,  his  statements  in  respect 
to  run  of  Boston  banks  on  those  of 
middle  and  southern  States  in  1813 
and  1814,  VoL  IIL  387,  388;  reply  of 
Lowell,  and  Carey's  rejoinder,  388. 
Carmichael,  Mr.  Jefferson  to,  on  .Shays' 
insurrection,  VoL  L  459  ;  appointed 
minister  to  Spain,  Vol.  IL  JJL 
Carr,  Dabney,  moves  resolutions  in  Vir- 
ginia Burgesses,  1778,  VoL  L  79;  dc- 
scribed  by  Jefferson  and  Wirt,  ^  ;  bis 
schoolboy  intimacy  with  Jefferson,  &i; 
marries  Jefferson's  sister,  63;  k** 
death,  83j  effect  of  his  death  on  his 
wife,  83 ;  his  children  brought  up  by 
Jefferson,  M;  their  subsequent  career, 
&L 

Carr,  Dabney  {the  younger),  VoL  L 
231 ;  his  tribute  to  Jefferson,  VoL  IIL 

Carr,  Peter,  VoL  L  Si;  Jefferson's  let- 
ter of  advice  to,  43fi;  Jefferson  pre- 
scribes a  course  of  study  to,  436, 
Carr,  Samuel,  VoL  L  84. 
Carrington,  Paul,  elected   a  judge  of 

General  Court,  VoL  L  216. 
Carrington,  ('oL  Edward,  Jeffer«)n  to,  on 
"Shays'  insurrection,"  VoL  L  46S, 
464  ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the  federal  Cod- 
stitution,  488^  489. 
Carroll,  Charles,  his  views  of  Hamilton'! 
attack  on  Adams,  etc.,  in  18ut),  VoL 
n.  M2 ;  on  the  mauuer  of  choosing 
Presidential  electors  in  Maryland.  671. 
Cartwright,  Major  John,  of  England.  hi» 
correspondence  with  Jefferson,  VoL 
nL  600.   ^;  a  mlsunderstauding 
explained,  601.  5fi2. 
Gary,  Col.  Archibald,  his  first  intercourse 
with  Jefferson,  VoL  L  21  ;  reports 
the  resolutions  for  independence  in 
Virginia  Legislature,   139.    I4l  ;  be 
crushes  dictator  project,  2u7  ;  his  cha- 
racter, 207. 
Cerncchi,  Giuseppe,  Jefferson  to,  VoL 
IL  199;   the  sculptor's  visit  to  the 
U.  S.  to  execute  a  national  nionnmeDt, 
199.  2liQ ;  his  busts  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Hamilton,  and  medallion 
of  Madison,  2<>0. 
Chase,  Ju<leo  Samuel,  his  conduct  on 
I     Callender^s  trial,  VoL  IL  419]  bis 
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impeachment,  VoL  IIL  122.  123 ;  hia 
acquittal,  and  reasons  therefor,  r^3,12ix 

Cheethatn,  James,  VoL  IL  573,  575.  578. 

Chesapeake,  U.  S.  frigate,  atUcltud  by 
the  Leopard,  VoL  m.  224^  -A^Lh.  \ 

Cinciuuati  Society,  account  ut',  VoL  L 
40rt;  oppo.'^itiou  of  public  feeling  to, 
406.  et  aetj.  ;  Judge  Burke's  attack  on, 
406.  407  ;  Legislatures  coudemn,  407  ; 
Jefferson's  hostility  to,  407-409. 

Claiborne,  Governor  of  Missistjippi,  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  obtaining  New  Orleans, 
etc.,  VoL  m.  liiL 

Clarke,  Col.  George  Rogers,  the  Han- 
nibal of  the  West,  VoL  L  2ia; 
advances  against  Kaskaskias,  '■2A&  ; 
surprises  that  and  other  Britit^h  po^ta, 
248;  advances  in  winter  against  and 
captures  St.  Vincenne,  249 ;  intrusted  I 
with  taking  po.s5e.s«ion  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Virginia,  256 ;  his  conduct  aa 
a  diplomatist  and  soldier,  256,  2iil ; 
a  striking  instance  of  his  nerve,  257 ; 
his  plans  against  Detroit,  273,  276 ; 
chastises  the  western  clans  in  1780, 
274  ;  plans  expedition  against  Detroit 
in  1780,  2fia ;  skirmish  with  Arnold's  ! 
troops,  801. 

Clarke,  William,  his  and  Lewis's  western 
exploration  originated.  Vol  TTT.  37.  I 

Clay,  Charles,  Jefferson  to,  on  Burr's  i 
conspiracy,  VoL  HL  186 ;  JeQcrson  i 
to,  on  his  own  pecuniary  affairs,  200.  i 

Clay,  Henry,  appears  as  Burr'g  counsel  in 
Kentucky,  VoL  nz.  IM ;  the  letter 
by  which  Burr  engaged  his  services, 
184;   becomes  convinced  of  Burr's  | 
guilt,  184 ;  publicly  refuses  to  receive  j 
Burr's  hand,  IM;  joins  war  party,  . 
820 ;  Speaker  in  Congress,  374  ;  his 
reply  to  Quincy's  attack  on  Jefferson,  J 
374^376.  j 

Clayton,  John  M.,  his  questions,  etc.,  in  i 
U.  S.  Senate  concerning  statements  in  i 
Jefferson's  Ana,  VoL  IL  609-611.  I 

Clergy,  character  of  the  early  Anglican  [ 
clergy,  VoL  IL  646,  647  ;  character  i 
of  .New  England  clergy,  647-651 ;  hos- 
tility of  New  England  clergy  to  Jeffer- 
son, 651,  652. 

Clinton,  DeWitt.  VoL  IL  622 ;  his  first 
speech  in  tt.  S.  Senate,  VoL  IIL  SI ; 
his  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  Fede- 
ralists, 32j  33 ;  a  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency in  1812,  376j  fiHL 

Clinton,  George,  unsuccessful  candidate  I 
for  Vice-rresideucy  in  1792,  VoL  H. 
102.  120;  his  attitude   in   the  New 
York  election  of  1800,  573;  nominated  j 
to  Vice-Presidency  in  1804,  VoL  IIL 
;  his  character,  ftl ;  renominated 
or  Vice-President,  262* 
VOL.  III. — 44 


Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  captures  Charleston, 
VoL  L  2fi<i ;  violation  of  the  capitula- 
tion, 2lil ;  ills  proclamation  recalling 
paroles  iu  South  Carolina,  ordcra 
executions,  278 ;  his  plans  in  fall  of 
1780,  283,  284;  dispatches  Gen.  Leslie 
to  Virginia,  284 ;  dispatches  Gen. 
Phillips  to  Virginia,  Z2±. 

Cobbet,  William,  VoL  IL  396^  400^  413i 
419,  etllL 

Coles,  Edward,  produces  a  reconcilia* 
tion  between  Jeffertion  and  Adams, 
VoL  HL  366^  639,  640. 

Committees  of  Correspondence,  where 
originated,  VoL  L  79,  fifl. 

Committees  of  Safety,  organized  in  Vir- 
ginia counties,  VoL  L  ^\  their  pow- 
ers, aa» 

Congress,  meeting  of,  1774,  Vol.  L  ftfi ; 
session  of,  1775-6,  Llii ;  news  of  pro- 
hibitory Act  received  iu,  liiA;  enact- 
ments, UiM ;  preliminary  mea.sures  to 
Independence,       ;  legblativc  instruc- 
tions, 1^ ;  Independence  moved,  142 ; 
why  action  was  delayed,  14t* ;  the  de- 
bate, Liil;  Committee  on  Declaration 
appointed,  143 ;  factions  in,  146,  et 
teq. ;  suppo-sed  anti-Washington  party 
in,  147-152 ;  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence reported,  164 ;  original  resolu- 
tion for  independence  past^ed  in  com- 
mittee, 169;  vote  of  Colonies  on,  169; 
debate  on  the  Declaration,  120  ;  atnend- 
ments,  170;  its  passage,  171 ;  factions 
in,  1779,  255;  meeting  in  1783, 322 ;  re- 
signation of  Washington,  392 ;  action 
on  treaty  of  paaee,  3'.>2-894  ;  Conimittee 
of  Stati'S  chosen,  394  ;  Commissioiiera 
of  the  Treasury  appointed,       ;  ces- 
sion of  Northwestern  Territory  by  Vir- 
ginia, 397  ;  ordinance  for  government 
of  Northwestern  Territory,  397,  400 ; 
temper  of  the  House,  4(>1  ;  second 
Congress  (under  the  Constitution),  iu 
1791,  VoL  n.  2^;  parties  and  promi- 
nent members  in,  23,  2i ;  meeting  of 
third  Congress,  193 ;  proceedings  on 
British  orders  in  Council,  230 ;  second 
session  of  third  Congress,  2iLl ;  pro- 
ceedings on  President's  speech,  etc., 
252 ;  meeting  of  fourth  Congress,  270 ; 
speech  of  President  and  addresses  of 
the  Houses,  270,  271 ;  resolutions  of 
the  two  Houses  on  receiving  flag  of 
France,  280,  2fll ;  action  on  Treaty  of 
Loudon,  286,  et  seq. ;  party  manoeu- 
vres in  respect  to  it,  222  ;  the  speakers 
for  and  against  it.  293  ;  reaction  in  its 
favor,  2M;  question  taken,  294.  2fllt ; 
special  session  of  fifth  Congress,  M2 ; 
warlike  addresses  of  the  Houses,  350  ; 
their  ardor  cooled  by  news  of  French 
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victoricH,  851.  852 ;   second  session, 
aia ;   Sprigg's  rctiolutions,  SfiS ;  war 
inca.surt'8,  iiM ;  war  spirit  bursts  out 
anew,  M^;  provisional  army  ordered, 
etc.,  ftc,  393.  SM;  quasi-war,  ; 
naturulizatiou  laws  changed,  liM  ;  alien 
and  Pfdition  Liws   pa.s«ed,  a94-a9fi ; 
Lloyd's  treason  bill,  397 ;  third  8<>s«ion 
of  fifth  Congress,  President's 
speech   and  address  of  the  Senate, 
455-457 ;  "  Logan  law"  passed,  467  ; 
posture  of  Federal  leaders  who  voted 
for   it,  407.   4ria ;    Federal  leaders 
"  gravelled,"  477  ;  scene  on  report  on 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  422;  army 
bills  arrested  by  appointment  of  Com- 
mission to  France,  479 ;  sixth  Con- 
gress meet,  611 ;  parlies,  etc.,  in,  511. 
JLLi ;  measures  of,  [>'^  i~'t'n  ;  the  elec- 
tion  law,   627  ;    bill  to  repeal  the 
provisional  army  law  defeated,  fi*S ; 
enlistments  suspended  conditionally, 
629;  other  bills,  529;  the  Bobbins 
affair,  529.  &M ;  Senate  orders  Duane 
to  apjjear  at  its  bar,  etc.,  fiSl ;  sedition 
laws  i;iu>tained,  532  ;  second  session  of 
sixth  (.'ongrcs.*?,  671.  et.  ttq.;  rules  for 
Pre^idt-ntial  election  adopted,  SM;  the 
votes  opened  and  counted    in  the 
Semite,  681 ;  the  Ilouse  proceeds  to 
ballot  for  President,  694,  tt  neq. ;  Tote 
by   heado,  SO.t ;   tlie  continued  bal- 
loting and  result,  594,  et  teg. ;  French 
treaty  approved  by  Senate,  liiS;  Judi- 
ciary bill  passes,  623.  fiil;  sedition 
la^  expires,  626 ;  seventh  Congress 
meet,  676 ;  leading  members  in  each 
House,  677,  678 ;  reporters  admitted, 
688,  iiSa;  judiciary  act  repealed,  689- 
691 ;  new  apportionment  bill  and  bill 
fixing  military  peace  establishment, 
691 ;  other  important  bills  of  the  ses- 
sion,      ;  second  session  of  seventh 
Congress,  VoL  IIL  2i ;  President's 
message,  24  27  ;  proceedings  of,  29^  et 
tea. ;  re.«olutions  on  Spanish  withdrawal 
of  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  29j 
SQ;  Kos>'s  war  resolutions  in  Senate, 
ai ;  Breekenridge's  substitute,  22 ;  the 
latt«T  prevails,     ;  petition  of  the  ex- 
judgos,   86;  attempt  to  change  the 
manner  or~voting  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  82 ;  admission  of  Ohio, 
87;  law  against  importing  slaves,  etc., 
81;  navy  increased,  lil ;  Yazoo  claims, 
87,  38 ;  various  bilb,  42  ;  dry  docks, 
42-44  ;  special  session  of  eighth  Con- 
gress, 72;  leading  members  in  each 
House,  72j  73 ;  President's  Message, 
73-75 ;  Senate  ratify  treaty  for  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  JS;  resolution  in 
the  House  to  carry  it  into  effect,  25 ; 


the  struggle  on  and  pa.<>sage  of  the  nv 
solution,  7.'>-W3 ;  struggle  reopened  in 
Senate  on  latter  resolution,  $2^  etie^.; 
Louisiana  erected  into  two  territories, 
&2;  bankrupt  law  repealed,  52;  Con- 
stitutional amendment  submitted,  &&; 
Mediterranean  fund,  8S  ;  impeachment 
of  Judge  Pickering,  88i  89:  second 
session  of  eighth  Congress,  120;  Pre- 
sident's Message,  120.  121 ;  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Chase  and  his  acquittal. 
122-124 ;   constitutional  amendincnls 
offered  thereon,  124  ;  meeting  of  ninth 
Congress,  149 ;  prominent  members  in 
each  House,   lis;   President's  Mes- 
sage, 150-152 ;  confidential  message 
on  affairs  with  Spain,  152 ;  Randolph's 
and    Ridwell's    resolutions  thereon, 
163 ;  President's  Message  on  British 
captures,  etc.,  liS;  various  motions 
thereon,  169.  1 60 ;  bill  passes  to  pro- 
hibit certain  British  importations,  IfV, 
liil ;    small  military  appropriations, 
161 ;    National    (Cumberland)  road 
originated,    161-163 ;    const  survey 
originated,    1 63 ;    other    bills,   Ifto ; 
memorial  accusing  the  Government  of 
complicity  in  Miranda's  Expi'dition  in 
18o6,  1 68 ;  action  of  House  thereon, 
16H.    169 ;   second  8es.<iion  of  ninth 
Congress,  189 ;  President's  Message, 
190-193 ;  special  message  on  English 
relations,  ISa  ;   the  non-importation 
act  further  suspended,  193  ;  the  House 
calls  for  information  in   regard  to 
Burr's  conspiracy,   Ifil;  President's 
Message  thereon,  194 ;  panic  in  Senate 
and  its  passage  of  bill  suspending 
habea*  corpus,  li>5  ;  this  rejected  with- 
out a  reference  in  House,  195 ;  reac- 
tionary feeling  in  respect  to  Burr's 
conspiracy,  196 ;  Broom's  resolution 
for  better  securing  privilege  of  hafxa* 
corpu*,  197 ;  voted  down,  1 98 ;  bill 
prohibiting  importation  of  slaves,  198. 
199 ;   different  parties  in  respect  to 
naval  defences,  199  ;   bill  authorizing 
President  to  accept  services  of  volun- 
teers, '200  ;  want  of  an  Administration 
leader  in  House,  200,  2fil ;  meeting  of 
tenth  Congress,  239 ;  prominent  mem- 
bers, JiM;  President's  Mes.*age,  239- 
242;  bills  for  military  preparations, 
242 ;    Embargo    recommended  and 
passed.  242-244  ;   supplementary  em- 
bargo bills,  247.  et  setj. ;  proceeding?  on 
Burr's  trial  communicated,  244  ;  reso- 
lution in  Senate  to  expel  John  Smith 
as  an  accomplice  of  Burr,  2i4  ;  report 
of  committee  thereon   through  J.  Q. 
Adams,  244,  216;  further  action  245^ 
246 ;  Gardeoier's  charges  against  the 
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Adiuinwtration,  24 Y,  248  ;  the  replies 
of  Johnson,  Campbell  and  others,  and 
the  sequel,  248.  2iii ;  bill  to  raise  seven 
regiments  of  regulars  parsed, 
second  ses^iion  of  tenth  Congress, 
270  ;  President's  Message,  27t>-279  ; 
Embargo  sustained  by  a  stronger  rote 
than  it  originally  received,  '280 ; 
Giles's  Enforcing  law,"  280^  2&1 ;  Uie 
publication  of  Canning's  letter  compels 
rreciident  to  communicate  the  corres* 
pondoneo,  ;  how  received  in  Con- 
gress, 28.1.  et  teq.  ;  Key's  speech,  2fifi ; 
bill  passed  for  extra  sesiiion,  28rt; 
the  policy  which  was  settled  by  this  | 
vote,  286.  287  ;  bill  for  raising  an  army  i 
of  volunteers,  287  ;  Nicholas's  re.^olu- 
tiou  to  terminate  Embargo  and  issue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  288 ; 
liandolph's  amendment  defeated,  289  ; 
bill  passes  to  terminate  Embargo  on 
fourth  of  March,  289  ;  Quiucy's  resolu- 
tions preliminary  to  an  impeachment 
of  the  President,  2fi2;  they  receive 
one  vote,  28l> ;  resolution  for  arming 
merchant  vessels  voted  down,  and 
non-intercourse  law  passed,  29U,  2111; 
action  of  Congress  on  purchase  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Ubrary,  in  1814,  406. 
410. 

Coolidge,  Joseph,  Jr.,  marries  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Vol.  L 
HI;  a  present  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to, 
LlL 

Cooper,  Thomas,  his  conviction  under  se- 
dition law,  VoLn.4lH;  remarks  on 
this  case  in  Life  and  Works  of  John 
Adams,  418.  419;  his  political  pam- 
phlets, 521,  522 ;  a  professor  of  Virginia 
Univei-sity,  VoL  TTT.  465 ;  appointment 
cancelled,  4(i5 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks,  in  1814,  402, 

Cornwallis,  Lieut."^Gcn.,  VoL  L  260; 
ailvancos  on  Camden,  2!il;  defeats 
Gates  at  Camden,  269.  270 ;  suspends 
operations,  270 ;  renews  them,  278; 
his  executions  and  other  cruelties  in 
South  Carohna,  278.  279;  the  conse- 
quences, 279 ;  orders  Ferguson  to  ad- 
vance from  Ninety-Six,  281  > ;  battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  falls  back  on 

Wynnsborough,  2M;  his  movements 
in  full  of  178t»,  284 ;  pursues  Morgan 
after  battle  of  Cowpens,  Slifi ;  pursues 
Greene,  808 ;  moves  towards  Hills- 
borough, .3*  >9 ;  conduct  at  battle  of 
Guilford  Courthouse,  312 ;  advances 
on  Virginia,  328 ;  his  march  across 
North  Carolina,  222;  reaches  Peters- 
burg, a^R;  his  advance,  and  pursuit  of 
Lafayette,  333, 334;  dispatches  Siuicoe 


to  the  Point  of  Fork,  and  Tarleton  to 
Charlottesville,  SM;  his  atrocious  con. 
duct  at  Jefferson's  estate  of  Elk  Hill, 
889-342  ;  an  instance  of  his  personal 
plundering,  ^M;  his  barbarities  in 
Virginia,  344. 

Cowpens,  battle  of,  VoL  L  307. 

Coxe,  Tcnche,  Jefferson  to,  Vol.  IL  22fi; 
Jefferson  to,  on  proposal  to  devolve 
the  Government  on  the  Chief  Justice, 
etc.,  578. 

Crawford,  William  IT.,  Jefferson  favors 
his  election  to  the  presidency,  in  1824, 
VoL  m.  608^  filifi. 

Crowninshield,  Capt.  G.,  brings  home 
the  body  of  Lawrence,  VoL  in.  .^79. 

Crowninshield,  Jacob,  appointed  Si?cre- 
tary  of  the  Navy  and  declines,  VoL 
in.  135 ;  in  Congress,  193 ;  death  of, 
249.  250. 

Cutting,  Mr.  Jefferson  to,  on  English 
decisions  controlling  American  courts,  ■ 

VoL  L 

Dacrc,  Captain,  his  testimony  on  subject 
of  impressment,  VoL  TTT.  381. 

Dale,-  Commodore,  dlspatcheil  to  the 
Mediterranean,  VoL  IL  665,  666. 

Dall.'is,  .'v.'cretary  of  State,  of  I*ennsylva- 
nia,  VoL  IL  157,  160,  165,  266. 

Daviess,  U.  S.  Attorney  in  Kentucky, 
moves  arrest  of  Hurr,  VoL  IIL  188 ; 
subsequent  proceeding  and  iJurr's  tri- 
umph, 183j  184. 

Davis,  Matthew  L.,  the  biographer  of 
Aaron  Uurr,  VoL  IL  iLiii;  Burr's 
ei'loion  in  political  morality,  559 ;  hia 
connection  with  the  publication  of 
Ilamilton's  attack  on  Adams,  559 :  his 
misstatements  in  regard  to  New  York 
election  in  1800,  673.  et  ;  sup- 
posed reasons  for  his  fabrication* 
against  Jefferson,  573.  674 ;  his  state- 
ments in  regard  to  opening  presiden 
tial  votes  in  .Senate  in  1800,  580.  SSI 
other  illustrations  of  his  veracity, 
581. 

Dayton,  Jonathan,  VoL  IL  21,  108,  280, 
850.  675,  629;  his  action  mU.  S, 
Senate  on  treaty  for  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  VoL  IIL  75^  8  t. 

Dearborn,  Colonel  (afterwards  General) 
Henry,  VoL  IL  295 ;  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  Q35;  sketch  of  his  pre- 
vious life,  636;  Jefferson  to,  in  1814,  on 
the  political  a|>ostasy  of  Massacluisetts, 
VoL  m.  iil;  Jefferson  to,  on  Mis- 
souri Question,  460;  Jefferson  to,  on 
death,  474. 

Decatur,  Stephen  (afterwards  Commo- 
dore), his  gallantry  in  Tripolitan  war, 
VoL  HL  126,  138,  139^  President'* 
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ordors  to,  after  outrage  on  Chesapeake, 
221 ;  his  oiTicial  fltalements  in  reprard 
to  impressment  of  llirani  Thayer,  ; 
chased  into  New  London  by  a  superior 
force,  384;  prevented  from  escaping 
by  signals  from  the  shore,  Sfii;  his 
account  of  the  "  Blue  Light  Treason," 

De  Cha.otellux,  his  visit  and  journal  at 
Monticello  in  1781,  VoL  L  37 3-37 fi  ; 
Jefferson  to,  3S5. 

Decimal  currency,  American,  proposed  by 
G,  Morris,  VoL  L  JiflA;  the  coins,  etc., 
(iroposed  by  Jefferson,  3H6. 

*>eclaration  of  Independence,  committee 
for  drafting.  VoL  L  143^  lUl  Jeffer- 
son pre.-'i'ed  to  prepare  draft,  IM ; 
draft  submitted  by  him  to  Franklin 
and  Adams,  164 ;  submitted  to  entire 
committee,  164 ;  reported  to  Congress, 
164 ;  Adams's  version  of  the  matter, 
165,  166 ;  Jefferson's  reply,  165 ;  his 
contemporaneous  notes,  etc,  167,  el 
aeq. ;  Debate  on  the  Declaration,  170 ; 
its  pasaige,  171 ;  post-signers,  171, 
172 ;  diffVirent  times  of  signing,  171 ; 
original  and  amended  copy,  172-176  ; 
fac  einjile  of  Jefferson's  draft,  172; 
where  written,  etc.,  176.  177 ;  criti- 
cisms annoy  Jefferson,  ITH ;  Franklin's 
comforting  illu$«tration,  178;  principal 
speakers  on,  181-184 ;  its  merits  as  a 
literary  production,  186;  its  originality 
questioned,  186  ;  Jefferson's  reply.  186 ; 
Mecklenburg  declaration,  1 9i ) ;  effect 
of  the  national  declaration,  1'.>1,  IS!L 

De  Geismer,  Baron,  a  convention  pri- 
soner, VoL  L       ;  Jefferson  to,  432. 

De  Kalb,  General,  marches  South  in 
1780,  VoLL  2M\  hia  death  at  Cam- 
den. 270. 

Democracy,  when  introduced  into  U.  S., 
VoL  L'461  ;  length  and  breadth  of 
Jefl"erf>on's,  479. 

Dexter,  Samuel,  appointed  Secretary  of 
War,  VoL  EL  512  ;  offers  his  resigna- 
tion to  Jefl*erson,  62L     VoL  IIL  646. 

Dickinson,  John,  his  position  in  Revolu- 
tionary Congress,  VoL  L  114,  11 5,  1 25, 
171  ;  opposed  to  treaty  of  London, 
VoL  n.  266 ;  his  adhesion  to  Jefferson 
in  179'.',  ill ;  the  principle  on  which 
the  Revolutionary  patriotic  extremes 
combined,  471,  472  ;  Jeft'erson  to,  ex- 
pressing his  weariness  of  office,  VoL 
m.  SlJO;  his  death,  2M;  Congress 
wear  mourning  for  him,  249. 

Donald,  A.,  Jefferson  to,  on  the  attach- 
ments of  early  life,  VoL  L  5()7. 

Drayton,  Mr.,  Jcff'erson  to,  Vol.  L  451. 

Duane,  William,  editor  of  Aurora,  beaten 
by  army  officers,  VoL  IL  5i)5 ;  voted 


guilty  of  a  contempt  by  U.  R.  Senate, 
531.  532;  Jcff'erson  to,  propo«ing  pub- 
lication of  certain  works,  VoL  HL 
SM;  he  reflects  on  Gallatin  and  Madi- 
son in  Aurora.  358  ;  his  appeal  to  Jef- 
ferson for  aid,  and  their  correnpond- 
ence,       et  »tq. ;  his  character,  360. 

Dunglison,  Dr.  Robley,  hia  statement  of 
religious  views  of  the  Profesfore  of 
Virginia  University,  VoL  ILL  467.  468; 
his  Memoranda  of  his  journey  to  Char- 
lottesville, and  in  regard  to  University, 
etc.,  lil^  et  fteq. :  his  Memoranda  in 
relation  to  Jefferson's  health  and  to 
life  at  Monticello,  514-619;  he  attend* 
Jcff'erson  as  his  physician  in  his  hst 
illness,  fill ;  liis  Memoranda  of  Jeffer- 
son's illness  and  death.  Ml  ft  f'?-.' 
his  dci'criptions  of  Jefl'erson  in  priratc 
life,  548j  549.  filiL 

Dunmore,  Lord,  VoL  L  85^  108 ;  order« 
powder  removed  from  William-sburj:, 
104  ;  his  character,  lofi  ;  driven  out  of 
Virginia,  1 10. 

Du  Plaine,  French  Consul  at  Boston,  hii 
conduct,  VoL  IL  186. 

Duponceau,  Mr.,  of  Philadelphia,  VoL  IL 
165.  255 ;  Jcff'erson  to,  in  regard  to 
journals  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  VoL  IIL 
MIL 

Du  Simitiere,  VoL  L  410. 
Dwight,  Theodore,  specimen  of  an  ora- 
tion by,  in  1801,  VoL  IL  661. 

Eaton,  William,  engages  Ilaroet  Cart- 
malli  in  the  Barbary  war,  VoL  IIL 
141  ;  his  march  across  the  Lyhian 
desert,  and  capture  of  Deme,  141 ; 
Barron  refu.ses  his  applications  for  l.ind 
forces,  L12 ;  treaty  made  with  Tripoli, 
142 ;  Eaton's  views,  etc.,  thereon,  144, 
145 ;  Burr  attempts  to  engage  him  in 
his  schemes,  174.  175  :  he  disclose* 
these  to  members  of  Congress,  175; 
his  interview  with  the  President,  175; 
his  testimony  fully  corroborated,  17S. 

Edinburgh  Review,  its  mpotion  of  JeflVr- 
non's  character  as  a  foreign  Minister, 
VoL  L  iS51 ;  its  remarks  on  the  Briti!»h 
Orders  in  Council,  and  the  efl'ect.s  of 
the  retaliatory  measures  of  U.  S.,  VoL 
in.  297. 

Edwards,  Judge  Henry  P.,  his  statements 
in  regard  to  Burr's  female  correspond- 
ence, VoL  n.  581. 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  his  remarks  on 
the  interference  of  Mr.  King  to  prevent 
Irish  prisoners  from  being  sent  to  U.  S., 
VoL  IL  li>L» ;  he  becomes  Attorney- 
General  of  New  York,  4<i'2 ;  his  charac- 
ter, 402  ;  his  grave  near  those  of  Olbw 
forcign-born  citizena,  402. 
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Emmet,  Robert,  VoL  II. 

Eupfl»'l)roclit,  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  15th 
P«alm,  Vol.  m.  51 M). 

E|»[h!j«,  Fniiieis,  uiarrie;^  Jefferson's  wife's 
sistor,  VoL  I»  Jefferson's  letters  to, 
in  1776,  ma ;  Jefferson  to,  from  Bor- 
dciux,  concerning  his  "  dear  Poll," 
475,  476  ;  Jefferson  to,  610;  Jefferson 
to,  Vol.  n.  20,  114 ;  hw  chiiracter  and 
doatli,  lil)'^,  360 ;  Jefferiiou's  letters  to, 
VoL  in.  667^  o6y,  570,  582,  683, 
5M.  586.  587.  588,  589,  595.  596. 

Eppes,  Mr3.  Francis,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  L 

Ep|H'S,  Francis  (the  younger),  his  descrip- 
tion of  Eppington  and  its  inmates, 
VoL  n  359,  360 ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
style  of  Paine  and  Bolingbroke,  Vol. 
m.  893;  Jefferson's  letters  to,  434, 
479,  480,  481,  482,  483»  IMi  ^ 

Eppes,  John  Wayles,  to  Jefferson,  solicit- 
ing his  advice  in  regard  to  his  pursuits 
and  studies,  VoL  L  179;  marries  Maria 
Jefferson,  Vol.  IL  ^50;  Eppington  and 
its  inmates  described,  359 ;  *'  Jack 
Eppes"  at  twenty-five,  860.  861  ;  two 
letters  from  Jefferson  to,  on  stale  of 
public  affairs  in  1798.  38:^-:{85  ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  VoL  m.  98,  99,  100,  136 ; 
moves  the  rejection  of  Senate's  bill 
suspending  habeas  corpus,  and  speech 
then?on,  195  ;  his  remarks  on  Broom's 
resolution,  19T,  198;  Jefferson  to,  226, 
227,  264,  819,  855,  3ri9 ;  Jefferson's 
three  letters  to,  on  the  subject  of 
banks  and  currency  in  1813,  386.  387 ; 
Jefferson  to,  433. 

Eppes,  Mrs.  Muria  J.  (see  also  Maria  Jef- 
ferson), her  father  to,  VoL  II.  358. 
4(»4.  4H6,  406,  408,  409,  480,  481,  606, 
607,  633,  535,  536,  565,  694,  5in»,  600, 
668.  664.  668,  669.  675.  676:  VoL  m. 
8j4,6,22,44,45,96,97,98j  her 
death,  loo;  her  death,  character,  etc., 
described  by  a  niece,  10<»-lo3. 

EurojK!,  Jefferson  com|)arcs,  with  United 
States,  VoL  L  432-434  ;  Jefferson  on 
sending  American  youth  to,  for  educa- 
tion, A'AA. 

Eustis,  William,  VoL  m.  i2 ;  Jefferson 
to,  in  regard  to  duration,  etc.,  of 
Embargo,  281. 

Fauchet,  the  French  niinister,  attempt  by 
a  British  vessel  to  seize  him  in  U.  S., 
VoL  n.  25^i;   his  intercepted  dis-  ' 
patches,  263,  l>iLL  I 

Fauquier,  Governor,  of  Virginia,  his  cha-  1 
rjicter  and  habits,  VoL  L.  3o,  31 ;  his 
attentions  to  Jefferson,  31 ;  his  alleged 
influence  on  Jefferson's  religious  views, 
81,  32;  his  passion  for  gaming,  3JL 


Federal  Convention,  to  form  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution, Jefferson  on,  VoL  L  479, 
486.  486.  487-489. 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  VoL  IL  399> 

4<I3. 

Fitzhugh,  Peregrine,  Jefferson  to,  on 
French  invasion  of  England,  VoL  IL 
380. 

Fitzsinimons,  Mr.,  of  Pa.,  VoL  IL  24, 

103.  117.  119.  139.  2iLL 
Floyd,  Gen.  William,  VoL  XL  6?4. 
■  France,  its  political  and  social  condition 
in  1783,  VoL  L  417-420  ;  its  affairs  in 
1787  described  by  Jefferson,  463;  patri- 
otic party,  4fta  ;  meeting  of  the  Nota- 
bles, 466 ;  Paris  in  commotion,  and 
result,  483 ;  its  state  on  Jefferson's 
return  from  Germany,  601,  602 ;  Jef- 
ferson's account  of  affairs  in,  609-51 1 ; 
famine  in.  Ml ;  requested  to  rocnll  its 
minister  in  the  U.  S.,  611 ;  the  Revo- 
lution opening,  626-528  ;  the  ijisue  of 
blood  made  up,  fiiS;  first  fray,  530; 
progress  of  the  struggle,  631.  et  seq. ; 
the  Queen  tampering  with  the  troops, 
683  ;  a  constitution  framed,  534-536  ; 
U.  S.  treaties  of  alliance  an«l  com- 
merce with,  VoL  n.  133.  134  ;  con- 
struction of  the  17th  and  22d  articles 
thereof,  132-136;  it  waives  U.  .S.  West 
India  guaranty,  139.  140 ;  gratitude  of 
U.  S.  towards,  Hfi ;  conduct  of,  on  re- 
ceiving demand  for  Genet's  recall,  208, 
204  ;  effect  in,  of  mtification  of  treaty 
of  London,  339-341 ;  offende<l  by  re- 
call of  Monroe,  lill ;  its  hostile  com- 
mercial meH.««ures,  341 ;  effect  of  Presi- 
dential election  on,  313;  its  unwise 
conduct,  348 ;  dismisses  Monroe  with 
distinction,  and  refuses  to  receive 
Pinckney,  349  ;  European  victories  of, 
851,  852;  negotiations  of  American 
commissioners  with,  885,  386  ;  orders 
them  away  except  Gerry,  392 ;  report- 
ed to  be  preparing  to  invade  U.  S., 
391  ;  Talleyrand  infortns  Gerry  that 
France  has  no  thought  of  war  with 
U.  S,,  424,  425 ;  other  overtures  and 
concessions  pressed  upon  Gerry,  426  ; 
Logan's  reception,  426  ;  Lafayette  in- 
forms Washington  and  Hamilton  that 
France  desires  an  accommodation, 
426,  427  ;  Skipwith,  Barlow,  Codman, 
Cutting,  and  other  Americans  in  France, 
send  home  same  assurances,  426,  427 ; 
I  Piclion  makes  overtures  to  the  Ameri- 
I  can  minister  at  the  Hague,  427.  428 ; 
1  impolicy  of  its  earlier  conduct  towards 
U.  S.,  429,  430;  restoration  of  the 
Anierican  vcss»»l  Retaliation  by,  476 ; 
llughes  ordered  home  a  prisoner  for 
severities  to  Americans,  476 ;  treaty 
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with  U.  S.,  fi23;  obtains  cession  of 
Loni?»i!\na  from  Spain,  VoL  TTT.  6_;  pro- 
posf  s  to  colonize  that  territory,  50^  Mj 
fi2 ;  circumstances  which  lotl  to  its  pale 
to  U.  S.,  fi:^  22^  23,  60,  ;  Ber- 

lin and  Milan  decrees,  2M. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Declaration  of  Independence, 
VoL  L  114 ;  his  story  of  John  Thomp- 
son, the  hatter,  IIB ;  his  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Declaration,  183 ;  his 
po.sition  and  character,  183,  184  ;  his 
style  as  a  writer,  184 ;  a[ipointed  a 
Commissioner  to  France,  Vjj;  anecdote 
of,  3tj6,  3Ufi ;  with  Jeftcrson  in  France, 
liS;  returns  home.  415;  his  popularity 
in  France,  415  ;  some  compari.-ions  be- 
tween bim  and  Jefferson,  416,  417; 
deposits  a  confidential  paper  with  Jef- 
ferson, 560. 

Freneau,  Philip,  charjjed  by  Ilaniillon  with 
being  a  pensioned  tool  of  Jefferson, 
VoLn.  Ol»^  et  teq.;  his  oath  discredited 
by  Hamilton,  H  ;  establishment  of  the 
National  Gazette,  explained  by  Madi- 
son, li  ;  his  lines  on  Cobbet,  403  ;  ac- 
coinit  of  liini  in  Duyckinck'sCyclopsdia 
of  literature,  403. 

Fries'  Insurrection,  VoL  IL  C04,  et  seq. ; 
Fries  found  guilty  of  treason,  505 ;  par- 
doned by  the  President  against  advice 
of  Cabinet,  505 ;  alleged  conduct  of 
the  troops,  505 ;  officers  whip  Duane 
and  other  Republican  editors,  Mih ; 
eflV'ct  of  these  proceedings  on  Pcnnayl- 
Tania  elections,  506. 

Fry,  Col.  Joshua,  VoL  L  1_L 

Funding  law  and  its  effects  on  society, 
VoL  L  604-608  ;  opposition  to,  in  the 
Stiite  Legislatures,  628. 

Gadsden,  Gen.,  opposed  to  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, VoL  n.  260. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  hU  statement  of  effects 
of  Assumption  law,  VoL  L  610 ;  his 
speeches  against  treaty  of  London, 
VoL  n.  2aii;  menaced  by  the  Fede- 
ralists, 388 ;  his  character  as  a  debater, 
and  his  stand  in  Congress  in  1708,  388. 
389 ;  his  speeches  on  the  Bobbins 
affair,  ;  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  filii;  his  fitness  for  the  oflice, 
638 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  constitutional 
questions,  VoL  TTT,  23;  Jefferson  to, 
in  regard  to  a  new  rule  for  removals 
from  ollice,  110;  originally  intended 
by  Madison  for  S<'cretary  of  State,  357 ; 
circumstances  which  prevented  his  ap- 
pointment, 357 ;  Jefferson's  defence 
of  him  politically,  3(»0 ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
the  compensation  law  and  on  the  veto 
ou  the  internal  improvement  bill,  442. 


Galloway,  Joseph,  becomes  a  loyalist 
VoL  L  114.  Uh. 

Gardenier,  Barent,  his  charges  against 
the  Administration  in  tenth  Congress, 
VoL  in.  247,213;  repHes  of  Johnson, 
Campbell,  etc.,  248,  249 ;  he  chal- 
lenges Campbell,  249;  severely  wound- 
ed, bnt  recovers,  249. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  J,  S.  (mentioned  in  Jef- 
ferson's Ana),  his  sermons  on  the  war 
in  1812,  VoL  IIL  872,  373. 

Garnett,  Robert  J.,  Jefferson  to,  on  inte^ 
nal  improvements,  etc.,  in  1814,  VoL 
m.  499,  r.oo. 

Gates,  (Jen.  Horatio,  succeeds  Lincoln  in 
the  South,  VoL  L  2M ;  defeated  ot 
Camden,  269.  270;  susftendod  by  Con- 
gress. 2fi2  ;  Jeflerson  informs  him  that 
he  himself  originated  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  VoL  IIL 

Genet,  French  minister  to  U.  S.,  hit 
character,  VoL  IL  127;  lands  at  Char 
leston,  128 ;  his  reception,  128 ;  com- 
missions privateers,  etc.,  128  ;  Capture 
of  the  Grange,  122 ;  popular  feeling 
on  its  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  121  \ 
Genet's  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  and 
presentation  to  the  President,  139. 
140 ;  his  correspondence  with  Secre- 
tary of  State,  151.  el  $«q. ;  his  angry 
communications,  155,  168  ;  affair  of 
the  Little  Democrat,  157,  tt  ttq. ; 
interviews  with  Jefferson  thereon,  158- 
160 ;  continues  his  indiscreet  course, 
174  ;  his  threat  to  appeal  from  the 
President  to  the  people,  188  ;  his  infa- 
tuation, IM  ;  his  appeal  to  the  people 
made,  185 ;  apprised  of  demand  for 
his  recall,  190 ;  his  reply  denouncing 
the  conduct  of  the  President  and  Cabi- 
net, 196,  197;  Cabinet  debate  on  ortler- 
ing  lum  away,  201.  2li3 ;  the  public 
opinion  on  his  conduct,  204  ;  his  recall 
in  disgrace,  203, 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  VoL  L  m  ;  bis  action 
on  the  funding  law,  60.t ;  on  the 
a.«sumption  law,  611  ;  in  second  Con- 
gress, VoL  IL  24^  liia ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  the  relations  between  hiiasclf  and 
President  Adams,  352,  353;  Jefferjon 
to,  on  public  affairs,  2i3;  Jefferson 
urges  him  to  accept  appointment  in 
Fiench  commission,  354.  855 ;  requir- 
ed to  remain  in  France  when  other 
American  envoys  are  dismissed,  4i4  ; 
bis  spirited  reply  to  Talleyrand's  com- 
plaints, AHh. ;  his  opinionjs  of  the 
motives  and  intentions  of  France,  4-5. 
426 ;  treatment  his  family  received 
during  his  absence,  4"0;  Jefferson  to, 
seeking  to  detach  him  from  the  Fede* 
raIi^ts.4G8-470;  Jefferson  to,  fiM;  Jef- 
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ferson  to,  on  his  own  acceptance  of  a 
renorniniition,  Vol.  IIL  elected 
Governor  of  Mu-iHaclm-<ftt,-i,  ;  re- 
uiovea  malcontents  fioin  olHce,  ^63 ; 
JeftVrsion  applauds  him  therefor,  362. 
863 ;  elected  Vice-President  in  1812, 
876. 

Gibbons,  Major,  collector  of  Richmond, 
Jeflerjion')*  refusal  to  remove  him,  VoL 
m.  218,  lliL 

Oilori,  William  B.,  VoL  IL  24,  IfiS; 
moves  rc!»olutions  of  inquiry  into 
ilamilion^s  official  conduct,  117 ;  his 
speech  thereon,  117.  1 IH;  moves  reso- 
lutions of  censure,  119 ;  the  vote 
thereon,  119 ;  his  speech  on  proposed 
Bupprerifiion  of  democratic  societies, 
2ri2 ;  JeflV'r.«ou  to,  211;  JefTernon  to, 
on  proposal  to  suppress  democratic 
societies,  290 ;  hifl  "wooing"  of  Presi- 
dent Adams,  323.  22& ;  his  activity  in 
Virginia  elections  in  1799,  492;  on 
committee  which  reports  in  fjivor  of  sus- 
pi-niling  habeas  corpus^  VoL  HL  195. 

Gilnu  r,  Dr.,  Jetl'erson  to,  VoL  IL  KtL 

Gilmer,  Francis  W.,  sent  to  England  to 
procure  professors  for  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, VoL  TTT.  497  ;  Jefferson's  opinion 
of  him,  497. 

Girardin,  Professor,  Jeftcrson  to,  on  Vir- 
ginia history,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  be  treated  in  history, 

VoL  m.  1^ 

Goodrich,  Chauncey,  VoL  H.  292^  2M ; 
his  report  on  susUiining  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  479. 

Gooilrich,  Elizur,  removed  by  Jefferson 
from  the  coUectonjhip  of  New  Haven, 
VoL  IL  659 ;  memorial  of  merchants 
thereon,  and  President's  reply,  661. 

Gore,  Christopher,  his  report  on  Embargo, 
etc.,  in  M:u»sachu»ett.s  Legislature, 
VoL  m.  283 ;  his  action  in  1807, 

Granger,  Gideon,  appointed  postmaster- 
general,  VoL  n.  636;  his  previous 
history,  Ml ;  Jefferson  to,  on  eastern 
coalition  between  Uepublicans  and 
Federalists,  VoL  IIL  95i  ^  \  Jefferson 
to,  in  regard  to  certain  i>olitical  trans- 
action's, 402. 

Gray,  WilUam,  his  patriotic  action  on 
Embargo  law,  VoL  m.  262  ;  made  an 
example  of  the  President  s  impartiality, 
262. 

Great  Britain,  prepares  to  coerce  the 
American  colonies,  VoL  L  135,  136 ; 
attitude  of,  towards  U.  8.  in  1788, 
543 :  impresses  part  of  crew  of  an 
American  national  ves-sel  in  1799,  VoL 
IL476;  attitude  of,  towards  L*.  chang- 
ed by  battle  of  Trafalgar,  VoL  IIL  148 ; 
it«  captures  of  U.  S.  vessels,  159 ; 


effect  of  death  of  Pitt  on  its  policy 
towards  U.  S.,  HI ;  outrage  of  frigate 
Leander  on  an  American  vessel,  171. 
m  ;  forms  treaty  with  U.  S.,  201,  202; 
treaty  not  ratified  by  U.  S.,  201^  21i2 ; 
outrage  of  frigate  Leopard  on  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake,  224  225 ; 
how  far  its  conduct  grew  out  of  rejec- 
tion of  treaty,  235.  236 ;  its  deter- 
mination to  persist  in  impressments, 
236;  declines  to  make  satisfactory 
reparation  for  outrage  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, 2M;  royal  proclamation  order- 
ing and  legalizing  impressments,  ^32  ; 
issues  orders  in  council  of  Nov.,  1807, 
287 ;  the  several  orders  in  council  and 
the  pretexts  for  them,  2iifl;  American 
commerce  excluded  from  the  ocean, 
2^ ;  Mr.  Rose  sent  special  minister  to 
U.  S.,  2fili ;  his.  limited  instructions, 
250 ;  his  negotiations  with  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  return  home,  250;  Great 
Britain  encouraged  to  ptM-sist  in  orders 
in  council  by  Americans,  257,  et  seq.  ; 
Comparative  effects  of  Embargo  on 
England  and  U.  S.,  258^  2iil;  negotia- 
tions between  Canning  and  Mr.  Pink- 
ney,  272,  et  teq. ;  the  result,  275,  226 ; 
impressments,  298,  880-382.  400;  Er- 
skine  concludes  a  treaty  with  U.  S., 
814;  his  government  refuses  to  ratify 
treaty,  316 ;  its  policy  towards  U.  S., 
316 ;  character  of  the  ministers  it  sent 
to  U.  S.,  816,  317;  Foster  informs 
U.  S.  Government  that  orders  in  coun- 
cil will  bo  persisted  in,  Sill ;  war  with 
U.  S.,  367,  et  »eq. ;  the  treaty  of  peace, 
398;  results*  of  the  war,  400;  England 
asks  cooperation  of  U.  S.  against 
designs  of  Holy  Alliance  in  ^outb 
America,  dSl ;  U.  S.  Government  avow 
"  Monroe  doctrine,"  493. 

Greene,  Gen.  Nathaniel,  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Gates  in  the  South,  VoL  L  2fl2 ; 
his  retreat  before  CornwallL«,  308 ;  fol- 
lows Cornwallis  into  North  Carolina, 
809,  MJ3 ;  battle  of  Guilford  Court- 
house, 312;  his  testimony  to  Jefferson's 
energy,  813 ;  leaves  following  Corn- 
wallis, and  advances  into  the  Carolinas, 
827  ;  his  rea.<ons  for  the  movement, 
827:  \i»  effect  on  Virginia,  827,  32a ; 
his  death,  603. 

Greeuhow,  Samuel,  Jefferson  to,  on  aid- 
ing Bible  Society,  VoL  IIL  401. 

Origsby,  Hugh  B.,  his  statement  of  the 
effect  of  Jefferson's  letter  to  Kercheval 
on  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  VoL 
m.  429,  430:  his  address  on  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence, 
582  ;  his  correction  of  an  error  in  our 
account  of  Patrick  Ilenry,  679,  680. 
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Griswold,  Garlord,  his  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  tronty  for  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana, VoL  m.  2!L 

Griflwohl  Uoger,  hi»  resolutionfl,  etc.,  in 
Congresa  on  S^panish  affairs,  etc..  Vol. 
nL  29,  30j  rcinarkfl  on  dry  docks,  43_i 
movps  a  call  for  the  French  treaty 
paper}*,  etc.,  76,  Ifi ;  a  di.4unioni«it,  6^8. 

Grundy,  Felix,  Vol.  HL  298,  iVH). 

Guillbrd  Court  House,  battle  of,  VoL  L 

Gunn,  General.  Hamilton  to,  on  prepara- 
tions for  oti'ensive  war  in  1799,  VoL  JJL 

Hall,  Lieutenant  Francis,  hifl  account  of 
his  vibit  to  MonticoUo,  VoL  IIL  435- 
439. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  his  plan  of  govern- 
ment proposed  in  federal  Convention, 
VoL  L  6H8-671  ;  Governeur  Morris 
declare?  him  opposed  to  Kepubliean 
governiiient,  and  a  monarchi!>t  in  his 
aims,  oli;  hin  recorded  action  in  fede- 
ral Convention,  576  ;  hia  joint  author- 
ship of  Tiie  Federalist,  621;  he  carries 
the  idea  that  he  has  abandoned  his 
theoretical  preferences  for  monarchy, 
577 ;  later  confidential  disclosures  on 
same  subject,  f>78,  579 ;  Judge  Yates's 
version  of  his  speech  in  federal  Con- 
vention. ;)79 ;  Morriis's  later  stalemeot<) 
of  Ilumilton  s  views,  680,  ajil;  he  is 
ap|)ointed  S<'erefary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Washington's  Cabinet,  &91 ;  sketch  of 
his  preceding  life,  695-697  ;  his  finan- 
cial svHtein,  6ti4.  et  »eq. ;  Funding  law, 
604-608  ;  Assumption  law,  608-till  ; 
Cabinet  opinion  on  resolutions  for  pay- 
ing .-oldiers,  etc.,  613  ;  Cabinet  opiuioa 
on  allowing  I/Ord  Dorchester's  passage, 
619,  620 ;  aimual  rejwrt  to  Congress, 
628.  ti:iy;  Cabinet  opinion  on  U.  S. 
bank  bill,  630 ;  Jefferson's  declaration 
that  he  avowed  himself  a  monarchist, 
633,  liM ;  Jefferson's  opinion  of  his 
character,  634  ;  his  de|>ortment  in  the 
Cabinet,  6^ ;  his  mixing  in  Congres- 
sional and  party  affairs,  635 ;  his  poli- 
tical star  in  the  ascendant,  636,  et  seq. ; 
effect  of  the  bank  bill  on  his  |)Opularity, 
637.  638 ;  Ames's  laudations  of  him, 
6:^8 ;  tone  of  hia  correspondence  at 
this  period,  fi22;  his  character  as  a 
politician  and  statesman,  640-645 ; 
Cabinet  opinion  on  apportionment  bill. 
Vol.  n.  Mj  consulted  on  Jefferson's 
answer  to  Hammond,  SJ ;  attacks  Jef- 
ferson in  a  series  of  anonymous  news- 
paiHT  articles,  69-74  ;  accuses  Jeffer- 
son of  employing  Freneau  to  vilify  the 
AdmiuistratioD,  tijj ;  charges  him  with 


indelicacy  in  remaining  in  the  Cabinet, 
etc.,  TOj  discredits  Freneau's  o.«th.  etc, 
11 ;  charges  Jeflerson  with  oppo-.iition  to 
adoption  of  Constitution,  12;  charge* 
him  with  attempting  to  defraud  a  com- 
pany of  Hollanders,  etc.,  13  ;  intimate* 
his  willingness  to  afford  Jefferson  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  13  ;  attempts  to  col- 
lect testimony  of  Boudinot  and  Dayton 
to    confound  and  put  down"  Jeffer- 
son, 21 ;  his  reply  to  Washington's 
appeal  for  harmony  in  his  Cabinet.  83. 
fii  ;  how  far  he  carried  hb  professions 
into  practice,  85^  82;  his  complaints 
that  Jefferson   retained  Freneau  in 
ofhee  coneiidered,  89,  SO ;  his  action  in 
the  Cabinet  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania 
disturbances,  91;  his  correspondence 
with  Washington  thereon,  95^  £16 ;  his 
views  on  Spanish  relations,  98^  pro- 
poses to  obtain  a  defensive  alliance 
with  England,  by  giving  her  conmion 
navigation  of  Mississippi,  98^  99;  Cabi- 
net opinion  on  stispending  payments 
to  France,  105 ;  his  recommendation 
to  repay  U.  S.  bank  two  millions,  etc., 
106 ;   his  demeanor  in  the  Cabinet, 
11 1,  112;  resolutions  of  inquiry  into 
his  official  conduct  moved   in  Con- 
gress, 1 17;  his  replies,  118 ;  resolutions 
of  censure  then  moved,  119 ;  vote 
thereon,  119 ;  his  views  on  receiving 
Genet,  121,  122  ;  thinks  French  treaty 
should  he  declared  void,  122 ;  his  hos- 
tility to  the  Republican  government  of 
France,  124,  129 ;  prepares  a  circular 
to  collectors,  etc.,  130,  Lil ;  overruled 
by  Washington,  181 ;  Jeflerson  com- 
plains of  hia  interference   in  Stat« 
department,       ;  his  Cabinet  opiniod 
on  restoring  prizes  made  by  French 
privateers  fitted  out  in  U.  P.,  liil; 
Cabinet  opinion  in  favor  of  forcibly 
detaining  Little  Democrat,  161,  16i, 
166 ;  Cabinet  opinion,  on  demanding 
Genet's  recall  and  convening  Congrcfs, 
176,  176 ;  on  in.structions,  asking  Ge- 
net's recall,  181 ;  Cabinet  opinions,  186- 
188;  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  190; 
Cabinet  opinion  on  Pr«'sid*»nt's  power 
to  change  place  of  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, 193 ;  on  ordering  Genet  away, 
201 ;  on  the  messages  to  be  made  to 
('ongress,  2o2 ;  -on  drafts  of  messages, 
206-208 ;  writes  "Fhocion"  Smith's 
sjieech  on  "  regulating  propositions," 
227  ;  letter  to  Washington  on  nomi- 
natinp  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Great 
Hritam,  2iil ;  his  views  and  action  in 
respect  to  whisky  war,  241,  242 ;  hii 
Influence  in  the  Cabinet,  248.  246;  hia 
acco*npanjing  the  troops  in  the  whisky 
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war,  how  viewed,  2M ;  his  deportment 
in  Cabinet,  '24 S ;  Madu^on's  estimate  of  ' 
hifl    intellectual   cufmcitiofl  compared 
with  those  of  Jeffer!*on,  ;iia;  his  res<ig- 
natiou,  2M;  his  dissatisfaction  with 
treaty  of  London,  2L&;  his  indignation 
at  DritiMh  insults  pending  its  adoption, 
260.  2iil ;  wounded  at  public  meeting 
on  treaty,  265;  his  "Camdius"  articles 
in  defence  of  the  treaty,  2M;  dif-  ' 
ference  between  his  political  views  and  ' 
Mr.  Adams's,  820,  321 ;  his  jealoiwy  of  I 
President  Adams's  political  leanings  i 
in  1796,  326.  327  ;  his  views  of  Adams's  j 
inaugural  speech,  337 ;  urges  that  a 
commi.s<<ion  be  sent  to  France,  342 ; 
proposes  that  Ji-fferson  or  Madison  be 
a  member  thereof,  342;  further  propo-  ! 
sitions  on  same  subject,  848;  disgusted  | 
with   President's   intemperate  official  j 
language   towards  France,  360;   be-  | 
comes  the  advocate  for  war  measures  i 
against  France  in  1798,  890,  891 ;  com-  i 
plains  to  Mr.  King  of  English  insults  | 
at  thu«  juncture,  390,  391 ;  suggests  to  i 
Washingtun  to  make  a  |)olitical  tour  | 
"under  some  pretence  of  health,"  aiii;  I 
his  opinion  of  Lloyd's  bill,  ^31;  his 
connection  with  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws,  397 ;  appointed  Inspector-Gene- 
nd  in  provisional  army,  lii ;  raised  by 
»n  intrigue  over  the  head  of  lien.  Knox, 
422.  12a;  his  letter  to  Knox  on  the  i 
Bubject,         informed  of  the  French  i 
overtures  for  an  accommodation,  433 ; 
continues  to  urge  on  war  preparations, 
433 ;  reasons  for  his  change  of  views 
since  1797  examined,  436-443 ;  hia 
correspondence  with  Miranda  and  Mr. 
King  in  regard  to  the  "  Miranda  pro-  ' 
ject,"  436  ;  asks  that  England  assent  j 
to  U.  S.  furnishing  the  land  forces,  | 
commanded  by  himself,  to  revolution-  j 
ize  .South  America,  liil ;  the  go%'ern-  i 
mcnt  he  proposed  to  establish  there,  ; 
487;  his  plan  of  governmental  changes  i 
in  1799,  4ftR-4fil  ;  the  purely  consoli-  I 
dating  features  of  his  plan,  461-463  ;  j 
his  preparations  for  putting  Miranda 
project  into  execution,  464,  et  »eq.  ;  hia 
letters  to  njenibers  of  the  military  com- 
mittees in  Congress  thereon,  464.  4M ; 
joins  Cabinet  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  envoys  to  France,  498 ;  his  inter-  \ 
view  with  the  President  thereon,  499 ;  . 
his  plans  in  1800,  M4j  BljS;  the  theory 
that  his  politics  and  Washington's  coin-  I 
cided,  518-520 ;  his  gloomy  iirospects  I 
at  close  of  first  sesjiion  of  sixth  Con- 
gress, 537,  540  ;  his  reasons  for  desiring  i 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams's  second  elec- 
tion, 638.  IkMl  \  his  propotu-'d  method  J 


of  effecting  it,  644, ;  his  letter  to  Sedg- 
wick on  result  of  New  York  election, 
644 ;  proposes  to  set  aside  that  elec- 
tion so  far  as  the  Presidency  is  con- 
cerned, .M8.  et  icq. ;  his  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Jay  on  the  subject,  548,  M2; 
Jay  rejects  the  proposition  as  "unbe- 
coming," 550 ;  its  unjustifiable  charac- 
ter, 55<>,  hhl ;  allegations  and  motives 
for  it  considered,  551-554  ;  his  tour  to 
New  England  to  procure  election  of 
Pinckney  over  Adams,  554  ;  proposes 
a  written  attack  on  Mr.  Adams,  and 
suggests  pretext,  554  ;  makes  use  of 
the  pretext,  665  ;  collecting  materials, 
666-669  ;  prints  the  paper  for  private 
circulation,  559  ;  it  becomes  public 
through  instrumentality  of  Burr,  669. 
660 ;  some  of  its  assertions  considered, 
660-562 ;  the  effects  of  the  publication, 
662,  663  ;  he  declares  Burr  intriguing 
for  Presidency,  ftfii ;  thinks  it  ex- 
pedient to  "start"  Burr  "for  the 
plate,"  &M;  pronounces  him  the  Cati- 
line of  America,  etc.,  etc.,  582.  et  tea.; 
proposes  that  terms  be  made  with  Jef- 
ferson, 683 ;  opposed  to  preventing  an 
election,  5M ;  his  final  ap])eal  to  his 
party  friends,  682 ;  reasons  for  his  want 
of  influence,  691,  592  ;  Federal  caucus 
resolve  to  support  Burr,  592 ;  his  news- 
paper attacks  on  Jefferson's  first  mes- 
sage, 685-688 ;  his  parly  programme 
in  1802,  VoL  lEL  10^  et  Her/. ;  pi;oposc8 
the  "  Christian  Constitutional  Society," 
10-12  ;  his  views  of  Jefferson's  second 
message,  27  ;  silent  in  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  81 ;  his  death, 
114  ;  his  last  public  letter,  1 14. 
Hamilton,  Henry,  British  (Jovernor  of 
Detroit,  his  brutalities.  Vol.  L  246- 
248;  prepares  to  strike  Virginia  in  1779, 
24fi;  advances  to  St.  Vincenne,  24fi; 
captured  by  Col.  Clarke.  250 ;  placed 
in  irons  by  Governor  Jefferson,  251. 
Hammond,  Jabez  D.,  his  political  history 
of  New  York,  VoL  IL  ^ ;  his  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  New  York  elec- 
tion of  1800,  673,  et  iteq. ;  his  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  the  facts,  616 ;  bis 
character  as  a  man  and  a  historian, 
676 ;  his  view  of  Burr's  course  in  that 
election,  676. 
Hammond,  Mr.,  British  minister  to  U.  S., 
VoL  n.  45^  56^  68j  his  complaints, 
182.  124;  Secretary  of  State's  call  on, 
\n  respect  to  the  unexecuted  articles  of 
treaty  of  peace,  118;  further  corres- 
pondence, 174,  et  pa**im. 
Hancock,  John,  Governor  of  Massachti- 
setts,  VoL  XL  165;  a  decided  Repub* 
lican,  166. 
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Ilarpor,  Robert  G.,  his  threatened  dh- 
closure  in  Congress  of  a  traitorous 
corresjrondence,  VoL  IL  412.  4\'i; 
his  charges  against  Logan  and  Jeffer- 
8on  in  the  House  of  Kcprescutativcs, 
4M ;  Logan's  reply,  4fifl. 

Harris  Leavitf,  V.  S.  consul  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, VoL  nL  170;  eomnuinicatcs  be- 
tween the  eni|)cror  and  Jefferson,  170, 
et  pajmim. 

Harrison.  Benjamin.  VoL  L 188. 195. 209, 

210.  212,  213. 
Harrison,   William    H^  Governor  of 

Northwestern  Territory,  VoL  IIL  89j 

his  purchase  of  Indian  lands,  AiL 
Hartley,  David,  Jefferson  to,  on  Shays' 

ineurrcutiou  and  on  democracy,  VoL 

L  41iL 

Hawkins,  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  federal 

convention,  VoL  L  48B. 
Hay,  George,  U.  S.  Attornoy  for  Vir- 

giiiiu,   conducts   prosecution  against 

Aaron  Burr,  VoL  IIL  205.  et  $eq. 
Hayne,  Col.  Robert  Y.,  his  remarks  on 

Jefferson  in  U.  S.  Senate  in  1630,  VoL 

n.  610. 

Heuton,  James,  Jefferson  to,  on  slavery, 
etc.,  VoL  nL  5^9. 

Henry,  Patrick,  his  first  meeting  with 
Jefferson,  VoL  L  20j  his  appearance, 
munn<>rs,  and  t^istes,  'Jii;  his  short  law 
novitiate,  tl ;  his  early  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  Jefferson,  21  \  his 
appearance  and  manners  in  1765,  S7j 
his  n-.-olutions  and  speech  on  the 
Stamp  Act,  tii ;  Jefferson's  description 
of  his  eloquence.  38 ;  an  incident  in 
his  s|»eech,  SS;  his  resolution  expung- 
ed, ;  his  subsequent  political  influ- 
ence, Jefferson's  opinion  of  him, 
40 ;  his  resolutions  and  speech  in 
1775  in  favor  of  arming,  Hil;  the 
8c«'ne  described  by  Wirt  and  by  ano- 
ther, liil;  the  resolutions  pa.«w,  103  ; 
he  leads  Hanover  troops  against  Dun- 
more,  106 ;  extort.s  tenns  from  the 
latter,  loj ;  how  far  he  was  connected 
with  the  Dictator  project  in  1776,  206; 
his  action  in  respect  to  church  estab- 
lishmt'nt,  222 ;  he  is  again  proj>osed 
for  Dictator  in  1781,  348;  urged  by 
Wa.".hington,  in  1799,  to  enter  House  ' 
of  Delegates,  VoL  IL  492^  ;  con- 
Pt-nls,  and  is  elected,  493 ;  death  and 
cliaracter,  493.  49i  ;  Jefferson's  feel- 
ings towards  him  throughout  life,  VoL 
ni.  &o8;  an  error  concerning  his  ' 
action  on  in<lei)eudence  corrected  679. 

Hierarchv  in  Virginia  overthrown,  VoL 

Lm^22a.  I 

Hill,  Mark  L.,  Jeffersoo-  to,  on  MisBOuri  , 
Question,  VoL  IIL  \ 


Holmes,  John,  heads  protest  in  Mt!iM> 
chusetts  Senate  against  Hartford  Con- 
vention, VoL  nL  412 ;  his  political 
antecedents,  412 ;  his  solution  of  thi 
proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, 419;  Jefferson  to,  on  Missouri 
Question,  4r>6. 

Holt,  Charles,  his  conviction  under  sedi- 
tion law,  VoL  n.  41H. 

Hopkins,  Dr.,  his  lines  on  aliens,  VoL  IL 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  Jefferson  to,  declar- 
ing he  belongs  to  no  partv,  VoL  L 

R37. 

Huger,  the  family  of,  their  character  in 

politics,  VoL  EL  667. 
Huger,   Mr.,   of  South   Carolina,  acts 

against  his  party  on  Presidential  baU 

lots  in  1801,  VoL  IL  6^ 
Humboldt,  Jefferson  to,  in   regard  to 

New  York  Canal,  VoL  IIL  412 ;  tt 

pa*»im. 

Humphreys,  Col.  David,  Jefferson  to,  on 
Kings,  VoL  L  485 ;  his  views  oi\ 
Federal  Convention,  566 ;  app>ointcd 
minister  to  Portugal,  VoL  IL  46. 

Humphreys,  Dr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  colo- 
nization, VoL  nL  in. 

Hutcheson,  Mr.,  of  Pa.,  VoL  IL  IM. 

Impressments  by  Great  Britain,  from  the 
crew  of  an  American  natioual  vessel, 
VoLn.  llsi;  number  of,  down  to  1808, 
VoL  m.  ;  report  in  Ma:>sachuselts 
Legislattjre  on  number  of,  380,  381 ; 
negotiations  concerning.  880.  SflJ  ; 
excuses  for,  shown  to  be  unfounded 
by  those  making  them,  381  ;  resolu- 
tions and  Fetleral  nieeting  in  New  York 
concerning,  in  1806,  3fil ;  testimony 
of  American  officers  and  fw?amen  con- 
cerning, 381,  3H2 ;  how  practically 
conducted,  881,  382 ;  case  of  Hiram 
Thayer,  382  ;  number  of,  to  period  of 
discontinuance,  404). 

Independence,  first  ideas  of,  in  Congress, 
VoL  L  124-130;  Botta's  error  on  the 
subject,  124 ;  Adams's,  Jay's,  and 
Jeflerson's  testimony,  124-126  ;  decla- 
ration of,  sec  Declaration  of  Indepeo-  * 
dence. 

Ingersoll,'  Jared,  a  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  in  1812,  VoL  IIL 
376. 

Innes,  Col.,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  IL  1; 

Jefferson  to,  on  Bonaparte's  overthrow 

of  the  Directory,  523. 
Iredell,  Jutlge,  his  charge  to  a  grand 

jury  in  1797,  VoL  IL  376. 
Irish  Rebellion,  circunjstauces  of,  VoL 

n.  398^00;  fills  U.  S.  with  exiles, 

400. 
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Jackson,  Andrew,  his  belief  in  the  cxiet- 
cncc  of  a  monarchical  party  in  U.  S., 
VoL  L  ;  takes  his  seat  in  the  U. 
S.  St-natc,  Vol.  IL  879 ;  his  letter  to 
Claiborne  in  18)^,  warning  him  of  an 
attack  on  New  Orleans,  VoL  HL  Ifil ; 
JelTorson's  opinions  of,  186,  MIL 

Jav,  John,  JcflVrson  to,  aa  Secretary  for 
Foreifrn  Affairs,  VoL  L  388^  427^  438* 
4»)8,  477i  478j  4M,  503 ;  he  com- 
mends Jefferson's  official  conduct,  50  i ; 
Jefferson  to,  61 '2.  r>i:<.  525 ;  his  ques- 
tion to  Washington,  "  Shall  we  have  a 
king  *"  567  ;  his  certificate  in  respect 
to  Genet,  VoL  IL  180,  184;  nomi- 
nati^d  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Great 
Britain,  in  1794,  ;  concludes  Treaty 
of  London,  258 ;  treaty  conditionally 
approved  by  Senate,  25fi;  himself, 
Hamilton,  and  the  President  dissatis- 
fied witlj  it,  258,  252;  humiliations  in- 
flicted pending  its  ratification,  ; 
public  indignation  on  its  ratification, 
265,  et  seu. ;  practical  effects  of  the 
treaty,  277-279 ;  he  is  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  548 ;  urged  by 
Ilamilton  to  set  aside  the  result  of  Pre- 
sidential election  in  that  State  in  1800, 
548,  549  ;  his  refusal,  fifii};  reappointed 
Chief  Justice  of  U.  S.,  51S;  does  not 
accept,  fiifi, 

Jefferson,  George,  Jefferson  to,  on  ap- 
pointment of  relations  to  ofTlcc,  VoL  H. 

Jefferson,  Jane,  her  death,  VoL  L  H  ; 
her  loss  to  her  brother  Thomas,  U  ; 
his  subsequent  recollections  of  her,  11 ; 
his  epitaph  on  her,  4L 

Jefferson,  Martha  (see  also  Mrs.  Martha 
J.  Randolph),  her  father  to,  890,  391, 
410 ;  sails  with  her  father  for  France, 
412  ;  illuess  and  arrival  at  Paris,  412  ; 
her  father  to,  HA;  describes  an  acci- 
d**ut  to  her  father,  IM;  her  father  to, 
from  Aix,  468—170;  reasons  for  his 
advice,  and  her  character,  470 ;  her 
father  to,  from  Toulon,  470.  471 ;  from 
Marseilles,  473.  474  ;  from  the  Canal 
of  Languedoc,  I2i ;  from  Nantes,  475  ; 
from  Paris,  126;  aim  of  his  letters  to 
her,  476.  477 :  her  apfwarance  and 
character  in  1787.  480.  Afil;  her  rela- 
tions with  her  father,  481,  482 ;  wishes 
to  enter  a  convent,  538 ;  her  father's 
action  thereon,  S38 ;  her  narrative  of 
incident."!  of  her  father's  return  from 
France,  545,  551  ;  married  to  TliomaB 
Mann  Randolph,  5.-) 8. 

Jefferson,  Mary  (or  Polly,  or  Maria — see 
also  Mrs.  Maria  J.  Eppes),  VoL  L 
475.  477  ;  arrives  in  London,  480 ; 
described  by  Mrs.  Adams,  480 ;  reaches 


France  and  enters  school,  4fiQ ;  rela- 
tions with  her  father,  481,  Ifi^;  her 
father  to,  622,  623,  624,  ti:iii;  VoL  IL 
Ii,16il6ilil8,  19^22,  23j  resides 
with  her  father  in  Wa-nhington, 
her  father  to,  219,  220;  her  ap- 
pearance, 223 ;  her  father  to,  362 ;  mar- 
ried to  John  W.  Eppes,  359. 

Jefferson,  Peter,  his  birth,  education  and 
occupatioiw,  VoL  L  6  ;  a  suitor,  Q  ;  pa- 
tents bis  i'krm,  6j  locality  of  'lis  farm, 
7j  his  marriage,  Tj  settles  it  Shad- 
well,  LL ;  birth  of  hw  son,  Tho  nas,  LI ; 
offices  held  by  him,  llj  becomes  exe- 
cutor of  William  Randolph's  estate  and 
removes  to  Tuckahoc,  II;  associated 
with  Joshua  Fry  to  survey  boundary 
line  of  Virginia,  llj  progress  of  tho 
survey,  12^  returns  to  Albemarle,  12^ 
appointed  Colonel  of  his  county,  12_; 
his  popularity  among  the  Indians,  1^ 
chosen  a  burgess,  I3_j  his  death,  13  ; 
his  stature,  strength  and  manners,  IB ; 
his  character  and  ta.stes,  14_;  his  poli- 
tic*, I4j  his  education  of  his  son,  15_i 
why  so  little  mentioned  in  his  son's 
Memoir,  16_;  his  family  register, 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  Peter,  the  mother  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  her  parentage,  VoL 
L  7-10 ;  her  character,  liL 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  his  birth-place,  VoL 
L  2 ;  his  ancestors,  5^  6,  7-10 ;  hia 
father,  6j  et.  seg.;  his  mother,  li! ;  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  12 ;  his  earliest 
recollections,  12;  religious  instruction 
of  his  childhood,  12  ;  his  early  educa- 
tion, 17i  ISj  Ifl ;  his  visit  to  Col.  Diuj- 
dridge^  2ii;  meets  Patrick  Henry,  2Q; 
enters  college,  21 ;  attentions  received 
by  him  at  Williamsburgli,  21 ;  his 
habits  of  study,  22j  his  general  habits 
and  morale,  22 ;  his  standard  of  actiofi, 
22. ;  his  standing  with  his  instructors, 
2i;  his  second  year  in  college,  21 ;  his 
tastes  as  a  student,  21 ;  his  acquire- 
ments, 24^  et  ;  his  reading,  22 ;  his 
favorite  classic  writers,  22 ;  his  tastes 
in  fiction  and  poetry,  27^  2fi ;  enters 
upon  study  of  law,  8(i ;  TIis  intercourse 
with  Governor  Fauquier,  30j  his  habits 
at  Shudwell,  80 ;  he  falls  in  love,  Si ; 
his  correspondence  on  the  subject,  S3j 
Miss  Burwell  marries  another  man, 
Sli ;  his  appearance,  umnners  and  cha- 
racter, 33, 34,  25  ;  becomes  of  age,  25  ; 
his  earliest  political  principles,  Sfi  ;  at- 
tends the  debate  on  the  Stamp  Act, 
38;  his  description  of  Henry's  elo- 
quence, .33  ;  his  description  of  the  old 
Whig  leaders  of  Virginia,  lifl ;  loss  of 
bis  oldest  sister,  lO;  marriages  of  his 
Other  sisters,  41 ;  chosen  a  justice,  &1 ; 
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chosen  a  burgess,  6j[;  bis  garden, 
farm,  and  pocket  account  books,  law 
roRistor,  etc.,  42^  IS;  characteristics 
of  uil  his  manuscripts,  12  ;  tiis  preei- 
sion  and  fondness  for  detail,  4 '2-46 ; 
his  habit  of  collecting  facts  in  conver- 
sation, Ui;  his  jouniey  north  in  17<)6, 
A&;  admitted  to  practice  law,  16;  his 
fondness  for  his  profession,  42;  his 
number  of  cases  and  his  clients,  47, 
IS;  his  erudition  and  ability  as  a  law- 
yer. 49j  fiii ;  his  qualifications  for  the 
profession,  6<>-62 ;  his  course  of  law 
reading,  68-57 ;  his  bill  to  allow  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  fiS  ;  Shadwell  burnt 
and  his  pii|)ors  destroyed,  69j  removes 
to  Monticello,  specimens  of  his 
early  manuscripts,  60-62 ;  his  marri- 
age, 62. ;  his  wife's  parentage,  appear- 
ance, and  character,  62,  fiii ;  anecdotes 
of  his  courtship,  marriage,  etc.,  M ; 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  his 
wife's  patrimony,  65_j  his  early  cha- 
racter as  a  business  man,  66^  dl;  his 
tastes  for  horses  and  his  borsemaAship, 
etc.,  68^  ;  his  views  of  the  power  of 
Farliamcnt,  87,  ftli;  placed  on  various 
committees,  IM  ;  too  unwell  to  attend 
Con%-ention  in  1774,  82;  sends  on  his 
draft  of  instructions,  fi2 ;  its  fate,  89, 
fitl ;  tenor  of  these  instructions,  91-98 ; 
reiMiblished  in  England  under  title  of 
"Summary  view  of  the  rights  of  Bri- 
tish America,"  22  ;  he  is  chosen  chair- 
mnn  of  Albemarle  Committee  of 
Safety,  UJi};  on  various  committees  in 
svcornl  Virginia  Convention,  1113  ;  ap- 
pointed to  till  Randolph's  vacancy  in 
Congress,  lua;  drafts  reply  of  Virginia 
to  Lord  North's  conciliatory  proposi- 
tion, lo7  ;  positions  of  tlio  p^ipcr,  108 ; 
takes  hia  leat  in  Congress,  112; 
his  style  of  travelling,  etc.,  112;  his 
reputation  as  a  writer,  112 ;  John 
Adams's  account  of  his  reception,  113  ; 
John  Adams's  description  of  him  as  a 
member,  113.  114 ;  on  committee  to 
dnift  declaration  of  causes  of  taking 
up  arms,  114 ;  his  portion  of  the 
paper,  114-116,  118 ;  his  conciliatory 
deportment  to  colleagues,  116,  117  ; 
on  committee  to  answer  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  proposition,  1 18  ;  extracts 
from  the  paper,  119.  120 ;  rechoscn  to 
Congress,  121 ;  his  views  on  recon- 
ciliation with  England,  121-123 ;  bis 
musical  tastes,  131^  132 ;  bis  domestic 
affairs  and  family  in  1776,  133;  takes 
his  seat  in  Congress,  133 ;  retunis 
home,  134 ;  rea.vous  for  his  long  ab- 
sence from  Congress,  140-142  ;  ap- 
pointed chairuiao  of  committee  to  draft 


Declaration  of  Independence,  148; 
why  he  was  preferred  to  R.  IL  Lee, 
144.  et  Afq.  ;  his  disconnection  with 
Congressional  factioiu<«.  156,  157 ; 
drafts  Declaration  of  Independence, 
164-166;  reports  it  to  Congress,  164 ; 
his  commeitts  on  the  amendments, 
170 :  writhes  under  the  criticisms  on 
the  instrument,  118  ;  hLs  account  book 
and  meteorological  register,  July  4th, 

1776,  179;  his  memoranda  of  the  de- 
bates, 181 ;  his  influence  in  Congress, 
185,  186  ;  his  appointment  on  commit- 
tees, 192,  193;  dralts  an  outline  of  a 
constitution  for  Virginia,  li»5  ;  his  pre- 
amble adopted,  19fi ;  rechosen  to  Con- 
gress and  declines,  196  ;  appointed  a 
Conjmissioner  to  France  aiul  declines, 
197;  enters  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  1^  ;  bills  introduced  by, 
I'JU.  ct  sfq.  :  attacks  entails,  199,  202; 
appointed  a  law  Reviser,  and  made 
Chairman  of  Revisers,  2o3  ;*  attacks 
hierarchy,  2il3;  his  bills  for  courts, 
2<jfl;  his  allotted  portion  of  the  Uw 
revision,  2iiS ;   in  the   legislature  in 

1777,  209 ;  bills  introdticed  by  him, 
209,  et  itq.  ;  takes  bis  seat  in  fall  se>- 
sion,  213 ;  bills  introduced  by  him, 
213.  et  »eq.;  his  bill  for  establishing  re- 
ligious freedom,  219,  220 ;  his  edui-a- 
tional  bills,  223-226  ;  his  criminal 
code,  222;  his  aims  in  the  Revision  aa 
a  whole,  228.  229  ;  chasms  in  his  cor- 
respondence, explained,  2"t),  231  ;  re- 
covery of  some  of  his  lost  k-ttcrs,  iM; 
remonstrates  against  the  removal  of 
the  Convention  prisoners,  S>32-237 ; 
gratitude  of  the  prisoners  therefor, 
234-237  ;  his  attentions  to  them,  235, 
286;  chosen  Qovemor  of  Vii^ 
ginia  in  1779,  2M;  gloomy  state  of 
public  affairs,  239-245;  places  Gov. 
Hamilton  in  irons,  2M. ;  refers  the 
question  to  Washington,  252 :  Wash- 
ington's reply,  2jiii ;  answer  to  Briti.«ih 
threats,  262.  263 ;  effects  of  his  vigor, 
264 ;  takes  possession  of  Kentucky 
and  the  Northwestern  Territory,  2.'i6^ 
his  eflorts  to  push  on  the  war  in  1780, 
267,  et  «y. ;  bis  letters  to  Washing- 
ton, Stevens,  and  Gates,  267-273 ; 
his  steady  8up|>ort  of  Wa.«hington's 
plans,  2fik;  orders  a  survey  of  the 
Virginia  waters,  22fi ;  a  mistake  of 
Giruidin  concerning  him,  277 ;  his 
preparations  to  repel  Leslie's  invasion, 
285,  2H6 ;  preparations  for  bter  iu» 
vasions,  2?'i7-2',*l  ;  how  far  forewarned 
of  Arnold's  invasion,  295 ;  his  mea- 
sures during,  297.  et  M-q.;  his  personal 
movemeut.<«,  298-300 ;  his  correspond- 
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ence  with  Waslilngton,  Gatos,  and 
othors,  305.  SlM;  succors  Greene,  8t>6.  I 
8ia ;  Greene's  and  Washington's  j 
views  of  his  conduct,  3i:<.  314,  315 ;  i 
a^siuiled  for  adhering  to  Washington's 
policy,  314 ;  breaks  up  British  Hystem 
of  paroling  the  inhabitants,  330  re- 
mains ut  his  post  when  Legislature 
disperses,  330 ;  his  letter  to  Washing- 
ton announcing  his  intruded  retire- 
ment, 331;  Washington's  reply,  332 ; 
apprised  tiiat  Tarleton  is  advancing  to 
seize  him,  336  ;  his  preparations  and 
retreat,  337  ;  conduct  of  two  of  his  eer- 
Tants,  338;  Monticello  spared  by 
orders  of  Tarleton,  33^  339  ;  hi's 
estate  of  Elk  Hill  laid  waste  under  the 
eye  of  Cornwallis,  34(>-342 ;  other 
atrocities,  Ml ;  deaths  of  Jefferson's 
servants,  841.  342 ;  how  far  he  had 
provoked  this  vengeance,  342-344  ; 
his  term  of  olHce  expires,  345  ;  reasons 
for  his  retirement,  34H ;  feelings  of 
the  Continental  officers  towards  him, 
846;  his  opposition  to  the  Dictator  pro- 
ject, 341) ;  unsuccessiful  machinations 
against  him,  350.  'dhl ;  he  resigns  the 
government,  351.  352 ;  legLnlative  in- 
quiry into  Ilia  conduct,  351,  353 ;  the 
"  objections  and  answers,"  854,  et  Mq.; 
later  party  charges,  not  included  in 
them,  355-359;  his  triumphant  vindica- 
tion, 359;  appointed  a  plenipotentiary 
to  treat  for  peace,  Ml ;  reasons  for 
declining,  M2 ;  writes  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, M3;  dechnes  to  attend  the 
legislature,  376.  377  ;  morbid  feelings 
and  their  causes,  377-3S1  ;  death  of 
hb»  wife,  Sfil;  his  surviving  children, 
883 ;  his  drawer  of  souvenirs,  384  ; 
appointed  a  plenipotentiary  the  third 
time,  and  acceptance,  384,  385 ;  re- 
pairs to  riiiladelphia,  38rt,  M2 ;  ap- 
pointment suspended,  387.  388  ;  elect- 
ed to  Congress,  1783,  388 ;  occupa- 
tions in  summer  of  1783,  388 ;  enters 
Congress,  M?i ;  his  family  letters, 
how  far  they  will  be  given,  itJtiii;  chair- 
man of  most  of  the  important  com- 
mittees in  Congress,  392-400 ;  pro- 
poses Committee  of  States,  394 ;  pro- 
poses money  unit  and  coinage,  395, 
89(5 ;  introduces  ordinance  of  Xorth- 
westeru  Territory,  397-399  ;  intro- 
duces ordinance  for  locating  and  sell- 
ing public  lands,  400  ;  drafts  instruc- 
tions for  foreign  ministers,  400 ;  his 
standing  in  the  House,  4'>'>— t(i2 ;  bis 
peculiarities  in  conversation  and  his 
tact,  ;  hostility  to  the  Cincinnati, 
4"7-<'>0 ;  sets  out  as  plenipoten- 
tiary to  negotiate    treaty  with 


Eviropean  Powam,  411,  412 ;  his 
arrival  and  lodgings  in  Paris,  412, 
418;  official  action,  413 ;  reasons  for 
publishing  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  413, 
414  ;  death  of  his  youngest  daughter, 
415 ;  he  succeeda  Franldin  as  Minis- 
ter to  France,  415;  his  popularity 
in  France,  415-422;  his  personal  re- 
lations with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  423. 
424 ;  official  matters  in  1785,  425 ; 
proposes  a  small  navy,  1^ ;  hia  ideas 
on  commerce  and  manufactures,  427, 
428 ;  views  of  aflTairs  at  home,  429, 
430;  relations  with  French  society, 
4il ;  his  first  impressions  of  France, 
431—134  ;  his  house  in  Paris,  1^  ;  his 
official  correspondence  in  178G,  487. 
et  *«y. ;  invited  by  Mr.  Adams  to  re- 
pair to  London,  and  he  goes,  444. 
445 ;  negotiations  with  Morocco,  Por- 
tugal, and  England,  Alh ;  his  presen- 
tation at  British  court,  445 ;  his  im- 
pressions of  physical  England,  447 ; 
his  tour  in  England,  448-4 ;  charac- 
teristics of  his  descriptions,  142  ;  lack 
of  sentiment,  450 ;  struggle  with  the 
French  Farmers  General,  151 ;  pro- 
poses a  naval  combination  against 
Barbary  powers,  452  ;  his  impressions 
of  Europe  after  another  year's  stay, 
452 ;  obtains  order  of  Bernis,  455 ; 
meets  with  a  personal  accident,  4fifi  ; 
his  first  views  of  the  government  to 
be  formed  in  United  States,  151 ;  hia 
democracy,  how  early  inibibed,  459- 
461 ;  his  description  of  French  affairs 
in  1787,  462,  IM;  Morocco  alTair-s, 
465.  466 ;  journey  to  South  of  France 
and  travelling  correspondence,  466- 
475;  state  of  aflTairs  on  his  return,  477. 
478 ;  negotiations,  478,  484 ;  his  rela- 
tions with  his  daughters,  481,  482 ; 
his  views  of  the  new  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion. 487—489;  miscellaneous  corres- 
pondence, 490;  a  dispute  with  Buflbn, 
490,  491 ;  his  religious  opinions,  and 
how  far  they  will  be  treated,  492-496  ; 
official  proceedings  in  1788,  496.  «# 
Mij. ;  sets  out  for  Amsterdam,  499 ; 
journey  up  the  Rhine,  500,  cm ;  cha- 
racter of  bis  journal,  6<>0;  finds  a 
mathematical  rule  for  shaping  the 
mould  board  of  a  plough,  601 ;  returns 
to  Parifl^  fi£Ll ;  diplomatic  proceedings, 

603.  504  ;  asks  a  leave  of  absence,  604  ; 
miscellaneous  correspondence  in  1788, 

604.  et  tea. ;  his  intercourse  with  Go- 
verneur  Morris  in  France,  513-518 ;  his 
aversion  to  speculating  and  speculators, 
616  ;  views  on  a  proper  constitution 
for  France,  618.  &lk;  account  of 
affairs  in  France,  622.  et  teq. ;  proposes 
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a  *•  compromise"  between  parties,  and 
the  outlines  of  a  constitution  for 
France,  fi'.>3-rj'25  ;  present  at  first  col- 
lision between  troops  and  people, 
mU) ;  describes  progress  of  sub- 
sequent events,  531,  et  »eg.  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  king  and  queen, 
b'A'i,  ;  invited  by  committee  of 
National  Asnenibly  to  assist  in  form- 
ing  a  constitution,  6M;  meeting 
of  the  patriotic  leaders  at  bis  bouse 
to  settle  the  Constitution,  685 ; 
his  apolo|;y  to  Montmorin,  5ilfi;  on 
the  impolicy  of  making  no  com-  I 
mercial  distinctions  between  England  j 
and  France,  641,  642 ;  opposed  to  | 
accepting  a  Cabinet  appointment  at 
home,  643.  544 ;  raises  the  question 
whether  one  generation  of  men  can 
bind  anotiier,  Ml;  receives  leave  of 
absence  and  sets  out  for  home,  645;  his 
valedictory  to  France,  646;  bis  charac- 
ter OS  a  minister,  B4tf-551  ;  bis  fond- 
ness and  toleration  for  young  men, 
ME. ;  his  dispatches,  549 ;  receives 
applau.^es  from  opponents  and  foreign- 
ers as  a  minister,  650-551 ;  his  arrival 
home,  651.  tfi2 ;  reception  by  his 
domestics,  ."i^'i,  MS;  appointed  Se- 
cretary of  State,  654.  fiifi;  bus 
reluctance  to  accept,  656  ;  Washing- 
ton's letter  and  Jefferson's  acceptance, 
667,  558 ;  sets  out  for  New  York,  659; 
visits  Franklin  in  his  last  illness,  660 ; 
bis  impressions  of  New  York  society, 
and  his  charge  of  nionarchism,  660,  et 
acq. ;  the  charge  examined,  561,  et 
seq. ;  takes  his  scat  in  the  Cabmet, 
694 ;  bis  colleagues,  their  political  | 
po.iitions,  etc.,  594.  et  teq. ;  his  views 
of  the  Funding  law,  604-608 ;  hia  i 
views  of  Assumption  law,  608-610 ;  I 
bis  correspondence  in  1790,  iiil ;  his 
report  on  a  copper  coinage,  611  ;  Cabi- 
net opinion  on  right  of  Senate  to  ^ 
negative  the  grade  of  min'tsters,  612 ;  | 
Cabinet  opinion  on  Indian  rights,  612; 
illness,  612 ;  Cabinet  opinion  on  paying 
soldiers,  etc.,  612;  on  natural  right  of 
trade,  61  :i ;  draws  up  Spanish  instruc- 
tions, 614,  616;  report  on  establishing 
uniformity  of  coinage,  weights,  and 
measures,  617  ;  accompanies  I'resident 
on  eastern  tour,  618  ;  Cabinet  opinion 
on  allowing  Lord  Dorchester's  passage, 
etc.,  618.  619 ;  visits  home,  626 ;  re- 
port to  President  on  English  relations, 
627  ;  Cabinet  opinion  on  U.  S.  Bank 
bill,  629,  630 :  considers  ita  passage 
the  division  of  parties,  632,  fiiii;  his 
views  of  Hamilton's  and  Adams's 
monarcbism,  633;  bia  views  of  their 


characters,  fi34 ;  hia  deportment  in  th« 
Cabinet,  685;  avoids  interference  in 
Congressional    affairs,         ;  asserts 
Washington's  republicanism,  VoL  IL 
I ;   reports  on  Mediterranean  trade, 
etc.,  2j  his  note  to  J.  B.  8mith  in 
regard  to  Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man " 
published,  and  the  consequences,  %^ 
et  8eq.;  bis  relations  with  John  Ad- 
ams, 6-10;  excursion  North,  9^  1*>; 
French  instructions,  lO^  11 ;  his  views 
of  effect  of  U.  S.  Bank,  12. ;  views  oo 
French  Revolution,  13_;  visits  home, 
13 ;  correspondence  with  his  d.iugh- 
ters,  16-23 ;  return,  23^  report  on 
commerce  and  discriminating  duties, 
24,  25 ;  conituences  his  Ana,  2ii ;  their 
cEaracter  and  objects,  26-44  ;  his  view 
of  Marshall,  and  bis  life  of  Washing- 
ton, 36-40 ;  spirit  of  his  Ana,  42-44; 
bis  personal  attacks  compared  with 
those  made  on  himself,  44 ;  a  conversa- 
tion with  Washington,  47  ;  complaints 
of  the  Treasury  department,  4H ;  draft 
of  Spanish  instnictiona,  60 ;  Cabinet 
opinion  on  the  apportionment  bill,  M ; 
describes  circumstances  of  the  veto, 
fi2 ;  projet  of  a  rendition  treaty  with 
Spain,  53 ;  French  instructions,  5S; 
delivers  specification  of  breaches  of 
treaty  to  British  minister,  64 ;  com- 
plains of  Hamilton's  English  partiahty 
and  interference,  54-66 ;  Btitish  minis- 
ter'a  answer,  and  the  rejoinder,  56-58; 
instructions  to  Pinckney,  &a;  how  far 
the  instructions  he  drafted  generally 
represented  his  individual  views,  60; 
his  concurrence  with  Washington  on 
foreign  policy,  60^  detenniued  to  re- 
tire, but  urges  Washington  to  remain 
in  olBce,  61^  et  seq. ;  review  of  public 
aflairs,  61-€5 ;  be  announces  bis  retire- 
ment, 64_;  Washington's  reply,  65.  66 ; 
be  is  attacked  by  Hamilton  in  National 
Gazette,  69-74 ;  visits  home,  75  ;  his 
reply  to  Washington's  ap}x>al  for  har- 
mony in  his  Cabinet,  78-82 ;  avows  his 
opposition  to  Hamilton's  measures  and 
complains  of  his  treatment  of  himself, 
78-82 ;  his  conversation  with  Wash- 
ington on  same  subject,  86,  82;  his 
only  further  contemporaneous  notice  of 
Hamilton's  attacks,  SLl  ;  Washington's 
letter  to  him,  92_;  action  in  regard  to 
proclamation  against  l*ennsylvania  in- 
surgents, 96j  views  of  state  of  parties  in 
1792,  102.  et  tea. ;  on  Euro{)ean  affairs 
in  1792,  104 ;  Cabinet  opinion  on  sus- 
pending payments  to  France,  lo6 ;  an 
important  conversation  with  Washing- 
ton on  French  aflairs,  105.  106 ;  layt 
down      the   CatboUc   principle  of 
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Repnhlicanwm "  in  rppard  to  foreign 
nations,   liil ;    instructions    to  Mr. 
Pinckney,   107 ;    his   views    of  the 
French  Revolution,  108.  Iii3 ;  Repub- 
licans oppose  his  rclii'^Tiient  from  the 
Cabiiu^t,  Ho ;  his  rcajto...  'or  desiring  ! 
to  retire,  110-112 ;  the  per(H*»ual  con-  j 
flict  in   the   Cabinet,   111 ,  reasons 
which  finally  induced  him  not  to  retire, 
112,  I  Hi;   refuses   a  coalition  with 
Hamilton  urged  by  the  President,  114, 
115 ;  interview  witli  Washington  on 
French  nflairs,  117.       ;  his  views  on 
the  defeat  of  the  rciiolution  censuring  i 
Hamilton,  1 19 ;  his  viirwn  as  to  re-  ■ 
ceiving  (Jenet,  etc.,  121,  122:  his  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  a  proclamation  ' 
of  neutrality,  LiS ;  doclures  he  will  ' 
not  remove  Kreueau,  1 25,  1 26 ;  drafts  I 
instructions  to  Morris  to  respect  the 
de  far/o  government  of  France,  120 ; 
describes  the  feelings  of  Cabinet  on 
Genet's  arrival  in  I'hiladelphia,  129 ; 
fipphiuds  Wiiahitigtoii's  course,  129 ; 
answer's  Hammond's  complaints,  l  j 
136 ;  Cabinet  ot»inion  on  rch'titution 
of  prizes  niade  by  Frenctj  privateers 
fitted  out  in  U.  S.,  ISTj  his  draft  of 
Spanish   instructions,    14H-14o  ;  his 
perfect  understanding  with  Washing-  ' 
ton  on  foreign  aflairs,  147,  148 ;  his  * 
demand  on  the  English  minister.  LIS ; 
OlKcial  correspondence  with  Genet, 
151-156:  interview  with,  concerning  ' 
the   Little   Democrat,  lr)8-16ii ;  his 
opinion  against  tiring  on  that  vessel,  ' 
161-163 ;  hLs  views  of  Genet  and  his  | 
conduct,  157,  159^  169,  185,  188^  201 ;  i 
receives  warm  note  from  Washington,  i 
1     ;  his  reply,  170;  his  course  ap-  : 
proved  by  Washington,  111 ;  drafts  , 
Spanish  instructions,  173;  offers  his  j 
resignation,  175;  Cabinet  opinions  on 
deuuuidiiig  Genet's  recall  and  on  con-  1 
vening  Congress,  175j  176 ;  dissuaded 
by  Washington  from  resigning,  177- 
179;  consents  to  remain  through  the  ' 
year,  180;  letter  from  Washington  ! 
thereon,  180j  his  draft  of  letter  asking  I 
recall   of  Genet,    160-182 ;   Cabinet  j 
opinions,  186-188;  draft  of  English 
instructions,  189 ;  apprises  Genet  of  ' 
demand   for  his   recall,  1 9i) ;  visits 
home,  L21 ;  family  correspondence, 
191,  192 ;  Caliiiiet  opinion  on  Presi- 
dent's power  to  change  place  of  meet- 
ing of  Congress,  193 ;  ou  ordering 
Genet  away,  201,  203  ;  on  the  mes- 
sages (o  be  made  to  Congress,  2Qii ;  on 
draftn  of  messages,  205-208 ;  his  drafts 
of  mess4iges  on  the  subject  of  France 
and  England,  207 ;  his  share  in  draft- 


ing papers  for  the  President,  why 
unknown,  908-91 1  ;  his  report  on  the 
privileges  and  restrictions  of  our  com- 
merce in  foreign  countries,  212,  213 ; 
effect  of  the  paper,  213,  Hi  ;  his  last 
communication  to  Genet,  215 ;  again 
urged  by  Washington  not  to  resign, 
215 ;  sends  in  his  resignation,  215 ; 
Washington's  answer,  215.  216  ;  seta 
out  for  Monticello,  216 ;  his  popularity 
on  leaving  office,  and  reasons  for, 
21A;  Webster's  and  Marshall's  stiite- 
ments  thereon,  216,  217 ;  character 
of  his  dispatches  and  other  State 
papers,  216;  the  theory  that  his  influ- 
ence in  the  Cabinet  was  waning,  con- 
sidered, 218;  In  retirement,  223  ; 
his  health,  appeanmce,  etc,  ;  his 
family,  222 ;  his  correspondence,  226- 
230  ;'extent  of  his  correspondence  in 
1794,  233  ;  his  avowals  of  his  love  of 
retirement  considered,  233-236 ;  hia 
land  roll  in  1 794,  pT,  2M ;  farming 
matters,  938-940 ;  invited  to  reenter 
Cabinet  and  declines,  245;  his  feelings  \ 
on  President's  <l^nunciation  of  Demo- 
cratic Societies,  253-255 ;  refuses  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
255  ;  Madison's  reply,  and  Jefferson^s 
l>ointed  reiteration,  256,  iiitl  ;  his 
disapprobation  of  treaty  of  London, 
2r.7-2t»0.  2*^8,  289.  2Ht'..  'i'.»7  ;  solicits 
Madi><on  to  answer  Hamilton's  defence 
of  treaty,  268i  2^i2;  his  comments  on 
Randolph's  vindication.  271,  272 ;  a 
step  back  towards  political  life,  223; 
attacks  on  him,  2M ;  his  views  on 
treaty-making  power,  2M;  on  Hamil- 
ton's abilities  as  a  financier,  289;  on 
powers  of  Congress  over  post  roads, 
289,  '290 ;  on  impressments,  291  ;  an 
attempt  to  alienate  him  and  Washing- 
ton, 2fi2;  his  letter  to  Washington, 
297.  298 ;  Washington's  reply,  298. 
299;  farm  operations  in  1796,  301- 
307  ;  manufacturing  operations,  302 ; 
his  plow,  307-310;  his  practical  inge- 
nuity, 31J  ;  building  of  his  house,  211 ; 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1796, 
311;  how  far  ho  interfered  in  the 
election,  312 ;  he  hopes  Adams  may 
succeed,  HI;  reasons  for  this,  312- 
314,  320-328 ;  the  vote  in  the  electo- 
ral college,  315;  bis  overture  to  Presi- 
dent Adams,  316-'.U9 ;  why  not  com- 
mmiicated,    Mi^  grounds  on 

which  ho  was  willing  to  forni  a  coali- 
tion, 320-328 ;  effects  that  would  have 
ensued,  328.  329  ;  discovers  his  error, 
829 ;  on  accepting  the  Vice-Presiden- 
cv,  833 ;  bis  anxiety  to  avoid  ceremo- 
n'ialis  888,  884;  hia  interview  wilb 
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Pre^sidcnt  AdatnR,  2M;  enters  the 
Vice-Presidency,  335 ;  addresa  to 
the  S<M»iite,  :^:^.'>.  '.i'M ;  sequel  of  his 
interview  with  Adams,  888 ;  return» 
home,  XiS ;  views  on  Monroe's  recall, 
342,  '^  V.i ;  disapproves  of  call  of  spe- 
cial session,  352 ;  views  of  policy 
proper  to  be  pursued,  853,  liM;  his 
condemnation  of  President's  siicech, 
8M;  thenceforth  in  decided  opposi- 
tion, 3M;  a  private  letter  of  his  com- 
municated to  the  President,  and  an 
explosion,  355,  356 ;  ^raarkablc  state- 
ments of  this  affair  m  Mr.  Adams's 
Works,  3o<) ;  his  parliamentary  man- 
ual, 35t>,  357  ;  he  returns  home,  352  ; 
his  course  on  publication  of  Mazzei 
letter,  3ril-3<>3 ;  efforts  to  produce 
alienations  between  him  and  Washing- 
ton, 363,  371-873;  charged  with  hav- 
ing procured  the  mutilation  of  Wash- 
ington's letter-books,  369^  370 ;  the 
aftiiir  of  the  "  Langhorne  letter,"  371- 
373  ;  his  relations  with,  and  feelings 
towards  Wu-nhington,  374,  375 ;  takes 
the  chuir  in  Senate,*  1798,  Sjy ;  a  con- 
versation with  Adams,  879,  380;  his 
view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  3H()-385 ; 
avows  his  course  in  case  war  is  declared 
against  France,  890 ;  correspondence, 
892.  393 ;  domestic  and  farm  affairs  in 
1798,  404-410;  his  feeling  towards 
Franco  and  England,  41 1  ;  anticipates 
a  personal  attempt  on  himself  under 
the  sedition  law,  411,  412 ;  his  connec- 
tion with  Logan's  mission,  413;  offers 
Rowan  protection  from  alien  law,  414; 
his  views  on  L'nion  and  foreign  neu- 
trality in  the  crisis  of  1798,  447  ;  his 
apprehensions  of  the  dtjsigns  of  the 
Federal  leaders,  447.  448,  Ahl ;  drafts 
the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798, 
448—161 ;  his  erroneous  views  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  President  and 
the  "  Military  Conclave,"  456;  politi- 
cal correspondence,  465.  466.  468. 
409 ;  his  views  of  Government  policy 
in  1799,  If^S,  469;  he  charges  Marshall 
with  "cooking  up  the  XYZ  dwh," 
470;  origin  of  their  hostility,  470;  his 
political  correspondence,  470-479  ;  the 
union  of  the  Revolutionary  patriotic 
extremes,  471,  412;  means  that  he 
and  Hamilton  relied  on  to  effect 
tlieir  objects  in  1799  compared,  480; 
letters  to  his  daughters,  480-482 ; 
his  domestic  affairs,  5ii6-508  ;  tone  of 
his  correspondence  during  the  sum- 
mer, 608,  609 ;  his  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
common  law  jurisdiction.  5'i8,  609  :  his 
oonncction  with  the  Virgiuia  and  Ken* 


tucky  resolutions  of  1799,  609,  510; 
takes  chair  of  the  Senate,  611 ;  his 
political  correspondence,  620.  et  ff^.; 
"  our  Bonaparte,"  623  ;  a  8])ecimen  of 
his  party  arilhn>etic,  525 ;  he  is  unani- 
mously nominated  for  President  br 
Republican  Congressional  caucus,  633; 
letters  to  his  daughters,  bJil ;  how  he 
spent  the  summer  of  18CM),  664,  et  tea.; 
his  domestic  aflViirs,  664.   665 ;  fiis 
election  expenses,  668,  566 ;  clerical 
attacks  on  him,  567.  66S  ;  liis  retorts, 
670;  takes  chair  of  Senate,  572;  politi- 
cal correspondence,  672,  677-579  ;  on 
the  probable  tie  between  him  self  and 
Burr,  677  ;  first  views  on  new  French 
treaty,  678;  his  coolness  and  confi- 
dence in  respect  to  election,  679 ;  the 
house  adopts  rules  for  the  election, 
680  ;  the  votes  opened  and  counted  in 
the  Senate,  UStQ. ;  a  tie  between  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr,  fiSl ;  the  Federalists  in 
the  House  support  Burr,  582,  et  *tq. ; 
the  real  objection  of  the  leading  Fede- 
ralists to  Jefferson's  election,  589-591; 
his  own  belief  that  Burr  was  actiug 
fairly,  694;  vote  in  the  llousc  by  mem- 
bers, 695  ;  his  entries  in  his  Ana,  and 
letters  during  the  ballotings,  597-0<.H'>; 
ready  to  resist  a  usurpation  by  force, 
698  '601,  604 ;  elected  President,  6<X>; 
his  letters  immediately  thereafter,  600. 
601  ;  how  far  he  was  under  obligations 
to  Federalists  for  the  result,  CO2-604. 
622,  623 ;  his  denial  of  having  made 
any  terms  with  them,  61 H ;  the  testi- 
mony in  relation  to  this,  612-620;  how 
the  news  of  his  election  was  publicly 
received,  621 ;  his  feelings  towards  the 
Fetleralists  on  his  accession,  628 ;  his 
farewell  address  to  the  Senate,  628. 
629 ;  anxious  to  avoid  a  ceremonious 
inauguration,  630 ;  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, 630-633 ;  becomes  President 
of  U.      6ii3;  reception  of  his  inaugu- 
ral ad^esa  by  the  public,  633.  684; 
his  Cabinet,  635-641 ;  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  removals  from  office,  634, 
635;  sends  Dawson  to  France  with  the 
treatv,  di2;  permits  Paine  to  return 
to  U'.  S.  in  the  Baltimore,  642,  MS ; 
his  impressions  concerning  the  Federal 
party,  645 ;   ho  did  not  understand 
New  England  and  was  not  understood 
by  New  England,  646 ;  this  remark 
particularly  applicable  to  New  England 
clergy,  647-652 ;  his  relations  with  his 
Cabinet,  fiAfi ;   his  determination  in 
regard  to  appointments  and  removals, 
666,  657 ;   liLs  liberal   policy  therein 
considered,  658,  659 :  his  removal  of 
Goodrich,  669,  660;  decideH  to  appoint 
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no  relatives  to  office,  662;  affairs  at 
Monticello  in  1801,  663 ;  Presidential 
equipage,  etc.,  rtrt-i ;  deteruiines  that 
war  with  Barbarj  powers  is  preferable 
to  their  insults,       ;  dispatches  Dale 
with  a  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  666; 
Lis  avowed  policy  towards  foreign- 
born  citizens,  QM;  abolishes  the  of- 
ficial ccremoniab,  iiill ;  marks  out  an 
outline  of  administration,  M7  ;  his 
positions  that  free  ships  should  make 
free  goods,  and  in  regard  to  contra- 
band, 670.  671  ;  against  long  diplo- 
matic tenures,  672 ;  restores  Washing- 
ton's rules  of  Cabinet  intercourse,  67H; 
does  away  with  the  "  King's  speech  " 
and  addresses  of  the  Houses,  678  ;  his 
abolition  of  ceremonials  considered, 
678-6^0 ;  his  first  message,  680-684 ; 
attacks  on  it  by  llamiltou  in  the  news-  | 
papers,  685-688 ;  his  views  on  repeal 
of  Judiciary  Act,  690 ;  civil  list  dimin-  j 
isbed,  internal  taxes  abolished,  natu-  j 
ralization  law  restored,  and  provision  . 
made  for  payment  of  public  debt,  692;  j 
the  no/o  epitcopari  carried  out,  693  ; 
Cyclops  in  tlie  ascendant,  and  wise  Ulys- 
ses fled,  6*.>3,  6t>4 ;  Jefferson's  answer 
to  Baptist  address,  VoL  IIL  2;  bis  ad- 
dresses to  Indian  delegations,  2,  8,  Sllj 
40, 11 ;  opens  his  policy  to  Livingston  | 
respecting  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  | 
62 ;   diitcloses  same   to   Dupont  de  j 
Nemours,  h  ;  grounds  on  which  that  j 
policy  was  based,      li;  the  Callender  . 
aft'air,  16-21  ;  domestic  affairs  in  18o2,  ' 
21,     ;  list  of  his  exjjenses  for  a  year, 
21.  22 ;  reiterates  hb  Louisiana  policy  . 
to  Livingr»ton,  22^  23;  to  Gallatin  on 
contititulional  questions,  2^ ;  message 
to  Congress,  24-27 ;  nominates  Monroe 
minister  extraordinary,  etc.,  to  France,  , 
30^^;  proposes  Western  explorations. 
Si ;  his  views  in  respect  to  acquiring 
Indian  lands,      ;  dry  docks  proposed, 
12 ;  he  laughs  best  that  laughs  latest, 
11;  the  a<.*quLsition  of  Louisiana  due  to 
him,  60-58,  6  J-f>  t ;   results  of  that 
great  measure,  6-1—66 ;  allows  the  news- 
papers to  place  him  in  a  secondary 
attitude  therein,        M ;  holds  out  a 
friendly  overture  to  England,  62;  dis- 
regards the  murmurs  of  his  ])arty  in  , 
respect  to  removals,      ;  believes  the 
incorporation  of  Louisiana  requires  an  , 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  69i  TOj  , 
71,  72 ;  refuses  to  disclose  his  birthday  ] 
to  allow  it  to  be  made  an  anniversary,  ; 
70;  convenes  Congress  to  act  on  treaty  i 
for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  72^  his  mes-  j 
sage,  73-75;  treaty  ratified  and  execu- 
ted after  a  violent  opposition,  75-85 ;  I 
VOL.  III. — 46 


he  is  unanimously  renominated  to  the 
Presidency,  90^  lU. ;  his  continued  hos- 
tility to  U.  S.  bank,  02 ;  on  a  coaUtion 
of  eastern  Republicans  and  Federalists, 
95.  96;  rea-sons  for  accepting  a  renomi- 
nation,  95^  113;  death  of  hi.s  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eppes,  liiii;  his  feelings  thereat, 
lol.  lo2,  103 ;  his  replies  to  letters 
of  condolence,  103.  104 ;  his  corres- 
pondence with  Mrs.  Adams,  104- 
108;  determines  to  remove  Federalists 
who  use  the  patronage  of  office  in 
active  opposition,  llo ;  his  views  of 
Louisiana  boundaries,  etc.,  110,  111 ; 
his  action  for  the  benefit  of  Lafayette, 
113;  wishes  Republican  office-holders 
not  to  meddle  in  elections,  114;  his 
reelection  by  a  greatly  increased  ma- 
jority, 115;  Decatur  destroys  the  Phi- 
ladelphia in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  LiZi ; 
gun-boats,  Vl^,  126  ;  President's  Navy 
policy  considered,  127-1:-{1 ;  announces 
bis  determination  to  retire  at  close  of 
his  second  term,  I^;  his  second 
inauguration  and  speech,  13i-134 ; 
Changes  in  the  Cabinet,  Lil ;  progress 
of  Tripolitan  war,  138,  et  stq, ;  affair 
of  the  ketch  Intrepid.  138-140 ;  peace 
with  Tripoli,  142-145  ;  unf  riendly 
Spanish  relations,  146-148 ;  he  deter- 
mines to  repel  Napoleon's  interference, 
146,  147  ;  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
towards  U,  S.  changed  by  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  Hfi;  she  becomes  dangerous 
and  France  and  Spain  powerless,  148. 
Hii ;  his  message  on  BritLsh  captures 
of  American  vessels,  etc.,  1 59 ;  retaliato- 
ry legislation,  160.  IM  ;  other  measures 
of  Congress,  161-163 ;  the  ordeal 
passed  by  the  Administration,  lt'>4  ; 
Miranda's  accomplices  ordered  prose- 
cuted, Lii8 ;  their  memorial  to  Con- 
gress and  its  action  thereon,  168.  16v  ; 
President's  correspondence,  etc.,  with 
the  Em|H;ror  Alexander,  ITo;  his 
views  of  efl'ect  of  death  of  Pitt  on  re- 
lations of  Great  Britain  and  U!  S.,  HI ; 
the  outrage  of  the  Leander,  171.  172  ; 
President's  proclamation  thereon,  172  ; 
negotiations  to  obtain  Florida,  172 ; 
pro.spects  of  U.  S.  at  this  period,  172  ; 
receives  first  intimations  of  Burr's 
conspiracy,  182 ;  issues  a  proclama- 
tion, and  dispatches  the  proper  orders 
to  military  and  civil  authorities,  \M.  \ 
prompt  action  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
legislatures  to  crush  the  conspiracy, 
185  ;  the  President's  communications 
to  Wilkinson,  lHri-18t< ;  regards  Burr's 
undertaking  without  any  alarm,  186- 
188 ;  annual  message  to  Congress, 
190--198 ;  recommends  Buspension  of 
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Non-importation  Act,  193  ;  communi-  ' 
catos  outlinea  of  Burr'a  conspiracy,  194 ;  j 
his  domo^itic  affairs  in  18oo,  LSii;  his 
view  of  Maraiiall's  di.schargi>  of  Burr's 
accomplices,  197 ;  his  pecuniary  af- 
fairs, 'it  X  > ;  his  wearincHs  of  olTice,  iQO ; 
new  treaty  with  England  negotiated 
by  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  2111 ;  impor- 
tant omissions  in  it,  'iiil ;  he  deter- 
mines to  reject  without  submitting  it 
to  Senate,  ;  his  Cabinet  concur  in 
his  views  of  treaty,  202-204 ;  his  pa- 
tience gives  way  on  learning  the  lan- 
guage tolerated  towards  himself  on 
Burr's  trial,  208 ;  declares  his  willing- 
ness to  furnish  every  neces-^ary  paper 
for  bonofit  of  prisoner,  2oH,  2111 ;  offera 
to  give  prisoner  benefit  of  his  testi- 
mony by  deposition,  21Q'i  states  the 
objections  to  his  personal  attendance, 
etc.,  21 1).  21 1 ;  his  answer  to  a  tub' 
pana  ducet  tecum,  211.  212.  \  intimates 
that  he  will  protect  the  constitutional 
inviolability  of  his  oflice  by  force,  211, 
212 ;  a  practical  commentary  on  the 
chief-justice's  opinion,  212;  the  pre- 
tence that  the  President  interfered 
improperly  on  Burr's  trials,  217-220 ; 
an  illustration  of  his  feelings  in  the 
case  of  Major  Gibbons,  218^  219 ; 
British  outrage  on  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Chc.sa|K»ake,  224,  till ;  public  excite- 
ment thereon,  225.  \  a  demand  for 
reparation,  and  British  public  vessels 
ordered  out  of  the  waters  of  U.  S., 
225,  'iiifi ;  insolence  of  British  com- 
mander, 225.  226  ;  preparations  to  de- 
fend the  sea-board,  227  ;  Congress  con- 
vened, ;  menaces  from  Spain  and 
from  the  Northwestern  Indians,  228, 
229  ;  President  less  confident  than  his 
Cabinet  of  receiving  satisfaction  from 
England,  229,  230 ;  his  undaunted 
toue  when  threatened  with  war  from  all 
quarters,  23o ;  refuses  "  to  parade 
himself  through  the  several  States"  on 
a  presidential  tour,  230 ;  declares  he 
has  never  removed  a  man  from  office 
because  a  Federalist,  iiM ;  personal 
anecdotes  of  him,  231-234  ;  farming 
matters,  234,  235 ;  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  235.  et  »eq. ;  meeting 
of  tenth  Congress,  239 ;  his  Message, 
239-212;  recommends  Embargo,  242. 
243,  Embargo  bill  passes,  243^  244 ; 
be  communicates  proceedings  on  Burr's 
trial  to  Congress,  2M;  resolution  in 
the  Senate  to  expel  a  member  as  an 
accomplice  of  Burr,  244-24  ti ;  negotia- 
tions with  tho  special  minister  sent  by 
England,  23ii;  President's  views  of 
objects  and  proper  duration  of  Embar- 


go, 250.  2il ;  receives  addresses 
proving  of  Embargo  from  numerous 
legislative  and  other  bodies,  '2^;  l»e 
is  nominated  for  a  third  Presidential 
term  by  numerous  legislatures,  2£^; 
copy  of  his  uniform  refusal  to  be  a  can- 
didate, 'Ihl ;  results  of  the  nominations 
embarrassing  to  him,  2i^;  hia  co^ 
respondence   with    Monroe  thereon, 
2M ;  his  private  preferences  for  Madi- 
son and  reasons  therefor,  254.  255; 
hia  overtures  to  Great  Britain  and 
France  after  adjournment   of  Con- 
gress, 25»5 ;  views  of  American  min- 
ister in  England  at  this  period,  256. 
257  ;   England  encouraged   to  per- 
sist in  her  orders  in  council  by  Amer- 
ican complaints  of  Embargo,  ilH ; 
disingenuous  representation  of  the  ob- 
jects and  efTecls  of  that  measure,  25'J- 
'iiLL  ;  open  infractions  of  Embargo  in 
New  York  and  New  England,  iliil  tl 
teg. ;  quelled  in  New  York  by  its  Exe- 
cutive, 262 ;  President's  decisions  on 
applications  for  exemptions  from  Em- 
bargo, 262 ;   Spanish   relations,  and 
Florida  question  in  summer  of  ISOS, 
263;  his  feehugs  in  regard  to  a  war 
with  England,  2^;  negotiations  with 
that  power,  263.  2G4 ;  action  on  re- 
ceiving Pinkney 's  favorable  «lis[>.'ttches, 
2C»4  ;  his  directions  in  regard  to  treat- 
ment of  Indians  and  the  execution  of 
Indian  murderers,  'IM^ ;  his  action  in 
the  Batture  case,  266-2r»9  ;  meeting 
of  Congress,  276;  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage, 276-279  ;  Embargo  triumphantly 
sustained  in  Congress,  280.        ;  his 
views  of  its  merely  provisional  and 
temporary  character  unchanged,  231  \ 
reasons  for  transmitting  Canning's  and 
Pinkney's  correspondence  to  Congress, 
2Sji ;  his  future  policy  sustained  by  a 
test  vote  in  Congress,  286,  287  ;  Ad- 
ministration defeated  in  the  vote  on 
Nicholas's  resolution,  290.  296 ;  his 
contemporaneous  explanations  of  thitf 
circumstance,  290.  292,  2flU;  his  dif- 
ferent explanation   just    before  his 
death,  29]i  et  seq. ;  his  permanent  be- 
lief that  the  passage  of  the  resoiutioo 
would  have  prevented  war  or  degrada- 
tion, 296;  English  and  French  view* 
of  the  Embargo,  29G-298 ;  the  policy 
of  it  considered,  208-3O1  ;  the  con- 
sistency of  the  president's  public  and 
private  career,  2lll ;  his  relations  with 
his  Cabinet  So2 ;  personal  friendship 
of  opponents,  302  ;   his  feelings  on 
bidding  farewell  to  office,  8o3 ;  the 
addresses  which  poured  upon  him  from 
all  parts  of  tho  Union,  303 ;  addrvss 
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of  the  General  Astsembly  of  Virginia,  j 
sort.  804 ;  hi«  reply,  804,  805 ;  de- 
clines the  ovation  of  hifl  neighbors  of 
Albemarle  county,  8o5  ;  his  answer  to 
their  addresf,  3u5.  Siifi ;  hi«  retire- 
ment to  private  life,  S07  ;  hin  jour- 
ney home,  SOI ;  correspondence  in 
1809,  3o7  ;  his  freoycontiiJential  corre- 
spondence with  hiH  succeMor,  808 ; 
their  friendship,  8>)8  ;  iheir  characters 
compared,  8u8,  et  ;  their  diflerent 
degrees  of  popularity  among  friends 
and  opponent!*,  809-311 ;  their  uwful- 
nesj?  to  each  other,  312  ;  their  affection 
for  each  oilier,  ilA;  Jefferson's  grati- 
fication at  Erskine's  treaty,  815 ;  his 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Flori- 
das  and  Cuba,  815.  81  d  ;  his  feeling 
on  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  Eng- 
land, 81 'J.  320 ;  urges  Gallatin  not  to 
retire  from  the  Cabinet,  Sil ;  engaged 
in  correcting  statements  in  MarshuH's 
Washington,  311 ;  loss  of  fifty  Indian 
vocabularies  he  had  collected,  Slil  ; 
farming  matters  at  Monticello,  822 ; 
describes  his  personal  habits  to  Kos- 
ciusko, 822,  aia  ;  the  sources  and  pro- 
gress of  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  828,  et 
ttq. ;  his  property  at  his  retirement, 
82B  ;  causes  of  the  depression  of  agricul- 
tural interests  in  Virginia,  829;  mone- 
tary revulsions,  329 ;  Life  at  Monti- 
cello,  330.  8:{1  ;  its  scale  of  hospitality, 
832;  a  talk  with  bhl  Worn)lcy,  aiii; 
Mr.  Jefferson's  proposed  and  actual 
style  of  living,  882 ;  anecdote  of  Mr. 
C'*  •  *,  m;  the  sequel,  334,  385; 
description  of  Monticello,  835.  (t  teq.  ; 
its  approach,  885 :  grounds  and  man- 
sion, 885,  386 ;  interior  of  tlte  house  \ 
forty  years  apo,  336.  337  ;  view  from  | 
Monticello,  33li ;  a  rain  storm  leads  to  j 
an  important  computation,  SH;  rea- 
sons for  Jefferson  building  his  house 
at  Poplar  Forest,  Ml ;  the  house  and 
life  there  described  by  one  of  his 
grand-daughters,  842-844  ;  journeying 
between  Monticello  and  Poplar  Forest 
described  by  another  gruml-duuphter, 
844;  an  omission  in  the  description  of 
the  house  at  Poplar  Forest,  Mi  ;  inter- 
view with  a  parson  at  Ford's  Tavern, 
84.'>  ;  Jefferson  in  the  interior  of  his 
family,  his  reading,  his  rural  and  horti- 
cultural tastes  described  by  u  grand- 
daughter. 846.  an ;  his  character, 
manners,  etc,  in  his  family,  described 
by  different  grand-daughters,  847-351  ; 
his  correspondence  in  1810,  352,  et 
neq.  ;  his  indignation  at  tlie  conduct 
of  France  and  Great  liritain,  858 ;  re- 
ceives a  message  of  respect  from  the 


Emperor  Alexander,  354  ;  ^^cws  on  a 
new  edition  of  the  Notes  on  Virginia, 
354  ;  correspondence  of  1811,  8^5^  et 
tea. ;  on  colonization,  356.  857 ;  in 
relation  to  Cabinet  difficulties  and  party 
unity,  358-860 ;  on  Spauisli  American 
revolution,  3Jil ;  on  manner  in  which 
American  ministers  should  address  Na- 
poleon, 861 ;  believes  war  with  Eng- 
land inevitable  after  the  declaration  of 
her  minister,  861.  366.  367 ;  gives 
glory  to  Gerry  for  "  rasping  "  his  "  herd 
of  traitors,"  862  ;  the  conduct  which 
drew  out  these  severe  expressions,  363. 
364 ;  an  attack  of  illness,  ;  corre- 
spondence of  1812,  865.  el  Ke<j.;  re- 
concihation  with  John  Adams,  365. 
866  ;  views  of  kind  of  war  it  is  expe- 
dient to  wage  with  England,  867,  868; 
sanguine  expectations,  367.  :^t>s  ;  views 
after  Hull's  surrender.  868,  aiiil;  en- 
gages in  domestic  manufactures,  869  ; 
his  pecuniary  affairs,  369.  37(> ;  his 
tribute  to  Madison,  370 ;  urged  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  Presidency  in 
1812  and  his  reply,  870 ;  urged  to  re- 
enter the  Cabinet  and  reply,  870,  871 ; 
hi«cOrres|>ondeuce  in  1813, 877,  f< 
views  of  the  war,  Sll ;  iiis  views  of 
conduct  of  France,  386 ;  dirge  of  the 
Indian  race,  SM;  three  letters  to 
Eppes  on  the  banks  and  currency, 
886  ;  a  new  rupture  between  him  and 
Mr.  Adams  threatened,  889  ;  his  views 
on  style  in  writing,  391-894  ;  his  im- 
pressions on  treaty  of  jwace  with 
England,  398-400 ;  he  pronounces  it 
only  a  truce  until  another  impressment 
takes  place,  8^)9  ;  his  correspondence 
in  181 4f  4(H),  et  teq.  ;  refuses  to  "  but- 
ton himself  up  in  Jesuitical  reserve," 
4<)0.  lid ;  his  full-length  delineation 
of  Washington,  4ol  ;  his  views  on 
aiding  Bible  societies,  4(il  ;  in  favor 
of  doing  away  with  existing  system  of 
banks,  402,  408  ;  to  a  person  who  had 
•*a  call"  for  his  religious  conversion, 
405  ;  visits  of  others  to  Monticello  ou 
same  errand,  4u5.  4<>6  ;  his  views  on 
slavery,  Uili ;  on  Napoleon,  4ii6;  de- 
pressed state  of  agriculture  in  Virginia, 
407  ;  honorary  memberships  of  socie- 
ties, 407  ;  offers  to  sell  his  library  to 
Congress,  407.  408 ;  circumstances  of 
the  sale,  403-410 ;  valuation  of  the 
books,  410 ;  his  view  of  Eastern 
menaces  of  defection,  419  ;  his  predic- 
tion that  the  Hartford  Convention  will 
end  in  nothing,  420 ;  his  imputations 
on  eoine  of  the  members,  420.  421 ; 
correspondence  of  1815,  420,  et  tea  -  ; 
his  private  affairs,  422,  425  \  gives  Vir 
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ginia  statistics,  122  ;  his  view  of  right 
of  clorgy  to  diKcuRS  politics  in  the  pul- 
pit, 424.  4'i.') ;  his  summer  occupations, 
425.  426 ;  correspondence  in  1816, 

426  ;  his  bodily  condition  and  habits, 
426 ;  retains  liis  cliaractoristic  views 
of  life,  426,  427  ;  on  the  uses  of  grief, 

427  ;  his  attacks  on  the  prevailing 
bank  mania,  427.  428 ;  does  not  give 
his  adhci'ion  to  new  U.  S.  Bank,  428  ; 
avows  that  his  early  opinions  against 
domestic  manufactures  are  changed, 
A2Si.;  how  far  he  favored  protection, 
42&;  on  developing  internal  resources 
of  Virginia,  42*J  ;  on  revising  Constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  liU ;  his  letter  to  Ker- 
cheval  thereon  and  its  effects,  429-481 ; 
charges  Rufus  King  with  having  sup- 
pressed a  friendly  overture  from  him- 
self to  England,  4:»>-43>> ;  his  feelings 
towards  England,  431,  432;  his  family 
correspondence,  432-4;i4;  correspond- 
ence of  1817,  439,  et  Kti]. ;  a  commen- 
tary on  sitting  in  judgment  on  religious 
belief  of  candidates  for  ofTice,  440;  his 
views  on  the  accession  of  Monroe  to 
the  Presidency,  44m  ;  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  Q.  Adams  aa  Secretary 
of  State,  Ml;  engaged  in  estab- 
lishing the  Central  College  (afterwards 
University)  of  Virginia,  Ml ;  on  colo- 
nization, 111 ;  on  Botta's  History  of 
U.  S.,  Ml ;  on  writing  history  himself, 
442 ;  on  the  New  York  canal,  M2 ;  on 
the  President's  veto  of  internal  improve- 
ment bill,  442;  on  the  burden  of  his 
correspondence,  443.  444  ;  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  letters  published,  444  ; 
unexplained  omissions  in  the  Congress 
edition  of  his  Works,  444;  correspond- 
ence in  1818,  445 ;  illness,  41.') ;  left 
executor  of  Kosciusko's  will,  445 ; 
letter  of  condolence  to  John  Adams  on 
death  of  Mrs.  Adams,  446 ;  on  who 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, 446 ;  on  a  plan  of  education  for 
females,  447.  448  ;  his  list  of  approved 
novels,  448 ;  his  aversion  to  the  ro- 
mantic school  of  literature,  448 ;  his 
dislike  of  the  Xornian  race  of  men, 
449  ;  tribute  to  Franklin,  Mii;  tempe- 
rance reform  theories,  M2 ;  corres- 
pondence of  1819,  4.">0;  his  particular 
description  of  his  habits,  450 ;  his 
reading  in  the  Bible  before  retiring  to 
sleep.  Mil;  his  English  collection  of 
texts  from  the  New  Testament,  451 ; 
his  collection  from  same  in  four  lan- 
guages, 451,  452 ;  on  the  niaterials  for 
his  own  l)iography,  4fi2 ;  on  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence, 
152, 5T«>,  ct  teq.;  legal  decisions  of  Judge 


Marshall,  453  ;  illness,  453  ;  his  VK;irt 
on  the  "  Missouri  question,"  454-460; 
actively  engaged   in  sujK'rintending 
erection  of  University  buildings,  46'> ; 
history  of  the  University,  461,  et  uq. ; 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  M2 ; 
Mr.  Jcfl'crson  chosen  Rector,  463 ;  his 
control  of  the  vAan  of  building,  etc., 
463 ;  his  coadjutors,  464 ;  attacked  for 
appointment  of  Cooper  to  a  chair  in 
University,  465.  et  seq. ;  his  rei>ort  as 
Rector,  offering  to  admit  chairs  of  the- 
ology, 468.  461> ;  his  desire  that  the 
offer  be  accepted,  All ;  corresi)ond- 
ence  of  1820,  411;  his  views  on  ceding 
Texas  to  Spain,  471,  472  ;  on  Monroe 
doctrine,  472 ;  on  politics  of  Monroe's 
Administration,  472  ;  occujvations  ia 
1820,  473 ;  correspondence  of  1821, 
473  ;  his  customary  views  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  other  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  General  Government,  474; 
on  encroachments  of  Supreme  Court, 
474 ;  on  the  unauthorized  publication 
of  his  letters,  474 ;  correspondence  of 
1822,  115 ;  evidences  of  party  ani- 
mosity against  him,  475 ;   to  John 
Adams  on  life,  etc.,  476 ;  the  number 
of  his  letters  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
478  ;  to  Barry  on  political  syncretism, 
478;  to  Adams  on  origin  of  navy,  479; 
letters  to  a  grandson,  479—485 ;  he 
meets  with  an  accident,  486.  487  ;  cor- 
respondence in  1823,  487  ;  to  Everett 
on  style,  487 ;  complains  that  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  American  history  has  not 
been  written,  488,  4SW ;  on  the  posthu- 
mous publication  of  his  own  letters,  4£2; 
to  Monroe  on  acquiring  Cuba,  490. 4S1 ; 
views  on  interference  of  Holy  Alliance  in 
Spanish  America,  491.  et  seq. ;  propos««i 
"Monroe  doctrine"  to  Monroe,  491- 
493 ;  to  Adams  on  publication  of  his 
Cunningham  letters,  493.  494  ;  remain- 
der of  their  correspondence,  494  ;  cor- 
respondence in  1824,  496.  et  feq.  ;  his 
absorbing  topic,  496;  views  on  internal 
iniprovementa,  etc.,  600;  on  the  15th 
Psalm,  50<  > ;  on  the  scriptures  forming  a 
part  of  the  common  law,  SiLl ;  Lafay- 
ette's visit  to  Monticello.  etc.,  503,  5<>4; 
Jefterson's  speech  at  the  banquet,  601; 
his  opinions  of  William  Wirt,  fi08  ;  his 
feelings  towards  Patrick  Henry,  508 ; 
his  opinions  of  Gen.  Jackson,  S<  '8,  5"9; 
he  was  seen  twice  in  a  rage,  609.  51Q; 
correspondence  of  1825,  611,  et 
Dr.  Dunglison's  memoranda.  612-519; 
visitors,  520.  et  seq. ;  Wirt's  Inst 
620 ;  Mr.  Kennedy's  visit,  621  ;  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar's  visit,  621,  522 ; 
Jefferson's  continued  statements  of  the 
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aims  of  the  early  partie.",  525;  his  rules 
of  life  for  the  future  guidance  of  a 
child,  524.  525 ;  his  alarm  at  the  tenor 
of  rrtjsident  J.  Q.  Adams's  first  mes- 
sage, 52."» ;  proposoH  a  protest  by  Vir- 
ginia, 525,  .')2r> ;  proposes  to  consti- 
tutionaUze  internal  improrcments  on 
certain  conditions,  opening  of 

182$,  527  ;  the  climax  of  his  pecu- 
niary difficulties  reached,  527 ;  asks 
Legislature  to  be  allowed  to  sell  hiA 
landii  by  lottery,  622;  his  paper  on 
that  subject,  628.  622;  action  of  his 
friends  in  Richmond,  529 ;  grant  to 
University  refused,  530 ;  a  misrepre- 
sented joke,  fiSii;  refuses  to  receive  a 
donation  from  the  State,  ;  his  let- 
ter to  his  grandson,  Ml ;  gloomy  anti- 
cipations, ;  his  eorrespoudence 
with  Cabell,  6^2 ;  explaiud  his  affairs, 
etc.,  to  Madison,  6;{2.  iiiill;  his  loss  by 
indorsing,  532,  533  ;  the  friend  who 
gave  the  coup  He  (frdcCy  533 ;  charac- 
teristic incidents,  633-535 ;  Nicholases 
liist  declarations,  634  ;  lottery  bill 
passes,  535 ;  public  meetings  on  the 
subject,  Ii3i5 ;  meeting  in  Nelson  coun- 
ty, fiiifj ;  lottery  plan  does  not  come  up 
to  public  wishes,  &2fi;  aids  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  HM. ;  manner 
in  which  he  received  these,  637  ;  his 
declining  health,  637 ;  conceals  his 
malady  from  his  family,  537  ;  makes  his 
will,  aiil ;  his  reluctance  to  be  helped, 
637,  continues  his  rides,  QM\ 

dangerous  accidents,  MS;  letter  to 
Heatou  on  slavery,  ^i22 ;  his  last  reading, 
liaS;  nearly  suflbcated  by  an  artist,  640; 
his  deportmont  to  his  family,  5tO:  invit- 
ed to  attend  50th  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence at  Washington,  541  ;  his 
reply.  Ml ;  deaths  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams  on  that  day,  fiA2;  Jefferson's 
death  doscribe«l  by  his  oldest  grand- 
sou,  543.  544;  his  last  written  message 
to  his  daughter,  Mh. ;  Mr.  Trist's  recol- 
lections of  his  death,  515.  54f> ;  his  Iiist 
interview  with  the  female  members  of 
his  family,  547;  Dr.  Dunglison's  memo- 
randa of  his  illness  and  death,  547- 
549  ;  what  he  meant  by  asking  Madi- 
son to  "  take  care  of  him  when  dead," 
649,  650 ;  Madison's  tribute  to  his 
memory,  550 ;  other  such  tributes,  55o, 
651 ;  the  public  sorrow  over  the  deaths 
of  Jefferson  and  Adams,  Ml ;  funeral 
orations,  5.'i2 ;  Jefferson's  religious 
views,  553-558;  his  posthumously  pub- 
lished letters  on  the  subject,  etc.,  559, 
5r>0 ;  closing  up  of  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
661.  662  ;  his  descendants  at  the  time 
of  his  death,         his  monument  and 


epitaph,  563 ;  publications  of  his  writ- 
ings, 564.  5M;  responsibility,  5(>5. 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  Tliomius,  her  family,  VoL 
L  ^>2j  tiil ;  her  appearance  and  charac- 
ter, t»3i  til. ;  incidents  of  marriage,  64^ 
QSt ;  patrimony,  fifi ;  her  health  in 
1781,  2112;  her  decline,  880;  her 
death  and  epitaph,  882.  3H3. 

Jessup,  Lieut.  Colonel,  his  masterly  con- 
duct as  commander  of  the  V.  S.  troops 
in  Connecticut  during  Hartford  Con- 
vention, etc.,  VoL  m.  415,  416. 

Johnson,  Chapman,  Visitor  and  Hector 
of  University  of  Virginia,  Vol.  HI.  h'»5. 

Johnson,  Judge,  Jefferson  to,  complain- 
ing that  the  Republican  side  of  Ameri- 
can history  had  not  been  written,  VoL 

m.  iss. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  his  ~3ply  to  Garde- 
nier  in  tenth  Congress,  /oL  TTT.  248. 

Jones.  Commodore  Jo>.u  l*aul.  Jefferson's 
opinion  of.  Vol.  L  498  ;  dispatched  to 
Denmark  by  Jefferson  in  1788.  49^.; 
appointed  Commissioner  to  Algiers, 
VoL  IL  til ;  his  life  cruise  over,  tj^ ; 
circumstances  of  his  death,  62  ;  Jef- 
ferson's opinion  of  him, 

Jones,  William,  declines  Secretaryship 
of  the  Navy,  VoL  IL  640. 

Jones,  Dr.  Walter,  Jefferson  to,  delineat- 
ing the  character  of  Washington,  VoL 
m.  MiL 

Kennedy,  John  P.,  his  life  of  Wirt  gives 
Jefferson's  letters  respecting  Flenry, 
not  published  in  Jefferson's  Works, 
VoLL  Hi;  his  vLsit  to  Monticello,  VoL 
m.  521. 

Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798,  drafted 
by  Jefferson,  VoL  IL  448-451  ;  pass- 
ed by  Kentucky  Legislature,  451.  452 ; 
resolutions  of  1799,  Mii;  Legislature 
of,  complains  of  infraction  of  Span- 
ish treaty,  VoL  m.  21. 

Kercheval,  Samuel,  Jefferson  to,  on  re- 
vising Constitution  of  Virginia,  VoL 
HL  i23. ;  the  letter  published  and  its 
effects,  429,  im 

King's-Mountain,  battle  of,  VoL  L  2M  ;  • 
Tories  hung,  2&1  ;  the  act  justifiable, 
281 ;  effect  of  tlie  battle,  282. 

King  Rufus,  his  position  in  U.  S.  Senate, 
VoL  IL  21 ;  his  certificate  in  regard  to 
Genet,  183,  IM ;  apiwinted  minister 
to  England,  339-341  ;   interferes  to 
prevent  Irish  prisoners  from  being 
sent  to  U.  S.,  400  ;  his  avowals  on  the 
subject,  400  ;  his  correspondence  with 
Hamilton  in  regard  to  Miranda  project, 
43fi,   437.   440 ;   his  correspondence 
with  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  regard 
to  same,  440.  ill ;  Jefferson  to,  in  re 
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gard  to  procuring  a  settlement  for  in-  [ 
surgent  sIftTes,  Vol.  UL  15.  Ill  ;  bia 
statements  in  regard  to  Hriti.sh  impress- 
ments, aai ;  charged  by  Jefferson  with 
suppressing  a  friendly  overture  made 
by  iiimself  to  England,  4:<(>-4:>i;. 

Kitchell,  Mr.,  resolutions  of,  asserting 
power  of  House  of  RepresentatiTcs  in 
regard  to  treaties,  VoL  IL 

Knox,  General  Henry,  his  views  of 
federal  Convention,  and  his  plan  of 
government,  Vol.  L  506.  567  ;  appoint- 
ed Se(>retary  of  War  in  Washington's 
Cabinet,  622 ;  sketch  of  his  previous 
life,  697j  fiM ;  Jefferson  to.  VoL  IL 
1:2 ;  his  Cabinet  opinion  on  the  appor- 
tionment bill,  ^  ;  Cabinet  opinion  on 
suspending  pavments  to  France,  105; 
Cabinet  action,  122,  129,  138j  Cabi- 
net  opinion  in  favor  of  forcibly  detain- 
ing  Little  Democrat,  161,  162.  166 ; 
Cabinet  opinion  on  demanding  recall 
of  Ocuet,  and  on  convening  Congress, 

•  175,  176:  on  instructions  asking 
Genet's  recall,  Ifil ;  Cabinet  opinions, 
186-18S  ;  Cabinet  opinion  on  ordering 
Genet  away,  201 ;  Cabinet  action  on 
Whisky  War,  2A1 ;  his  resignation, 
2ull;  adviijcs  Adams,  in  1797,  to  send 
Jefferson  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
France,  Slii;  superseded  in  provisional 
army  and  throws  up  his  conmiission, 
;  approves  of  Jefferson's  inaugu- 
ral address,  661,  fifi2. 

Kosciusko,  Jefferson  to,  in  1799,  declar- 
ing duty  of  Americans  to  act  together 
in  war,  however  brought  about,  VoL 
XL  llfi ;  Jefferson  to,  VoL  UL  Sfil ; 
death  of,  in  1817.  445;  leaves  Jeffer- 
son the  executor  of  his  will,  445 ; 
their  friendship  and  correspondence, 
445  ;  sketch  of  his  career,  445. 

Lafayette,  Gen.,  ordered   to  advance 
South  by  Washington,  VoL  L  317 ; 
tlirows  himself  into  Richmond,  325 ; 
his  replies  to  insolence  of  Gen.  Phil- 
lips, 326  ;  refuses  to  receive  communi- 
cations from  Arnold,   329  ;  retreats 
before  Cornwallis,  333j  SM ;  Jefferson 
to,  .Sli  ;  his  assistance  to  Jefferson  in 
France,  42.*) ;  Jefferson  requests  French  ! 
government  to  accept  a  bust  of,  453  ;  j 
his  American  sympathies,  453.  454 ;  ' 
Jeffbrson's  feelings  towards  him,  45  i,  | 
455 :   Jefferson's  private  opinion  of,  , 
464  ;  .Jefferson's  letter  to,  from  Nice,  j 
containing  noble  sentences,  471 ;  as-  , 
sists  Jefferson,  4S4  ;  instructions  from  ' 
his  constituents,  520 :  Jeffen»on  to,  on  ' 
obeying  his  instructions.  520 ;  Jeffer-  j 
son'  to,  Vol.  n.  g§  ;   bis  letters  to  | 


Wa.<hington  and  Hamilton,  in  1798. 
assuring  them  the  Directory  wish  a 
friendly  accommodation,  426.  42" ; 
Jefferson's  location  of  the  lands  grant- 
ed him  by  Congress,  VoL  UL  113 ; 
Jefferson  to,  on  the  outrage  on  the 
Chesapeake,  22fi;  Jefferson  to,  on 
Hartford  Convention,  12Q;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  Missouri  question,  4M;  his 
triumphal  visit  to  U.  S.  in  1824,  502; 
writes  Jefferson,  and  is  invited  to 
Monticello,  Sll2;  his  visit  there  in 
1824,  5*i3 ;  the  banquet  given  by  the 
citizens  of  Charlottesville,  fiill;  his 
5»econd  visit  in  1S2.'>.  516. 

Langdon,  John,  oppo.<ed  to  treaty  of 
London,  VoL  IL  266 ;  Jeffersoii  to. 
S.'io ;  offered  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Navy  by  Jefferson,  640. 

Lavoisier,  Jefferson's  acquaintance  with 
in  Paris,  VoL  L  506. 

Law,  Mr,  Jefferson  to,  on  the  policy  of 
England's  allying  itself  with  a  political 
faction  in  U.  S.,  VoL  UL  353. 

Law-reading,  the  course  of,  prescribed 
by  Jefferson,  for  MadUon,  Monroe, 
and  others,  VoL  L  53-57. 

Law  revision  of  Virginia,  revisers  elect- 
ed, VoL  L  iiiii ;  distribution  of  their 
duties,  2lia;  they  meet,  and  agree 
upon  their  report,  216 ;  number  of 
bills  reported,  217  ;  diction  217: 
principles  of,  how  settled.  218 ;  ano- 
malies of,  218 ;  draft  of  bill  for  estab- 
lishing religious  freedom,  210,  22"; 
history  of  the  straggle  on  the  bill, 
221-223  ;  statutes  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion, 223-226 ;  slavery  bills,  227  ;  cri- 
minal code,  221;  criminal  code  de- 
feated, 22^;  ultimate  fate  of  the 
revision,  223. 

Lear,  Col.  Tobias.  VoL  IL  115;  hil 
character  and  relations  with  Washing- 
ton, 867.  368;  appointed  to  office  by 
Jefferson,  ZM;  charged  with  mutila- 
ting Washington's  letter-books,  3oS ; 
absurdity  of  the  charge,  368.  369; 
Mr.  Sparks's  and  Judge  Washington's 
testimony  on  the  subject,  37' > :  be 
negotiates  treaty  with  Tripoli,  VoL  IIL 
142-145. 

Ledyard.  John,  visits  Jefferson  in  Parii', 
VoL  L  443 ;  Jefferson  aids  his  plans, 
443.  444 ;  his  journey  to  Russia,  4+3, 
444 ;  Inst  glimpses  of  him,  506,  507 ; 
his  feelings  towartls  Jefferson,  507. 

Lee,  Arthur,  VoL  L  165^  388,  392. 

Lee,  Charles,  appointed  .\ttomey-General 
by  Washington,  Vol.  U.  2M;  his  atti- 
tude in  President  Adams's  Cabinet,  345. 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot,  his  action  on  the 
Virginia  Burgesses  in  1773,  VoL  L 
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78;  in  1774,  £4;  inCongrosa,  in  1776, 
IM ;  reelected,  210. 

Lee,  Col.  (alterwardd  General),  Hcury, 
his  >letiK>ir»  of  the  i^ouiliern  war, 
VoL  L  2<i;{ ;  his  representation!^  of  the 
conduct  of  Tarleton,  Cornwallis,  etc., 
2fia;  his  account  of  the  invasion  of 
Virginia,  .•iOl-3<>4 ;  his  erroneous  re- 
prcHCiitations,  303.  304 ;  he  cut«  off 
the  Tories  on  Haw  River,  310.  'dll ;  he 
joiii!<  with  Madison  in  eslabiishing  Na- 
tional (ittzelte,  VoL  IL  li ;  contem- 
plates accepting  a  commission  in  the 
French  armies,  165 ;  charged  by  Jef- 
ferwon  with  heing  an  informer,  etc., 
298.  3i'>3  ;  his  activity  in  Virginia  elec- 
tions in  11  MI,  liti;  elected  to  Con- 
gress, 4M;  Wolcott's  opinion  of, 
512 ;  advises  desperate  measures  to 
prevent  the  ek-ctiou  of  Jefferson,  6<i8  ; 
circumstances  under  which  Jefferson 
termeil  his  Memoirs  a  "  historical 
novel,"  VoL  m.  ♦)<iL 

Lee,  Henry  (son  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee),  his 
overtures  to  Jefferson,  and  the  sequel, 
VoL  m.  602,  f.r.o-filU. 

Lee,  Kichurd  Henry,  his  action  in  the 
Virginia  burgesses  in  1778,  Vol.  L 
l&i  in  1774,  M;  his  sjwech  in  favor 
of  arming  in  1775,  1 02 ;  his  position 
and  family,  103 ;  chosen  to  move  reso- 
lution for  Independence  in  Congress, 
142 ;  why  not  Ciiairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  draft  Declaration,  144,  et 
teg. :  Marshall's,  Tucker's,  and  J. 
Adams's  explanations  thereof,  144, 
145 ;  Jefferson's  personal  relations 
witl),  152-157 ;  allusions  to,  172.  182, 
183.  18.5.  186.  189.  196  ;  thrown  out 
of  congressional  delegation,  210 ; 
alleged  reason.s,  210;  vindicated,  211 ; 
a.sks  Jefferson's  friendly  offices,  211, 
212 ;  his  merits,  313 ;  his  views  of  the 
church  establishment,  '^2^;  in  tho 
Legislature,  357. 

Lee.  Thomas  Ludwell,  appointed  a  law 
revi.«er,  VoL  L  Siiil ;  his  death,  2M. 

Levees,  Presidential,  abolished,  VoL  IL 
668 ;  amusing  attempt  of  ladies  to 
compel  Jefferson   to  restore  them, 

Lewis,  Merriwether,  his  and  Clarke's 
western  exploration  originated,  VoL 
in.  81 ;  he  is  appointed  Governor  of 

,  Louisiana  Territory,  liliS ;  Jefferson's 
di.<!patch  to,  in  regard  to  treatment  of 
Indians,  and  the  execution  of  Indian 
murderers,  266. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  appointed  Attorney-Gene- 
ral by  Jefferson,  VoL  IL  ;  sketch 
of  his  previous  career,  iilil ;  Jefferson 
V),  declaring  that  Federal  blaudcra 


shall  not  drive  him  to  nniko  removal-, 
VoL  m.  24;  he  resigns  Attorney- 
Generalship,  134.  13.1. 

Lincoh),  I^vi  (son  of  preceding),  draws 
up  protest  of  minority  of  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  agiiinst  Hartford 
Convention,  VoL  m.  41 'i. 

Lithson,  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  recanting  his 
early  expressions  against  mechanical 
operatives,  VoL  IIL  L3_L 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  reports  resolu- 
tions against  treaty  of  London,  VoL 

n.  2!>i 

Livingston,  Edward,  moves  a  call  on 
President  for  papers  in  regard  to 
treaty  of  London,  VoL  II.  2?>6.  287 ; 
his  motion  and  able  speeches  in  the 
"  Robbins  affair,"  624^  5^  ;  Jefferson 
to,  in  18o0  on  party  prosi>ects,  etc., 
ftiSt.  \  Hamilton's  sbitement  of  his  pos- 
ture in  the  Presidential  election  in 
1801,  5M;  his  testimony  in  regard  to 
Bayard's  tempting  him  in  the  election 
in  ISol,  610.  611 ;  hw  contest  with 
the  Goveniment,  etc.,  in  the  Batture 
case.  Vol.  nL  266-269 ;  his  character, 
268,  269;  his  reconciliation  with  Jef- 
ferson, 269.  500;  Jefl'erson  to,  5U0 ; 
sends  his  Louisiana  code  to  Jefferson, 
fi:iS;  Jefferson's  opinion  thereon,  524. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  one  of  tho  com- 
mittee to  draft  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, VoL  L  Ifiii;  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  etc.,  SM;  invited 
by  Jefferson  to  become  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  VoL  IL  572;  offered  and 
accepts  the  mission  to  France,  627, 
628.  642 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  questions 
of  maritime  policy,  670,  Qll ;  he  is 
informed  of  Jefferson's  policy  in  re- 
8(>eet  to  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  VoL 
in.  6j  7j  Jefferson  reiterates  his  views 
to  him,  22^  22;  his  reception  in 
France,  4?;  his  claims,  and  charac- 
ter as  an  ambassador,  48,  49;  his 
correspondence  witli  his  Government, 
49,  et  seq.;  he  did  not  originate 
the  policy  of  acquiring  Louisiana, 
60 ;  he  received  his  first  idea  and 
directions  on  this  head  from  Jef- 
ferson, 50j  &1;  he  vigorously  presses 
negotiations,  he  and  Monroe  make 
a  treaty  for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  etc., 
58-60;  his  dispatch  to  Government 
thereon,  fil ;  his  feelings  in  respect  to 
Monroe's  a])pointment,  61j  Madison's 
reply  to  dispatch,  ^ ;  his  statements 
and  course  considered,  60^  tiL 

Lloyd,  James,  his  bill  against  treason, 
etc.,  VoL  n.  396,  397  ;  the  vote  in  th« 
Senate  oa  second  reading  of,  396. 
897. 
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Lo^an,  speech  to  Lord  Dunmorc, 
VoLLliM. 

Lojran,  (Joorgc,  sails  for  France  in  1798; 
Vol.  n.  charged  with  having 

gone  to  invite  a  French  invasion, 
si23 ;  fliargcd  with  being  the  bearer 
of  a  traitorous  correspondence,  etc., 
412;  Jefl'crson  implicated,  41 H;  Lo- 
gan\'<  reception  in  France,  4 '26 ;  U.  S. 
Semite  complain  of  his*  conduct,  457 ; 
President  Adams's  reply,  457 ;  a  pre- 
tendetl  memorial  of  Logan  to  French 
(lovornment  presented  by  Harper  in 
the  House,  46ri  •  Logan^s  reply,  AM; 
he  is  vindicated  at  home,  iiiii;  the 
tyrannieal  "  Logan  law  "  passed,  4i>7  ; 
John  Athims's  later  statpmcuts  in  re- 
gard to  Logan,  lfi5;  Logan  elected  to 
U.  S.  Senate,  611;  Jefferson  to,  on 
Peun-iylvania  Republican  schisms  in 
1H03,  VoL  HL  135^  I'Mi ;  Jeflerson  to, 
437. 

Louis  XVI.,  Jefferson's  view  of  his  cha- 
racter, VoL  L  682,  fiaiL 

Louisiana  (French),  ceded  by  Spain  to 
France,  VoL  III.  Q ;  the  purchase  of, 
by  U.  S.  originated  by  Jefferson,  6-6, 
^  23^  60,  61-58.  62-64;  fruitTol 
timt  purchase,  64-66 ;  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  permanent  acquisition 
of  territory  ever  made  by  a  ruler,  64— 
Qfi;  Jefferson's  views  of  boundaries 
of.  110.  355.  m 

Louisiana,  territory  of,  organized,  VoL 
m.  IM ;  the  SUte  of,  votes  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
diiugliter,  662. 

Lyon,  Matthew,  his  conviction  under  the 
'Sedition  Law,  VoL  S-  416,  417. 

Macnevin,  Mr.,  an  exile  iu  U.  S.,  VoL  IL 

409.. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  VoL  IL  21 ;  moves  a 
repeal  of  Sedition  Law,  632 ;  how  de- 
feated, 532,  533  ;  visit  of  an  ex-Presi- 
dent to,  liiiii ;  chosen  Speaker  of  House 
of  Representatives  in  1801,  678 ;  chosen 
Speaker  in  eighth  ('ongress.  VoL  HL 
73  ;  chosen  speaker  in  ninth  Congress, 
150 ;  his  attachment  fur  Randolph, 
166 ;  Jefferson  to,  in  1819,  450 ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  in  1822,  on  abuse  of  his 
confidence  by  pubUcation  of  his  letters, 
474.  475; 

Matlison  James,  his  remarks  on  Jeffer- 
son's use  of  '*  strong  and  round  terms," 
VoL  L  liifi ;  a  member  of  Virginia 
house  of  delegates,  IflS  ;  described  as 
a  lfgi.«ilator  by  Jefferson,  12S ;  his 
action  in  regard  to  church  establish- 
ment, iLi^  ;  his  views  of  Arnold's  in- 
vasion of  Virginia,  'ilA;  a  joke  told 


of  Jeffereo    by,  405 ;   Jefferson  to, 
443,  464  ;  Jefferson  to,  on  proceedings 
of  federal  Convention,  llii ;  JefferMn 
to,  on  the  Federalist,  and  on  a  proper 
constitution  for  France,  5i'S  ;  Jefferson 
to,  on  impolicy  of  making  no  com- 
mercial distinctions  between  England 
and  France,  640,  641  ;  his  reply  to 
Jefferson's  question,  whether  one  gene- 
ration can  bind  another,  ^M. ;  his  be- 
lief of  the  existence  of  monarchicalricwe 
in  United  States,  667.  590 ;  his  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  federal  Con- 
vention. MWi-hl'l ;  accuracy  and  vera- 
city of  his  report  questioned,  570-578, 
675 :  his  action  on  the  Funding  law, 
6()6 ;  averse  to  a  division  of  parties, 
628,  629;  declares  Washington's  reluct- 
ance to  sign  United  States  Bank  bill, 
63 1 ;  in  Congress,  VoL  IL  24_i  con- 
sulted   by  Washington   on   the  ap- 
portionment bill  and  on  Jeffersou'e 
answer  to  Hammond,  52,  57  ;  in  Con- 
gress, 103.  107  ;  Jefferson  to,  on  Anglo- 
phobia, etc.,  in  the  Cabinet,  LSI ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  describing  Washington's  at- 
titude, 132 ;  Jeffer.«ion  to,  in  respect  to 
Genet's  character  and  conduct,  169, 
18').  188.  21Ll  ;  Jefferson  to,  declaring 
his  loathing  of  his  office,  179  ;  Jeffer- 
son to  on  Genet's  appeal  to  the  people, 
185 ;  be  is  consulted  by  Washington 
on  power  of  changiug  place  of  meeting 
of  Congress,  193,  194  ;  Jefferson  to, 
describing  affairs  at  the  temporary 
capital,  198,  IM ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
"  regulating  propositions,"  227  ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  non-importation  bill,  etc., 
229 ;  be  declines  a  seat  in  Washing- 
ton's Cabinet,  245,  liM;  his  estimate 
of  the  comparative  abilities  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton,  'Mh ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  the  President's   denunciation  of 
Democratic  societies,  253-255  ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  in  1794,  declining  Preaidec- 
tial  nomination,  and  wishing  him  to 
accept  it,  265 ;  his  reply,  and  Jeffer- 
son's rejoinder,  256,  257 ;  Jefferson 
to,  soliciting  him  to  answer  Hamil- 
ton's defence  of  Jay's  treaty,  268.  2Q9 ; 
he  reports  addre.ss  of  House  to  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  fourth  Congress,  270; 
moves  an  amendment  of  Livingston's 
resolution,       ;  his  speech  againet  the 
treaty  of  London,       ;  supports  Kit* 
chell'a  resolutions,  2S8  ;  Jeffer>on  to, 
on  treaty -making  power.  289 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  his  proposition  for  po^t 
roads.  289,  J- fferson  to.  on  r©« 

cent  Fre.Mdential  election,  812.  et 
Jefferson  to,  iuelof>iug  an  overture  to 
President  Adams,  816-319;  his  rc»- 
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sons  for  not  communicating  it,  319. 
320 ;  liin  statement  of  Adams's  politi- 
cal feeling  on  entering  Presidency,  825, 
SiSi ;  Jetters(m  to,  approving  of  his 
withholding  overture  to  Adunis.  83i) ; 
he  is  proposed  for  uiininter  to  France 
by  Adam?,  834  ;  proceedings  of  Cabi- 
net thereon,  aa>i;  Jefferson  to,  on 
strengtit  of  parties  in  Congress,  Ml  ; 
he  retires  from  Congrevs,  882 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  He- 
publicans,  SM Jefferson  to,  on  Miir- 
shalPs  return  and  Logan's  mission,  898; 
his  views  of  the  import  of  the  Ken-  ' 
tucky  resolutions  of  1798,  4il  ;  Jeffer-  ' 
son  to,  for  raising  money  for  political 
objects,  474;  Jefferson  to,  47U;  his  activ- 
ity in  Virginia  elections  in  1799, 492 ;  his 
report  in  Virginia' Legislature  in  1799, 
61<>;  Jefferson  to,  mentioning  matters 
in  Congress  and  results  of  coming 
election,  Jefferson  to,  summing 

up  results  of  the  session,  fikz ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  tie  in  Presidential  vote, 
677 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  new  French 
treaty  and  Jay's  nomination  as  Chief 
Justice,  577.  578 ;  Jefferson  to  after 
election  in  ia;>lj  declarirtg  that  a 
legislative  usurpation  would  have  been 
ret^isiod,  rt>N  i.  Onl ;  his  article  on 
the  charge  that  Jefferson  calumniat* 
ed  Bayard,  6 20.  621;  appointed  Se- 
cretary of  Slate  by  Jefl'erson,  685 ; 
bis  reply  to  Livingston's  dispatch 
announcing  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
VoL  in.  li;!;  Jefferson  to,  on 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  etc.,  1 10, 
111 ;  his  correspondence  with  the 
British  minister,  Kose,  250 ;  nominated 
for  President,  258 ;  elected  President, 
272 ;  his  relations  with  his  predeces- 
sor, SilS;  their  characters  compared, 
808,  et  My. ;  Erskinc's  treaty  conclud- 
cd,  814  ;  non-intercourse  law  sus- 
pended, 315 ;  the  treaty  rejected  by 
England,  316;  effect  of  this  on  the 
American  people,  819 ;  it  creates  a  t 
war  party  among  the  Republicans,  ' 
82o;  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  820 ; 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  82o ; 
misunderstandings  in  the  Cabinet  in- 
crease, 357,  868;  British  minister's 
declaration,  Ml ;  war  decUred  with 
Great  liritain,  siil;  progress  of  the 
war,  MH ;  Jefferson's  tribute  to  Madi- 
son, H7'  I :  meeting  of  Congress,  371 ; 
naval  triumphs  and  land  disasters,  811 ; 
he  is  reelected  President  in  IS] 2,  376; 
progress  of  the  war  in  1813.  376 ;  pro- 
gress of  the  war  in  1814,  395;  U.  S. 
capitol  burnt  by  the  enemy,  396 ;  bat- 
tles of  Chippewa,  Bridgewaier,  Fort 


Erie,  Plattsborg,  and  New  Orleans, 
896-398 ;  comparative  numbers  and 
seasoning  of  the  British  and  American 
troops,  896-398  ;  character  of  the 
American  commanders,  396.  39S  ; 
treaty  of  peace  concluded,  Sfifi;  the 
tatuit  that  it  did  not  provide  against 
impressments  considered,  898-400  ; 
Madison  is  expecteii  by  Jefferson  to 
leave  a  poHtical  history,  etc.,  4RS  ;  JeJ'- 
ferson  to,  asking  him  to  "  take  care  of 
him  when  dead,"  682,  633 ;  bis  tribute 
to  Jefferson,  550. 

Madison,  Rev.  James,  Jefferson  to,  VoL 
L  .^'>4-n(>ti. 

Marbois,  Francois,  Marquis  of  Barb6- 
Marbois,  French  Secretary  of  Legation 
in  U.  S.,  VoL  L  363 ;' intrusted  by 
Napoleon  with  negotiations  for  sale  of 
Louisiana,  VoL  lEL  58^  et  seq. ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  declaring  groat  territory 
favorable  to  repubUcan  government, 

Maria  Antoinette,   Qnecn  of  France, 
VoL  L  483 ;  Jefferson  and  Burke's 
pictures  of,  532.  filiS ;  Governeur  Mor- 
ris's testimony,  633.  584. 
Marion,  General,  VoL  L  279. 
Marshall,  John,  his  account  of  Apiold's  in- 
vasion of  Virginia,  VoL  L  295  ;  Jeffer- 
son's opinion  of  his  Life  of  Washington 
VoL  n.  Zh  ;  Jefferson's  Ana  intended 
OS  testimony  against  that  work,  35^  iQ. ; 
Marshall's  public  career,  85-40 ;  his 
personal  and  political  character  and 
views,  35-40  ;  bis  character  as  a  Judge, 
86,  dl ;  publishes  his  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, 22 ;  his  theory  of  government, 
ST,  as  ;  his  picture  of  parties,  37^  aa  ; 
Els  language,  etc.,  towards  Jefferson, 
2S  ;  his  remarks  on  the  Mazzei  letter, 
as ;  comments  of  Edinburgh  Review 
on  his  work,  40 ;  his  statement  of  the 
reasons  of  Morris's  appointment  as 
minister  to  France,  iii ;  of  Pennsylva- 
nia disturbances,  Q2.;  of  the  Cabinet 
proceedings  thereon,  Qfi ;  his  state- 
ment of  the  reception  in  the  United 
States  of  the  news  of  war  between 
France  and  England,  LJl ;  his  account 
of  Genet's  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Iii9  ;  his  account  of  the  affair  of 
the  Little  Democrat,  171^  172^  IBS: 
his  statement  of  Genet's  complaints 
against  the  President  and  Cabinet,  197, 
las ;  his  statements  in  regard  to  Jef- 
ferson's  retiring  from  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  21L  218 ;  bis  represen- 
tations of  Washington's  views  and  of 
the  state  of  parties  in  1794,  232,  233  ; 
in  regard  to  the  whisky  war,  212 ;  his 
account  of  effect  of  President's  moa* 
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■age  refui^ing  pajicrs  in  regard  to 
treaty  of  London,  t->XS  ;  ha  Rtatemcnts 
In  regard  to  the  Mazrci  letter,  and 
Jcfferrion's  retort,  liiil ;  his  rejoinder, 
and  »otne  of  its  positions  considered, 
864.  Sj15  ;  counselled  with  by  Wa*hing- 
ton  in  regard  to  the  "  Langhome  let- 
ter," ai2  ;  his  return  from  France  and 
political  reception,  222 ;  his  actiTity  in 
the  Virginia  elections  in  1799,  ^22', 
elected  to  Congress,  125 ;  his  supposed 
attitude  in  Congress,  611,  612 ;  his 
speech  on  the  Kobbins  affair,  6'2.'> ;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  M2  ;  to 
Hamilton,  declining  to  interfere  in  the 
struggle  between  Jefferson  and  Burr, 

684  ;  his  opinion  of  the  proper  way  of 
construing  the  new  treaty  with  France, 

685  ;  commissioned  Chief-Justice,  O'iG ; 
retains  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  and 
acts  in  both  offices,  fiifi;  discharges 
Bollman  and  Swartwout  from  custody. 
Vol.  m.  mi  ;  holds  Burr  to  bail  for 
a  misdemeanor,  204  ;  meets  Burr  as  a 
fellow  guest  at  a  dinner  party,  2()4  ; 
presides  at  circuit  where  Burr  is  to  be 
tried,  2115  ;  charged  by  Wirt  with  en- 
joying the  attacks  made  in  court  on 
the  President,  liul ;  grants  a  tubfxxna 
duce»  Ucum  to  the  rreaident,  2c>9 ;  a 
practical  coninieutary  on  his  decision, 
212 ;  his  order  in  regard  to  confine- 
ment of  Burr  after  indictment  for  trea- 
son, 212 ;  bis  opinion  in  regard  to  in- 
troduction of  testimony  on  the  trial 
for  treason,  214,  215  ;  other  opinions, 
orders,  etc.,  through  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  215-21"  ;  his  opinions, 
etc.,  in  Burr's  trial  reflected  on  in  Con- 
gress, 21  i-2 10  ;  manifestations  of  feel- 
ing on,  out  of  Congress,  2AL 

Martin,  Luther,  one  of  Burr's  counsel  on 
his  trial.  Vol.  IIL  ;  bis  attacks  on 
the  President,  2<u\  207  ;  caiiscs  of  his 
hostility  to  Jefferson,  208  ;  his  charac- 
ter and  habits  described  by  Blenner- 
basset,  209 ;  his  amusing  political 
charge  to  a  grand  jury,  and  the  repl^r 
of  that  body,  41^  iU. 

Mason,  George,  drafts  constitution  of 
Virginia,  VoL  L  195  ;  Jefferson's  de- 
scription of  him,  121 ;  appointed  a 
law  reviser,  2<isi ;  resigns,  208. ;  elected 
to  Congress,  210 ;  independence  of 
personal  cliques,  212;  his  action  on 
church  establishment,  222 ;  Jefferson 
to  on  fiscal  measures,  and  on  the  rise 
of  partie!<,  6.32. 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.,  bis  pamphlet 
in  1800  attacking  Jefferson,  VoL  IL 
668,  6112  ;  Vol.  IIL  620^  et  teq. 

Mason,  S.  T.,  VoL  JL  fill. 


Mason,  Thomson,  elected  a  judge  of 
general  court,  VoL  L  '21 6. 

Mazzei  letter,  (Jefferson's)  metamor* 
piloses  of,  VoL  n.  iiiLl ;  published  in 
U.  S.,  atil  ;  attacks  of  the  press  on 
Jefferson  therefor,  SCI.  86 2 :  Jeffer- 
son's course  in  reference  to,  S6 1-36.3  ; 
Pickering's  absurd  declarations  con- 
cerning, 'Am^  aM=M2;  \Yashington'9 
view  of,  863,  864 ;  Jefferson's  letter 
to  Van  Buren  concerning,  3112 ;  VoL 

Mazzei,  Philip,  Jefferson  to  on  state  of 
parties,  VoL  n.  225 ;  an  account  of, 
22li;  Jefferson  to,  in  1804,  alluding  to 
former  letter,  etc.,  VoL  lEL  ILL 

Mcllenry,  John,  appointed  Secretary  of 
War,  VoL  EL  21iii ;  his  character,  M5 ; 
joins  in  the  intrigue  in  relation  to  offi- 
cers of  the  provisional  army,  122  ;  dis- 
missed from  the  President's  Cabinet, 
545  ;  furnishes  Hamilton  with  materials 
for  an  attack  on  the  President,  bHi  ; 
his  description  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  leaders  in  1800,  ai2. 

McKean,  Thomas,  his  action  on  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Vol.  L  1R.3  ;  his 
political  position.  Vol.  H.  165.  245  ; 
his  opposition  to  treaty  of  London, 
266 ;  elected  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1799,  ;  Jefferson  to,  512  ; 
opposed  by  "  Friends  of  the  People," 
but  reelected  Governor,  Vol.  HI.  135. 

McLeod,  Captain,  sent  by  Tarleton  to 
seize  Jeflerson,  VoL  L  3:{7  ;  hLs  gentle- 
manly conduct  at  Monticello,  3r>8,  839. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, VoL  L  190;  VoL  m.  o70- 
582. 

Mercer,  Lieut.-Col.  John,  his  timely  suc- 
cor of  Lafayette,  VoL  L  231 ;  his 
effective  service,  334. 

Mercer,  Mr.,  VoL  IL  103^  117^  119. 

Merry,  Mr.  (British  minister  to  U.  S.), 
considers  nimself  insulted  by  Jeffer- 
son's slighting  his  wife,  VoL  IH.  1 16; 
the  circumstances,  116 ;  sends  com- 
plaints home  and  sequel,  116,  1 17. 

Meusnier,  M.  de,  Jefferson  furnishes  mat- 
ter to  for  EHcyclnpidie  Ilcthodiqtu., 
Vol.  L  ML 

Michigan,  territory  of,  organized,  VoL 

m.  m. 

Miffiin,  General  Thomas,  Governor  of 
Pa.,  VoL  n.  157,  ICOi  161^  166,  241^ 

Minor,  John  B.,  his  account  of  orig-in  of 
Virginia  Universitv,  VoL  ITL  4r.l, 
462. 

Mirabean,  Jefferson's  contact  with  and 

opinion  of,  VoL  L  526,  527. 
Miranda,  Don  Francisco  de,  his  history 
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V0LIL434,  tt  neq. ;  his  career  in  France. 
434.  liia ;  Bris."»ot'8  tribute  ui.  Hiii; 
his  proposcii  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween Kn<;lan<l,  South  Anifriea,  and 
U.  S.,  4 :{.'»,  43<'> ;  his  proposals  (.ivored 
by  England,  486 ;  his  correspondence 
thereon  with  (ien.  Hamilton,  4:{(>,  437. 
44 '2 ;  his  plans  and  objects,  4:<5-4;n. 
441,  442 ;  his  letter  to  President 
Adams,  441.  44'i  ;  his  project  rtyected 
by  latter,  5:}8.  5:^9;  Hamilton's  corres- 
pondence with  King  concerninjr,  in 
180(1,  ')40  ;  expedition  from  New  York 
again:<t  Oaraccas  in  1806,  VoL  IIL  Ifil ; 
its  failure,  169 ;  his  subsequetit  career 
and  death,  169 ;  trial  of  accomplices 
for  violating  U.  S.  neutrality  laws,  169. 
Misj^ouri  Question,  an  account  of,  and 
of  JetTcrsoirs  opinions  on,  VoL  IIL 
458-460. 

Uitchell,  Dr.  Samuel  L,  his  report  on 
dry  doclcs,  VoL  IIL  ;  anecdotes  of, 
M;  his  speech  on  treaty  for  purchase 
of  Louisiiiiiu, 

Horiurchicul  views  in  United  States,  ex- 
istence of,  asserted  by  Jefferson,  VoL 
L  560 ;  loyalism  in  New  Yorlv,  561. 
562 :  the  question  an  op4.'n  one  at 
breaking  out  of  Revolution,  Mli ; 
causes  which  subsequently  led  to  re- 
action against  republicanism,  563. 
effect  of  Shay's  insurrection,  563, 
664  ;  JefferHon*s  assertions  pronounced 
false,  h&h ;  reasons  for  examining  the 
question,  665 ;  Marshall's  testimony, 
666 ;  Jay  to  Washington,  fifil ;  Madi- 
son's stutements,  fijil;  Washington's 
opinion  on  the  point,  568 ;  Hamilton's 
propo!<iiions  in  the  federal  Conven- 
tion, 5f).s-.')7 1  ;  his  speech  therein  of 
June  18th,  569 ;  Governeur  Morris's 
views,  571 ;  the  claim  that  monarchi- 
cal views  in  U.  S.  were  only  theoreti- 
cal, 574.  et  Ufa. ;  rule  of  tesiimony, 
674 ;  Hamilton  a  small  share  in  form- 
ing Consiitution,  and  dislike  of  repub- 
Ucan  government  declared  by  Morris, 
675.  580,  581  ;  J.  Q.  Adams's  assertion 
of  a  monarchical  party,  Ames's 
comparative  estimate  of  English  and 
American  government,  583-58.');  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick  on  republican  mode  of 
election,  ii85 ;  views  of  Oliver  Wolcott, 
sen.,  ;  views  of  John  Adams,  5SI; 
how  far  ultra-Federal  leaders  geuer?illy 
entertained  monarchical  views,  588 ; 
belief  of  the  seven  first  presidents  that 
a  monarchical  party  ex'isted  in  U.  S., 
689-593 ;  John  Adams's  opinion,  589, 
690;  Madison's,  590 ;  Monroe's,  690- 
fial  ;  J.  Q  Adams's,  591^  5^^ ;  Jack- 
■on's,  592,  593 ;  Jeffcrsoa  declares 


that  Ilamilton  and  Adams  avowed  to 
him  their  preferences  for  monarchy, 
633,  684 ;  Jefferson  designates  leaders 
of  monarchical  party  in  1791,  VoL  IL 
12  ;  Jefferson  reiterates  his  asseriion« 
near  the  close  of  life,  VoL  IIL  5i'3. 
Money-unit,  proposed  by  G.  Morris.  VoL 
L  iiM ;  improved  upon  by  Jefferson, 
895.  396. 

Monroe,  James,  Jefferson   to,  VoL  L 
377  ;  Jefferson  to,  413.  432 ;  Jefferson 
to,  in  regard  to  II.  Morris,  his  tobacco 
contracts  in  France,  cte.,       ;  his  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  monarchical 
party  in  U.  S.,  590.  591  ;  Jefferson  to, 
in  regard  to  his  note  to  J.  B.  Smith, 
VoL  n.  2  ;  he  becomes  a  member  of 
U.  S.  Senate,  'iA  \  Jefferson  to.  discuss- 
ing the  popular  and  cabinet  feeling  on 
arrival  of  Genet,  Liii ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
conduct  of  Genet,  lil ;  Jefferson  to, 
on proclamation  of  neutrality,"  etc., 
167.  168;    he  is  sent   Minister  to 
France,  248 ;  bis  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, 273 ;  his  reception  gives  offence 
to  a  majority  of  the  U.  S.  Cabinet, 
274 ;  angry  di.^patches  of  Pickering 
to,  274,  275  ;  "  Monroe's  view,  '  274. 
275  ;  Washington's  *'  marginal  notes 
thereon,   275  :    Monroe's  misunder- 
standings with  Jay,  276  ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  treaty  of  London,  297  ;  he  is  re- 
called from  France,  839,  340;  Cabinet 
action  thereon,  84o ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
hearing  first  note  of  Sedition  law,  376  ; 
Jefferson  to,  in  1799,  on  publishing 
Madison's  debates  of  federal  Conven- 
tion, etc.,  MS ;  Jefferson  to,  on  con- 
gressional measures,  474 ;  his  activity 
in  Virginia  elections  in  1799,  492 ; 
cliosen  Governor  of  Virginia,  510 ; 
Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to  manner  of 
choosing  Presidential  electors,  52J ; 
Jefferson  to,  in  respect  to  resisting  a 
usurpation  by  force,       ;  Jefferson  to, 
explaining  Callendcr  affair,  VoL  HL 
16-18  ;  Jefferson  to.  on  objects  of  his 
French  mission  in  1803,  55,  Qii;  he 
reaches  France,  53  ;  lie  and  Livingston 
make  a  treaty  for  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana, etc  ,  58-60 ;  his  verbal  instruc- 
tions, tiii ;  his  modesty  in  regard  to 
the  purchase,  63^  Jii;  anecdote  of, 
1 1  li  ;  Jefferson  to,  on  Johti  Randolph's 
defection,  158,    IM ;    Jefferson  to, 
stating  objections  to  his  English  treaty, 
etc.,  20 1 ,  202 ;  he  is  the  candidate  of. 
the  Quids  for  Presidency  in  I808, 
his    correspondence   with  Jefferson 
thereon,  254 ;  his  claims  to  the  Re- 
publican  nomination  compared  with 
Madison's,  254,  255;  his  oharacier 
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25g;  MadMon's  opinion  of  tiim,  255  ; 
Eis  acccRsion  to  the  Prenidcncy  in 
1S17,  440 ;  is  reelected  President  in 
1820,  472 ;  JeflFer^on  to,  on  iicqiiirinff 
Cuba,  49<»,  491 ;  Jeflcrflon  to,  propos- 
ing the  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  4'.H-4'.I3. 

Monticello,  VoL  L  described  bv  the 
Marquis  de  Chastcllux,  aT-S-HTfi ; 
described  by  the  Duke  de  la  Roche- 
foiicauld-Liancourt,  VoL  IL  802- 
807  ;  described,  VoL  IXL  835,  et  stq.  ; 
its  approach,  335 ;  grounds  and  man- 
sion, :j3.^.  336 ;  interior  of  the  nousc 
forty  years  ago,  886.  232  ;  prospect 
from  Munticcllo,  Z2&\  looming  of  tlie 
mountains,  etc.,  33S  ;  an  early  Englinh 
picture  of  the  climate  and  inhabitants, 
339.  340 ;  Monticello  described  by 
Lieut.  Hall,  435-4:>U ;  described  by 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weinmr,  521.  hH. 

Moore,  Thomas  (the  poet),  asserts  that 
Jeftcrson  treated  British  minister  in 
U.  S.  with  indecent  hostility,  VoL  IIL 
115,  lift;  the  circumstances,  116 ; 
Moore  conceives  himself  slighted  by 
Jeft'erson,  LLI ;  lampoons  hin,  and  the 
U.  S.,  1  lis ;  how  this  was  received  by 
the  President,  US* 

Morris,  Governeur,  in  France,  VoL  L 
512,  et  »e(j. ;  his  correspondence,  512. 
613  ;  his  diary,  613,  614;  his  relations 
with  Jeffersou,  514,  615 ;  his  deport- 
ment and  proceedings  in  France,  516, 
et  »eq. ;  his  theory  of  goTcmment,  fill ; 
his  speech  in  federal  Convention,  572. 
57:t :  ho  declares  that  Hiimilton  had 
little  share  in  forming  the  Constitution, 
675 ;  his  own  share  in  forming  the 
Constitution,  filg ;  declares  that  Hamil- 
ton hated  republicanism  and  was  a 
monarchist  in  his  aims,  575 ;  his  reite- 
ration of  this  aAer  Hamilton's  death, 
680.  581  ;  nominated  minister  to 
France,  VoL  TL.  45 ;  his  nomination 
opposed  in  Senate,  and  reasons  there- 
for, 4fi ;  Washington's  reasons  for  his 
appointment,  46j  urges  Washington  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Presidency  in 
18(K»,  M6,  nil;  his  description  of  the 
new  capital  in  IbOO,  Ml\  opposed  to 
any  intrigues  for  electing  Burr  over 
Jefferson,  5rt4 ;  entirely  mistJiken  by 
Jefferson  in  this  particular,  581.  598. 
699 ;  warns  Hamilton  that  his  inter- 
ference is  resented,  586  ;  rejiorts  an- 
swer to  Jefferson's  i>arling  speech  to 
the  Senate,  629;  in  the  Senate  in  1801,  j 
677  ;  his  views  on  Jefferson's  second  | 
message,  VoL  IIL  ifi;  his  efforts  to 
alienate  IL  K.  Livingston  from  Jeffer- 
son's Administration,  &1 ;  duwents  from 
bifl  party  in  respect  to  effect  of  Louisi- 


ana purchase,  &2  ;  his  view  of  the  state 

of  parties  in  1803, 
Morse,  Rev.  Jedodiah,  Jefferson  to,  on  a 

great  U.  S.  Society  for  civiliration  of 

Imiinns,  VoL  IIL  475. 
Muhlenburg,  Frederick  A.,  VoL  IL  2i; 

his  politics,  165;  chosen  Speaker  of 

House  in  third  Congress,  211;  bis 

opposition  to  treaty  of  London,  S66; 

his  action  in  Congress  thereon,  I'l'  t. 

Navy  of  U.  S.,  policy  of  Republicans  and 
Federalists  in  reference  to.  considered, 
VoL  m.  12.5-131 ;  exploits  of,  in  1812, 
821 ;  in  1818,  876^  877  ;  on  the  origin 
of,  478,  479. 

Nelson,  Gen.  Thomas,  his  action  in  Con- 
gress on  Declaration  of  Ind-'pondence, 
VoL  L  182;  his  efforts  during  Leslie's 
invasion  of  Virginia.  iM;  during  Ar- 
nold's invasion  of  Virginia,  32.'\  ; 
elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  3.J2,  855. 

Nelson,  Hugh,  Jefferson  to,  on  Missouri 
question,  Vol.  ITT.  455 ;  Jefferson  to, 
describing  sacrifices  of  property  in 
Virginia  in  1820,  471. 

Nemours,  Du(K>nt  de,  Jefferson  to,  in 
respect  to  Louisiana,  VoL  HL  8 ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  230;  Jefferson  to,  on  hia 
own  approaching  retirement  from  office, 

sua. 

New  England,  sectional  jealousies  of,  ex- 
cited against  Embargo,  VoL  HL  2.'>9. 
et  »eq. ;  disingennonsness  of  pretences 
set  up  on  the  subject,  259.  et  neq.  ;  com- 
parative suffering  of  Northern  and 
Southern  farmers  by  Embargo.  2.'>9. 
260 ;  the  claim  that  an  injury  to  com- 
merce was  an  exclusive  injury  to  the 
eastern  States,  260 ;  comparative  ex- 
ports and  tonnage  of  eastern,  middle 
and  southern  States,  Sfto  261 ;  open 
infractions  of  Embargo  in  New  Eng- 
hind,  261.  262 ;  excitement  in,  on  pas- 
sage of  enforcing  law,  2X2  ;  resistance 
and  disunion  called  for  by  newsj>!ip»»rs 
and  town  meetings.  282,  2S3  ;  Gorc'a 
report  adopted  by  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, 283,  284;  character  of  the  en- 
forcing  law,  284,  285;  commercial  cla^ 
of,  opposed  to  war,  800;  their  different 
attitude  in  1805,  804l;  disunion  feel- 
ings, 362,  863 ;  resolutions  of  Boston 
Federal  caucus  in  1811,  863;  anti-«ar 
excitement  in  1813,  378.  et  neq.  ;  pro- 
ceeding of  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
878-380;  Governor,  etc.,  do  not  attend 
the  funeral  of  Lawrence.  37'.* ;  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  adofit  reinon- 
strunce  against  the  war.  379,  38t> ;  it 
declares  that  negotiation  has  not  be^n 
exhaujitcd  as  to  impresament^  Siyj- 
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382 ;  gmiiggling,  how  countenanced, 
381-383 ;  execution  of  revenue  laws 
obstructed,  '.iQ'.i,  'iM  \  E-wtern  ports 
anblockaded  by  euemr,  ^iM;  Mo^sa- 
chuiietts  and  Connecticut  refuse  to 
submit  their  militia  to  the  orders  of 
the  President,  !iM;  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont orders  militia  home  from  Canada, 
38 1 ;  the  "Blue-light  treason,"  384, 
885 ;  newspapers  Ciill  for  a  separate 
peace,  and  deplore  success  of  Ameri- 
can arms,  385;  run  on  banks  of  middle 
and  Southern  States  to  break  down 
Government  loans,  387.  388;  loans  to 
Government  denounced  by  press  and 
pulpit,  388,  aM ;  factious  proceedings 
in  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1814, 
411 ;  Otis's  report  for  calling  Hartford 
Convention,  and  raising  a  State  army, 
adopted,  411 ;  Legislatures  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island  appoint  dele- 
gates, 412 ;  disunion  openly  advocated 
by  ultra-Federal  press,  412,  413 ;  no 
other  States  send  delegates  to  Hartford 
Convention,  413 ;  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  its  published  report,  414  ; 
its  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, 414,  41fi  ;  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  accept  report,  and  send 
commissioners  to  General  Government, 
115 ;  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
pass  acts  to  annoy  General  Govern- 
ment pending  sitting  of  Convention, 

415,  416;  the  commissioners  set  out 
for  Washington,  416  ;  the  ultra-Fede- 
ralists hint  that  Madison  must  resign 
or  be  deposed,  416;  news  of  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  and  peace  of  Ghent, 

416,  417  ;  collapse  of  the  "  Confederacy 
of  commercial  States,"  417  ;  the  com- 
missioners covered  with  public  deri- 
sion, 417  ;  they  get  home  as  quietly  as 
pos>!ible,  417  ;  subsequent  speculations 
as  to  the  secret  proceedings  of  Hartford 
Convention,  417  ;  conflicting  explana- 
tions of  members  and  friends,  417  ; 
conflicting  explanations  of  Otis,  417, 
418 ;  probably  no  important  secret 
proceedings,  418,  lil ;  character  of 
the  members,  418,  i21 ;  JoHh  Holmes's 
solution,  418,  112 ;  the  permanent 
odium  that  fell  upon  the  members,  42'i; 
the  Boston  Convention  not  held,  1^ 

New  Jersey,  action  of,  on  recall  of  Ver- 
mont militia  from  Canada,  in  1813, 
VoL  HL 

Nicholas,  the  brothers,  their  friendship 

for  Jefferson,  VoL  L  860. 
Nicholas,  "Clerk  John,"  VoL  L  860; 

VoL  n.       ;  some  account  of,  371 ; 

his  efforts  to  alienate  Washington  and 

Jefferson,  872. 


Nicholas,  George,  his  action  on  the 
church  establishment,  VoL  L  222; 
moves  an  inquiry  into  Gov.  Jefferson's 
official  conduct,  Si^li ;  does  not  appear 
to  sustain  his  charges,  2M;  reasons 
therefor,  869,  360;  his  subsequent 
reparation  to  Jefferson,  360  ;  his  con- 
nection with  drafting  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions of  1798,  VoL  n.  448;  his 
death,  610. 

Nicholas,  John,  VoL  L  360.  et  patnm  ; 
VoL  m.  231^  et  pastim. 

Nicholas,  Philip  Norborne,  VoL  L  34Q  ; 
Jefferson  to,  in  1797,  on  party  pros- 
pects, VoL  n.  Q2fi- 

Nicholas,  Robert  C,  gives  his  law  business 
to  Jefferson,  VoL  L  iSt ;  moves  a  fast 
day  in  1774,  86^  his  character  as  a 
legislator,  198,  199 ;  candidate  for 
S()eaker  in  \  irgiuia  Legislature,  209; 
elected  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  21&. 

Nicholas,  WiLson  C,  VoL  LSfiQ;  his  con- 
nection with  drafting  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions of  1798,  VoL  n.  448,  452;  ac- 
tivity in  Virginia  elections  in  1799,  492 ; 
connection  with  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions  of  1799,  5t)9,  510; 
in  U.  S.  Senate,  627  ;  Jeflerson  to, 
on  constitutionality  of  incorporating 
Louisiana,  etc.,  VoL  TTT.  72 ;  Jefferson 
to,  offering  him  the  appointment  of 
Commissioner  to  Spain,  IHQ ;  Jefferson 
to,  inviting  him  to  enter  Senate,  liiS ; 
Jefferson  to,  urging  him  to  enter  Con- 
gress as  .Administration  leader,  2iil ;  he 
is  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  i2ft; 
Jefferson  to,  on  developing  internal 
resources  of  the  State,  ;  he  gives 
Jefferson  the  coup  dc  f/rdce  pecuniarily, 
m;  incidents  thereof,  633-639;  his 
last    declarations    on   the  subject, 

m. 

Nicholson,  J.  JL^  Jefferson  to,  in  1803, 
reiterating  his  refusal  to  remove  Fede- 
ralists, VoL  ITT.  68 ;  his  speech  on 
treaty  for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  78, 
^  ;  offers  a  constitutional  amendment 
in  Congress,  12^ 

Niles,  Nathaniel,  Jefferson  to,  on  favor- 
able  effects  of  great  territory  of  U.  S., 
VoL  n.  645. 

Notes  on  Virginia,  written  by  Jefferson, 
VoL  L  Ma  ;  character  and  style  of  the 
work,  liiiii ;  its  argument  against  the 
degeneracy  of  man  in  America,  3M ; 
its  comparisons  between  the  European, 
Indian,  and  Negro  races,  369 ;  on 
slavery,  370 ;  on  religious  toleration, 
370 ;  on  geology,  371 ;  his  reasons  for 
publishing  in  Fruuce,  413,  414  ;  publi- 
cation of,  414. 
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O'Brien,  *'  Commodore,"  his  account  of 
the  loss  of  the  Virginia  State  marine, 
VoL  L  324, 

O'Connor,  Mr.,  an  exile  in  U.  S.,  VoL  IL 
399. 

Ohio,  admitted  as  a  Sute,  VoL  m.  ^ 

Orders  in  Council,  British,  of  June  8th, 
1793,  VoL  n.  180,  189;  orders  of 
November  6th,  1793,  230 ;  orders  of 
January  8th,  1794,  2M ;  orders  of 
1795,  orders  of  May  16th,  1806, 
VoL  ITT.  23ii;  orders  of  January, 
1807,  2::8 :  orders  of  November  11th, 
18v»7,  2o7.  238;  unfounded  pretences 
for,  80  far  as  U.  S.  were  concerned, 
238;  in  violation  of  settled  principles 
of  English  law,  21iiL 

Ordinance  of  Northwestern  Territory  in 
1784,  draft  of,  VoL  L  397-399 ;  anti- 
slavery  proviso  struck  out,  2M;  vote 
on  proviso  by  yeas  and  nays,  399 ; 
vote  by  Stiites,  4()0. 

Orleans,  Territory  of,  erected,  VoL  IIL 
81 ;  JefTerson  appoints  olBcers  of,  LUi; 
ordi-ra  the  Governor  to  suppress  cor- 
ruptions in.  111.  112 ;  new  territorial 
bill  for,  LiJL 

Osgood,  Rev.  David,  D.D.  (mentioned  in 
Jefferson's  Ana),  his  sermons  on  politics 
and  war  in  1810  and  1812,  VoL  HL 
872. 

Osnaburg,  Bishop  of,  proposal  to  make 
him  kins  of  the  U.  S.,  VoL  L  573. 

Otis,  Harrison  6.,  Hamilton's  letters  to, 
on  preparations  for  Miranda  project, 
VoL  n.  464.  465  ;  in  favor  of  electing 
Burr  over  Jefferson  in  1801,  583 ; 
reports  in  Massachusetts  Legislature  m 
favor  of  Hartford  Convention  and 
raising  a  States  army,  VoL  ED.  411 ; 
sent  a  delegate  to  Hartford,  412 ;  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  General 
Government,  415 ;  his  conflicting  ex- 
planations of  Hartford  Convention, 
417.  418 

Page,  John,  Jefferson's  schoolboy  letters 
to,  VoL  L  83j  Jefferson  describes 
appearance  of  England  to,  447 ;  Jef- 
ferson describes  feeling  in  England 
towards  U.  S.  to,  448 ;  in  Congress, 
VoL  IL  24j  im;  Governor  of  Virgi- 
nia, VoL  m.  IL 

Page,  Mann,  Jr.,  VoL  L  iU^  213j  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  treaty  of  London,  VoL 
IL  2GL 

Paine,  Thomas,  publishes  "  Common 
Sense,"  VoL  L  136 ;  its  character  and 
effects,  186,  137 ;  John  Adams's  dis- 
paragement of  the  production,  137; 
Rights  of  Man  published,  VoL  IL  2, 
uq. ;  Jefferson  to,  12^  he  solicitH  per* 


mission  to  return  to  U.  S.  in  i  public 
vessel,  642 ;  his  request  granted  by 
JclTerson,  642 ;  propriety  of  this  con- 
sidered. Mi;  Paine's  visit  to  Monti- 
cello,  644 ;  connected  with  Pennsyl- 
vania politics,  VoL  TTT-  13.%. 

Parish,  Rev.  Elijah,  D.D.  (mentioned  in 
Jefferson's  Ana),  his  sermon  against 
the  war  and  against  loaning  money  to 
Government  in  1814,  VoL  m.  389; 
his  invocations  to  disunion,  il^ 

Parker,  Col.  Josiali,  VoL  IL  230,  270^ 

295.  aaa. 

Parties  in  U.  S.,  French  aiui  anti-French, 
precede  French  Revolution,  VoL  L 
641-543;  WTiigs  and  Tories  in  the  Re- 
Volution,  5»iO-562 ;  Whig  or  reaction- 
ary monarchists,  563-5U3 ;  Tory  uion- 
arcliists,  573.  674 ;   Washington  at- 
tempts to  balance  parties  in  his  Cabi- 
net, 595,  599 ;  opposition  to  financial 
measures  of  his  Administration,  604- 
610 ;  an  organized  opposition  Ibrraing, 
628-632 ;   rise  of  Republican  party. 
688,  et  teq. ;  violence  of  early  party 
language,   VoL   IL    ^ ;  collisions 
between  Federalists  and  Republicans, 
69.  et  teq. ;   Federalists  elect  Vice- 
President,  but  beaten  in  Congressional 
elections  in  1792,  102 ;  attitude  of 
parties  on  bank  question,  lo7 :  their 
English  and  French  partiallticii,  107- 
110;  their  respective  views  of  French 
Revolution,  107-110;  clas.sifioAtion  of, 
by  Jefferson,  132;  attitude  of,  in  re- 
gard to  French  West  India  guaranty, 
134;  demonstrations  of,  on  Genet's 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  139.  140 :  on 
the  waiver  by  Franco  of  U.  S.  West 
India  guaranty,  14<);  views  of  affairs 
in  France,  145,  146 ;  strength  of,  in 
1793,  165 ;  their  views  of  whisky  war, 
Ml;  bad  tactics  of  Republicans  in 
assailing  Jay's  nomination,  249 ;  Re- 
publican triumph  in  Virginia  elections, 
27n ;  unwise  conduct  of  Republicans 
towards  Washington,  lifii;  they  forco 
him  to  act  against  themselves, 
specimen  of  the  language  of  parties, 
283,  liSl;  course  of  Republicans  in 
fourth  Congress,  2S^ ;  their  views  on 
treaty-making  power,  2'<6,   tt   ittq. ; 
manoeuvres  of  Foderalista   to  force 
treaty  of  London  through  Congress, 
292 ;  strength  of  parties  in  Congress 
in  1797,  Mi;  RepubUcans  overthrown 
by  XY'Z  dispatches,  3«7j  388,  890; 
indecent  language  of  parties  at  this 
period,  413 ;  attitudes  of.  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war  with  France  in  1798,  430; 
Republicans   believe  the  provisioiud 
army  raised  to  put  down  oppo.^ition  to 
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Government,  -143,  444 ;  their  foiVf,  of 
Hamilton,  4-14-4  tfl;  the  distinction 
they  made  between  Adams  and  Hnmil* 
ton,  444  4  16  ;  stnijrgle  between  parties 
in  Virginia  in  ll'J'J,  and  the  result, 
491-494 ;  the  active  leaders  therein, 
492 ;  divisions  auionf^  the  FederalUts 
in  sixth  Congress,  1799-80,  MJ, 
the  designs  they  carried  mto  that 
body,  515,  516  ;  the  Hamiltonians  de- 
termined to  set  amde  Mr.  Adams,  filft ; 
they  seelt  to  appropriate  the  name  of 
Wa-shinj^ton,  517-520;  movement*  of 
parties  in  regard  to  Presidential  elec- 
tors, Qilh ;  Federal  objects  in  attempt- 
ing to  pa<s  the  Election  law,  527,  5iiK  ; 
man(BUvre  to  prevent  repeal  of  Sedi- 
tion law,  5:^2,  5;t:i ;  Congressional 
caucusos,  5 .'{3 ;  broken  condition  of 
Federalists  at  close  of  sixth  Congress, 
5?n ;  proceedings  of  parties  in  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1800,  543,  et  »eq.  ;  ! 
effect  of  Ilttmiltot)\s  attack  on  Adams, 
662.  563 ;  comparative  situation  of 
parties  in  1800,  563,  564 ;  tie  between 
Jefferson  and  JJuir,  577,  681^  682 ; 
plan  of  Federalists  to  devolve  the 
Government  on  some  other  public 
officer,  and  counter  plan  of  Republi-  1 
cans,  578,  679  ;  further  movements  of 
parties  in  regard  to  Presidential  elec- 
tion, 580,  et  seq. ;  Federal  caucus 
resolves  to  support  Burr,  622;  the 
ballotings  in  the  House,  594.  et  »eq.  ; 
division  of  parties  between  the  candi- 
dates, 595.  596  ;  inside  view  of  Fede- 
ral camp  during  ballotings  in  House, 
606.  et  fef. ;  proof  that  Federalists 
contemplated  desperate  measures,  606 ; 
the  charge  that  Jefferson  obtained  the 
Presidency  by  capitulation,  612  622 ; 
attitude  of  Fedenil  leaders  imme- 
diately after  election,  622^  623, 
629 ;  their  "  engine  of  Government," 
623 ;  final  ovcrtlirow  of  the  Federal- 
ists as  a  national  party,  626.  627; 
action  of  Federal  senators  on  answer- 
ing Jefferson's  parting  address,  629. 
680 ;  posture  of  parties  after  Jeffer- 
son's accession,  654,  Kuui ;  a  specimen 
of  party  language,  tiiii  ;  a  wing  of  the 
Republicans  complain  of  Jefferson's 
refusal  lo  remove  Federalists,  657  ; 
Federalists  incensed  at  his  removals, 
650  ;  Republicans  greatly  in  ascendant 
in  seventh  Congress,  676  ;  their  tri- 
umphs in  slate  elections,  676 ;  struggle 
between  parties  in  seventh  (,"ongres3 
on  admission  of  reporters,  688;  on  the 
Judiciary  Act.  QfiiJ ;  general  success 
of  Republicans  in  1802,  VoL  m.  23; 
forbearance  of  the  President  towards  1 


Federalists,  2i;  views  of  Republican* 
and  moderate  Federalists  on  Jefferson's 
second  message,  22  ;  views  of  Federal 
leaders  thereon,  27,  28 ;  Federalists 
attempt  to  blow  up  a  war  with  Spain, 
29.  et  aeq.;  their  violent  conduct  in 
Congress,  30j  et  »eq.  ;  Ross's  war  reso- 
lutions in  Senate,  il  ;  inconsistency 
in  Federal  foreign  policy  in  1794-5 
and  1803,^;  inconsistency  of  same 
party    in   regard    to  treaty-making 
power,  84-36 ;  their  awkward  atteni[it 
to  play  a  popular  part,  »5^  'Ha  \  man- 
ners of  the  early  liepublican  leaders, 
48  ;  Republican  murnmrs  in  1803  on 
Jefferson's  refusal  to  remove  Federul- 
istj",  68_i  spring  elections  of  18(t3,  68, 
dll ;  great  ascendency  of  Republicans 
in  Congress,  12 ;  every  Federal  sena- 
tor present,  but  one,  votes  against 
ratifying  treaty  for  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, 15 ;  the  Federalists  in  the  House 
warmly  oppose  carrying  the  treaty  into 
effect,  75-83  ;  another  exhibition  of 
their  consistency  in  regard  to  treaty- 
making  power,  76j  U  ;  the  liepubU- 
cans  take  ground  that  no  constitutional 
amendment  is  requisite  to  incorporate 
territory,  77-80 ;   ground   Ukeu  by 
FederaUstSj  77,80^^1;  narrow  views 
of  New  England  Federalists  in  regard 
to  acqui^ition  of  Louisiana,  81-88 ; 
the  principal  speakers  on  both  sides  of 
the  treaty  question,  77^80,81^  83-85; 
the  ultni-Fcderalists  incapableof  learn- 
ing by  experience,  Sli ;  every  Federal 
senator  but  White  votes  against  wear- 
ing mourning  for  Samuel  Adams  and 
Pendleton,  88j  Republican  Congres- 
sional caucus  to  nominate  Pn>sideut, 
etc.,  yOj  111  ;   result  of  Presidential 
election  in  1804,  1 15  ;  attitude  of  the 
two  parties  in  respect  to  building  a 
great  navy,  125-131  ;  Republican  local 
schisms  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, IM;  John  Randolph's  defection 
from  the  Administration,  IM;  origin 
of  the  Quids,  158  ;  Quids  and  Federal- 
ists act  together  in  opposition,  160; 
triumphs  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
elections  of  18<>6,  172 ;  Federalists  be- 
come alarmed  at  Executive  encroach- 
ments,      ;  their  sympathy  for  Burr, 
197.  et  teg. ;  inconsistency  of  commer- 
cial Federjilists  in  regard  to  maritime 
regulations  of  England,  2iii2:  result  of 
spring  elections  of  1807,  2o4  ;  Federal- 
ists receive  Burr  as  a  political  martyr 
at  Richmond,  2<i4 :  Federalists  insist 
that  President  had  no  knowledge  of 
last  orders  in  council  when  he  recom- 
mended Embargo,        ;  Fcdcralista 
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furiously  oppose  Embargo,  2AA.\  Feder- 
alists in  the  Senate  do  not  defend 
Burr  after  tlie  proceedings  in  his  trial 
are  conunnnicutod,  2M;  unparalleled 
asperity  of  debates  in  Congress  on  tb« 
Suppleujentiiry  Embargo  Acts,  247,  et 
teg. ;  scene  iu  the  House  and  the  re- 
eulting  duel,  '247-249  ;  motives  attri- 
buted to  the  President  by  the  Federal- 
ists, 247-249 ;  Ilepublican  Congres- 
sional caucus  to  nominate  PrcMdent, 
etc.,  5iM ;  Federal  complaints  of  Em- 
bargo encourage  England  to  persist  in 
orders  in  council,  257,  et  scq.  ;  repre- 
sentations of  ultra-Federal  leaders  in 
New  England  in  respect  to  Embargo, 
2.^9,  et  xeg.  ;  disiiigenuousncss  of  their 
pretences,  259.  261  ;  open  infractions 
of  Embargo  in  New  York  and  Netr 
England,  2t>],  262 ;  Presidential  elec- 
tioii  of  IhiiS,  271 ;  the  result,  271. 
21:2;  Federalists  claim  that  Embargo 
was  made  to  benefit  France,  iiiil ;  they 
claim  that  it  is  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  is  therefore  unconstitutional, 
281.  282 ;  reception  of  Enforcing  law 
in  New  England,  282.  ti»eq.;  resist- 
ance and  disunion  called  for,  282,  liM ; 
Gore's  report  accepted  iu  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  284  ;  compared  with 
Boston  resolutions  in  18U6  and  1807, 
284 ;  Federalists,  the  war  party  in 
peace,  and  peace  party  in  war,  284, 
287.  288.  2t>0.  299.  a<K);  Canning^ 
letter  to  Pinkncy  published  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 285 ;  its  unfavorable  effect 
on  Federalists,  285,  28(5  ;  the  policy 
of  the  KopublicHiis,  286^  iiSl  ;  the 
maritime  Federalists  and  extreme  anti- 
maritime  party  unite  to  op(Kisc  war 
measures,  287  ;  a  panic  in  the  Repub- 
lican ranks,  289 ;  Eastern  and  Northern 
Republicans  vote  to  defeat  Nicholas's 
resolution,  ;  Administration  de- 
feated, iiyn ;  Administration  party  rally 
and  pass  Non-intercourse  Law,  29o, 
221 ;  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties 
gratified  by  Erskine's  treaty,  Zll  \ 
declarations  of  the  ultra-Federalists 
befoie  and  after  its  rejection,  817, 
818;  a  war  party  created  among  the 
Republicans  by  its  rejection,  820 ; 
parly  excitement  in  1812,  ^71  ;  Feder- 
alists represent  the  Administration  | 
as  afraid  of  war,  871,  372;  they  dc- 
Dounce  the  war  as  soon  as  declared, 
871,  872;  they  bitterly  oppose  the  war 
La  Congress  in  1812-13,  872^  <<  »eq. ; 
they  denounce  and  obstruct  the  war 
in  state  legislatures  and  elsewhere, 
878-385,  887,  888  ;  spirit  of  parties  in 
Congress  on  purchase  of  Ur.  Jcffervon's  ; 


library  in  1814,  408.  et  teg.;  ultra- 
Federalists  in  Massachusetts  call  Hart- 
ford Convention,  etc.,  411 ;  action  in 
other  New  England  Stales,  412;  body 
of  the  Federalists  in  middle  and  south- 
em  States  oppose  no  factious  opposi- 
tion to  the  war,  413,  414  ;  many  of 
them  bear  arms  and  lend  money  to 
Government,  414  ;  their  young  men 
go  over  to  the  Republicans,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  Federal  succession.  414. 

Peck,  Judge  Jared,  arrest  of  under  Sedi- 
tion law  and  the  effect,  VoL  IL  420. 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  described  as  a  legis- 
lator by  Jefferson,  VoL  L  IM;  ap- 
pointed a  law  reviser,  liiiS  ;  his  part  of 
of  the  revision,  2£lfi ;  his  views  on  co- 
dification, 2118 ;  an  anecdote  of  by 
Jefferson,  215 ;  elected  a  judge  of 
court  of  chancery,  215  ;  had  no  share 
iu  drafting  the  revised  laws,  213  ;  he 
complains  to  Washington  that  Hamil- 
ton conforms  the  Treasury  dcp.irtment 
to  the  British  system,  VoL  IL  IM ; 
complains  of  Assumption  law,  etc, 
194  ;  thanked  by  AVashington  for  hift 
letter,  125 ;  Jefferson  to,  urging  him 
to  prepare  a  second  "  Patriarchal  Ad- 
dress," 470,  471 ;  the  address  pre- 
pared and  itis  effects,  471  ;  his  political 
character,  471 ;  what  his  political 
union  with  Jefferson  portended,  471, 
472 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  commercial 
treaties  with  the  Russians  and  Turks  at 
this  juncture,  415;  Congress  wear 
mourning  for  his  death,  VoL  ITT.  2ASL 

Pennsylvania,  disturbances  in  western, 
VoL  IL  2S;  action  of  throe  of  the 
Cabinet  thereon,  21;  correspondence 
of  Washington  and  Hamilton  thereon, 
94,  95  ;  an  express  sent  for  Jefferson's 
signature,  96^  2fi ;  the  whi.sky  war, 
241-244 ;  Jefferson's  prediction  that 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  can  always 
preserve  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, 32S;  Fries'  Insurrection,  504. 
5125;  the  State  elections  in  1799,  5122  ; 
mauosuvres  to  throw  out  its  Presiden- 
tial vote,  627^  628j  5511;  election  of 
1800,  570 ;  arrangement  in  regard  to 
Presidential  electors,  671  ;  action  of 
Legislature  on  recall  of  Vermont  mili- 
tia from  Canada  in  1813,  VoL  m.  884. 

Phillips,  Gen.,  a  convention  prisoner  in 
Virginia,  VoL  L  234-  235 ;  his  letter 
to  Gov.  Jefferson  on  the  close  confine- 
ment of  Hamilton,  252;  invades  Vir- 
ginia, 323,  el  »eg. ;  his  insolence,  325, 
326 ;  war  on  tobacco,  22fi ;  advance 
on  Petersburg  to  join  Comwolll*',  321; 
his  death,  329  ;  his  character  while  in 
Virginia,  329.- 
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Pickering,  Timothy,  succeeds  Knox  as 
Secretary  of  War,  VoL  H.  2M;  a 
fanatical  hater  of  France,  2IA;  his 
angry   dispatches  to  Monroe, 
arguments  of  his  class  of  politicians 
in  regard  to  our  French  and  English  > 
treaties,  278.  270  ;  his  attacks  on  Mon-  ' 
roe,  2M ;  his  captious  communications  | 
to  French  minister  censured  by  Hamil- 
ton, .'U2  ;  his  character,  344,  88fi ;  his  | 
pamphlet  attacking  Aduras,  Jefferson,  | 
etc.,  865.  et  Mq. ;  his  hypothesis  in  | 
regard  to  mutilation  of  Washington's 
letter  books,  etc.,  866,  et  iteq. ;  Sparks's  i 
testimony  thereon,  369,  87 o ;  he  hunts 
up  subjects  for  the  Alien  laws,  415, 
416 ;  his  intrigues  to  place  Hamilton 
over  Knox  in  provisional  army,  lii ; 
his  theory  that  Hamilton  had  been 
sacrificed  to  build  up  the  reputation  of 
Washington,  AH ;  his  indecenj  boast 
to  Hamilton,  1^;  his  disclosure  of 
a  nomination  intended  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  procure  its  rejection,  428 ; 
reasons    assigned    for    this  oHicial 
treachery,       ;  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent accusing  Gerry  of  trea'^hery,  480; 

shocked  and  grieved  "  at  tLe  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister  to  negotiate  with 
France,  477  ;  a  curious  confession  by, 
478 ;  attempts  to  retard  sending  cn- 
Toys  to  France,  496-498 ;  his  annoy- 
ances of  Gerry  in  the  payment  of  his 
accounts,  ;  scents  sedition  in 
cock's  feathers,  gjQ^ ;  urges  the  banish- 
ment of  Priestley,  etc.,  5(^3  ;  he  is  re- 
moved from  the  President's  Cabinet, 
545-547 ;  his  course  on  the  occasion, 
645,  Mfi ;  propriety  of  the  removal, 
546.  647  ;  furni-shes  Hamilton  with 
materials  for  an  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent, 551 ;  his  speech  in  U.  S.  Senate 
on  treaty  for  purcliase  of  Louisiana, 
Vol.  m.  3^  ;  declares  Embargo  made 
for  the  benefit  of  Fnvnce,  *,ifil ;  his  dif- 
ferent attitudes  in  regard  to  British 
maritime  regulations,  2M ;  his  conflict- 
mg  statements  in  regard  to  British 
impressments,  880,  &M1 ;  his  personal 
overture  to  Jefferson  in  1821,  473 ; 
his  subsequent  unprovoked  attack  on 
him,  474. 

Pinckney,  the  family  of,  their  characters 
in  politics,  VoL  EL  567. 

Pinckney,  Gen.  Charles  C,  appointed 
minister  to  France,  VoL  IL  MO ;  not 
received  by  its  government,  340 ;  ap- 
pointed one  of  three  commissioners  to 
France,  355,  IM;  appointed  a  general 
in  provisional  army,  in  1798,  422 ; 
nominated  for  Vice-Presidency,  533 ; 
Hamilton's  attempt  to  procure  hia  elec- 
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tlon  over  Adams,  554,  et  tea. ;  hia 
conduct  in  the  election,  fifil ;  his  per- 
sonal character  in  politics,  ^SlL  ;  his 
views  of  Jefferson's  second  message, 
VoL  HL  2a;  Federal  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  in  1808,  272. 

Pinckney,  Major  Thomas,  sent  minister 
to  England,  VoL  JL  4ii ;  Jefferson  to, 
103 ;  his  negotiations  and  dispatches, 
189.  m;  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  in  1796,  314i  815. 

Pinkney,  William,  as  minister  to  England 
urges  his  Government  to  persist  in  Em- 
bargo, VoL  nL  256.  257  ;  his  negotia- 
tions with  Canning,  in  the  summer  of 
1808,  272,  e<  Benton's  and  Ran- 
dolph's tribute  to  his  character,  274  ; 
his  writte.'v  demand  for  a  revocation 
of  orders  in  council,  214. ;  Canning's  re- 
plies and  his  rejoinder,  275,  276  ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  Missouri  Question,  1^ 

Pleasants,  John  L\,  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
Constitution  oi  Virginia,  VoL  IIL 
600. 

Plumer,  Gov.  William,  VoL  m.  478: 
his  disclosures  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
union party  in  New  England,  636-638. 

Poplar  Forest,  Mr.  Jefferson's  house  and 
life  there  described  by  a  grand-daugh- 
ter, VoL  m.  342-344. 

Preble,  Commodore,  his  energetic  con- 
duct in  tho  Barbary  war,  VoL  IDL 
138,  et  $eq. 

Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  his  relations  with 
John  Adams,  and  with  Thomas 
Cooper's  application  for  an  o(Hce,  VoL 
n.  419 ;  Jefferson  to,  in  1799,  on  poli- 
tics, education,  etc.,  621.  {i2i;  Jeffer- 
son to,  644.  MS ;  Jefferson  to,  VoL 
in.  13j  Jefferson  to,  in  respect  to 
Malthus  on  population,  M. 

Quids,  origin  of,  VoLIIL  liifi. 

Quincy,   Josiah,   presents  Ogden  and 
Smith's  memorial  in  Congress,  VoL 
111.168;  his  accompanying  allegations 
and  retraction,  IJiS  ;  moves  resolutions 
preliminary  to  an  impeachment  of  the 
President,  JiBfl ;  they  receive  one  (his 
own)  vote,  2S9 ;  declares  the  Govero- 
ment  cannot  "  be  kicked  into  a  war," 
2fid;  declares  the  Union  virtually  dis- 
solved, etc.,  863 ;  his  epecch  on  the 
war  in  1818,  372,  873;  his  attack  on 
Jefferson,  878;  Clay's  reply,  874-376; 
his  report  in   Massachusetts  Senate 
against  vote  of  thanks  to  Lawrence, 
378 ;  his  report  on  the  admission  of 
States  not  comprised  in  original  limits 
of  U.  S.,  379. 

Randolph  family,  VoLL  7-9. 
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Randolph,  Edmund,  Jefferson  to,  Vol.  L 
872,  376;  appointed  Attorney-General 
in  Washington's  Cabinet,  MS ;  sketch 
of  his  previous  Hfe,  599 ;  his  Cabinet 
opinion  on  United  States  Bank  bill, 
ft '20  ;  his  Cabinet  opinion  on  Appor- 
tionment bill,  VoL  IL  [^l ;  consulted 
on  Jefferson's  answer  to  Hammond, 
fil ;  Jeffffson  to,  in  respect  to  Hamil- 
ton's attacks  on  himself,  ^  ;  his  views 
on  Pennsylvania  disturbances,  2i ; 
Cabinet  opinions  on  receiving  Genet, 
on  renouncing  French  treaty,  and  on 
**  proclamation  of  neutrality.*'  122. 
123  ;  drafts  the  proclamation,  128 ;  his 
vacillating  views,  129,  130.  181 ;  his 
Cabinet  opinion  on  restoring  prizes 
made  by  French  privateers  fitted  out 
in  U.  S,,  138 ;  Cabinet  opinion  on  de- 
manding recall  of  Genet,  and  on  con- 
vening Congress,  175,  176 ;  on  instruc- 
tions asking  Genet's  recall,  Ifil ;  Cabi- 
net opinions,  18C-188;  Cabinet  opinion 
on  President's  power  to  change  the 
pliice  of  meeting  of  Congress,  ;  on 
ordering  Genet  away,  2lll  ;  on  mes- 
sages to  be  made  to  Congress;  202; 
on  drafts  of  messages,  205-208 ;  his 
draft  of  the  explanation  of  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,"  2O0 ;  his  draft  of 
President's  speech,  2ii2 ;  Jefferson  to, 
22Si;  he  is  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  241,  243  ;  his  supposed  implica-  » 
tion  by  Fauchet's  dispatches,  268--26ri ; 
this  idea  abandoned  by  candid  men, 
264 ;  his  resignation,  265 ;  his  vindi- 
cation commented  on  by  Jefferson, 
271.  211 ;  one  of  Burr's  council  on  his 
trial,  VoL  UL  205,  212. 

Randolph,  George  Wythe,  his  statement 
of  the  affair  between  John  and 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  VoL  IIL 
165-167 ;  his  recovery  of  documents 
for  this  work,  pas*im. 

Randolph,  Isham,  third  son  of  William 
of  Turkey  Island,  Vol.  L  10^  his  mar- 
riage, 10 ;  his  children,  ID ;  his 
daughter  Jane  marries  Peter  Jeffer- 
son, lU ;  his  style  of  living,  hospi- 
tality, character,  and  death,  liL 

Randolph,  John  (son  of  Sir  John),  At- 
torney-General of  Virginia,  VoL  L 
121  ;  Wirt's  description  of  him,  121  ; 
is  a  loyalist,  121 ;  Jefferson's  two  let- 
ters to  him,  121-123  ;  his  and  Jeffer- 
son's contract  about  a  fiddle,  131. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  his  first 
appearance  in  political  life,  VoL  IL 
4^4,  495 ;  his  first  speech  in  Congress, 
b2&  ;  army  officers  jostle  him  in  thea- 
tre therefor,  62S;  his  letter  to  Pre- 
eident,    628;    President    refers  it 


to  House,  which  refu'cs  to  censure 
officers,  b2SL ;  his  account  of  the  bal- 
loting in  the  House  for  President  in 
1801,  596^  697^  600 ;   he   is  made 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  in  seventh  Congress,  VoL  IIL 
2S;  his  resolution  on  Spanish  with- 
drawal of  right  of  deposit,  etc  ,  29 ; 
his  course  on  Yazoo  claims,  Sfi;  his 
speech  on  treaty  for  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana, 18  ;  takes  the  lead  in  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Chase,  122.  it  teq.; 
offers  constitutional  amendment,  mik- 
ing U.  S.  judges  removable  on  a  joint 
address  of  Congress,  124 ;  his  resolu- 
tion in  1806  on  President's  message 
on  affairs  with  Spain.  153  ;  leads  the 
opposition,  153 ;  the  causes  of  his  de- 
fection, 153.  et  itq. ;  his  character, 
153-157  ;  Jefferson's  impressions  of 
his  defection,  158  ;   his  quarrel  with 
Thomas   Mann   Randolph,    164-167 ; 
attacks  the  Administration  in  the  news- 
papers, 173 ;  moves  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  in  reference  to  Burr's  conspi- 
racy, 194 ;  is  foreman  of  grand  jury 
which  indicts  Burr  for  treason,  iLL 
Randolph,  Mrs.  Martha  Jefferson  (see 
Martha  Jefferson),  her  father  to,  Vol. 
n.  14,  15,  17.  18,  ML  20.  21.  75.  76; 
her  lather  to,  in  regard  to  his  retire- 
ment, 112.  113 ;  her  father  to,  191. 
192,  220.  221  ;  her  appearance,  223 ; 
Randolph  of  Roanoke's  opinion  of, 
224  ;  her  father  to,  338,  339,  858,  379, 
405,  4o7j  408,  410,  481,  534.  535.  537 : 
why  her  father's  letters  to  her  are  not 
further  published,  fiiia;  her  father  to, 
VoL   in.  45j    her  indignation  at 
Thomas  Moore's  attacks  on  her  father, 
and  the  sequel,  118,  119;  her  father's 
last  written  communication  to,  545; 
her  death,  564. 
Randolph,  Peyton,  President  of  Congress 
in  1774,  Vol.  L  23  ;  leave  Congress, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Jefferson,  107. 
Randolph,  Thomas  J.  (oldest  grandsoa 
of  Mr  Jefferson),  Jefferson  to,  describ- 
ing his  own  early  life,  VoL  L  22,  23 ; 
describes  Jefferson's  source  ofsmall 
facts,  4ii ;  states  amount  of  Jefferson's 
patrimony,  etc.,  dS;  describes  Jeffer- 
son's riding,  etc.,  GS ;  describes  Jeffer- 
son's habits  of  conversation,  403,  404; 
he  is  sent  to  school  at  Philadelphia  at 
fifteen,  VoL  UL  221  ;  his  description 
of  visit  to  Jefferson  on  the  journey, 
232 ;  gnecdote  of  Jeffer?on  by,  222; 
Jefferson  to,  211 ;  takes  the  manage- 
ment of  Jefferson's  estate  in  1814, 
334,  433  ;  states  the  number  of  letters 
written  and  received  by  Jeffersoi^ 
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iUfi ;  visits  John  Adams  in  1826,  494; 
Jefli-i^on  to,  Iq  1826,  fiM  ;  his  account 
of  Jefferson's  death,  543.  644;  bis 
proceeding  as  Jefferson's  executor, 
561.  et  $tq. ;  be  declares  that  Jefferson 
did  not  communicate  hia  peculiar  re- 
ligious opinions  to  his  family,  b&l  ; 
publishes  an  edition  of  Jefferson's 
Works,  ;  his  statements  concern- 
ing life,  character,  etc,  of  Jefferson, 
671-676. 

Randolph,  Thomas  Manu,  to  Jefferson, 
soliciting  advice  in  regard  to  his  pur- 
suits, VoL  L  479 ;  marries  Martha 
Jefferson,  bLK ;  his  character  and 
prospects,  558.  fififl;  Jefferson  to,  on 
results  of  election  in  1792,  VoL  IL 
lf>'3  ;  his  attainments  and  characteris- 
tics, 224j  bis  property,  225; 
Jefferson  to,  on  overthrow  of  French 
Directory,  and  "  our  Bonaparte,"  523 ; 
Jefferson  to.  on  result  of  Presidentiul 
election  of  18i)0,  6111 ;  his  quarrel  with 
John  Randolph  at  close  of  ninth  Con- 
gress, VoL  in.  164,  1115  ;  the  circum- 
stances, 165-167  ;  Jefferson  to,  29(i ; 
causes  of  his  pecuniary  misfortunes, 
327.  323;  appointed  Ck)lonel  of  the 
20th  U.  S.  Regiment  in  1818,  827  ; 
elected  Go%'ernor  of  Virginia  in  1819, 
827.  ill ;  his  death,  fiM. 

Randolph,  William,  of  Turkey  Island,  his 
descent,  VoL  L  T,  8 ;  his  marriage,  8 ; 
his  wife's  family,  8 ;  his  death,  g  ;  his 
character,  S ;  his  offices,  8  ;  his  child- 
ren, 8;  founder  of  the  Virginia 
family,  8  ;  importance  of  his  descend- 
ants, 2 ;  remains  of  his  mansion,  9. 

Raynal,  Abb^,  his  theory  of  animal  de- 
generacy in  America,  VoL  L.  366; 
his  encounter  with  Franklin,  366. 

Repudiation,  Jefferson  opposed  to,  VoL 
n.  49,  8(X  6Uj  615,  616,  619. 

Rice,  Rev.  DrTJohliTVoL  HL  Mfi. 

Riedesel,  Baron  and  Baroness  of,  at 
Charlottesville,  VoL  L  234,  235,  236. 

Ritchie,  Thomas,  editor  of  Richmond 
Enquirer,  VoL  IIL  360;  Jefferson's 
opinion  of  him,  SiK> ;  Jefferson  to,  il2; 
Jefferson  declares  his  paper  "  the  best 
that  is  published,  or  ever  baa  been 
published  in  America,"  495. 

Rittenhouse,  David,  VoL  L  410 ;  presi- 
dent of  Democratic  society  of  Phila- 
delphia, VoL  n.  IM ;  ceases  to  take 
part  in  it  in  after  years,  2M;  his 
opinion  of  Jefferson's  plow  of  least 
resistance,  308. 

Roane,  Judge,  his  articles  in  Richmond 
Enquirer  on  a  decision  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall, VoLIILlM;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Jefferson  thereon,  458  ;  Jef* 


ferson.to,  on  the  Missouri  Question, 

460. 

Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  Duke  de  la, 
Jefferson  to,  on  French  Constitution, 
VoL  L  611 ;  his  visit  and  journal  at 
Monticello,  VoL  IL  302-807. 

Rodney,  C»sar,  opposed  to  treaty  of 
London,  VoL  IL  2filL 

Rodney,  Caesar  A.,  his  speech  on  treaty 
for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  VoL  IIL 
8ii ;  attorney-general  in  Jefferson's 
Cabinet,  209,  2ia. 

Rodgers,  Commodore,  succeeds  Barron 
in  command  in  Mediterranean,  VoL 
HL  143 ;  hia  statements  in  regard  to 
British  impressments,  381. 

Rouerie,  Marquis  de  la,  draws  out  Jeffer- 
son's only  reply  to  an  offen.sive  com- 
munication, VoL  L  504. 

Rowan,  Archibald  Hamilton,  Jefferson 
to,  offering  him  protection  against 
Alien  laws,  VoL  IL  414. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  Jefferson  to,  VoL 
n.  8M;  Jefferson  to,  on  his  own 
health,  studies,  etc.,  VoL  HI.  :>i'»4, 
865  ;  his  attempts  to  produce  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
Sii5 ;  his  death,  MS  ;  Jefferson's  eulo- 
gium  on  his  character,  Mii ;  Jeffer- 
son's letter  to  him  on  religion,  556-558. 

Rush,  Richard,  Jefferson  to,  on  Missouri 
Question,  VoL  IIL  457^  IAS;  Jeffer- 
son solicits  his  aid  in  selecting  Profes- 
sors for  Virginia  University,  497,  iM. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  comments  on 
Declaration  of  Independence,  VoL  L 
170. 

Rutledge,  the  family  of,  their  character 
in  politics,  VoL  £L  667. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  Jefferson  to,  on  Feder- 
al Constitution,  VoL  L  IM  ;  Jefferson 
to,  on  "  scrippomony"  and  French  Rev- 
olution, VoL  IL  13  ;  be  opposes  treaty 
of  London,  2M ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
treaty,  2fiS;  Jefferson  to,  in  1797, 
355. 

Rutledge,  John,  opposes  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, VoL  2i>ii ;  bis  nomination  aa 
Chief  Justice  ri'jected  by  Senate,  211 ; 
reasons  for,  271,  2fi5j 

Samson,  Mr.,  an  exile  in  TJ.  S.,  VoL  IL 

Sttxe-Weimar,  Duke  of,  his  account  of 
his  visit  to  Monticello,  VoL  IIL  521, 
522  ;  description  of  him  by  Wirt,  523. 

Say,  Jean  Baptistc,  Jefferson  to,  in  re- 
spect t5  his  and  Malthus's  theories,  VoL 
HL  94_i  Jefferson  to,  in  1814,  on  Vir- 
ginia statistics,  423. 

Schuyler,  General,  VoL  IL  23,  327. 

Seal  of  the  United  States,  committee  to 
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prepare  device  for,  VoL  L  1^ ;  JefTer- 
8011*9  proposed  device,  LIi2. 
dedgwick,  Theodore,  his  view  of  Demo- 
cracy, VoL  L  686,  686 ;  in  Congress, 
etc.,  VoL  n.  24j  44i  103,  HL 
280.  270.  290.  222 ;  his  letter  to  Uaniil- 
ton  ou  President's  appointing  a  minis- 
ter to  France  in  1799,  etc.,  422  ;  op- 
posed to  electing  Burr  over  Jefferson 
in  1801,  683;  veers  round,  686j  687 ; 
absents  himself  from  inauguration,  fi30 ; 
hisviews  of  Jefferson's  second  message, 

VoL  in.  2a. 

Sedition  Law  pawed,  VoL  IL  896,  896  ; 
how  far  enforced,  417-421. 

Sergeant,  Mr.,  Attorney-General  of  Penn- 
fiylvania,  VoL  IL  IM. 

Shadweil,  birth-place  of  Jefferson,  VoL 
L  2,  8j  its  appearance  in  1861,  2,«8. 

Shay's  Insurrection,  Jefferson's  views 
on,  VoL  L  468i  469j  403,  464,  479 ; 
its  effect  on  parties,  603  ;  character  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  563,  f)ft4. 

Short,  William,  accompanies  Jefferson  to 
France  as  his  private  secretary,  VoL 
L  413  ;  his  anecdotes  of  Jefferson's  de- 
portment there,  i2I ;  Jefferson  to,  in 
1791,  declaring  existence  of  a  mon- 
archical party  in  U.  S.,  VoL  H.  1 1 ,  Li ; 
be  is  appointed  minister  to  the  Hague, 
46  ;  Jefferson  to,  12  ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
French  Revolution,  108, 109 ;  Jefferson 
'  to,  on  diplomatic  tenures,  070 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  threatened  Eastern  defection 
in  1814,  VoL  IIL  419;  Jefferson  to, 
on  Mis/nouri  Question,  IM;  Jefferson 
to,  in  1826,  ou  the  aims  of  the  early 
American  parties,  628. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  Jefl'erson  to,  holding 
out  a  friendly  signal  to  England,  VoL 
m.  ^ ;  Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to 
suppression  of  a  friendly  overture  made 
by  himself  to  England,  43o,  431. 

Simcoe.  Col.,  his  expedition  to  the  Point 
of  Fork,  VoL  L  834;  bis  success, 
835. 

Bkipwith,  Fulwar,  marries  Jefferson's 
wife's  sister,  VoL  L  fiS ;  American 
Consol-Gencral  in  France,  VoL  EL 
420. 

Slavery,  VoL  L  68i  25  ;  bills  concerning, 
in  law  revision  of  Virginia,  222 ;  Jef- 
ferson's views  of,  370;  proviso  in  Ordi- 
nance of  Northwestern  Terriiory  con- 
cerning, 398,  sail;  Jefferson  on  de- 
portation of  insurgent  blacks,  etc., 
VoL  n.  673.  674;  Jefferson  ou  same 
Bubject,  VoL  IIL  16_j  recommends 
abolition  of  slave  trade,  121 ;  his  letter 
to  Coles  in  regard  to  slavery,  eroanci- 
pation,  etc.,  406 ;  the  Missouri  Ques- 
tion, 464-460 ;  Jefferson  to  Sparks, 


proposing  method  of  emancipation, 

etc.,  498,  499 ;  Jefferson  to  Heiton 

on  slavery,  639  ;  synopsis  of  his  views 

on,  667-009. 
Small.  Dr.  William,  his  early  influence  on 

Jefferson,  VoL  L  2S.. 
Smith,  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  his  charges 

against  Jefferson  in  1800, VoL  IL  bUL 
Smith,  John,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  a 

resolution  to  expel  as  an  accomplice 

of  Burr,  VoL  IIL  244;  proceedings 

thereon,  244-240. 
Smith,  Robert,  appointed  Secretary  of 

the  Navy,  VoL  IL  6111 ;  sketch  of  him, 

040,  641. 

Smith,  Gen.  Samuel,  VoL  IL  295 ;  his 
testimony  in  regard  to  Bayard's  tempt- 
ing him  in  the  election  of  1801,  61*1, 
611 ;  his  deposition  that  he  was  the 
maker  of  no  stipulation  between  Jef- 
ferson and  Bayard,  615-617 ;  hia  de- 
position misunderstood,  618 ;  his  fuU 
statement  of  the  affair  in  a  letter,  618- 
620 ;  he  is  offered  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Navy,  636,  639 ;  serves  untU 
Robert  Smiths  appointment, 
sketch  of  his  life,  03^;  his  remarks 
on  dry  docks,  VoL  HL  42. 

Smith,  T.  J.,  Jefferson  to,  laving  down 
rules  of  life,  VoL  EEL  524.  525. 

Smith,  Col.  William  S.  (son-in-law  of 
John  Adams),  his  connection  with  Cin 
cinnati,  VoL  L  402 ;  secretary  of  le- 
gation in  England,  444 ;  travels  with 
Jefferson.  4411 ;  Jefferson^s  tribute  to 
his  honesty,  465  ;  a  conversation  with 
Jefferson,  VoL  IL  115  ;  appointment 
in  provisional  army  negatived  by  the 
Senate,  424 ;  circumstances  under 
which  this  occurred,  42:^,  424. 

Smith,  WilUam,  of  S.  C,  VoL  L  24^  IPS, 
119.  227.  280.  667.  669. 

Somers,  Captain,  commands  the  ketch 
Intrepid  in  attempt  to  fire  the  Tripoli- 
Un  fleet,  VoL  IIL  188-140. 

Souli'S,  M.,  Jefferson  furnishes  matter  to, 
for  a  work  ou  America,  VoL  L  -i^'^- 

South  Carolina,  character  of  its  early 
Federal  leaders,  VoL  IL  &0I ;  votes 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  Jefferson'a 
daughter,  VoL  EEL  &fi2. 

Spafford,  Horatio  G ,  Jefferson  to,  on 
Ilume  and  Blackslone,  VoL  HI.  402  ; 
Jeflerson  to,  on  the  materials  for  bii 
own  biograghy,  452.. 

Sparks,  Jared,  VoL  L  318 ;  his  supposed 
countenance  of  charge  that  Washing- 
ton's letter  books  were  mutilated  b) 
Lear,  VoL  EL  869,  820  ;  his  deciave 
testimony  on  this  point,  370  ;  hia  re- 
marks on  "  Laiighorne  letter,"  871, 
873 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  slavery  colonisa 
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tion,  etc.,  VoL  m.  498,  iM;  Jeflcr- 

8on  to,  on  religion,  559. 

St.  Ktienne.  M.  dc,  Jellerson  to,  propos- 
ing a  i-omproiiiisti  between  partieH  and 
•n  outline  of  a  constitution  lor  France, 
VoL  L  i23=52jL 

Btael,  Madame  de,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  IIL 

Steuben,  Baron  von,  in  command  in 
Virginia  when  Arnold's  inva^ion  was 
threatened,  VoL  L  ;  Washington's 
letter  to  him  on  the  occasion,  2^ ; 
intrusted  by  Gov.  Jefferson  with  de- 
fence of  the  State,  'iSl  ;  hin  nieaiiures, 
299.  8ul,  804,  324 ;  retreats  from 
Point  of  Fork,  335  ;  his  previous  mili- 
tary experience  and  character,  346  ; 
his  diiticulties  in  Virginia,  3  Hi. 

Stevens,  General  Edward,  his  Virginia 
militia  tly  at  battle  of  Camden,  VoL  L 
270 ;  their  desertion,  etc.,  272 ;  nis 
corps  discharged,  309 ;  wounded  at 
battle  of  Guilford  Court-IIousc,  812; 
in  the  House  of  Delegates,  336. 

Stewart,  A.,  Jefferson  to,  on  American 
overtrading  in  Europe,  VoL  L  442. 

Stewart,  Mr.,  Jeffer^n  to,  on  constitution 
of  Virginia,  VoL  EL  2.'>,  'iiL 

Stiles,  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra,  Jefferson  to,  on 
receiving  appointment  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Yale  College,  VoL  L 

Stoddert,  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  his  character,  VoL  IL  Mii;  ac- 
cused by  Wolcott  of  cunning,  £^  ; 
offers  his  resignation  to  Jefferson,  tI2L 

Story.  Rev.  Iwac,  Jefferson  to,  on  reli- 
gion, VoL  n.  674. 

Stuart,  Dr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  proper  de- 
gree of  commerce  and  navigation  for 
IT.  S.,  VoL  m.  4iL 

Stvle,  Jefferson's  views  on,  VoL  lEL 
391-394.  iSL 

Sullivan  James,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  IL 
331  >. 

Sumptcr,  Colonel  Thomas,  VoL  I.  262, 
270,  279, 

Talbot,  Sila.4,  his  statements  in  regard  to 
British  impressments,  VoL  IIL  ML 

Talleyrand,  negotiations  with  American 
envoys,  VoL  IL  386.  ML 

Tallmadge.  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  war  in 
1813,  VoLm.  31:L 

Tarleton,  Lieut. -Col.,  surprises  Lieut.* 
Col.  Washington,  VoL  L  241  ;  cuts 
off  Buford  at  the  Waxhaws,  261^  262  ; 
bis  character  as  a  soldier  and  his 
I?gion,  262-264  ;  surprises  Suinpter  at 
CaUwba  Ford,  2Iii ;  di-xpatclied  to 
Charlottesville,  3M;  hi.s  rapid  advance, 
83.5 ;  attempts  to  seize  the  governor 
and  legislature,  336-a;i8 ;  his  humane  1 


orders  renpocting  the  treatment  of 
Mouticel(«,  339:  anecdote  of  his  soldier* 
ship,  Mfi;   rejoins  Cornwallis,  889. 

340. 

Taylor,  Colonel  John,  of  Caroline,  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  disunion  and  foreign  neo* 
trality  in  1798,  VoL  EL  4^  ;  Jefferson 
to,  on  the  course  to  bo  pursued  in 
1798,  462-454  ;  his  activity  in  the 
Virginia  elections  in  1799,  492  ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  his  owa  retirement  from 
office.  VoL  in.  i:{2. 

Tazewell,  Henry,  Jencrson  to,  on  man- 
ner of  h'lH  being  notified  of  election  to 
Vice-Presidency,  VoL  IL  333. 

Ternant,  M.  do.  Minister  of  France  to 
U.  S.,  VoL  n. 

Tesse,  la  Comtesse  de,  Jefferson  to,  con- 
cerning the  measures  to  bo  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  Notables,  VoL  L  467, 
468. 

Texas,  Jefferson's  views  on  title  of  U.  S. 
to,  and  on  subsequent  alienation  of 
that  title,  VoL  IIL  471^  472. 

Thompson,  Charles,  Jefferson  to,  describ- 
ing his  bodily  condition  and  habits, 
VoL  IILlifi. 

Ticknor,  George,  his  correspondence  with 
Jefferson,  VoL  m.  495,  et  ttq. ;  Jef- 
ferson's partiality  for  him,  496 ;  in- 
vited to  Monticello  to  aid  in  preparing 
regulations  for  University,  iM;  he 
visits  Monticello  in  1824,  5i>4. 

Tiffin,  Governor  of  Ohio,  Jefferson  to, 
commending  his  zeal  in  suppressing 
Burr's  conspiracy,  VoL  TH,  187. 

Tilley,  M.  de,  hisexiH'dition  against  Arnold 
at'Portsmouth,  VoL  L  317. 

Tompkin.-",  Daniel  D.,  elected  to  Congress, 
VoL  nL  149;  as  Governor  of  New 
York  putd  down  infractions  of  Embargo 
in  that  State,  iifi2;  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  1817. 

Treaty  of  London  (or  Jay's  Treaty), 
formed,  VoL  IL  2h& ;  conduct  of  Eng- 
land pending  ratification,  259-261  ; 
ratified  by  II.  8.,  202;  unpopularity 
of  the  treaty,  266,  'ISlL  ;  ratified  by 
England,  2M ;  proclaimed  by  the  Pre- 
sident, 286 ;  struggle  on,  in  Congress, 
286,  295 ;  character  of,  299-301. 

Tri-it,  Mrs.,  Jefferson  to,  on  French 
society.  VoL  L  4^ 

Trist,  Nicholas  P.,  his  residence  at  Mon- 
ticello, VoL  L  4fl ;  marries  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Jefferson,  lii;  his 
memoranda  at  Monticello,  40;  gives 
Jefferson's  description  of  Patrick 
Henry,  4ii ;  Mudison  to,  on  Jefferson's 
use  of  "strong  round  terras,"  IM; 
his  memorandii,  182.  231,  232^  631  : 
VoL  IL  74,  i£ ;  letters  returned  to 
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him  by  Madiaon,  81fl-320 ;  his  memo- 
randa,' S25,  326^  422,  42^  VoL  HL 
256,  502 ;  with  Mr.  JeflVrson  in  liia 
la!>t  illness,  Mii;  recollections  of  the 
closing  scene,  545-547 ;  Mr.  Madison 
to,  on  JeflTerson's  death  and  character, 
5')() ;  Judge  Carr  to,  on  same,  5^  ; 
his  memoranda,  586,  694.  595 ;  Madi- 
son to,  ju*king  return  of  his  letters  to 
Jefferson,  604,  6t>5  ;  memoranda,  fiSJ ; 
Henry  Lee  to,  respecting  character 
and  death  of  Jefferson, 

Truxton,  Commodore,  his  capture  of 
La  Vengeance,  VoL  IL  63o,  631 ;  ap- 
proached by  Burr,  VoL  m.  174. 

Tucker,  George,  VoL  L  31^  82,  810; 
bis  authorized  statement  in  rei^pect  to 
establishment  of  National  Gazette, 
VoL  IL  TA ;  mentions  sources  of 
errors  in  Marshall's  historical  state- 
ments, 171,  172 ;  his  statement  in  re- 
gard to  Gen.  Lee,  608 ;  his  statement 
of  the  effects  of  Jefferson's  letter  to 
Kercheval,  VoL  m.  422;  his  state- 
ment of  the  religious  views  of  profes- 
sors of  Virginia  University,  467. 

Tyler,  John,  Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to 
Tripolitan  war,  VoL  IIL  138  ;  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  304 

Unger,  Lieut,  de,  a  Convention  prisoner, 
VoL  L  2iiiL 

United  Irishmen,  their  constitution  and 
objects.  Vol.  EL  401. 

University,  Jefferson's  bill  for,  in  law 
revision  of  Virginia,  VoL  L  22fi* 

University  of  Virginia,  sketch  of  its  his- 
tory by  Professor  Minor,  VoL  HI.  4t)l, 
462 ;  a  history  of  the  University,  in- 
cluding the  correspondence  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Cabell,  etc.,  published  in  1866, 
461  ;  meeting  of  Commissioners  at 
Rockfish  Gap  in  1818,  462,  463;  Board 
of  Visitors  chosen,  Mi;  Jefferson  ap- 
pointed Rector,  ;  the  plan  of  the 
buildings,  liiS;  their  unexpected  ex- 
pense, iM ;  Jefferson's  coadjutors, 
464.  Mit;  an  exciting  episode  in  1820, 
466,  et  teg. ;  institution  charged  with 
being  a  machine  for  proselyting  and 
corrupting  youth,  407  ;  list  of  profess- 
ors and  their  religious  views,  467,  468 ; 
offer  of  Rector  and  Visitors  to  admit 
chairs  of  theology,  468,  469 ;  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  such  chairs  with 
funds  of  the  institution  considered, 
469.  470;  the  offer  of  Rector  engrafted 
in  the  by-laws,  470;  institution  meets 
with  rubs  in  1824,  496 ;  Professors 
•elected  in  England,  497^  Ififi;  delay 
io  their  arrival,  hll ;  their  qualitica- 
tions,  {lLI  ;  opening  of  the  institution, 


^  fill ;  Dr.  Dunglison's  Memoranda,  5124 
et  ixq. ;  the  buildings,  etc.,  512,  613; 
the  regulations  and  discipline,  617- 

I  fim 

I  Utley,  Dr.,  Jefferson  to,  describing  his 
own  physical  habits,  etc.,  VoL  IIL 
450. 

Van  Burcn,  Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to 
Mazzei  letter,  etc.,  VoL  IL  262;  VoL 
m.  602^  608-614. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Gen.  Pierre,  VoL  IL  514. 

Van  Ness,  William  P.,  his  statements 
concerning  Burr's  agency  in  the  Sew 
York  election  of  1800,  VoL  IL  673; 
his  character,  676. 

Vergennes,  Count  de,  French  minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  VoL  L  422_;  his 
official  deportment  towards  Jeffer&on 
in  France,  422.  439.  440;  death  of, 
4M;  Jefferson's  opinion  of,  405. 

Virginia,  Topography  of,  VoL  L  1=3; 
settlement  of,  2  ;  early  inhabitants  of, 
8-5  ;  action  of  Burgesses,  in  1769,  68^ 
political  events  in,  from  1770  to  1773, 
69.  60;  proceedings  of  Burgesses  in 
1773,  77-80;  committee  of  correspon- 
dence appointed,  79j  news  of  Boston 
Port  bill  received,  81 ;  action  of  the 
Burgesses  thereon,  84^  85  ;  they  form 
a  non-importing  association,  and  call  a 
general  congress,  fifi ;  agree  on  a  con- 
vention, 85 ;  instructions  of  the  coun- 
ties, 86,  et  tea.;  Albemarle  instruc- 
tions, 86,  STj  iairfai  instructions,  88i 
Haiiover  instructions,  8S;  first  con- 
vention meets  in  1774,  sk;  appoints 
delegates  to  general  Congress,  8S; 
instructions  to  delegates,  ^ ;  county 
committees  of  safety  organized,  Mj 
second  convention  and  ita  proceed- 
ings, 100-104  ;  the  people  fly  to  arms, 
106 ;  Henry's  advance  on  Williams- 
burg, liLti;  Lord  North's  conciliat- 
ory proposition  received  and  rejected, 
107,  IM;  Governor  Dunmore  driven 
out,  109.  110;  delegates  to  Congress 
appointed,  Lil ;  delegates  instnicted  to 
move  for  independence,  189,  140;  re- 
solution to  form  an  independent  Stale 
Constitution,    122  ;    the  int«triiment 
drafted  by  George  Mason,  i  ^ ;  dele- 
gates to  Congress  chosen  in  1776. 196; 
effects  of  abolition  of  entoila  in,  199- 
202 ;  account  of  the  religioua  establish- 
ment of,  203 ;  a  Dictator  proposed, 
206 ;  legislative  session  of  1777,  209 ; 
Congressional  delegates    elected  in 
1777,  2L1 ;  autumn  session  of  LegUla- 
I     ture,   213;  a  contest    between  the 
houses,  211 ;  Articles  of  Confederation 
I     ratified,  2M ;  Jefferson's  judiciary  bills 
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adopted,  215;  juilgea  of  the  court  of  ' 
chancerv  elocti'(l,  215.  216 ;  church  ! 
levies  8u.-»iK'iidc'(l,  216;   the  revised  { 
laws  reported,  217 ;  church  cfltablbth* 
mcut   overtlirowii,   219-223 ;  educa- 
tional bills,  2:iiLz22&;  slavery  bilh?, 
227 ;  criminal  code,  227 ;  fate  of  the 
revision,  TIV ;  gloomy  prosj>ects  of 
the  StaU?  in  ITTU,  239-245;  its  natural 
expo.se<lne8!«,  241.  242,  244 ;  ita  militia 
disarmed,  242 ;  its  regulars  in  other 
States,  248;  Mathew'a  preceding  in-  i 
cursion,  2M;  it  is  threatened  on  the  | 
west,  245,  246 ;  Governor  Hamilton 
placed  in  irons,       ;  threats  of  retalia- 
tion, 2.33 ;  tlie  sequel,  254  ;  the  French 
treaties  ratitied,  it  takes  posrics- 

Bion  of  its  western  territories,  2M ; 
its  claim  to  these  disputed,  258;  its 
protest  in  1771),  258 ;  its  losses  by  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  261 ;  war  prepara- 
tions in  178U,  265 ;  why  they  could 
not  be  carried  out,  ^M;  ladies  of  the 
State  contribute  their  ornaments,  266; 
efforts  of  the  Governor,  266.  et  ;  \ 
\o^c»  at  Camden,  ;  flight  of  the 
militia,  27<> ;  fall  session  of  Legit^Ia- 
ture,  211 ;  British  plans  against  the 
Sute  in  1780,  *iM;  invaded  by  Gen. 
Leslie,  ;  preparations  against  Les- 
lie, t&h. ;  convention  prisoners  re- 
moved, ;  situation  and  efforts  for 
defence,  288-290;  cedes  Northwest 
Territory  to  U.  S.,  22i ;  expedition 
against  Detroit  renewed,  2M;  inva- 
sion of  Arnold,  296,  tt  seq. ;  Legisla- 
ture adjourn,  291;  Kichmoud  captured, 
299;  the  public  losses,  3(>(i ;  assembling 
of  State  troops,  301-304  ;  AtU-mpt  to 
seize  Arnold,  306 ;  the  Cherokecs 
chastised,  301;  the  battle  of  Cowpens, 
807;  efforts  for  Greene,  309-311, 
battle  of  Guilford  Court-House,  aii; 
meeting  of  Legislature  in  1781,  821, 
822  ;  invasion  of  Phillips,  323,  et  teq.; 
assembling  of  State  troops,  325  ;  ene- 
my penetrate  to  Manchester,  ^2J!k ;  the 
tobacco  war,  2iil;  Greene  marches 
into  the  Carolinas  and  leaves  Virginia 
to  her  fate,  327  ;  Legislature  meet  and 
disperse,  ;  Cornwallis's  movements 
in  the  State,  833,  et  neq.  ;  his  barbari- 
ties, 840.  et  »eti. ;  why  these  should 
b«  remembcrea,  345  ;  Legislature 
meet  and  again  fly,  21&;  second  Dic- 
tator project,  348,  Sil ;  Jefferson  re- 
tires, and  Gen.  Nelson  elected  Gover- 
nor, 'ihl. ;  legislative  inquiry  into 
Jefferson's  olBcial  conduct,  353,  et 
teq.  :  resolutions  of  Legislature  there- 
on,  2^ ;  electioas  to  fourth  Congress, 
VoL  n.  270;  Uousc  of  Delegates 


approve  of  Senators  voting  against 
treaty  of  London,  270 ;  vote  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  resolution  asking 
the  President  for  papers  in  regard  to 
treaty  of  London,  281;  all  its  delw- 
gation  but  one  vote  agiiinst  carrying 
out  treaty  of  London,  295 ;  resolutions 
of,  in  1798,  dnifted  by  Madison  aiid 
offered  by  Taylor,  454  ;  elections  in 
1799,  19L 

Volney,  Count  dc,  flight  from  U.  S., 
VoL  IL       ;  his  character,  388. 

Waldo,  Jefferson  to,  on  style  in  writing, 
etc.,  VoL  m.  afll ;  Jefferson  declares 
his  opposition  to  purism  and  approba- 
tion of  neology,  891,  Jiiiii ;  Jefferson 
suggests  other  methods  of  adding  to 
the  copiousness  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, 392^  Hia. 

Walker,  Col.,  Mr.  Jefferson's  guardian, 
anecdote  of,  VoL  L  22. 

Walsh,  Robert,  Jefferson  to,  paying  a 
tribute  to  Franklin,  VoL  IIL  449. 

Ward,  Gen.  Artemas,  VoL  IL  24. 

Wa.shington,  Bushrod,  legatee  of  General 
Washington's  papers,  VoL  IIL  870; 
his  opinion  of  the  charge  that  they  had 
suffered  mutilation,  370;  conj^ulted  in 
regard  to  "  Langhorne  letter,"  372. 

Washington,  George,  supposed  party 
against,  in  Congress,  VoL  L  147- 
152 ;  his  views  of  the  church  estab- 
lishment, 222 ;  placed  "  between  two 
fires  "  in  regard  to  Southern  war,  SM; 
his  views  of  affairs  in  Virginia  in  1780- 
81.  314,  315  ;  marks  out  military  poli- 
cy pursued  by  Governor  Jefferson,  315; 
letters  to  Jefferson  and  Steuben,  314, 
his  plan  of  campaign  of  1781, 
816 ;  proposes  to  Kochambeau  an 
expedition  against  Arnold,  317  ;  orders 
Lafayette  South,  317 ;  becomes  alarm- 
ed for  the  South,  318,  319;  Jefferson 
to,  872j  386;  to  Jefferson,  887 ;  his 
resignation,  222 ;  address  of  Congress 
to,  written  by  Jefferson,  322 ;  corres- 
pondence with  Jefferson  on  internal 
improvements,  405 ;  correspondence 
with  Jefferson  in  regard  to  Cincinnati, 
4<>6-409  ;  their  personal  interview  on 
the  subject,  liiii;  Jefferson  to,  440; 
Jeff'erson  to,  in  regard  to  Cincinnati, 
457 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  European  affairs, 
484.  485 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the  new 
federal  Constitution,  etc.,  502 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  influence  of  women  in 
French  politics,  etc.,  505 ;  Jefferson 
to,  concerning  the  position  of  Lafay- 
ette, Jefferson  to  in  respect  to 
letumLng  home,  etc.,  629;  he  appoints 
Jefferson  Secretary  of  Slate,  5&4.  656, 
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557 ;  liis  belief  of  the  existence  of 
monarchical  viewa  in  U.  S.,  fiM ;  mem- 
bers and  political  construction  of  bis 
Cabinet,  594-599 ;  attempts  a  balance 
of  jMirties,  699,  et  iteq.  ;  reasons  for, 
C<>2.  t»<>3;  \\\»  own  political  views,  602, 
fills ;  views  of  our  Spauiith  relations, 
616 ;  Spanish  relations,  rtl3.  et  *eq.  ; 
conxulta  Cabinet  on  allowing  Lord  Dor- 
chester's i>ju»«age,  etc.,  618;  their  re- 
plies, filK-ft21 ;  consults  Vice-President 
Ad.-uns  thereon,  fill ;  withdrawg  diplo- 
matic agent  from  England,  iiil ;  con- 
BultM  Cabinet  on  bill  creating  U.  S.  Bank, 
629,  630 ;  signs  bill  with  reluctance, 
680.  631;  his  custom  of  dividing  Cabi- 
net and  departmental  questions,  680; 
divi^iion  of  parties,  632.  683  ;  Cabinet 
alienations  commencing,  635.  et  teq.  ; 
his  Southern  tour,  in  1791,  Vol.  S- 1 ; 
JefTer.-on  to,  in  relation  to  his  note  to 
J.  B.  Suuth,  2^  2;  French  instructions, 
11 ;  his  biography,  bv  Marshall,  when 
published,  Si ;  apprised  of  political 
divisions  in  his  Cabinet,  49 ;  consults 
Cabinet  on  Apportionment  bill,  hi ; 
vetoes  the  bill,  &1 ;  SpaniHh  rendition 
treaty  proposed  to  Spain,  S3 ;  French 
affairs,  53^  iU  ;  English  attairs,  54^  b& ; 
how  far  Jefferson's  views  concurred 
with  his  on  foreign  policy,  fiii ;  urged 
by  Jetferson  and  other  niombers  of 
Cabinet,  not  to  retire,  61_i  tt  seq. ;  an- 
swer to  Jefferson's  complaints  about 
public  ufl'iiirs,  66^  fiii ;  writes  Jefferson 
and  ilamilton  deploring  feuds  in  his 
Cabinet,  23;  Jefferson's  reply,  78-82 : 
Hamilton's  reply,  88j  M ;  import  of 
the  two  replies,  85 ;  how  far  the  pro- 
fessions and  practices  of  each  of  the 
Secretaries  coincided,  85 ;  conversa- 
tion with  Jefferson,  86^  82  ;  urges  Jef- 
ferson not  to  retire,  82  \  the  divisions 
in  his  Cabinet  the  result  of  its  political 
structure,  iK);  his  letter  to  Jefferson, 
22, ;  his  action  in  regard  to  Pennsyl- 
vania disturbances,  95^  Qi} ;  he  calls  a 
Cabinet  consultation  on  Spaui^^h  affairs, 
97  ;  the  Cabinet  meeting  21 ;  Hamil- 
ton proposes  an  English  defensive 
alliance,  28 ;  rejected  by  the  President, 
99  ;  habitual  difference  of  their  views 
of  foreign  policy,  99^  IM;  President 
consents  to  a  reelection,  UH  ;  consults 
(Cabinet  on  suspending  payments  to 
France,  104,  105  ;  his  non-concurrence 
with  the  Federalists  in  his  policy  to- 
wards France,  105  ;  an  important  con- 
versation with  Jefferson,  l"r>,  luQ ; 
approves  of  Jefferson's  "  Catholic  prin- 
ciple of  RepublicaniHui,"  Itil ;  state 
of  pcrboual  relations  in  the  Cabinet, 


111-113;  President  urges  a  coaL'tioc 
between  Jefferson  and  Ilamilton,  lli; 
French  affairs,  1 16.  116 ;  a  conversa. 
tion  with  Jefferson,  1 16 ;  determines 
to  recall    Morris,   llfi;    enters  his 
second  term,  120;   consults  Cabinet 
on  declaring  neutraUty  in  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  etc.,  122 ; 
consults  Cabinet  on  receiving  French 
minister,  and  continuing  treaty  with 
France  in  force,  122 ;  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  and  result,  122,  123 ;  procla- 
mation of  neutrality  defeated.  1:*^  ;  the 
proclamation  as  issued,  123;  Presi- 
dent's views  on  receiving  (Jenet,  124  ; 
his  feelings  towards  the  Republican 
government  of  France,  12i;  instructs 
Morris  to  respect  government  de  faeto^ 
126 ;  his  posture  in  Cabinet  af\er  Ge» 
net's  arrival,  129.  132;  his  decisions 
on  subjects  of  English  minister's  com- 
plaints, 135,136  ;  consults  Cal)inet  on 
the  restitution  of  prizes  taken  by 
French  privateers  fitted  out  in  U.  S*, 
137  ;  decides  in  accordance  with  Jef- 
ferson's and  Randolph's  views,  138, 
MS ;  consults  Cabinet  on  Indian  dis- 
turbances, 112;   his  decisive  action 
towards  Spain,  14.3-145 ;  his  feelings 
towards  France,  146.  147  ;  his  det<?r- 
mined  front  against  the  Anglo-Spanish 
alliance,  147.  118 ;  the  good  under- 
standing between  him  and  Jefferson 
on  foreign  affairs,  147.  LIS ;  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet  apparently  not  consnlt* 
cd  on  the  Spanish  instructions,  liJi; 
visits  Mt.  Vernon,  157  ;  affair  of^  Littlo 
Democrat,   157,  et  ntq.  ;   repairs  to 
Philadelphia,  169;  warm  note  to  Jef- 
ferson and  the  reply,  169,  170;  calls 
Cabinet  meeting,  170 ;  approves  course 
of  Jefferson,  171 ;  Spanish  instnictions, 
173 ;  consults  Cabinet  on  demanding 
Genet's  recall,  and  on  convening  Con* 
gress,  176j  Hfi ;   "  that  ra--caT  Pre* 
neau,"  126 ;  dissuades  Jefferson  from 
resigning,  177-179;  letter  to  Jefferson, 
18U ;  Cabinet  meeting  on  draft  of  let- 
ter asking  Genet's  recall,  180,  l&l ; 
President  voted  down,  IM ;  consults 
Cabinet  on  French  and  English  cora> 
mercial    regulations,  etc.,    186-188 ; 
consults  Cabinet  on  power  of  chan^ng 
place  of  meeting  of  Congress,  193 ; 
consults  Cabinet  on  ordering  Genet 
away,  201.  203 ;  debate  thereon,  201. 
203 ;  on  the  messages  to  be  made  to 
Congress,  202;  his  view  of  the  *'  pro* 
clnmation  of  neutrality,"  2i>2 ;  efftvu 
of  not  ordering  away  Genet,  203-2<t5; 
these  due  to  Washington,  205 ;  th« 
messages  discussed,  205-208 ;  a  charac- 
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teristic  debate  in  the  Cabinet,  202;  I 
the  drafting  of  President's  papers  by 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  208-'^!  1 ;  he 
again  urges  Jefferson  not  to  resign, 
21^ ;  JefTerson'tt  resignation,  21A ; 
President's  answer,  216,  Jilfi;  Jeffer- 
son to  the  President,  222;  British 
orders  in  council,  of  1793,  Lord 
Dorchester's  speech,  proposition 
in  Congress  thereon,  ;  President 
nominates  Chief-Justice  Jay  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Great  Britain,  2^1 ; 
resentment  of  the  Republicans,  232; 
the  Whisky  war,  211=413;  his  views 
of  Democratic  societies,  2^ ;  his 
anxiety  to  preserve  balance  of  parties 
in  his  Cabinet,  244,  et  seq.  ;  he  invites 
Jefferson  to  reenter  his  Cabinet,  21^ ; 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  245,  et 
seq. :  refusal  of  Republicans  to  serve 
therein,  245,  g4fl-'24H ;  they  force  the 
President  from  his  political  neutrality, 
248,  2H2,  iJiii;  their  impolitic  assault 
on  .fay  s  mission,  249.  283  ;  the  Presi- 
dent not  a  party  manager,  2M;  he 
denounces  Democratic  societies  in  his 
me.'^8age  at  second  session  of  third 
Congress,  2M ;  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress thereon,  2ii2  ;  his  dissatisfaction 
with  Jay's  treaty,  258.  259,  2fil;  hu- 
miliations inflicted  on  U.  S.  by  England 
pending  its  ratification,  2M ;  these 
sorely  and  keenly  felt  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 260 ;  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  ratify  the  treaty,  262,  et  t«q. ; 
Fauchet's  intercepted  dispatches,  263, 
2M;  scene  in  the  Cabinet  thereon, 
and  Randolph's  resignation,  264,  2^ ; 
Jay's  treaty  universally  unpopular,  265, 
et  get^. ;  meetings  to  denounce  it  in 
principal  cities,  265,  266;  the  second 
Cabinet  completed,  2M ;  the  Presi- 
dent now  first  avowedly  and  severely 
attacked,  266,  267  ;  reaction  caused 
thereby,  26i  ;  8}>eech  to  fourth  Con- 
gress, and  addresses  of  the  Houses, 
270,  271  ;  President's  instructions  to 
If  ouroe,  21&  ;  bis  "  marginal  notes," 
on  "  Monroe's  view,"  225 ;  compara- 
tive effects  of  treaty  of  London  and 
treaty  of  1778,  277.  278  ;  receives  the 
flag  of  France  from  M.  Adct,  and  his 
reply,  279,  280 ;  personal  feelings  to- 
wards France  it  avowed,  281,  2fi2 ;  bis 
difference  with  his  Cabinet  on  this  sub- 
ject, 2iii;  treaty  of  London  ratified 
by  Great  Britain,  285^  286 ;  treaty 
proclaimed  to  be  a  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  then  sent  to  Congress,  2M ; 
dissatisfaction  of  the ,  Republicans 
thereat,  2M ;  President  refuses  to 
communicate  the  papers  at  the  request 


of  the  House,  286i  281 ;  effect  of  hi« 
message  on  the  occasion,  288 ;  Kit- 
chell's  resolutions  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  House  in  regard  to  treaties,  2M ; 
resolutions  passed,  2M ;  the  strug- 

Sle  on  treaty,  2'J2-295 ;  correspou- 
ence  with  Jefferson,  297.  299 ;  cha- 
racter of  treaty  of  London,  299- 
Siil ;  President's  farewell  address,  "^11 ; 
the  *'  Langhornc  letter  "  addressed  to 
him,  371  ;  the  suspicions  it  gave  rise 
to,  SI  1-373  ;  his  |)olitical  feelings  in 
1797,  and  later,  374 ;  his  incredulity 
as  to  a  French  invasion,  in  1798,  M2 ; 
nominated  lieutenant-general,  121 ; 
accepts  on  understanding  he  shall 
designate  his  general  ofticers,  421 ; 
sends  his  list  of  officers  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  they  arc  appointed,  122 ;  in- 
duced to  change  his  original  purpose 
as  to  their  rank,  122;  the  conse- 
quences, 123  ;  his  affection  for  Hamil- 
ton questioned  by  Madison,  422,  123 ; 
bis  views  in  regard  to  commissioning 
Republican  ofTicers  in  provisional  army, 
446  ;  receives  a  letter  from  Barlow,  in 
1799,  in  regard  to  disputes  with  France, 
490 ;  his  views  and  action  thereon, 
bis  influence  first  brought  to 
bear  in  a  political  struggle,  492,  et  aeq.; 
urges  Patrick  Henry  to  enter  House 
of  Delegates,  4t»2,  laS  ;  hia  feeling  at 
result  of  Virginia  elections,  in  1799, 
IM;  the  Hamiltonians  resolve  to 
bring  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  in  1800,  hl& ;  Morris's 
letter  to  him  on  the  subject,  {LM;  his 
death,  &M;  demonstrations  thereon 
at  home  and  in  Europe,  516,  517  ;  at- 
tempt of  a  party  to  appropriate  bis 
name,  617.  618 ;  propriety  of  this  at- 
tempt considered,  518-520 ;  his  real 
position  in  respect  to  parties,  &2ii ;  the 
pretence  that  his  politics  and  Hamil- 
ton's coincided  considered,  618-520. 
Washington,  Henry  A.,  editor  of  the 
Congress  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Works,  VoL  L  351 ;  his  error  in  re- 
gard to  legislative  inquiry  into  Gover- 
nor Jefferson's  conduct,  351 ;  ^  <iini 
to  treat  Jefferson  fairly,  3M;  his  omis- 
sion of  letters  in  Mr.  .Jefferson's  cor- 
respondence, and  probable  explana- 
tion, VoL  m.  444^  HiL 
Waterhouse,  Dr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
question  of  who  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  the  Revolution,  VoL  IIL  lift ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  religion,  659. 
Wayles,  John,  Jcflerson's  father-in-law, 
VoL  L  fi2 ;  his  family,  character,  etc., 
([2 ;  his  death,  giL 
Webster,  Daniel,  his  anecdote  of  Jeffer> 
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flon  and  Buffon,  VoL  L  490,  iM  ;  hie 
deflcription  of  Jeflerson  a-s  a  foreign 
minister,  5. SO ;  his  description  of  Jef- 
ferson as  Secretary  of  State,  VoL  IL 
216 ;  he  prosecutes  Lyman  for  alleg- 
ing his  eonuoctiou  with  the  Hartford 
Convention,  VoL  IIL  122;  he  visits 
Monticello,  504 ;  his  recollections  of 
hist  visit,  504,  et  seq.;  his  description 
>f  Jcfl'erson'a  personal  appearance, 
etc.,  505.  506 ;  his  recollections  of 
Jefferson's  observations  on  Wirt's  Life 
of  Henry,  and  on  the  character  of 
Gen.  Juckson,  etc.,  fiofi  ;  tlie  accuracy 
of  these  recollections  tested  by  those 
of  more  familiar  witnesses,  506-509. 

Webster,  Lieut. -Col.,  his  ability  as  a 
fioldier,  VoL  L  260 ;  he  is  niortAlly 
wounded  at  Guilford  Court-House,  M2. 

Wcndover,  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  right  of 
clergv  to  discuss  politics  in  pulpit, 
VoL'nL  424,  liiL 

Whisky  warTTbL  IL  241-24.<t. 

White,  Samuel,  speech  in  U.  S.  Senate  on 
treaty  for  purchase  of  Louisiana^  VoL 

m.  fia. 

Wickham,  John,  anecdote  of,  VoL  L 
217 ;  one  of  Burr's  counsel  on  his  trials, 
VoL  HL  204^  205. 

Wilkinson,  Gen.  James,  approached  by 
Burr  in  his  first  western  journey,  VoL 
m.  171 ;  in  command  of  the  Americau 
troops  on  the  Spanish  border,  159 ; 
correspondence  between  him  and  Burr, 
179 ;  Burr  sends  Swartwout  to  his 
camp,  179.  180;  Burr's  and  Dayton's 
letters  to  Wilkinson,  180,  18l';  his 
action  thereon,  181.  et  aeq. ;  proclaims 
martial  law  at  New  Orleans,  Ifi2; 
arrests  Burr's  emissaries,  and  sends 
them  to  Washington,  182 ;  the  Presi- 
dent's letters  to  him,  186-188 ;  the 
President's  opinions  of  him,  IfiB; 
charges  against  him  and  a  court  of 
inquiry  ordered  by  President,  247 ;  his 
challenge  to  John  Randolph,  247. 

Willard,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  Jefferson  to, 
on  receiving  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
from  Harvard  University,  VoL  L  637. 

Williams,  David,  Jeflerson  to,  on  over- 
stocking of  learned  professions,  VoL 

m.  91,  &iL 
Wirt,  William,  his  anecdote  of  Henry, 
VoL  L  afi;  letters  from  Jefferson  to, 
40  ;  statement  concerning  Henry,  iS ; 
his  description  of  Dabney  Carr,  82; 
bis  account  of  Henry's  and  Lee's 
speeches  on  arming  the  colony,  101, 
102;  his  description  of  Attorney-Gene- 
ral John  Randolph,  121 ;  his  mention 
of  first  Dictator  proiect,  206^  207; 
his  account  of  the  flight  of  Legislature 


•  from  Staunton,  848 ;  liis  mention  of 
second  Dictator  project,  348;  he  is  one 
of  the  counsel  for  the  Government  on 
Burr's  trial,  VoL  ITT.  2(.>5;  his  remarks 
on  the  spirit  of  the  opposing  counsel 
and  the  court,  206.  207 ;  author  of 
address  of  Virginia  Legislature  to  Jef- 
ferson on  his  retirement,  2li3;  engaged 
by  Jefferson  to  a&sist  Duane,  3.')8.  860; 
Jefferson  to,  contributing  materials  for 
Ufe  of  Henry,  125  ;  Jeflerson  to,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  accession  to  the 
Attorney-Generalsliip,  445;  Jefferson's 
feelings  towards  him,  £j}fi;  his  last 
visit  to  Monticello,  62o. 

WiaUr,  Dr.,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  m.  280. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  jr.,  succeeds  Hamilton 
in  the  Treasury  department,  VoL  IL 
2h& ;  his  views  on  treaty  of  London, 
261,  262 ;  his  account  of  Fauchet's 
dispatches,  etc.,  264^  265i  SiiS;  his 
impression  of  effect  of  ratifying  the 
treaty,  297;  his  character,  844^  845; 
his  views  on  commission  to  France, 
847.  848 ;  joins  in  the  intrigue  in 
relation  to  officers  of  the  provisional 
army,  12ji;  opposes  the  departure 
of  envoys  to  France  in  1799,  496. 
et  seq.  ;  his  complaints  of  the  Pre- 
sident  in  this  matter,  iS2;  his  letter 
to  Hamilton  on  Pennsylvania  affairs, 
5M;  his  account  of  state  of  par- 
ties in  Congress,  611.  612 ;  his  fears 
of  a  coalition  between  moderate  Fede- 
ralists and  Republicans,  512 ;  his  pro- 
posed "  engine  of  Government,"  612. 
513 ;  his  unexplained  consultations 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  613^  !L11 ;  bia  dc«:rip. 
tioo  of  the  new  capital  in  1800,  642 ; 
solicited  by  Hamilton  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  a  private  attack  on  Adams, 
654  ;  his  ready  consent,  &^;  his  ex- 
cuses, for  betraying  his  official  princi- 
pal, 656-557 ;  his  corrections  to  Ham- 
ilton's paper,  561 ;  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  by  Adams,  624  ; 
his  treatment  of  Mr.  Adams,  625. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  sen.,  his  view  of  Ameri- 
can mode  of  electing  President,  VoL  L 
586 ;  Madison's  opinion  and  anecdote 
of  him,  VoL  IL  1^25,  :vJ6. 

Worcester,  Rev.  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  on 
results  of  war  of  1812,  VoL  UL  AOCi. 

Wormley,  an  old  slave  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
VoL  L  69 ;  his  recollections,  hia 
account  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  reception  at 
home  on  his  return  from  France,  552. 
fiM ;  recollections,  VoL  IIL  8^  562. 

Wright.  Robert,  speech  in  U.  S.  Senate, 

VoL  m.  aiL 

Wythe,  George,  Jefferson  studies  law 
with  him,  VoL  L  Si) ;  their  intimacy, 
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80^  SVj  84i  their  friendship,  46j  asso- 
ciated in  law  casesi,  i& ;  thcj  agree  as 
to  power  of  Parliament  in  America, 
87;  he  is  reelected  to  Congress,  121 ; 
a  member  of  Virginia  Convention  in 
1776,  140 ;  speaks  for  the  resolution 
of  Independence  in  Congress,  113 ;  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 172 ;  to  Jefferson  in  1776  on  the 
constitution  of  Virginia,  196;  described 
by  Jefferson  as  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  19S ;  elected  speaker, 
209 ;  appointed  a  law  reviser,  203 ; 


gives  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  R.  fl- 
ee, 211 ;  elected  a  judge  of  Court  of 
Chancery,  2JLfi ;  he  and  Jefferson  com- 
plete and  report  the  law  revision,  211 
Jefferson  to;  concerning  his  journey  in 
Italy,  472,  473;  his  regard  for  John 
Adams,  Vol.  IL  826 ;  Jefferson  to, 
concerning  parliamentary  rules,  SM- 

Yancey,  CoL,  Jefferson  to,  in  1816  ot 
the  prevailing  bank  mania,  VoL  HI 

Yazoo  claims,  VoL  m.  87, 
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